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THE OREGON TRAIL. 


BY F. FARKMAN, 111. 


. HUNTING INDIANS. 

- 1 1 tread, 

With fainting stops and slow. 

Where wilds immeasurably spread 

Seem lengthening as I go.* Gocusaiitn. 

At last we reached La Boute's camp, toward which our eyes had 
turned so long. Of all Weary hours, those that passed between noon 
and sunset of the day when we arrived there may bear away the 
palm of exquisite discomfort. I lay under the tree reflecting on what 
course to pursue, watching the shadows which seemed never to move, 
and the sun which remained fixed in the sky, and hoping every 
moment to see the men and horses of Bisonette emerging from the 
woods. Shaw and Henry had ridden out on a scouting expedition, 
and did not return until the sun was setting. There was nothing very 
cheering in their faces nor in the news they brought. 

‘We have been ten miles from here/said Shaw. ‘We climbed 
the highest butte we could find, and could not see a buffalo or an In¬ 
dian ; nothing but prairie for twenty miles around us/ Henry's horse 
was quite disabled by clambering up and doWn the sides or ravines, 
and Shaw's was severely fatigued. 

After supper that evening, as we sat around the fire, I proposed to 
Shaw to wait one day longer, in hopes of Bisonnctte's arrival, and if 
he should not come, to send Delorier with the cart and baggage back 
to Fort Laramie, while we ourselves followed the Whirlwind's village, 
and attempted to overtake it as it passed the mountains. Shaw, not 
having the same motive for hunting Indians that I had, was averse to 
the plan; I therefore resolved to go alone. This design I adopted 
very unwillingly, for I knew that in the present state of my health 
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the attempt would be extremely unpleasant, and as I considered, haz¬ 
ardous. I hoped that Bisonette would appear in the course of the 
following day, and bring us some information by which to direct our 
course, and enable me to accomplish my purpose by means less ob¬ 
jectionable. 

The rifle of Henry Chatillon was necessary for the subsistence of 
the party in my absence; so I called Raymond, and ordered him to 
prepare to set out with me. Raymond rolled his eyes vacantly about, 
hut at length, having succeeded in grappling with the idea, he with¬ 
drew to his bed under the cart. He was a heavy-moulded fellow, 
with a broad face, exactly like an owl’s, expressing the most impene¬ 
trable stupidity and entire self-confidence. As for his good qualities, 
he had a sort of stubborn fidelity, an insensibility to danger, and a 
kind of instinct or sagacity, which sometimes led him right, where 
better heads than his were at a loss. Beside this, he knew very well 
how to handle a rifle and picket a horse. 

Through the following day the sun glared down upon us with a 
pitiless, penetrating heat. The distant blue prairie seemed quivering 
under it. The lodge of our Indian associates was baking in the rays, 
and our rifles, as they leaned against the tree, were too hot for the 
touch. There was a dead silence through our camp and all around 
it, unbroken except by the hum of myriads of gnats and musquitoes. 
The men, resting their foreheads on their arms, were sleeping under 
the cart. The Indians kept close within their lodge, except the newly 
married pair, who were seated together under an awning of buffalo 
robes, and die old conjuror, who with his hard, emaciated face and 
gaunt ribs was perched aloft like a turkey-buzzard, among the dead 
branches of an old tree, constantly on the look-out for enemies. He 
would have made a capital shot. A rifle bullet, skilfully planted, 
would have brought him tumbling to the ground. Surely there could 
be no more harm in shooting such a hideous old villain, to see how 
ugly he would look when he was dead, than in shooting the detesta¬ 
ble outline which he resembled. We dined, and then Shaw saddled 
his horse. 

* I will ride back,’ said he, ‘ to Horse-Shoe Creek and see if Biso¬ 
nette is there.* 

* I would go with you,* I answered; * but I must reserve all the 
strength I have.’ 

The afternoon dragged away at last. I occupied myself in clean¬ 
ing my rifle and pistols, and making other preparations for the jour¬ 
ney. After supper, Henry Chatillon and I lay by the fire, discussing 
the properties ot that admirable weapon, the rifle, in the use of which 
he could fairly out-rival Leatherstocking himself. 

It was late before I wrapped myself in my blanket, and lay down 
for the night, with my head on my saddle. Shaw had not returned, 
but this gave us no uneasiness, for we presumed that he had fallen in 
with Bisonette, and was spending the night with him. For a day or 
two past I had gained in strength and health, but about midnight an 
attack of pain awoke me, and for some hours I felt no inclination to 
sleep. The moon was quivering on the broad breast of the Platte; 
nothmg could be heard except those low inexplicable sounds, like 
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whisperings and footsteps, which no one who has spent the night alone 
amid deserts and forests will he at a loss to understand. As I was 
falling asleep, a familiar voice, shouting from the distance, awoke me 
again. A rapid step approached the camp, and Shaw on foot, with 
his gun in his hand, hastily entered. 

* Where *s your horse V said I, raising myself on my elbow. 

* Lost !* said Shaw. * Where’s Delorier V 

4 There,’ I replied, pointing to a confused mass of blankets and 
buffalo robes. 

Shaw touched them with the butt of his gun, and up sprang our 
faithful Canadian. 

4 Come, Delorier; stir up the fire, and get me something to eat.’ 

4 Where’s Bisonette V asked I. 

4 The Lord knows ; there’s nobody at Horse-Shoe Creek.’ 

Shaw had gone back to the spot where we had encamped two days 
before, and finding nothing there but the ashes of our fires, he had 
tied his horse to a tree while he bathed in the stream. Something 
startled the horse, who broke loose, and for two hours Shaw tried in 
vain to catch him. Sunset approached, and it was twelve miles- to 
camp. So he abandoned the attempt, and set out on foot to join us. 
The greater part of his perilous and solitary walk was performed in 
darkness. His moccasins were worn to tatters and his feet severely 
lacerated. He sat down to eat, however, with the usual equanimity 
of his temper not at all disturbed by his misfortune* and my last re¬ 
collection before falling asleep was that of Shaw, seated cross-legged 
before the fire, smoking his pipe. The horse, I may as well mention 
here, was found the next morning by Henry Chatillon. 

When I awoke again there was a fresh damp smell in the air, a 
gray twilight involved the prairie, and above its eastern verge was a 
streak of cold red sky. I called to the men, and in a moment a fire 
was blazing brightly m the dim morning light, and breakfast was get¬ 
ting ready. We sat down together on the grass, to the last civilized 
meal which Raymond and I were destined to enjoy for some time. 

4 Now bring in the horses.’ 

My little mare Pauline was soon standing by the fire. She was a 
fleet, hardy, and gentle animal, christened after Paul Dorion, from 
whom I had procured her in exchange for Pontiac. She did not look 
as if equipped for a morning pleasure ride. In front of the black, 
high-bowea mountain-saddle, holsters, with heavy pistols, were fas¬ 
tened. A pair of saddle-bags, a blanket tightly rolled, a small parcel 
of Indian presents tied up in a buffalo-skin, a leather bag of flour, and 
a smaller one of tea were all secured behind, and a long trail-rope 
was wound round poor Pauline’s neck. Raymond had a strong black 
mule, equipped in a similar manner. We crammed our powder- 
horns to the throat, and mounted. 

4 1 wall meet you at Port Laramie on the first of August,’ said I 
to Shaw. 

4 That is,’ replied he, 4 if we do n’t meet before that. I think I shall 
follow after you in a day or two.’ 

This in fact he attempted, and he would have succeeded if he had 
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not encountered obstacles against which even his resolute spirit was 
of no avail. Two days after I left him, he sent Delorier to the fort 
with the cart and baggage, and set out for the mountains with Henry 
Chatillon; but a tremendous thunder-storm had deluged the prairie 
and nearly obliterated not only our trail but that of the Indians them¬ 
selves. They followed along the base of the mountains, at a loss in 
which direction to go. They encamped there, and in the morning 
Shaw found himself poisoned by ivy, in such a manner that it was 
impossible for him to travel. So they turned back reluctantly toward 
Fort Laramie. Shaw’s limbs were swollen to double their usual size, 
and he rode in great pain. They encamped again within twenty 
miles of the fort, and reached it early on the following morning. 
Shaw lay seriously ill for a week, and remained at the fort till I re¬ 
joined him some time after. 

To return to my own story. We shook hands with our friends, 
rode out upon the prairie, and clambering the sandy hollows that 
were channelled in the sides of the hills, we gained the high plains 
above. If a curse had been pronounced upon that land, it could not 
have worn an aspect of more dreary and forlorn barrenness. There 
were abrupt broken hills, deep hollows and wide plains ; but all alike 
glared with an insupportable whiteness under the burning sun. The 
country, as if parched by the heat, had cracked into innumerable fis¬ 
sures and ravines, that not a little impeded our progress. Their 
steep sides were white and raw, and along the bottom we several 
times discovered the broad tracks of the terrific grisly bear, no where 
more abundant than in this region. The ridges of the hills were 
hai’d as rock, and strewn with pebbles of flint and coarse red jasper; 
looking from them, there was nothing to relieve the desert uniformity 
of the prospect, save here and there a pine tree clinging at the edge 
of a ravine, and stretching over its rough shaggy arms. Under the 
scorching heat, these melancfy)ly trees diffused their peculiar resinous 
odor through the sultry air. There was something in it, as I ap¬ 
proached them, that recalled old associations: the pine-clad mountains 
of New-England, traversed in days of health and buoyancy, rose like 
a reality before my fancy. In passing that arid waste I was goaded 
with a morbid thirst produced by my disorder, and I thought with a 
longing desire on the crystal treasure poured in such wasteful pro¬ 
fusion from our thousand hills. Shutting my eyes, I more than half 
believed that I heard the deep plunging and gurgling of waters in 
the bowels of the shaded rocks. I could see their dark icy glittering 
far down amid the crevices, and the cold drops trickling from the 
long green mosses. 

When noon came, we found a little stream, with a few trees and 
bushes; and here we rested for an hour. Then we travelled on, 
guided by the sun, until, just before sun-set, we reached another 
stream, called Bitter Cotton-wood Creek. A thick growth of bushes 
and old storm-beaten trees grew at intervals along its bank. Near 
the foot of one of them, at the edge of the prairie, we flung down 
our saddles, and hobbling our homes, turned them loose to feed. 
The little stream was clear and swift, and gurgled musically over its 
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white sands. Dozens of small water-birds were splashing in the 
shallows, and filling the air with their cries and fiutterings. At that 
hour the scene was one of wild yet tranquil beauty, for the sun was 
just sinking among gold and crimson clouds behind Mount Laramie. 
I well remember how I lay upon a log by the margin of the water, 
and watched the restless motions of the little fish in a deep still nook 
below. Strange to say, I seemed to have gained strength since the 
morning, and almost felt a sensq of returning health. 

We built our fire. Night came, and the wolves began to howl. 
One deep fierce voice commenced, and it was answered in awful 
responses from the hills, the plains and the woods along the stream 
above and below us. Such sounds need not and do not disturb one’s 
sleep upon the prairie. We picketed the animals close at our feet, 
and did not awake until daylight. Then we turned them loose, still 
hobbled, to feed for an hour before starting. We were getting ready 
our morning’s meal, when Raymond saw an antelope at half a mile’s 
distance, and said he would go and shoot it. 

‘ Your business,’ said I, ‘ is to look alter the animals. I am too 
weak to do much, if any thing happens to them, and you must keep 
within sight of the camp/ 

Raymond promised, and set out with his rifle in his hand. The 
animals had passed across the stream, and were feeding among the 
long grass on the other side, much tormented by the attacks of the 
numerous large green-headed flies As I watched them, I saw them 
go down into a hollow ; and as several minutes elapsed without their 
reappearing, I w aded through the stream to look after them. To my 
vexation and alarm, I discovered them at a great distance, gallopping 
away at full speed, Pauline in advance, with her hobbles broken, and 
the mule, still fettered, following wdth awkward leaps. I fired my 
rifle and shouted to recall Raymond. In a moment he came running 
through the stream, with a red handkerchief bound round his head. 
I pointed to the fugitives, and ordered him to pursue them. Mutter¬ 
ing a 4 Sacre !’ between his teeth, he set out at full speed, still swing¬ 
ing his rifle in his hand. I walked up to the top of a hill, and looking 
away over the prairie, could just distinguish the fugitives, still at full 
gallop. Returning to the fire, I sat down at the foot of a tree. 
Wearily and anxiously hour after hour passed away. The old loose 
bark dangling from the trunk behind me flapped to and fro in the 
wind, and. the mosquitoes kept up their incessant drowsy humming; 
but other than this, there was no sight nor sound of life throughout 
the burning landscape. The sun rose higher and higher, until the 
shadows fell almost perpendicularly, and I knew that it must be 
noon. It seemed scarcely possible that the animals could be reco¬ 
vered. If they were not, my situation was one of serious difficulty. 
Shaw, when I left him, had decided to move that morning, but whi¬ 
ther he had not determined. To look for him would be a vain at¬ 
tempt. Fort Laramie w'as forty miles distant, and I could not walk 
a mile without great effort. Not then having learned the sound phi¬ 
losophy of yielding to disproportioned obstacles, I resolved moreover 
to continue in any event the pursuit of the Indians. Only one plan 
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occurred to me ; this was, to send Raymond to the fort with an or¬ 
der for more horses, while I remained on the spot, awaiting his re¬ 
turn, which might take place within three days. But the adoption of 
this resolution did not wholly allay my anxiety, for it involved both 
uncertainty and danger. To remain stationary and alone for three 
days, in a country full of dangerous Indians, was not the most flat¬ 
tering of prospects; and protracted as my Indian hunt must be by 
such delay, it was not easy to foretell its ultimate result. 

Revolving these matters, I grew hungry ; and as our stock of pro¬ 
visions, except four or five pounds of flour, was by this time ex¬ 
hausted, I left the camp to see what game I could find. Nothing 
could be seen except four or five large curlew, which, with their loud 
screaming, were wheeling over my head, and now and then alighting 
upon the prairie. I shot two of them, and was about returning, 
when a startling sight caught my eye. A small, dark object, like a 
human head, suddenly appeared, and vanished among the thick 
bushes along the stream below. In that country every stranger is a 
suspected enemy. Instinctively I threw forward the muzzle of my 
rifle. In a moment the bushes were violently shaken, two heads, 
but not human heads, protruded, and to my great joy I recognized 
the downcast, disconsolate countenance of the black mule and the 
yellow visage of Pauline. Raymond came riding up, pale and hag¬ 
gard, and complaining of a fiery pain in his chest. 1 took charge of 
the animals while he kneeled down by the side of the stream to 
drink; but he was faint and dizzy, and the water was instantly re¬ 
jected. He had kept the runaways in sight as far as the Side Fork 
of Laramie Creek, a distance of more than ten miles ; and here with 
great difficulty he had succeeded in catching them. I saw that he 
was unarmed, and asked him what he had done with his rifle. It 
had encumbered him in his pursuit, and he had dropped it on the 
prairie, thinking that he could find it on his return; but in this he 
had failed. The loss might prove a very formidable one. I was too 
much rejoiced however at the recovery of the animals to think much 
about it; and having made some tea for Raymond in a tin vessel 
which we had brought with us, I told him that I would give him two 
hours for resting before we set out again. He had eaten nothing 
that day; but having no appetite, he lay down immediately to sleep. 
I picketed the animals among the richest grass that I could find, and 
made fires of green wood to protect them from the flies; then sit¬ 
ting down again by the tree, I watched the slow movements of the 
sun, begrudging every moment that passed. 

The time I had mentioned expired, and I awoke Raymond. We 
saddled and set out again, but first we went in search of the lost rifle, 
and in the course of an hour Raymond was fortunate enough to find 
it. Then we turned westward, and moved over the hills and hollows 
at a slow pace toward the Black Hills. The heat no longer tor¬ 
mented us, for a cloud was before the sun. Yet that day shall never 
be marked with white in my calendar. The air began to grow fresh 
and cool, the distant mountains frowned more gloomily, there was a 
low muttering of thunder, and dense black masses of cloud rose 
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heavily behind the broken peaks. At first their swelling domes and 
rugged pinnacles were gaily fringed with silver by the afternoon 
sun; but soon the thick blackness overspread the whole sky, and the 
desert around us was wrapped in deep gloom. I scarcely heeded 
it at the time, but now I cannot but feel that there was art awful sub¬ 
limity in the hoarse murmuring of the thunder, in the sombre sha¬ 
dows that involved the lowering mountains and the savage plain. 
Then the storm broke. It came upon us with a zigzag blinding 
flash, with a terrific crash of thunder, and with a hurricane that 
howled over the prairie, dashing floods of water against us. Ray¬ 
mond looked round, and cursed the merciless elements. There 
seemed no shelter near, but we discerned at length a deep ravine 
gashed in the level prairie, and half way down its side grew an old 
pine tree, whose rough horizontal boughs formed a sort of pent¬ 
house against the tempest. We found a practicable passage, and 
hastily descending, fastened our animals to some large loose stones 
at the bottom; then climbing up, we drew our blankets over our 
heads, and seated ourselves close beneath the old tree. Perhaps I 
was no competent judge of time, but it seemed to me that we were 
sitting there a full hour, while around us poured a deluge of rain, 
through which the rocks on the opposite side of the gulf were barely 
visible. The first burst of the tempest soon subsided, but the rain 
poured steadily in streams from heaven to earth. At length Ray¬ 
mond grew impatient, and scrambling out of the ravine, he gained 
the level prairie above. 

4 What does the weather look like V asked I, from my seat under 
the tree. 

4 It looks bad/ he answered ; * dark all round / and again he de¬ 
scended and sat down by my side. Some ten minutes elapsed. 

4 Go up again, said I, 4 and take another lookand he clambered 
up the precipice. 4 Well, how is it V 

4 Just the same, only I see one little bright spot over the top of the 
mountain.’ 

The rain by this time had. begun to abate; and going down to the 
bottom of the ravine, we loosened the animals, who were standing 
up to their knees in water. Leading them up the rocky throat of the 
ravine, we reached the plain above. 4 Am 1/ I thought to myselfj 
4 the same man who, a few months since, was seated, a quiet student 
of belle-lettres, in a cushioned arm-chair by a sea-coal fire V 

All around us was obscurity ; but the bright spot above the moun¬ 
tain-tops grew wider and ruddier, until at length the clouds drew 
apart, and a flood of glorious sunbeams poured down from heaven, 
streaming along the savage precipices, and involving them in a thin 
blue haze, as soft and lovely as that which wraps the Appenines on 
an evening in spring. Rapidly the clouds were broken and scattered, 
like the routed legions of the evil spirits. The plain lay basking in 
sunbeams around us; a rainbow arched the desert from north to 
south, and far in front a line of luxuriant woods seemed inviting us 
to refreshment and repose. When we reached them, they were 
glistening with myriads of prismatic dew-drops and enlivened by the 
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songs and flutterings of a hundred birds. Strange winged insects, 
benumbed by the rain, were clinging to the leaves and the bark of 
the trees. 

Raymond kindled a fire with great difficulty. The animals turned 
eagerly to feed on the soft rich grass, while I, wrapping myself in 
my blanket, lay down and gazed on the evening landscape. The 
mountains, whose stern features had lowered upon us with so gloomy 
and awful a frown, now seemed lighted up with a serene, benignant 
smile, and the green waving undulations of the plain were gladdened 
with the ric h sunshine. Wet, ill and wearied as I was, my spirits 
grew lighter at the view, and I drew from it an augury of good for 
my future prospects. 

When morning came, Raymond awoke, coughing violently, though 
I had apparently received no injury. We mounted, crossed the little 
stream, pushed through the trees, and began our journey over the 
plain beyond. And now, as we rode slowly along, we looked anxi¬ 
ously on every hand for traces of the Indians, not doubting that the 
village had passed somewhere in that vicinity; but the scanty shri¬ 
velled grass was not more than three or four inches high, and the 
ground was of such unyielding hardness that a host might have 
marched over it and left scarcely a trace of its passage. Up hill and 
down hill, and clambering through ravines, we continued our jour¬ 
ney. As we were skirting the foot of a hill, I saw Raymond, who 
was some rods in advance, suddenly jerking the reins of his mule. 
Sliding from his seat, and running in a crouching posture up a hol¬ 
low, he disappeared ; and then in an instant I heard the sharp, quick 
crack of his rifle. A wounded antelope came running on three legs 
over the hill. I lashed Pauline, and made after him. My fleet little 
mare soon brought me by his side, and after leaping and bounding for 
a few moments in vain, he stood still, as if despairing of escape. His 
glistening eyes turned up toward my face with so piteous a look, that 
it was with feelings of infinite compunction that I shot him through 
the head with a pistol. Raymond skinned and cut him up, and we 
hung the fore-quarters to our saddles, much rejoiced that our ex¬ 
hausted stock of provisions was renewed in such good time. 

Gaining the top of a hill, we could see along the cloudy verge of 
the prairie before us lines of trees and shadowy groves, that marked 
the course of Laramie Creek. Some time before noon we reached 
its banks, and began anxiously to search them for foot-prints of the 
Indians. We followed the stream for several miles, now on the shore 
and now wading in the water, scrutinizing every sand-bar and every 
muddy bank. So long was the search, that we began to fear that we 
had left the trail undiscovered behind us. At length I heard Ray¬ 
mond shouting, and saw him jump from his mule to examine some 
object under the shelving bank. I rode up to his side. It was the 
clear and palpable impression of an Indian moccasin. Encouraged 
by this, we continued our search, and at last some appearances on a 
soft surface of earth not far from the shore attracted my eye; and go¬ 
ing to examine them, I found half a dozen tracks, some made by 
men and some by children. Just then Raymond observed across the 
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stream the mouth of a small branch, entering it from the south. He 
forded the water, rode in at the opening, and in a moment I heard 
him shouting again; so I passed over and joined him. The little 
branch had a broad sandy bed, along which the water trickled in a 
scanty stream ; and on either bank the bushes were so close that the 
view was completely intercepted. I found Raymond stooping over 
the foot-prints of three or four horses. Proceeding, we found those 
of a man, then those of a child, then th»> se of more horses; and at last 
the bushes on each bank were beaten down and broken, and the sand 
ploughed up with a multitude of footsteps, and scored across with the 
furrows made by the lodge-poles that had been dragged through. It 
was now certain that we had found the trail. I pushed through the 
bushes, and at a little distance on the prairie beyond I found the 
ashes of an hundred and fifty lodge-fires, with bones and pieces of 
buffalo-robe scattered around them, and in some instances the pickets 
to which horses had been secured still standing in the ground. Elated 
by our success, we selected a convenient tree, and turning the ani¬ 
mals loose, prepared to make a meal from the fat haunch of our 
victim. 

Hardship and exposure had thriven with me wonderfully. I had 
gained both health and strength since leaving La Boute’s camp. 
Raymond and I made a hearty meal together, in high spirits ; for we 
rashly presumed that having found one end of the trail we should 
have little difficulty in reaching the other. But when the animals 
were led in, we found that our old ill luck had not ceased to follow us 
close. As I was saddling Pauline, I saw that her eye was as dull as 
lead, and the hue of her yellow coat visibly darkened. I placed my 
foot in the stirrup to mount, when instantly she staggered and fell flat 
on her side. Gaining her feet with an effort, she stood by the fire 
with a drooping head. Whether she had been bitten by a snake, or 
poisoned by some noxious plant, or attacked by a sudden disorder, it 
was hard to say ; but at all events, her sickness was sufficiently ill- 
timed and unfortunate. I succeeded in a second attempt to mount 
her, and with a slow pace we moved forward on the trail of the In¬ 
dians. It led us up a hill and over a dreary plain ; and here, to our 
great mortification, the traces almost disappeared, for the ground was 
hard as adamant; and if its flinty surface had ever retained the dint 
of a hoof, the marks had been washed away by the deluge of yester¬ 
day. An Indian village, in its disorderly march, is scattered over 
the prairie, often to the width of full half a mile; so that its trail is 
nowhere clearly marked, and the task of following it is made doubly 
wearisome and difficult. By good fortune, plenty of large ant-hills, 
a yard or more in diameter, were scattered over the plain, and these 
were frequently broken by the foot-prints of men and horses, and fur¬ 
rowed by the traces of the lodge-poles. The succulent leaves of the 
prickly-pear, also, bruised from the same causes, helped a little to 
guide us ; so, inch by inch, we moved along. Often we lost the trail 
altogether, and then would recover it again ; but late in the afternoon 
we found ourselves totally at fault. There we stood, alone, without 
a clue to guide us on our way. The broken plain expanded for 
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league after league around us, and in front the long dark ridge of the 
mountains was stretching from north to south. Mount Laramie, a 
little on our right, towered high above the rest, and from a dark val¬ 
ley just beyond one of its lower declivities, we discerned volumes of 
white smoke, slowly rolling up into the clear air. 

4 I think/ said Raymond, * some Indians must be there. Perhaps 
we had better go.’ But this plan was not rashly to be adopted, and 
we determined still to continue our search after the lost trail. Our 
good stars prompted us to this decision, for we afterward had reason 
to believe, from information given us by the Indians, that the smoke 
was raised as a decoy by a Crow war-party. 

Evening was coming on, and there was no wood or water nearer 
than the foot of the mountains. So thither we turned, directing our 
course toward the point where Laramie Creek issues forth upon the 
prairie. When we reached it, the bare tops of the mountains were 
still brightened with sunshine. The little river was breaking, with a 
vehement and angry current, from its dark prison. There was some¬ 
thing in the near vicinity of the mountains, in the loud surging of the 
rapids, wonderfully cheering and exhilarating; for although once as 
familiar as home itself, they had been for months strangers to my ex¬ 
perience. There w as a rich grass-plat by the river’s bank, surrounded 
oy low ridges, which w r ould effectually screen ourselves and our fire 
from the sight of wandering Indians. Here, among the grass, I ob¬ 
served numerous circles of large stones, which, as Raymond said, 
were traces of a Dahcotah winter encampment. We lay down, and 
did not awake till the sun was up. A large rock projected from the 
shore, and behind it the deep water was slowly eddying round and 
round. The temptation was irresistible. I threw off* my clothes, 
leaped in, suffered myself to be borne once round with the current, 
ana then, seizing the strong root of a water-plant, drew myself to 
the shore. The effect was so invigorating and refreshing, that I mis¬ 
took it for returning health. 4 Pauline/ thought I, as I led the little 
mare up to be saddled, 4 only thrive as I do, and you and I will have 
sport yet among the buffalo beyond these mountains.’ But scarcely 
were we mounted and on our way, before the momentary glow passed. 
Again I hung as usual in my seat, scarcely able to hold myself erect. 

4 Look yonder/ said Raymond ; 4 you see that big hollow there ; 
the Indians must have gone that way, if they went any where about 
here.’ 

We reached the gap, which was like a deep notch cut into the 
mountain ridge, and here we soon discerned an ant-hill, furrowed 
with the mark of a lodge-pole. This was quite enough ; there could 
be no doubt now. As we rode on, the opening growing narrower, 
the Indians had been compelled to march in closer order, and the 
traces became numerous and distinct The gap terminated in a rocky 
gate-way, leading into a rough passage upward, between two precipi¬ 
tous mountains. Here grass and weeds were bruised to fragments 
by the throng that had passed through. We moved slowly over the 
rocks, up the passage ; and in this toilsome manner we advanced for 
an hour or two, bare precipices, hundreds of feet high, shooting up 
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on either hand. Raymond, with his hardy mule, was a few rods be¬ 
fore me, when we came to the foot of an ascent steeper than the 
rest, and which I trusted might prove the highest point of the defile. 
Pauline strained upward for a few yards, moaning and stumbling, and 
then came to a dead stop, unable to proceed farther. I dismounted, 
and attempted to lead her; but my own exhausted strength soon gave 
out; so I loosened the trail-rope from her neck, and tying it round 
my arm, crawled up on my hands and knees. I gained the top, to¬ 
tally exhausted, the sweat-drops trickling from my forehead. Pauline 
stood like a statue by my side, her shadow falling upon the scorching 
rock ; and in this shade, for there was no other, I lay for some time, 
scarcely able to move a limb. All around me the black crags, sharp 
as needles at the top, stood glowing in the sun, without a tree or a 
bush or a blade of grass to cover their precipitous sides. The whole 
scene seemed parched with a pitiless, insufferable heat. 

After a moment or two I could mount again, and we moved on, 
descending the rocky defile on its western side. Thinking of that 
morning’s journey, it has sometimes seemed to me that there was 
something ridiculous in my position ; a man, armed to the teeth, but 
wholly unable to fight, and equally so to run away, traversing a dan¬ 
gerous wilderness, on a sick horse. But these thoughts were retro¬ 
spective, for at the time I was in too grave a mood to entertain ^ very 
lively sense of the ludicrous. 

Raymond’s saddle-girth slipped; and while I moved on, he was 
stopping behind to repair the mischief. I came to the top of a little 
declivity, where a most welcome sight greeted my eye; a nook of 
fresh green grass, nestled among the savage cliffs, sunny clumps of 
bushes on one side, and shaggy old pine-trees leaning forward from 
the rocks on the other. A shrill, familiar voice saluted me, and re¬ 
called me to days of boyhood; no other than that of the insect called 
the * locust’ by New-England school-boys, which was fast clinging 
among the heated boughs of the old pine-trees. Then, too, as I 
passed the bushes, the low gurgling sound of falling water reached 
my ear. Pauline turned of her own accord, and pushing through the 
boughs, we found a black rock, overarched by the cool green canopy. 
An icy stream was pouring from its side into a wide basin of white 
sand, from whence it had no visible outlet, but filtered through into 
the soil below. While I filled a tin cup at the spring, Pauline was 
eagerly plunging her head deep in the pellucid pool. Other visitors 
had been there before us. All around in the soft soil were the foot¬ 
prints of elk, deer and the Rocky Mountain sheep; and the grizzly- 
bear too had left the recent prints of his broad foot, with its frightful 
array of claws. In these mountains was his home. 

Soon after leaving the spring we found a little grassy plain, encir¬ 
cled by the mountains, and marked, to our great joy, with all the 
traces of an Indian camp. Raymond’s practised eye detected cer¬ 
tain signs, by which he recognized the spot where Reynal’s lodge 
had been pitched and his horses picketed. I approached, and stood 
looking at the place. Reynal and I had, I believe, hardly a feeling in 
common. I disliked the fellow, and it perplexed me a good deal to 
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understand why I should look with so much interest on the ashes of 
his fire, when between him and me there seemed no other bond of 
sympathy than the slender and precarious one of a kindred race. 

In half an hour from this we were clear of the mountains. There 
was a plain before us, totally barren, and thickly-peopled in many 
parts with the little prairie-dogs, who sat at the mouths of their bur¬ 
rows and yelped at us as we passed. The plain, as we thought, was 
about six miles wide; but it cost us two hours to cross it. Then 
another mountain-range rose before us, grander and more wild than 
the last had been. Far out of the dense shrubbery that clothed the 
steeps for a thousand feet shot up black and towering crags, all lean¬ 
ing one way, and shattered by storms and thunder into grim and 
threatening shapes. As we entered a narrow passage on the trail of 
the Indians, they impended frightfully on one side, above our heads. 

Our course was through dense woods, in the shade and twinkling 
sunlight of overarching boughs. I would I could recall to mind all 
the wild and startling combinations that presented themselves, as 
winding from side to side of the passage, to avoid its obstructions, 
we could see, glancing at intervals through the foliage, the awful 
forms of the gigantic cliffs, that seemed at times to hem us in on the 
right and on the left, before us and behind ! Another scene in a few 
moments greeted us; a tract of gay and sunny woods, broken into 
knolls and hollows, enlivened by birds and interspersed with flowers. 
Among the rest I recognized the mellow whistle of the robin, an old 
familiar friend, whom I had scarce expected to meet in such a place. 
Humble-bees too were buzzing heavily about the flowers; and of 
these a species of larkspur caught my eye, more appropriate, it 
should seem, to cultivated gardens than to a remote wilderness. In¬ 
stantly it recalled a multitude of dormant recollections. Civilization, 
with those that adorn and grace it, rose before me under an aspect 
more than ever attractive and engaging. Again looking around me, 
I was struck with the strong resemblance in the features of the scene 
to those of the cemetery of Mount Auburn. By a natural associa¬ 
tion, my thoughts recurred to quiet years spent in the neighboring 
university, and more especially to certain Noct.cs Ambrosiance convo¬ 
cations, where festivity and literature contended which should pre¬ 
side ; until, as the hours moved on, the contest was no longer in doubt, 
and Bacchus drove Minerva from the field. 

Leaving behind us this spot and its associations, a sight soon pre¬ 
sented itself, characteristic oi that warlike region In an open space, 
fenced in by high rocks, stood two Indian forts, of a square form, 
rudely built of sticks and logs. They were somewhat ruinous, hav¬ 
ing probably been constructed the year before. Each might have 
contained about twenty men. Perhaps in this gloomy spot some 
party had been beset by their enemies, and those scowling rocks and 
blasted trees might not long since have looked down on a sanguinary 
conflict, unchronicled and unknown. Yet if any traces of blood¬ 
shed remained, they were completely hidden by the bushes and tall 
rank weeds. 

Gradually the mountains drew apart, and the passage expanded 
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into a plain, where again we found traces of an Indian encampment. 
There were trees and bushes just before us, and we stopped here for 
an hour’s rest and refreshment. When we had finished our meal, 
Raymond struck a light with a flint and the back of his knife, and 
lighting his pipe, sat down at the foot of a tree to smoke. For some 
time I observed him puffing away with a face of unusual solemnity. 
Then slowly taking the pipe from his lips, he looked up and re¬ 
marked that we had better not go any farther. 

‘ Why not V asked I. 

He said that the country vi as becoming very dangerous, that we were 
entering the range of the Snakes, Arapahoes, and Gros-ventre Black- 
feet, and that if any of their wandering parties should meet us, it 
would cost us our lives ; but he added, with a blunt fidelity that nearly 
reconciled me to his stupidity, that he would go any where I wished. 
I told him to bring up the animals, and mounting them, we proceeded 
on again. I confess that, as we moved forward, the prospect seemed but 
a dreary and doubtful one. I would have given the world for my 
ordinary elasticity of body and mind, and for a horse of such strength 
and spirit as the journey required. 

Closer and closer the rocks gathered round us, growing taller and 
steeper, and pressing more and more upon our path. We entered at 
length a defile which I never have seen rivalled. The mountain was 
cracked from top to bottom, and we were creeping along the bottom 
of the fissure, in dampness and gloom, with the clink of hoofs on the 
loose shingly rocks, and the hoarse murmuring of a petulant brook 
which kept us company. Sometimes the water, foaming among the 
stones, overspread the whole narrow passage; sometimes withdraw¬ 
ing to one side, it gave us room to pass dry-shod. Looking up, we 
could see a narrow ribbon of bright blue sky between the dark edges 
of the opposing cliffs. This did not last long. The passage soon 
widened, and sunbeams found their way down, flashing upon the black 
waters. Again the defile would spread out to many rods in width ; 
bushes, trees and flowers would spring by the side of the brook ; the 
cliffs would be feathered with shrubbery, that clung in every crevice, 
and fringed with trees, that grew along their sunny edges; then we 
would be moving again in darkness and gloom. The passage seemed 
about four miles long, and before we reached the end of it, the un¬ 
shod hoofs of our animals were lamentably broken, and their legs 
cut by the sharp stones. Issuing from the mountain, we found ano¬ 
ther plain. All around it stood a circle of lofty precipices, that 
seemed the impersonation of Silence and Solitude. Here again the 
Indians had encamped, as well they might, after passing, with their 
women, children and horses, through the gulf behind us. In one 
day we had made a journey which had cost them three to accomplish. 

The only outlet to this amphitheatre lay over a hill some two hun¬ 
dred feet high, up which we moved with difficulty. Looking from the 
top, we saw that at last we were free of the mountains. The prairie 
spread before us, but so wild and broken that the view was every 
where obstructed. Far on our left one tall hill swelled up against 
the sky, on the smooth, pale green surface of which four Blowly 
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moving black specks were discernible. They were evidently buffalo, 
and we hailed the sight as a good augury; for where the buffalo were 
there too the Indians would probably be found. We hoped on that 
very night to reach the village. We were anxious to do so for a 
double reason, wishing to bring our wearisome journey to an end, 
and knowing moreover that though to enter the village in broad day¬ 
light would be a perfectly safe experiment, yet to encamp in its 
vicinity would be dangerous. But as we rode on, the sun was sinking, 
and soon w r as within half an hour of the horizon. We ascended a 
hill and looked round us for a spot for our encampment. The prairie 
was like a turbulent ocean, suddenly congealed when its wild waves 
were at the highest, and it lay, half in light and half in shadow, as 
the sunshine, yellow as rich gold, was pouring over it. The rough 
bushes of the wild sage were growing every where, its dull pale-green 
overspreading hill and hollow. Yet a little way before us, a bright 
verdant line of grass was winding along the plain, and here and there 
throughout its course water was glistening darkly. We went down 
to it, kindled a fire, and turned our horses loose to feed. It was a 
little trickling brook, that for some yards on either bank turned the 
barren prairie into fertility, and here and there it spread into deep 
pools, where the beaver had dammed it up. 

We placed our last remaining piece of the antelope before a scanty 
fire, mournfully reflecting on our exhausted stock of provisions. Just 
then an enormous gray hare, peculiar to these prairies, came jump¬ 
ing along, and seated himself within fifty yards to look at us. I 
thoughtlessly raised my rille to shoot him, but Raymond called out 
to me not to fire for fear the report should reach the ears of Indians. 
That night for the first time we considered that the danger to which 
we were exposed was of a somewhat serious character; and to those 
who are unacquainted with Indians, it may seem strange that our chief 
apprehensions arose from the supposed proximity of the people whom 
we intended to visit. Had any straggling party of these faithful 
friends caught sight of us from the hill-top they would probably have 
returned in the night to plunder us of our horses and perhaps of our 
scalps. But we were on the prairie, where the genus loci is at war 
with all nervous apprehensions; and I presume that neither Raymond 
nor myself thought twice of the matter that evening. 

While he was looking after the animals, I sat by the fire engaged in 
the novel task of baking bread. The utensils were of the most sim¬ 
ple and primitive kind, consisting of tw*o sticks inclining over the bed 
of coals, one end thrust into the ground while the dough was twisted 
in a spiral form round the other. Under such circumstances all the 
epicurean in a man’s nature is apt to awaken wdtliin him. I revisited 
in fancy the far distant abodes of good fare, not indeed Frascati’s or 
the Trois Frcres Proven^aux, for that were too extreme a flight; but 
no other than the homely table of my old friend and host, Tom Craw¬ 
ford, of the White Mountains. By a singular revulsion, Tom himself, 
whom I well remember to have looked upon as the impersonation of 
all that is wild and backwoodsman-like, now appeared before me as the 
ministering angel of comfort and good living. Being fatigued and 
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drowsy, I began to dose, and my thoughts, following the same train of 
association, assumed another form. Half-dreaming, I saw myself sur¬ 
rounded with the wild and noble forms of the mountains of New- 
Englaud, alive with water-falls, their black crags cinctured with milk- 
white mists. For this reverie I paid a speedy penalty; for the bread 
was black on one side and soft on the other. 

For eight hours Raymond and I, pillowed on our saddles, lay insen¬ 
sible as logs. Pauline’s yellow head was stretched over me when I 
aw’oke. I got up and examined her. Her feet indeed were bruised 
and swollen by the accidents of yesterday, but her eye was brighter, 
her motions livelier, and her mysterious malady had visibly abated. 
We moved on, hoping within an hour to come in sight of the Indian 
village; but again disappointment awaited us. The trail disappeared, 
melting away upon a hard and stony plain. Raymond and I sepa¬ 
rating,rode from side to side, scrutinizing every yard of ground, until 
at length I discerned traces of the lodge-poles passing by the side of 
a ridge of rocks. We began again to follow them. 

* What is that black spot out there on the prairie V 

4 It looks like a dead buffalo/ answered Raymond. 

We rode out to it, and found it to be the huge carcass of a bull 
killed by the hunters as they had passed. Tangled hair and scraps 
of hide were scattered all around, for the wolves had been making 
merry over it, and had hollowed out the entire carcass. It was 
covered with myriads of large black crickets, and from its ap¬ 
pearance must certainly have lain there for four or five days. The 
sight was a most disheartening one, and I observed to Raymond that 
the Indians might still be fifty or sixty miles before us. But he shook 
his head, and replied that they dared not go so far for fear of their ene¬ 
mies, the Snakes. 

Soon after this w*e lost the trail again, and ascended a neighboring 
ridge, totally at a loss. Before us lay a plain perfectly flat, spreading 
on the right and left, without apparent limit, and bounded in front by 
a long broken line of hills, ten or twelve miles distant. All was open 
and exposed to view, yet not a buffalo nor an Indian was visible. 

‘ There !’ said Raymond ; ‘ now we had better turn around.’ 

But as Raymond’s bourgeois thought otherwise, we descended the 
hill and began to cross the plain. We had come so far that I knew, 
perfectly well, neither Pauline’s limbs nor my own could carry me 
back to Fort Laramie. I considered that the lines of expediency 
and inclination tallied exactly, and that the most prudent course was 
to keep forward. The ground immediately around us was thickly 
strewn with the skulls and bones of buffalo, for here a year or two be¬ 
fore the Indians had made a ‘surround ;* yet no living game presented 
itself. At length, however, an antelope sprang up and gazed at us. 
We fired together, and by a singular fatality we both missed, although 
the animal stood, a fair mark, within eighty yards. This ill success 
might perhaps be charged to our own eagerness, for by this time we 
had no provision left except a little flour. We could discern several 
small lakes, or rather extensive pools of water, glistening in the dis¬ 
tance. As we approached them, wolves and antelope bounded away 
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through the tall grass that gTew in their vicinity, and flocks of large 
white plover flew screaming over their surface. Having failed of the 
antelopes, Raymond tried his hand at the birds, with the same ill-suc¬ 
cess. The water also disappointed us. Its muddy margin was 60 
beaten up by the crowd of buffalo that our timorous animals were 
afraid to approach. So we turned away and moved toward the hills. 
The rank grass, where it was not trampled down by the buffalo, fairly 
swept our horses* necks. 

Again we found the same execrable barren prairie offering no clue 
by which to guide our way. As we drew near the hills, an opening 
appeared, through which the Indians must have gone if they had 
passed that way at all. Slowly we began to ascend it. I felt the most 
dreary forebodings of ill-success, when on looking round I could dis¬ 
cern neither dint of hoof nor foot-print, nor trace of lodge-pole, though 
the passage was encumbered by dozens of the ghastly sculls of buf¬ 
falo. We heard thunder muttering; a storm was coming on. 

As we gained the top of the gap, the prospect beyond began to dis¬ 
close itself. First, we saw a long dark line of ragged clouds upon 
the horizon, while above them rose the peak of the Medicine-Bow, the 
vanguard of the Rocky Mountains ; then little by little the plain came 
into view, a vast green uniformity, forlorn and tenantless,though Lara¬ 
mie Creek glistened in a waving line over its surface, without a bush 
or a tree upon its banks. As yet, the round projecting shoulder of a 
hill intercepted a part of the view. I rode in advance, when suddenly 
I could distinguish a few dark spots on the prairie, along the bank of 
the stream. 

‘ Buffalo V said I. Then a sudden hope flashed upon me, and 
eagerly and anxiously I looked again. 

‘ Horses !* exclaimed Raymond, with a tremendous oath, lashing his 
mule forward as he spoke. More and more of the plain disclosed it¬ 
self, and in rapid succession more and more horses appeared, scattered 
along the river bank, or feeding in bands over the prairie. Then, sud¬ 
denly standing in a circle by the stream, swarming with their savage 
inhabitants, we saw rising before us the tall bodies of the Ogillallah. 
Never did the heart of wanderer more gladden at the sight of home 
than did mine at the sight of those wild habitations ! 


C O N f k N T M E T : A !•' II A <3 M E M T . 


* I l;r« a heart for inj f.ve.* 


Few the things that now shall grieve me, 
Trouble cannot make me sad ; 

Fate may combat, friends deceive me. 

Yet ray heart shall still be glud. 

Never more I ’ll look for sunshine, 

In my onward way through life ; 

I Ml live content with every fortune, 

And laugh, and battle through the strife. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHEERFULNESS. 


Whatk’er the joys that other# share, 
Whate’er their hopes, their wealth, — 

Honest Content despising Care, 

Brown Industry in health, 

Be ever mine! 

Hunger, well-earned, not lightly lost — 

First growths of France to drink — 

The cookery rather than the cost 
Inducing one to think — 

Be ever mine! 

The grass-bloached cloth ; the punctual guest 
In boyhood, manhood, true; 

Throughout, that charm of double zest, 

That keeping , well in French exprest 
Le coiitenuut et le conleuu,' 

Be ever mine! 

No haste, no stir, — the noiseless tread 
Anticipating want,— 

Knowledge, or Wit, each given like bread 
From those who these can grant, 

Be ever mine! 

Be ever mine, be ever mine 
To plnn, resolve, purMi" — 

Submitting to the V\ ill Divine 
The End— but, * to rough-hew*t 
Be ever mine! 

Be ever mine, my neighbor’s joy ; 

My friend’s content; his loss ; 

The gift, to ‘ love though Thou destroy,* 

And, standing, bear my Cross— 

Be ever mine! 


* Be ever mine V Be ever Thine ! dear gentle courteous Reader 
of this our time-honoured Magazine, that in its new dress of diamond- 
sheen salutes thee on this early morning of the year! delighting in 
thy welcome which is it's joy, and in thy constant regard which is it’s 
proper life! 

And although we had at our immediate command the pen of one, 
who, in writing for you of the Birds of Spring, poured forth some¬ 
time a strain of living musick that in its utterance surpassed the union 
of the songs of all that occupy the Sky with Joy, what sweeter solace 
could we wish you for the coming year, than that cheerful occupied 
Spirit of good-will, that Industry in health, which we endeavour 
earnestly though faintly to describe. 

Cheerfulness, my Masters, Cheerfulness. * Why should the 
Devil have possession of the best musick V said the almost inspired 
authour of Old Hundred, to those who thought him too attentive to 
the pleasures of melody, with which to clothe the spiritual aspira¬ 
tions of his heart. 

What is there more beautiful, or more truly cheerful, than Love I 


** 8a table offrait toujour# ud double luxe; celui du couteuant, et celui du con ten u,’ 

t * There ’# a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how wo may.’ 

3 
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and yet Love is the proper life of the Soul, and forms the every-day 
existence of Heaven; which must therefore be an essentially cheer¬ 
ful state or place. And we then most nearly approach Heaven in 
our dispositions, and border upon it in our path, when, being in active 
and perfect charity with all men, we exert ourselves to attain a tran¬ 
quil useful cheerful spirit, as the character of Soul most pleasing to 
the Fountain of all Love. 

There is nothing boisterous or passionate in this silvery tempera¬ 
ment of mind. 

It is the calm enjoyment in which Adam, accompanied by Eve, 
went forth in the early morning, and for the first time beheld the 
flowers to open and disclose themselves in the Gardens of Paradise. 

It is the spirit in which Newton watched the celestial bodies ; and 
gazed, and reflected, and was rewarded with a light as from on high. 

It is the State that surrounded the Throne of Gt>D ; when, one by 
one, He called those celestial bodies into existence. 

It is the joyous alacrity with which those bodies, they themselves, 
one by one, answered to the call, and came forth ; while the morning 
stars shouted together at their approach and at their emergence into 
light and life and occupation. 

It is the wave of silvery radiance with which the Sky is decorated 
and the Globe rejoices in its ‘ dawn perpetual/ before the Sun has 
warmed it with his golden tinge ; when those who are stirring with 
the lark may, I am told, collect pure cheerfulness like manna for the 
. day during every morning of the year. 

Yes, this is Cheerfulness ! a spirit of beneficence, without which 
few actions, at the same time eminently good and eminently great, 
have ever brightened the story of our race. Men have accomplished 
great deeds in grief, in despair, in ambition ; but it is in Cheerfulness 
and Love that they have added to the happiness of mankind and pro¬ 
moted their own elevation and refinement. 

It yields a charm to every circumstance on which it sheds its beam, 
and often gives strength where it seems only to impart pleasure; as 
when the Spartan chief was told that the arrows of the Persian host 

were so innumerable as in their flight to obscure the Sun-then, 

said he, ‘ we shall have the advantage of fighting them in the shade. 1 
And I have myself known a cheerful-minded cook, who, having 
spoiled a capon in the roasting, converted it forthwith into a curry 
that gained her an unspeakable praise. 

Some writer hath well remarked, that * Stones are hard, and cakes 
of Ice are cold, and all who feel them feel alike; but that the good 
and evil events of life depend, for their effects, upon the qualities which 
we, not they, possess.* 

Now the happiest quality with which to enhance the prosperous 
events of life, or to smootlien its rugged passages, is this most blessed 
gift of cheerfulness; which, if it could not otherwise be attained, were 
cheaply earned by the compassing of Sea and Earth. But happily it 
is to be gained by most of us, without the perils of any such under¬ 
taking. Early rising, cold bathing every morning, Turkish or Ma¬ 
deira towelling, exercise, industry, strict temperance, freedom from all 
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anxiety except for the wellfare of other people,* regular hours, friendly 
hospitality, and good cookery, will do much towards it. 

I desire to quote in this place a Chinese proverb, ‘that eating and 
drinking would be the most delightful recreation of the world if it all 
ended at the bottom of the throat* But as this is not the case, it be¬ 
hooves the aspirant after Cheerfulness (until his character in this re¬ 
spect be fully established) to be particularly guarded how he may 
startle his young spirits with specimens of either bad cookery or bad 
wine. 

It is not my intention however to let my pen wander into detail, my 
only thought having been to express toward thee, gentle reader, a kind 
and fervent wish for thy happiness throughout the year ; v and this in 
the form that if not most welcome, might be least intrusive. 

We all want greater Cheerfulness; and it is to myself quite as well 
as to thee that I would quote the precious lines of the poet: 

4 Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh, nor grow again. 

Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 

Fate’s hidden ends eyes canuot see. 

Joys, like winged dreams, fly fast; 

Why should sadness longer last V John Waters. 


Lines: To picciola. 


BY MUB. SI. a. HKWITT. 


It was a pleasant thought that made 
So fair of old, this world of ours ; 

That gave a Nymph to every tree, 

And spirit-guardians gave the flowers. 

But when that mighty voice proclaimed, 
In thunder-tones, 1 Great Pan is dead!’ 

’T is said the Deities who heard, 

In terror from Olympus fled. 

And then from every shady grove 
In wild dismay the wood-nymphs hied; 

The Naiads broke their flowing urns, 

And sank affrighted in the tide. 

But they, the guardians of the flowers, 
Who dwelt each leaf and bell amid, 

Clung to the blossoms they had nursed, 
And in the closed-up petals hid: 

Hid till the tremblers felt that thou, 

Who nature’s truest votary art, 

Adored the Spirit in the flower, 

And now they nestle in thy heart. 


* Or this, as much as you like to take. It has never been known to be prejudicial to the patient. 
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THE FISHERMAN’s STORY. 


AW * OWIB THU2 TALB.' 


Young Patrick, who lived in the cot there beyant, 

That looks like a lily far down in the vale, 

Was the free-spoken boy that no danger could daunt, 

And he loved Nora Kelly, the pride of Kinsale; 

Ah ! she was as gentle, and pure, and as fair 

As the snow-drop that sways with the sweet summer air; 

But though cold as the sea-deeps, her soft heaving breast 
Rose and fell like the waves when the winds are at rest, 

If Patrick was near her: oh ! Voice of the Soul f 
Ye speak, spite of all, though the lips never move, 

In the tale-telling blush which no art can control, 

In the lids half concealing the eyes full of love ! 

So he spoke the soft word, while the gentle emotion 
Flushed over her cheek like the dawn o’er the ocean ; 

As lowly she answered, ‘ Not yet, wait the day; 

We are both of us youngand so time rolled away. 

Yet he, the strong-hearted, his suit often pleaded, 

With voice low and tender, and eyes that were wet, 

While, moveless, his anguish by her was unheeded, 

And down sank his heart, when she whispered ‘ Not yet!’ 

Ye hearts of wild impulse, that shrink not from death, 

Who brave the fierce battle, the storm-tempest’s breath, 
Beware the cold heart that true love cannot warm, 

That melts not in sunshine nor sways with the storm; 

Better seek the broad sea, though the tempest be wreaking 
Its wrath on the waves when the winter-winds blow, 

Than yon bay where in beauty the white surf is breaking, 
That hides in its bosom the black rocks below! 

One day he had left her, and down the lone path 
His brain full of frenzy, his heart full of wrath, 

As a child seeks its mother, he sought the wild bay, 

Where rocking at anchor his little bark lay ; 

Up ! up! with the anchor ! — up! up! with the sail! 

Though moaning in gloom the dark ocean outspread, 
Though, reaping the waves, comes the fierce striding gale, 
And black as the mine-roof’s the clouds overhead: 

Free flutters the sail, and then stretching away, 

It swoops like a sea-gull’s white w ing o’er the bay, 

While, struggling and bursting with thunderous roar, 

The wild breakere roll on the lone sandy shore! 

Close clings to the waters the blast-swollen sail, 

And dashes the spray from her'quivering prow, 

While the fierce hurtling rain shuts out mountain and vale, 
Night fiitds him alone on the ocean ! — and now 
The wild conflict is over that raged in his soul, 

While a thought of his Nora is breaking his heart: 

Still higher and higher the dark billows roll, 

And streaming through cloud-rifts the dread lightnings dart. 
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Alone on the waters! —alone with the night! 

No soul to assist him, to cheer him, no light; 

Save where shines o’er the billows the long-gleaming ray 
From the beacon — a bright but a deadly pathway: 

*T is the last gleam of hope ! for a dark heaving wave 
Swept o’er the frail bark in its pitiless might: 

Cold, cold is the warm heart, subdued is the brave, 

And alone on the waters sits brooding the Night! 

Fair breaketh the morning; the gale has passed o’er, 

Still rolls the lulled waves on the white sandy shore, 

But joy to fair Nora came never again ; 

She sleeps in yon church-yard — and sorrow is vain ! 


PLEASURES OF ANOLECRAFT. 


4 Albeit, gentle angler, f 
Delight not in thy trade.’ 


* Tom, what new, awkward, red-backed book is that by your left 
elbow V 

* The ‘Complete Angler ,* the first American edition ; and a rather 
awkward one it is, as you say, but with a biographical preface, notes, 
etc., by the admirable American editor, which make it more desira¬ 
ble than any English edition I have yet seen. Have you ever read 
it?’ 

‘ No.’ 

1 No ?’—well, do so at once, then. I know no better calmer of the 
ruffled spirits, no gentler soother of the mind, wearied and harassed 
by turmoil and business, than that same book. Were I physician- 
in-ordinary to those unhappy mortals who are subject to attacks of 
the ‘blue-devils,’ I would prescribe nothing but light diet and a 
dozen or two pages of Walton, to be read at any stage of the attack. 
But speaking of awkwardness in books; it appears strange to me 
that publishers do not take into consideration more than fine paper, 
clear-cut type and gilt labelling in their ‘ getting-up’ of a book. 
Charles Lamb said, (and none knew better,) that ‘ to be strong- 
backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a volume; magnifi¬ 
cence comes after.* Now-a-days publishers make them neat-backed 
and weak-bound, and the magnificence appears to be the first consi¬ 
deration. The second is, that they be most comely books to arrange 
on your shelf, where they resemble a row of the Viennoise dancing 
children, but can be read in only one way j opening to an angle of 
forty-five degrees. If you let one side loose, it closes like a steel- 
trap ; thereby forcing you to peep alternately at each side of the in¬ 
cluded angle to know what may be hidden there. You attempt to 
widen it—crack ! goes something or other, and in a day or two page 
16 is found vis-4-vis to page 160, and page 125 ‘is not I 1 ’ 
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‘ Who is the American editor of Walton V 

* I do not know; but he has amassed an amount of information, 
upon a subject entirely out of the common run of American semi- 
literary pursuits, that is highly honorable to his research ; although 
one cannot but smile at the gusto with which he sometimes speaks 
of matters which, my dear friend, if you angled to all eternity, would 
never have crossed your sensorium. What think you of the infor¬ 
mation laid down, that there is but one mention in all ancient history 
and poetry of a float having been used by those writers or their 
angling contemporaries in their ‘bobbing’ exercises, and that by a 
poet in the time of Valentinian, some fourteen centuries back; ^that 
might have been a poet’s license;) and the admission that ‘il the 
cork or float is elsewhere named, it has escaped my search V Think 
of that, mi-boy!—of a Yankee (if he be one) searching through the 
literature of near a score of centuries to find whether M. Appius or 
T. Claudius strung a cork on his fishing-tackle or no ! In the second 
volume there is a note, which says : ‘ The history of the reel is a fine 
subject for the angling archaeologist. Its origin is as yet in deep ob¬ 
scurity.’ Heavens ! if they would only dig up one at Herculaneum, 
I would travel an hundred miles to see the sparkle of our editor’s 
eyes at the information ! What is the mere discovering a perpetual 
motion, to the putting to rest this vexed question, unless it could be 
applied to the drawing up of gudgeons 1 Nothing, Sir, nothing!’ 

‘ Is there not then a mass of unnecessary detail in the book V 

* No; there is detail, certainly ; but it is so curious, that any mind 
of a contemplative turn will find amusement in it. There is a list of 
books in the Waltdnian library, containing the name, authors, etc., 
of some three hundred works, all of which the angler does, or might 
have use for, with occasionally a laconic review of the same. There 
is also a classification of the ‘ higher orders’ of American fish, beside 
other additional matter, all of which I advise you to glance over, or 
read attentively, as your judgment may best determine. By-the-by, 
I find the following conversation written in pencil on the fly-leaves, 
by some of the ‘ habitues* of my ‘ den,’ and headed 


'AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


'Dram Pir $ Fjbhkrmav. 

URAM. nR. ISfOHTBMAV. 

* Fisherman. How are you this damp, drizzly morning ? 

* Sportsman. * Tolerable.’ Fisherman’s luck, eh ? 

* Fisherman. Not altogether. What with you ? 

* Sportsman. Oh, two or three tom-tits, one jay, and a robin. 

* Fisherman. How tired you must be, trudging over the fields, in 
your so-called sport! And it is such a cruel one, too ! While I lie 
here on the bank, watching my cork in soothing solitude, you are hot 
and weary with toil, tom with briars, your hair full of burrs; and 
after having wounded a bird, it lodges perchance on some high branch, 
or secretes its bleeding body in the dense stubble. All your efforts 
to recover it are vain; and the poor innocent warbler is left to die. 
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with an over-dose of ‘ Galena pills’ in its little throbbing breast! 
What cruel, cruel sport! Ah ! 

‘ Sportsman. What was that ] 

* Fisherman. A fish. He has broken my line, and carried off 
hook, lead and all! 

* Sportsman. Will it not be a serious inconvenience to him to go 
wriggling about among his finny brethren, like a felon, with a ball 
and chain attached to his under-lip ] 

‘ Fisherman. Oh, no ! Fishes are not susceptible to pain, save in 
the slightest degree. You cannot hurt them. 

1 Sportsman. Well, but at least the situation must wound his feel¬ 
ings, if not his facial angle. 

* Fisherman. He will rub the hook out from his lips against some 
submerged log, or the pebbles at the bottom of the stream. 

‘ Sportsman. Suppose it be sticking in his throat ] 

* Fisherman. Do not ask so many questions. Let him swallow it, 
then, and digest it at his leisure. I have often caught fish with a 
hook in their mouths that they had broken from my line before and 
carried off, as that one did just now. They do not feel the pain. 

‘Sportsman. Yes; and I have known a little boy receive 1 goss* 
from his mother for pilfering a piece of sweet-cake, and yet go di¬ 
rectly and help himself to another and a larger slice ; knowing what 
the result would be, which the fish cannot. But I am enchanted with 
your spoil, and will never flush a bird again if you will teach me 
how to angle. Will you 1 

‘ Fisherman. Willingly. 

‘Sportsman. Then here goes my double-barrel'into the wave! 
( po’lunk !) after it, flask, pouch, etc. Come here, Ponto, you cowed 
‘ son of a gun /’ overboard with you ! Was n’t that pitch excellent, 
Sir 1 

‘ Fisherman. Most excellent; and now that you have abjured hunt¬ 
ing, and put yourself under my tuition, I ’ll teach you the mysteries 
of the ‘gentle ait;* and I’m the man that can teach you, too. In 
the first place, cut you a long pole from yonder pear-tree, about 
twice as long as yourself; tie on the small end of it this long piece 
of pack-thread; chew these shot between your teeth until you have 
flattened them; then double them on the thread, some inches from 
the end; on that end tie this hook ; and as soon as you have strung 
on the line this cork, which I proceed to draw from this porter-bottle, 
the thing is done. 

‘ Sportsman. But I want something wherewith to bait the hook. 

‘ Fisherman. All in good time, my friend ; take this frog in your left 
hand ; hold him tight, and look that he escape not; run the hook in 
where his tail ought to be, force it along the course of the spine, and 
bring it out at his mouth, but use him as though you loved him; throw 
all into the water; no,hold ; not the pole, but what remaineth, and you 
are ready. 

‘ Sportsman. See, my cork will not float; it has disappeared. 

‘ Fisherman. Pull up! You have him ! 
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4 Sportsman. Yes, what noble sport! Oh ! my dear Sir, he has 
bitten me. 

4 Fisherman. No, Sir, his fins are armed with Bhort, sharp spears, 
which are barbed like unto a hook, and produce a very severe wound, 
truly, which may peradventure be followed by lock-jaw. 

4 Sportsman. Why did you not inform me of this before ] I’m a 
dead man ! Ah ! how my hand is swelled ! 

4 Fisherman. Never mind, Sir, it will be easier by and by ; and now 
I will let you into the habits of the fish you have just caught. They 
sometimes weigh as much as one hundred pounds, and two or three 
of them will devour a little boy in the course of a day or two’s eating; 
and then again they are caught not longer than my finger. They 
belong to the feline genus, and when served up at table are excellent 
meat, if you be hungry, and there be nothing else to eat; otherwise, 
1 would advise you to eschew them : they will bite at any thing ; 4 all 
is grist that comes to their milland from the fact of their biting at 
a hook baited with a mouse, they are called cat-fish. 

4 Sportsman. That young gentleman you have just pulled up then 
I suppose, must be a kitten. 

4 Fisherman. Truly, Sir, you are right. 

4 Sportsman. Are there no other kinds of bait but frogs ? 

4 Fisherman. There be scoured worms. 

4 Sportsman. Scoured worms ! how be they scoured, Sir ? With 
sand and scrubbing-brush ? 

‘Fisherman. Ha! ha! ha! No, Sir; but what have you ? 

4 Sportsman. A piece of decayed branch ; no, let me see ; ah ! my 
dear Sir, it is something that has caught my nose between its claws. 
Oh, Sir, take it off! 

4 Fisherman. It will let go presently, Sir; it is what is called a craw¬ 
fish. 

4 Sportsman. It is loose now, but my nose is very sore. See, my 
hook under the water has caught in the handle of this old frying-pan, 
which I will throw aside. Ah ! my dear Sir, it is not a frying-pan. 
It is something which has caught my other hand. Ah ! 

4 Fisherman. It is a turtle. I will proceed to cut off its head, and 
the jaws will relax their hold from your hand the first time it thun¬ 
ders. 

4 Sportsman. Look at me, Sir. I just a moment ago dropped my 
watch in the stream, and in feeling for it, fell over headlong, and am 
as wet as a drowned rat. Look ye, Sir, you and your occupation are 
both humbugs! Good-bye, Sir ! (Earit, in a 4 huff. 1 ) 

‘Fisherman. (Solus.) How pleasant it is to sit on this log, and 
watch all day my piece of cork as it floats on the surface of the rip¬ 
pling stream ! Where did it come from 1 The Cannibal Islands, I 
suppose, and was made into its present form in Lowell, and has 
stopped up the mouths of bottles containing several kinds of malt 
and spirituous liquors. This one is empty now, however. Eh ! what! 
a nibble ! The devil! — I put a worm in my mouth by mistake ! 
Where’s my tobacco ? Dropped in the river; and there goes my hat, 
too! Well, I ’ll pull up and go home.* 

(Exit, tokistling 'Fisherman's Luck') c. a. P. 
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-THE DREAM OP COLUMBUS. 


WRimS TO ITI.OSTRATS A PICTORK. 


Evening had nestled with her rosy wings 
Soft hovering over earth. The youthful sage 
Sat in his island-home, where vine-wreaths hung, 
With their dark tracery brightening in the glow 
Of fairest summer sun-set; till at length 
Deep shadows o’er their purpling clusters stole ; 
And the young flowers and the acacia’s leaves 
Bowed their bright heads and folded them to sleep. 
Soft by his casement, lo! the tendrils stirred; 

For the Dew-Spirit from his pearl-wrought urn 
Was scattering freshness; and the minstrel wind 
Was trilling sweetest songs of life and love 
To the fair buds, that all impatient hung 
Jn the rich fulness of to-morrow’s flower. 

Far, far away, the calm transparent sea 
Stretched her blue zone, a wide encircling bond 
Between the Finite and the Infinite. 

Then all the waking star-chiefs, one by one, 

Led forth their constellations ; shining hosts, 
Whose gleaming helmets shot their rays afar 
Athwart the darkening battlements of heaven; 
And with her calm and thoughtful ministry, 
Night, like a tender and indulgent nurse, 

Bent down with blessings for a weary world. 


Columbus sat alone. Before him lay 
His last day’s labor—an unfinished chart. 

Pictures of phantom islands, whose green bowers 
Receded from the bold adventurer’s eye, 

Yet shadowing forth the Actual; ponderous tomes, 
Embodying all that sages yet had taught, 

Or poets dreamed, of lands unknown 
That slumbered in the bosom of that sea 
Which bounded the great Future, scattered lay, 

Or piled in heaps before him. 

Hours had passed 
Since his young wife had left him ; almost grieved 
That neither tender love nor needful rest, 

Nor the soft pleading of his dark-eyed boy, 

Might win him from his vigils. He had bent 
For one brigf moment o’er his humble couch 
To kiss the blooming cherub, as he lay 
Sleeping in that soft paradise of love, 

A mother’s bosom ; whispering sweetest words 
To the fair being in whose heart he dwelt, 

A shrined and worshipped Presence ; then he turned 
To woo his spirit-bride, the unknown world 
His soul had wedded, ’mid the mystery 
Of night mid silence and o’er-watching stars. 
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His eyc-Iids had grown heavy ; but withiu 
Woke the clairvoyance of those piercing orbs 
That looked beyond the Present. Beautiful, 
Majestic in the freshness of his youth, 

It seemed some fair arch-angel had been won 
From the bright hosts of burning cherubim, 
To light and glorify his human form. 


Spirits were round him. Old Colombo came, 

And daring Derestrello, softly led 
By the young regal Henry, whose high soul 
Outgrew his native royalty, and won* 

By its own inborn greatness, dignities 
From whence the trappings of his father’s throne 
Shrank all abashed, like tinsel from pure gold— 
Vanished like meteors from the living sim. 

Spirit with spirit held communion high, 

Until his burning thought out-sped the bounds 
It hitherto had known ; and casting off 
The fetters and the littleness of earth, 

Rose to its native freedom, with the strength 
Which had been wrought from trial; he had learned 
To pluck from Poverty’s dark baleful wing 
Plumes for his own up-soaring. 

For away, 

Beyond the boundaries of outward sense, 

His soul hung poised in ether ; and below 
Rolled the great earth, a full, a perfect sphere. 

He shouted for deep joy; his cherished thought 

Beheld its image ! In his ecstacy 

He grasped at something near him — and awoke. 


Beneath the open window where he sat, 

To the horizon rounding, stretched the sea, 

Blue, deep and boundless. Thitherward he gazed 
Until his vision took another hue. 

A line of light illumined the dark verge 

Where sky and waters met; and spreading thence, 

Lit all the heavens above, the sea beneath, 

With far-diverging radiance. Looming up, 

As from the bosom of the sparkling flood, 

A continent arose. All void, at first, 

And dark and shadowy, seemed the outline vast 
Of its proportions. Without breath he strained 
Each eager sense to span the bold Inane 
That lay before him. Then developed forms, 
Uprising from the huge misshapen mass, 

Sprang out from chuos ; for once more was heard 
The mandate of a God : 1 Let there be light!’ 


Primeval forests, whose dark roots had struck 
Deep in the soil of unknown centuries, 

Yet beautiful as if the verdant crown 
Of their mid-glory had not yet been wrought, 
Wreathed all the land with freshness. Islands lay, 
Fair cherished nurslings, in the lambent arms 
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Of smooth caressing seas. Great lakes appeared, 
Vaster than human thought had ever spanned, 
And rivers, in whose far out-stretching arms 
The widely-severed zones of earth were held. 
Wild mountain ranges, cleaving the deep sky, 
Bound with their lofty circlet continents; 

Dark crags, up-springing with a bolder arch 
Than human strength or genius ever reared, 
Bridged mighty torrents. Two wide oceans lay, 
In all their vastness, spread from pole to pole; 
And the deep-heaving surges sang for joy 
Of the good time when their great solitude 
Should see the advent of a human prow 
Upon their virgin waters. 


Birds unknown, 

Of gorgeous plumage and most wondrous song, 
Flashed on the eye, or charmed the ravished ear; 
While flowers appeared, so bright and so profuse, 
It seemed that Iris had put forth her hand 
To the deep fountain whence the rainbow springs, 
And sprinkled earth and shrub and vine and tree 
With hues of peerless beauty. Tribes of men, 
Dark, wild and savage, wandered, the sole lords 
Of all that bounteous and fair domain. 


A voice like bursting thunder, terrible, 

Came rolling over ocean. At the shock 
He turned ; when lo ! a mighty cataract, 

Nursed at the bosom of exhaustless seas, 

Beauteous, yet full of terror, wild, sublime, 

Burst on his startled vision ! Filled with awe, 

He gasped as if for breath ; his senses reeled ; 

The solid earth whirled madly ; and he fell, 

Powerless and fainting, into that deep sleep 
Which knows no dreaming. 

Yet he dreamed again ; 

The scene the same — its aspect wholly changed. 
Years must have passed; for in the wilderness 
Cities had risen ; and the declining hills 
And the deep valleys, bright with golden corn, 

Or fairest verdure interwrought with flowere, 

Blessed the strong hands that woke their inner life; 
While human habitations, scattered far 
Through w’ood and hamlet, by the shadowy hill, 

Or broad savannah, whispered thoughts of home. 


Fair argosies, with all their freighted wealth 
From distant nations, safe at anchor rode, 

Or held their course o’er river, lake and sea, 

On their wing’d mission to far-severed climes. 

Others there were, of monstrous shape and size, 
That spat forth fire and smoke ; and went thei? way 
Against opposing winds and strongest tide, 

As if they held within some demon chained, 

To be their fierce propeller. Then was caught 
The mighty fire-fiend of the upper earth, 

Fast bound to carry burdens. Off he sprang, 
Snorting with anger, as he dashed away 
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O’er valleys and through mountains, spuming fierce, 
With his strong iron hoof, the sparkling track. 

Lo! on the winged lightning tidings came, 

And messages were home from man to man! 

He stood aghast with horror! Had the earth 
Become one dire Inferno ? or the powers 
Of deepest Hell usurped the throne of God, 

And severed His dominions ? 

Yet again 

A fairer picture: all the sister-arts, 

Majestic in their beauty, walked abroad. 

Matured by every genial element, 

They reached a stature never known before. 

New forms of beauty, majesty and power, 

Woke, at their coming, into wondrous life. 

New hopes, new destinies, were wrought for man, 

New paths of light and glory stood revealed. 

But Science came ; and, with a beaming smile, 

And eyes that solved enigmas, soft she waved 
Her beauteous hand o’er all that had been dark, 

And light came forth. He knew they were from God ! 

Hark! From the mountains a great eagle soared, 
Spreading abroad her pinions. One loud cry, 

In deep, out-bursting thunder from the heart 
Of millions, woke spontaneous at the view. 

The Bird of Freedom listened ; and, well pleased, 
Spread her majestic wings alike o’er all. 

L*>ng had she been oppressed with trials sore, 

With fearful violence, and bitter stripes, 

With doubt and slander, until very shame 

Had bowed her head, and dimmed her piercing eye ; 

But from her plumage now the stain was gone; 

The chain had melted from her free-bom limbs, 

And in her native majesty she rose 

With wings expanding far, from north to south, 

From east to west, o’er all the smiling land — 

The home of Justice, Truth and liberty! 


But lo! a deep voice woke the slumbering air; 
f Thou chosen instrument of Heaven, arise! 

Into thy hand is given, this night, a World ! 

Go forth, and ope the portals. Thou shalt be 
The messenger of Love and Light divine, 

To lands of heathen darkness. Be thou strong; 
For it is written in the book of God !’ 


The vision had departed; but the call 
Burned in his soul forever. Through long years 
Of disappointment, treachery and wrong, 

His heart bore up, undaunted, unsubdued, 

Where meaner spirits had been overwhelmed. 
When all the powers of darkness were combined 
To close up every avenue he sought, 

In the still depths of his responding soul 
That call was ever sounding. Fate herself 
At length grew weary of the unequal strife ; 
From her unwilling hand he rent the crown, 

And angels placed it on his own high brow. 
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\ RIDE THROUGH ‘THE GULF.’ 


BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


' OI how canst thou renounce the boundlesa atoro 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yield*? 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of grove*, the gandture of field*, 

AH that the genial ray of morning gildk. 

And all that echoes to the song of even : 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shielda, 

Aud all the dread m ignificence of heaven ; 

Oh I how caast thou renounce — and hope to be forgiven V 

Williamslown , (Pit.,) Sept 30, 1847. 

The mists brooded peacefully over the rapid Winooski river, as it 
ran through the village of Montpelier. These fogs of the morning 
are not deemed unhealthy, but are hailed as the sure index of a sunny 
day. And so it was; for the vapors, respectfully regarding Professor 
Espy’s 4 dew-point,’ rose into an upper atmosphere and melted into 
blue. 

To find a friend among strangers is a cordial to a traveller’s heart. 
We found many; and among them, a lady who seems to live for 
others, loving to forget herself. She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice in her goodness not to 
do more than she is requested. She invited us to see the 1 Gulf of 
Williamstoum / and according to agreement, the carriage was at the 
door at nine o’clock, with an experienced driver to guide two black 
Canadian ponies, full of nerve and impatience. Our route lay by the 
river, and on its northern bank we followed its windings, admiring 
those noble swells of land that lift themselves one beyond another in 
such irregularity as to give the idea of designed confusion. There is 
something so agreeable in a ride like this ! The autumn air seems to 
have more oxygen in it than any other; and if ever I feel poetical, it 
is in October. The decay of vegetation and the falling of leaves, 
the absence of birds and the signs of winter, bring no melancholy tq 
my mind ; so true is it that nature is what the mind makes it. While 
the sick man’s eye turns all the gaudy colors of spring to blackness 
and gloom, the eye of health can clotne the autumn woods in fresh¬ 
ness and joy. The song of the world is the song of the soul. 

Our ascent of the hills gave us occasionally a delightful view of the 
broken country, and convinced us that the traveller must ride at full 
speed down-hill if he means to make any great progress in his jour? 
ney; for he can only walk slowly up the steeps j and as for level 
lands about here, they are as scarce as peaches. Passing through 
the pleasant village of Barre, we could not but contrast its few frail 
wooden dwellings with the mountains of granite within its borders, 
out of which future cities will arise, that may stand through ages. 
When we have machines to bore through mountains, as augers bore 
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through timber, then such rich deposits of building-stone as these re¬ 
gions afford will find their way to market. 

In less than two hours we found ourselves near the Gulf road. 
One route from Montpelier to Brookfield lies ‘over the mountain* at 
Williamstown, while the other passes through the Gulf within that 
town. The Gulf is a deep ravine through these mountains, and is 
one of the most attractive drives in Vermont. The road is good, 
and the little stream beside it has pretty falls, which add life to the 
eye and music to the ear. To the stranger the entrance to the Gulf 
seems rather sudden. The mountains on both sides appear to ar¬ 
range themselves, as by design, along the deep ravine, taking care 
always to leave a space for the busy little brook that carries its er¬ 
rands from this cis-alpine to that trans-alpine region. If the reader 
should suppose that the road is straight, and the mountains on each 
side are regular and graceful slopes, he would have guessed widely 
enough from the facts. The road is any thing but straight. So sud¬ 
den are many of its turns, that your eye can see only a few rods, and 
it appears te be coming to a positive end. These windings and 
doublings are so many, that nothing but a compass could tell where 
you are facing. When we had penetrated about half a mile, we 
found the base of one mountain pushing itself this way and an oppo¬ 
site one crowding itself that; while here and there distant peaks, 
covered with mist and sunlight, revealed to us that we were truly 
amid lofty ranges, and were looked down upon by ‘ the everlasting 
hills.* Whence came these irregularities of surface ? It seemed as 
if the great chaotic sea, when it rolled in mysterious vibrations at the 
beginning, had lifted its mountain-waves here, and at that moment 
the Almighty said, 1 Let them stand fast forever /*—and there they 
do stand, keyed up by rocks that no rains can wash away. The 
steepness of some of the mountains is strikingly great, and the bold 
lift of others is truly sublime. Turning suddenly round a corner in 
the road, you seem to be threatened with ah avalanche of forests, so 
projecting are some of the peaks under which you ride. Now and 
then a beautiful vista opens in the ravine, which reveals the stealthy 
visits of sunbeams at the depths of these solitudes. But what addis 
immeasurably to the beauty and grandeur of the scene, is the thick 
foliage of every variety of tree and shrub. The mountains are 
clothed with young tirriber, and often present an unbroken mass of 
leaves. In autumn, how vast the diversity of colors ! how rich the 
contrasts! how delicate the shadings ! The general effect is height¬ 
ened by the unusual mixture of different kinds of trees in the same 
locality. We once saw, in this country, eleven different species of 
forest-trees within six rods square. The leaves of many trees and 
shrubs begin to show signs of ripeness by the middle of September. 
One sharp white-frost, which had strayed away from winter, made its 
visit here last week, and laid its cold crystal hand on every thing. 
It helped along the ripening of the foliage, and brought out some 
colors of richest hue. We were surprised, when in the midst of the 
Gulf, by the felicitous and timely appearance of the cumuli-clouds, 
which, in broken heaps, came rolling over the abyss, and making 
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strange contrasts of light and darkness among the shelving slopes and 
woody projections of the mountains, some of whose tops were two 
thousand feet above the level of the river. When the deep shade of 
a cloud shut in over an opening cavern, or darkened the white spray 
from a water-fall, the sun’s gush came in a moment afterward to turn 
all into joy and smiles. We stood among these shiftings of the 
scenery, and we seemed to be in the centre of nature’s vast kaleidos¬ 
cope, where the clouds made no end of the combinations. A more 
fortunate hour could not have been chosen. 

Add to all these, the beautiful dress of the primitive forests and the 
lowly clustering vines, mingled in rich confusion. The Wild Cherry, 
with leaves so red, was set as it were in mosaic between two Maples, 
one of which is far enough ripe to be all orange and yellow, and 
another of pale purple and brown. Here a Bass-tree, whose shades 
of yellow are so faint as to be melting into a dun earth-hue, presents 
a show not unlike the Beech, whose yellow fades into wood-color as 
the season advances. The Oaks, black and red, are few in number, 
but they act their part well by putting in crimson and dark purple 
into the forest bouquet. The Black-Birch rejoices in straw-colors, 
which gradually slide into a dim yellowish brown; and the graceful 
Elm seems to follow its example in this. The Spruce sets up for 
stability, and keeps with uniformity to its light blueish green, its spi¬ 
rals closely set on horizontal branchlets ; while its neighbor the But¬ 
ternut dresses up modestly in pale rosy tints, over-laying the green 
that keeps its place. The common Ash blushes even to deep crim¬ 
son, and shows gloriously between the agreeable yellow of the 
Maple and rich oriental green of the Balsam-Fir. 

If to these we add the Hawthorn, Poplar, Hickory, Aspen, Pine, 
Arbor-Vitae, Cedar, Larch and Canada-Plum ; and especially those 
which are familiar to Vermont, the Over-cup White-Oak, the North¬ 
ern Cork-Elm and the Heart-leaved Balsam-Poplar; and then ima¬ 
gine the Sassafras with its rosy hues, and the Sumach with its bright- 
red velvet-tufted fruit, the Witch-Hazel with its mild yellow leaf, 
and the Willow with its pale one, the Hawthorn with its dark-red 
berries, and the Mountain-Ash with its scarlet fruit pendulous among 
green leaves; I say, if one can picture to himself the sides of high 
mountains clothed with the trees now enumerated, each giving out 
its appropriate hues with a vividness not known in more southern 
latitudes, he might obtain an idea of the glories of Vermont scenery 
in autumn. In fact, the Sugar-Maple tree, showing at the same mo¬ 
ment a bright red, a pale orange, deep yellow and light brown sprin¬ 
kled among its native green; yes, this one tree, which meets the eye 
at every turn, may be an index of the clustering beauties of northern 
forests. Suppose this affluent array of lofty trees,.with gaudy-colored 
shrubs and graceful vines, beautifully intermingled with glistening 
ever-greens, and all shone upon by a sun that strikes at every angle 
among the mountains ; if one can imagine the harmonious mixture of 
all these rainbow-hues, and suppose them now gloriously melting into 
each other, and now standing out in perfect definiteness, he can then 
have some idea of the peculiar beauty and rich magnificence of Na- 
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ture in her decay ; and will see, in his mind's gyei, what we actually 
witnessed in our ride through the Gulf. 

When we had feasted on the splendors of creation until we were 
physically exhausted, we stopped our carriage, and amid the scenes 
just described partook of a sumptuous lunch of roast chicken, bread- 
and-butter, excellent coffee, nice mince-pie and imported peaches. 
Our table was a prostrate log, our chairs were solid stone, our carpet 
the green earth, our covering the blue sky, and our company the 
honey-bees. So generous a provision by our friend was as grateful 
as it was unexpected. We ate with the best of all sauces, a good 
appetite, and then made our way back to the village of Williams- 
town. We stopped at the ‘ Spring Hotel/ which is situated about 
mid-way between the entrance and exit of the Gulf, in a most pictu¬ 
resque locality; and so high and precipitous are the mountains on the 
east and west of it, that die sun does not reach the house until ten 
o'clock, and leaves it at three, in the longest days When human 
beings are so situated, there should be no wonder if they turn Per¬ 
sians and worship the sun. I spoke to a boy of the absence of the 
said luminary ; he replied: ‘ Faith, Sir, it makes up for it when it 
does come; for it is as hot as Tophet in this valley.' We stopped 
long enough to visit the ‘ Spring,' which issues from the mountain 
west of the house. We could not distinguish any thing peculiar in 
the taste or flavor of the water. A large rock of composite lime¬ 
stone has been formed, and this is enough to secure visitors, whose 
faith and journeys work relatable cures. 

Having ‘ oated the horses' at Williamstown-Centre* we started to 
pay otir respects to Madam —*—, who lives on the highest culti- 
tated spot in Vermont. When her distinguished husband built that 
house, more than fifty years ago* it was supposed that that locality 
would become the mercantile centre and political capital of the state, 
would do very well for a company of celestials, ana the hopeful cal¬ 
culators doubtless knew the aspiring heavenward tendencies of the 
‘Green-Mountain Boys;' but they forgot how unhandy the place 
would be for rail-Toads, how unacceptable to draught-horses, and 
how troublesome to mercury frozen in thermometers. 

In passing through a corner of Roxbury, we went to see a small 
Stream, that comes rushing impetuously down a steep hill. Mid-way 
the hill this rivulet is divided; one part flows into the Winooski river, 
and thus empties into Lake Champlain, while the other flows into 
White River, and thus empties into the Atlantic Ocean! I could not 
but think as twin-drops were here divided at the point of separation, 
what various and differing fortunes might henceforth betide them; 
fend how often in human life they who were reared in the same family, 
started together but to separate and to find opposite fortunes in widely 
distant regions. We know not who shall be our antipodes. 

To climb from the foot to the top of the Green Mountains is no 
small lab >r, as our ponies found. The road is remarkably good, 
since rail-roads have not yet led to the neglect of the highways. By 
Stopping often and walking much, we at last found ourselves so high 
as to make smaller mountains flatten down to apparent plains in the 
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distant landscape beneath us, while the highest peaks of this majestic 
range kept their altitude and seemed to greet us among them. Strictly 
speaking, the Williamstown mountains do not belong to the Green 
Mountains, although the inhabitants usually speak of them as if they 
did. The Green Mountains are west of the place where we stood; 
and it was delightful to see how their heaven-kissing ridges towered 
upward in bold relief against the western sky. We halted on the 
summit of our route and began our survey. At the south-west we 
saw 4 Killington and Shrewsbury Peaks;’ the one being three thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and twenty-four feet high, and the other four 
thousand and eighty-six feet above the surface of Lake Champlain. 
While the eye ran along the tops of the range, as they peered up in 
Hancock, Ripton and Lincoln, it soon came to the 4 Camel’s Hump/ 
which is in Huntington and Duxbury, north-west from the point of 
our observatory. This height of land has four thousand one hundred 
and eighty-three feet elevation, and is second only to the 4 Chin/ or 
4 North-Peak’ of the Mansfield Mountan s, which is four thousand two 
hundred and seventy-nine feet high; the loftiest point of the Green 
Mountains. As it would be very uncomely to have a 4 Chm’ without 
a 4 Nose/ Mansfield has this appendage, and it is the 4 South Peak/ 
which, strange to say, is only three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
three feet high. These last noble elevations were nearly north from 
our station, and seemed as if asserting their light of tenantry in the 
upper air. How agreeable to us it was to be in a position where these 
exhibitions of Nature’s grandeur were on a scale so wide and lofty! 
The points above us, in a panorama of fifty miles, were few; and they 
stood in their sublimity as if they could have little sympathy with in¬ 
ferior domains. When the blush of morning reddens the east, these 
mountain-peaks catch the first dawn to announce the coming day to the 
dark valleys around them. When October begins with his white feet 
to travel over the landscape, he bestows his first frosty favors on the 
crowns of these giants, to assure the world that Winter is treading be¬ 
hind ; and when the storms gather in their fury, and the winds rise in 
their power, then these toweling tops are marks for their assault, and 
they toss the lightning-bolts from one to the other, as in sport, and 
wrap their sublime heads in the blanket of the gale, while the thunders 
roll in repeated echoes from their bleak and broken sides. When we 
saw them, the sun w as shining on clouds which sailed over their heads 
and cast deep shadows on their sides. This alternation of light and 
shade in such altitudes seemed as if there was going on a game of 
‘hide and seek/ but whether they were exchanging recognitions, as 
social beings do, or were telling the hours to the world below, they 
were objects which to gaze upon w'ere well worth a journey to the 
spot we occupied. 

Our distance from home warned us to be moving; and we accord¬ 
ingly drove to the door of Madam-, whose warmed room was 

not half so welcome to us as her hearty reception and intelligent con¬ 
verse. We rested half an hour, and then drove, not in a direct line 
for Montpelier, but through Northfield, that we might call on Ex- 
Govemor-, and see his TrouL He has factories, and through a 
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small pond, four rods square, there passes a stream of fresh water; 
and here he keeps two hundred brook-trout. We saw them fed. 
When a small scrap of meat was thrown to them, they would shoot at it 
with hungry eagerness fr om every direction. When it was held in the 
fingers under water near the shore, troops would come to seize it from 
the hand; and they may be made even to strand themselves by a little 
cruel trickery. These fish do not multiply at all. They thus pro¬ 
test against their imprisonment. The old ones become very large, 
and are found dead at the bottom of the pond. From Northfield we 
came through Berlin, and at seven o’ clock arrived safe at our lodgings, 
having enjoyed, through the politeness and generosity of a friend, one 
pf the most delightful drives which North America affords. viator. 


THE MENAGERIE. 


UT 


nomerw*i,i,. 


Did you ever ! No, I never! 

Mercy on us, what a smell! 

Do n’t be frightened, Johnny, dear; 

Gracious! how the jackalls yell! 
Mother, tell me, what’s the man 
Doing with that pole of his ? 

Bless your little precious heart, 

He *8 stirring up the beastesses ! 

Children, do n’t you go so near ! 

Hevings ! there’s the Afric cowses: 
What’s the matter with the child? 

Why, the monkey’s tore his trowse’s ! 
Here’s the monstrous elephant; 

I’m all a-tremble at the sight: 

See his mighty tooth-pick, boys! 

Wonder if he’s fastened tight ? 

There’s the lion! —see his tail! 

How he drags it on the floor; 

’Sakes alive! I’m awful scared 
To hear the horrid creature roar! 
Here’s the monkeys in their cage, 

Wide awake you are to see ’em; 
Funny, ain’t it? How would you 
Like to have a tail, and be ’em? 

Johnny, darling, that’s the bear 

That tore the naughty boys to pieces: 
Horned cattle ! — only hear 

How the dreadful camel wheezes! 
That’s the tall giraffe, my boy, 

Who stoops to hear the morning lark ; 
’T was him who waded Noah’s flood, 
And scorned the refuge of the ark. 
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Hero ’a a crane — the awkward bird ! 

Stroup his neck is as a whaler’s, 

Aud his bill is full as long 

As ever met one from a tailor's. 

Look!—just see that zebra there, 
Standing safe behind the barS ; 
Goodness me ! how like a flag, 

All except the comer stars. 

There’s the bell! The birds and beasts 
Now are going to be fed ; 

So, my little darlings, come, 

It’s time for you to be a-bed. 

Mother, ’t is n't nine o’clock ! 

You said we need n’t go before ; 

Let us stay a little while — 

Want to see the monkeys more! 

Cries the show-man, ‘ Turn ’em out! 

Dim the lights ! — there, that will do ; 
Come again to-morrow, boys ; 

Bring your little sisters, too.’ 

Exit mother, half distraught, 

Exit father, muttering ‘ bore !* 

Exit children, blubbering still, 

‘ Want to see the monkeys more !’ 


THOUGHTS ON THE ARTIFICIAL. 


blllJKNT OK '.A.OUK. 


Nature and its beauties have been a favorite theme with writers 
of widely-different powers and descriptions. Sometimes the strain 
has flowed from lips touched with a live coal from the altar of ge¬ 
nius, while at others a thought has been homceopathically steeped in 
an infusion of words, with the expectation of extracting vigor and 
beauty by the excitement of affectation. There is a sickly sensibility, 
which is merely a symptom of a taste enervated and diseased by an 
indiscriminate study of inflated romances, which is often mistaken 
by its possessor for genuine poetical feeling, or a feverish desire for 
notoriety mistaken alike for poetical enthusiasm; which, incapable of 
equalling the beauties of an admired original, is content with an 
awkward or grotesque imitation of its defects. Of this description 
are those common-place productions which prate so fluently of * a 
home in the green vale’ or 4 the dark woods/ wherein to pass the 
day, playing on the flute or the harp, in 4 sweet communings with 
nature/ or of reposing on a bed of leaves beneath the outspreading 
arms of some aged oak, and a meal of roots and cold water to re¬ 
cruit exhausted nature after the excitement of poetry and music; 
with a host of other equally puerile or ridiculous conceits. But of 
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nature as it is, of existence as it is, of the common every-day world 
around us, not a touch is given. The sun shines in unclouded lustre; 
storm and min and wintry snow never visit their terrestrial Para¬ 
dise ; the rough places are made smooth, and the primeval curse has 
ceased to bring forth the thorn and the briar. 

If such were nature, earth might present the abundance and hap¬ 
piness of Eden; but the ancient curse upon earth and its offspring 
is still uncalled; the thorn and the briar still spring up, and noxious 
or useless weeds grow rankly and vigorously every where around 
us; annoying insects float in the air we breathe; venomous reptiles 
crawl beneath our feet; and the wild beast of the forest, with the 
ferocity of hunger and despair, contests with rtian, as he advances, 
the possession of the soil. Man must struggle for life itself with the 
elements above and the earth beneath, and in the struggle he calls in 
the powerful aid of the Artificial. Do we then depreciate natural 
beauty 1 Heaven forbid ! There is beauty even in the thorn and 
the briar; there is beauty in the useless weed; there is beauty in 
the ‘motes that people the sunbeamyet Nature, beautiful in her 
want of cultivation, beautiful in her unchecked luxuriousness, beau¬ 
tiful in her innocence and simplicity, reckless and prodigal of beauty 
as she may be, is nevertheless incapable of comprehending her own 
resources or applying her own powers. The Artificial has analyzed 
these resources and applied these powers, and in so doing has pro¬ 
duced much of utility, much of absurdity, and much of misery. 

Nature plants her acorns in the ground, and anon a little shoot 
springs forth that bends beneath the butterfly’s weight. Year after 
year she watches its growth, spreading its gnarled roots in the ground 
and its towering branches toward heaven, giving a resting-place to 
her birds and a shelter to her wild beasts. In time she sees old age 
dry up its sap and wither its leaves; and the storm that once scarcely 
bowed its majestic head at last prostrates it to the earth ; and all this 
time she has sat under its shade and gathered its nuts, but never 
thought her tree might cross the seemingly boundless ocean, either 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, or as the bearer of relief to 
starving thousands on a mission of mercy, or freighted with death 
and destruction on an errand of war. She has trampled thousands of 
times over the granite ledge or the marble quarry, but only to look 
for black-berries. Little did she dream that Art could summon from 
that quarry a form that in symmetry should rival her own. She once 
by chance pulled up a bush, and laid bare the rich ore in the moun¬ 
tains of Peru, and passed heedlessly on, little dreaming it would buy 
men’s bodies and souls. She has stood for ages by the water-fall 
and marvelled at its useless grandeur, and carolled gaily as the rain¬ 
bow spray sparkled on her tresses, without a thought of a power- 
loom or a spinning-jenny. She has seen the wind scatter the delicate 
threads of the cotton-plant, and she has laughingly blown the grace¬ 
ful thistle-down into the air, and thought one of as much value as the 
other, with never an idea of factories, tariffs, or dividends, of the 
‘ home market’ or ‘ free trade.’ 

She has watched the silk-worm weave its gorgeous shroud, and 
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wrap itself up and die, without a thought of soirees or ball-Tooms, 
flirtations or wedding-dresses. She has watched the lamb in its play¬ 
ful gambols, without speculating on the difference between ‘ ad va¬ 
lorem* and ‘specific duties,* or troubling her brain about flannels, 
blankets, or broad-cloths. She has reared the sugar-cane, and re¬ 
freshed herself with its rich pith, without the faintest shadowing- 
forth of distilleries or alcohol or license-laws, of ‘ moral suasion’ or 
temperance lectures, of ‘ delirium tremens/ or hospitals and alms¬ 
houses, of towmpaupers or police-courts, or jails, or the gallows. 
She has walked over the coal-mine, but not a furnace or forge has 
blazed before her eyes. She heard not in imagination the clanking 
of ponderous machinery, nor thought of seeking in those gloomy 
depths for a substitute for her own blessed and beauteous sun-light 
to throw its lurid brilliancy over the wasting misery or surfeited 
luxury of a city’s crowded streets, the tinsel splendor of the theatre, 
the feverish excitement of a gambling-hell, or the formal devotion of 
some aristocratic sanctuary. 

She has fled in terror from the scorching flood of the volcano, as 
she marked the destruction of luxurious and populous cities at its 
base ; and sorrowing, returned to rear her flo were and plant her trees 
over their ruins; and often has she trembled at the mighty voice of 
the earthquake, as it involved man and his marvels in a common 
ruin: but in fancy’s wildest vision she never thought of seizing the 
powerful spirits that thus manifest their hatred to mankind, and bid¬ 
ding them toil by day and by night to supply her wants or promote 
her pleasures, nor of compelling them to transport her over moun¬ 
tains or across earth’s isles and spreading continents and oceans! 
She has watched the thunder-cloud rising ‘ in folds of blackness/ and 
fled to her humble shelter from the tempest, and shielded her eyes 
from the lightning’s vivid glare; but to catch this same dazzling, 
reckless, intangible lightning, and cause it to transmit with its own 
measureless velocity from point to point tidings causing thousands of 
hearts to thrill with joy or sorrow, intelligence decisive of their for¬ 
tunes or their destiny, their weal or their wo; incidents the most 
trivial, or events the most important; the details of a change of 
fashion, or the slaughter and glory of a battle; ah incident of the 
family-circle, or the downfall of an empire; alas ! simple, inno¬ 
cent Nature, to have been told a tithe of all this, would have been 
‘astonished, even to the going down of the sun !’ 

But descending to matters regarded by the unpractical part of our 
fellow beings as the ‘ small things’ of life, we shall find Nature, beau¬ 
tiful child that she is, sadly deficient even in the knowledge of living 
comfortably. Her most devout admirers must accept her beauties 
and sublimities as she thinks proper to produce them. If they would 
explore the 1 Gothic vault’ of her forests, they must patiently endure 
clouded skies and drenching rains ; they must not repine at the prac¬ 
tical discomforts of the ‘crystal streams/ so beautiful in poetry, nor 
suffer their enthusiasm to be dashed by the unpoetical annoyances of 
black flies or mosquitoes: they must let Patience have her perfect 
work under the manifold inflictions of all that can bke, sting, or in- 
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flame, whether animal or vegetable they must judge no footing too 
soft or treacherous, no bed too cold or wet for their weary limbs, and 
no pillow too hard for their aching heads j and when they have fully 
experienced all this, they may justly estimate the comforts of the 
Artificial; they may then value the comfort of a cozy room, a snug 
fire and doling arm-chair, beneath the shelter of the much-abused 
‘monotonous brick -and- mortar ;* yes, they may even become so 
matter-of-fact as really to feel more satisfaction in the hard, smooth 
side-walks of their city residence, than in the ‘ velvet green-sward* or 
verdant fields of Nature in the country. 

And so too, when one has toiled and panted to gain the summit of 
some mountain whose broken crest attests a violent commotion, and 
then with delight traced out in the distance the course of a noble 
river, winding like a silver thread through the plain and the woods ; 
and marked the quiet lake flashing in the sunlight, with its dark set¬ 
ting of wooded hills; and the distant village, with its shaded dwellings 
and pointed spires, and its quiet church-yards; marked by a few white 
points glittering through the trees ; and the ocean bounding the dis¬ 
tant horizon, dotted here and there with a white sail, and the little 
sunny islands nestling along the shore; or peradventure has even 
stayed to watch the twilight blending with and fading away into moon¬ 
light, as the moon slowly rises from the ocean-depths, and the waves 
flashing and dancing as if they struggled to get into the broad stream 
of light beneath; yet after all, the certainty of a good supper, com¬ 
bining the luxuries which the Artificial has collected from earth, air 
and water, is the surest foundation of all their pleasure. How much 
pleasure would he have had in looking at all these magnificent tilings 
had he anticipated no better fare than Nature has provided, which 
might have been a bed of spruce boughs on these same magnificent 
rocks, a handful of acorns, perhaps, or some roots and cold water ] 

‘ Yea, verily* has the Artificial given him a comfortable shelter from 
the wet and the cold, from the wind and the snow, and shed around a 
life-giving Warmth; it has extracted delicious aroma from the Arabian 
berry, an exquisite flavor from the Chinese herb; it has extracted 
and condensed the saccharine principle ; it has wandered to and fro 
upon the earth in search of appetite-provoking spices and essences 
and syrups, and up and down in the cornel's of it for materials to com¬ 
bine with them ; it has discovered a ravishing and delicious harmony 
wherewith to arrange its combinations; an order, a beauty, a fitness 
of things, that never entered into the heart of Nature to conceive. 

Again, the Artificial provides a remedy for all the ills, defects and 
deformities that unaided Nature can in no way prevent. It tortures 
the plant and the mineral, and by the pangs of fire and pressure, the 
‘ peine forte et dure ,* it extracts confession of their secret qualities. 
It is thus enabled, in the place of hateful gray hairs, to give beautiful 
auburn or glossy black Adonis curls. So when Nature’s frail teeth, 
so apt to become a source of torture and deformity, have come to be 
utterly useless, or worse than useless, the Artificial replaces them 
sound, incorruptible and painless, that the owner may use as long as 
he lives. So when the thatch falls from the roof, or the eye-brows 
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disappear, or the roseate tint of Nature fades from the cheek, the 
Artificial is at hand with a substitute, claiming to be even more deli¬ 
cate, more beautiful, and far less liable to change and decay, than the 
frail original. It finds a parchment-covered skeleton, a galvanized 
mummy, and by the adroit application of its paints and cosmetics 
and beauty-giving compounds, and the skilful use of a cushion here 
and a plaster there, a compress in one place and a pad in another, to¬ 
gether with plenty of cotton, ‘ hay, straw and stubble,* converts it into 
a 4 first-rate’ belle or finished exquisite ; a change which Nature, with 
a blush and a laugh, would readily confess her entire inability to effect. 

And then as to amusements; does Nature ever get up a debating 
society or a lyceum 1 It may be she does ; but having no gas-lights, 
not even a farthing candle, she commences her performances with the 
first ray of morning in the green fields, or far away in the woods ; and 
her speakers, having no fear of the rules of order before their eyes, 
and unchecked by chairman or president, and knowing nothing of the 
* one-hour rule,* lift up their voices together in melodious confusion, 
and at the very extent of their breath. Did she ever give an Oratorio ] 
There is her standing performance at Niagara, which has become 
somewhat old-fashioned, or now and then a tempest among the White 
Mountains, or the Andes, or some such rude uncultivated place ; the 
deep bass of the thunder, as it pours from her mighty organ, shaking 
the everlasting hills ; but how cheerless all this, compared to the glitter 
of jewelry, the sparkling of bright eyes, the coquetry, the beautiful 
dresses, the belles and the exquisites, the bows and the smiles, the 
thrilling solos and overpowering choruses, afforded on similar oc¬ 
casions by the Artificial 1 Who would not prefer the 4 Hail-stone 
Chorus,* under such circumstances, in the concert-room, to the reality 
on the summit of Mount Washington I Did she ever furnish us with 
a ravishing Ellsler, or other admirable creatures of the same tribe 1 
No, indeed; with the prettiest prudery in the world she would have 
turned away her head from such a sight, and covered her laughing 
eyes with her taper fingers, and twisted over them her floating curls, 
and with a silver laugh ringing out clear and loud, from her quick 
sense of the ridiculous, she would have fled to the woods to amuse 
herself with the greater agility and superior delicacy of her monkeys. 
True, if she had seen the marble * Slave,* she might at first have thought 
it a sister from another planet, and thrown her arms around its neck, 
and kissed its lifeless lips ; but after the cold repulse that natural feel¬ 
ing always encounters from artificial refinement, she would have con¬ 
tented herself with placing, with a smile of superiority, her own equally 
graceful arm or glowing cheek beside the unconscious marble. 

But let us contemplate another phase of artificial life. Pass from the 
opera-house to the gallows. It may be that the safety and well-being 
of society demand this horrible atonement for a more horrible viola¬ 
tion, not of its own laws only, but of those of the Creator. But 
may not that victim, trembling on the dread brink of the grave, look 
back upon a life spent from the very first breath of infancy in poverty, 
ignorance and vice 1 Has not the Artificial, from the first dawn of 
existence, erected a wall of adamant, that has excluded him from all 
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prospect of social advancement % Has it not placed him in pinching 
want in the midst of abundance ; visited his poverty with penalties 
and degradations more bitter than those of affluent vice, and finally 
erected its scaffold whereon to consummate the sacrifice of its down¬ 
trodden outcast 1 Yes, in very truth these are his obligations to the 
Artificial. It has made him toil, that another might live in ease j it 
has made him suffer, that another might revel in voluptuous enjoy¬ 
ment ; it has appointed cold and hunger and nakedness to be his por¬ 
tion, that another might riot in wanton waste; it has denied a word 
of kindness or a look of encouragement to his convulsive struggles 
to keep the path of rectitude, while it has knelt with clinging adula¬ 
tion to selfishness, treachery and hypocrisy; and when it has taken 
from his life all of value or happiness for the good of an individual 
favorite, it finally takes its victim’s life for the good of the public. 
Nature would shed a pitying tear over the scene, while the Artificial 
finds only a source of maddening excitement, and impels men, women 
and children to rush to the fatal spot, and jostle and crowd each 
other, to gloat over the terror and dying agonies of the sufferer! 

The complete triumph of the Artificial over the Natural is to be 
seen in the passion for military glory. Nature instinctively shrinks 
from death ; the love of life is the strongest feeling in the feeblest of 
her creatures. The very worm under our feet exerts every power to 
preserve it. She shrinks too from pain and wretchedness in every 
form. If one species preys upon another, it is from the same impulse 
that man puts to death those he has domesticated or reared — to ob¬ 
tain food for the continuance of life. But as man becomes more ar¬ 
tificial, he overcomes more and more this instinctive feeling, and the 
work of destruction gradually changes from a matter of necessity for 
self-defence to a regular occupation, and that occupation becomes the 
most honorable in society. His instruments of destruction become 
more complicated and effective. We may trace the gradual progress 
in civilization and refinement by the transition from clubs to rude 
arrows, headed with flints or fish-bones ; from arrows to spears, lances 
and battle-axes; from the gorgeous insignia of chivalry to the first 
rude and cumbrous artillery, and from that to the almost perfected 
machinery of our own day, by which an incredibly great number of 
human corses may be produced by an incredibly small amount of 
human labor. 

But to realize at a glance the manifold curses or blessings of the 
Artificial, see the condition of the inhabitants of the islands first dis¬ 
covered by Columbus before any contact with European civilization. 
How remote from the conception of these simple beings the refine¬ 
ments of modem civilized life ! For example, they had not a theatre, 
nor an oyster-saloon, nor a soda-font, nor a gin-palace, nor a pack of 
cards, nor a billiard-table in all their domains. There was neither a 
lawyer nor black-leg, neither a doctor nor a mountebank, neither a 
minister nor a libertine, neither medicine nor manslaughter, neither 
a court-house, house of assignation, nor house of correction ; neither a 
church, college, divinity-school nor insane hospital; neither a circus 
nor a cock-pit; neither legislating, bull-baiting, nor horse-racing; net 
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a newspaper or novel, poet or blue-stocking; neither a tailor, jew¬ 
eller, shop-keeper, sheriff, bum-bailiff or thief-catcher; not a bank, 
broker’s-office, bank-director or pick-pocket; not a ball-room or a 
grog-shop ; not a gambling-hell or an alms-house ; not a jail or a gal¬ 
lows. The ‘ poor benighted heathen* never troubled themselves about 
the comparative merits of ‘rag money* or a ‘specie currency;’ of 
4 free trade* or 4 protective duties,* or of a church with or without a 
bishop. They had neither bills of exchange, drafts, orders, promis¬ 
sory notes, bonds, mortgages or deeds, and knew nothing whatever of 
the interesting relations of debtor and creditor, principal and surety. 
Poor senseless heathen ! we cease to wonder at the zeal of Christen¬ 
dom to convert them as speedily as possible to the true religion, and 
then despatch them from a world they knew not how to enjoy, to one 
where they could at once reap the benefits of their conversion. 

One more characteristic of the Artificial remains, and that is the 
immense superiority it gives to wealth alone over every moral, intel¬ 
lectual and physical excellence. Think of poor simple Nature care¬ 
fully replacing the earth and roots over the ruins she had accidentally 
laid bare! How utterly unconscious of the power of what she so un¬ 
wittingly concealed! Gold is the moving power of artificial life. 
The most endearing relations are ruthlessly ruptured, and the most 
sacred confidence violated, in its pursuit. It overcomes piety, honor, 
and even fanaticism. The man of piety will take his gold if dimmed 
by the fumes of the grog-shop; the man of honor will share the pro¬ 
fits of the house of prostitution, and fatten on the price of innocence 
and virtue ; and the abolitionist will gladly clutch his treasure, though 
procured by the toil of the slave, even to blood. In the recesses of 
that mind lay buried a power that can throw its omnipotent grasp over 
the human intellect; that can tame the passions, or excite them to 
savage ferocity; that can subjugate the will, turn wrong and injus¬ 
tice into right, and make crime a veriest foible. It can change, in the 
eyes of man, vulgarity and awkwardness to elegance, and ignorance 
and brutality to refinement. It makes ill-temper to be regarded as 
manly spirit; licentiousness an elegant amusement, and drunkenness 
an excusable source of excitement. It throws the sheltering cloak of 
insanity over cold-booded murder, and men pity the perpetrator as 
the unfortunate sufferer from a hereditary disease. The repulsive in 
form and feature of to-day, the uncultivated in mind and the degraded 
in morals, its magic invests to-morrow with the beauty of an Apollo 
and the refinement of a Chesterfield ; and men and women bow down 
and acknowledge them as standards of morality and taste, and cringe, 
and worship, and despise. 

Honor and blessing to the Artificial! Its course is ever onward and 
resistless. Let the poor, the humble and the feeble ‘look out for the 
engine !* It bows and bends men’s minds; restrains, annihilates or 
excites their natural passions; prescribes the manners and dictates the 
occupations of society; furnishes its own code of morals, enacts its 
own laws, and directs their administration ; sits supreme in the halls 
of justice and legislation ; rules over the sanctuary' and its worship* 
and controls the social intercourse of the family and the fireside* 
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Oh nightingale, thou wert for golden Junes, 

Not for the gusts of March ! — oh not for strife 
< With wind and tempest was thy Summer life, 

Mate of the sultry grasshopper whose tunes 
Of ecstacy leap faint up steaming noons, 

Keen in their gladness as the shrilling fife; 

With smiles not sighs thy days should have been rife — 
With quiet, calm as sleeps ’neath harvest moons; 

Thee, nature fashioned like the belted bee, 

Roamer of sunshine — fellow of the flowers, 

Hiving up honied sweets for man to see 
No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 

Alas, sweet singer, that thou might’st not live 
Sunned in the gladness that thou cam ’st to give! 
Oiborne- Place. Blackheath. 


AUNT PATTY SALTONSTALL, 


my / mw jjfjYKtuiumvn. 


Aunt Patty was my natural aunt. I was the only daughter of 
her youngest and favorite sister, and at my mother’s death was adopted 
by her, and lived with her until my marriage. Although for many 
years she had been confined to her sofa, in consequence of an acci¬ 
dent, yet her general health was so good, her mind so unimpaired by 
age, and her spirits so lively, that in leaving her for a month, in the 
heat of summer, to go into the country, I neither feared nor antici¬ 
pated the possibility of any change in her; more especially, as I had 
placed myself at so short a distance that I could see her from time to 
time. I was therefore much shocked by receiving a letter in the 
almost illegible hand of Aunt Patty’s faithful maid Betty, informing 
me that she had died suddenly the evening before. I set off imme¬ 
diately for the city where she resided, and it was with mournful thoughts 
that I passed over the well-known road leading to her house ; and the 
familiar objects were so painful to me, that I drew up the blind of the 
carriage and resigned myself to meditations and remembrances of 
my departed friend. The first feeling was a selfish one ; how I should 
miss her, and where should I ever find such a friend and adviser; so 
sympathizing, and yet so rational. 

She was one of that much-abused class, Old Maids, who have the 
reputation,(so often undeserved,) of being cross-grained and selfish ; 
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but though she had suffered many severe afflictions and heavy disap¬ 
pointments, yet no one had more of the milk of human kindness than 
she, and none of the storms of life had ever turned it sour. Nearly 
the last of an old and respectable family, she had a few aristocratic 
prejudices, a lingering reverence for the 4 good old times’ (which, by 
the way, are thought no better while passing than any other, but only 
when past) and rather an anti-republican contempt for the new fami¬ 
lies that were gaining foot-hold in fashionable society, whose grand¬ 
fathers and grand-mothers she remembered in quite different stations. 
In vain 1 pleaded with her that in our country education and merit 
were all that should make difference of rank; and pointed out all 
those in high places whose talents had raised them nom obscurity. 
All in vain : Aunt Patty was unconvinced, and met all my arguments 
with : 

4 Well, my dear, it may be so ; and certainly, in the cases you men¬ 
tion, there is some truth in it; but,’ she added, shaking her head, 
4 when you’ve lived as long as I have, my dear, you ’ll find there is a 
great deal in blood; blood, my dear, is thicker than water.’ 

This proverb was unanswerable, and finished the discussion. One 
or two such favorite ideas, and some little notions of rigid punctilio 
which the 4 hail-fellow-well-met’ freedom of modern manners has 
abrogated, I may truly say were Aunt Patty’s only failings, if they 
even deserved so harsh a name ; for a better Christian or a kinder 
friend never 4 bade the world good-night.’ 

For many years, as I have said, she had been entirely confined to 
her sofa. She had seen every one of her family pass away excepting 
myself; and yet though often lonely, and always more or less a suf¬ 
ferer, her cheerfulness, and unvarying interest in the world around 
her, were always sustained. Every body who wanted sympathy was 
sure to find it in Aunt Patty. For every one who was happy she had a 
bright smile, and a warm pressure of the hand; and for those who 
were in sorrow, a softened and tender tone of voice, and a tear of pity. 
Her face in fact seemed to say, 4 Come, ye disconsolate;’ and I used 
to tell her she was like David in the cave of Adullam, 4 for every one 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented, gathered themselves unto her.’ 

But I loved her smiles best. Her teeth were still handsome, her 
eyes undimmed; and she smiled with both; not the cold uncertain 
smile of the mouth only, like the sun on an iceberg, but a warm glow 
shining in her eyes, and overspreading her face, like that same lumi¬ 
nary when he sheds his ray over a summer landscape. You saw 
when she smiled that her heart was in it. And this was why every 
one loved her so much ; with no weakness, no 4 sentimentality lachry- 
maronum,’ she had real heart, real sensibility, which, united to true 
Christian benevolence, made her, in my partial opinion, almost perfect. 
Occasionally there was a little proud curl of the lip, when any thing 
mean or disgraceful was spoken of, and a hearty, truthful relish of 
the ridiculous and absurd, which showed that Aunt Patty might have 
a little lurking satire about her; and there was now and then a dash 
of it in her delightful stories of the Past and Present; just enough 
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to make them spicy, and give them flavor, but not enough to make 
them tingling and biting. Indeed, she owned that she was sometimes 
severe in her youth, when beset by impertinence, or resentful of mean¬ 
ness, but it must have been rather indignation than sarcasm; and when 
I knew her, sorrow had taught its softening lesson, and she 4 had/ as 
a modem poet so beautifully expresses it, * unlearned contempt.' 
(Would that this same poet, though he may have 4 unlearned* it him¬ 
self, had not taught others to feel it for him !) 

To return to my character. Aunt Patty was a chronicle and a pro¬ 
phet ; she 4 looked both ’fore and after.’ She was a chronicle, for she 
could tell as well as the parish-register how old every body was, and 
who their grand-fathers and grand-mothers were, and who they mar¬ 
ried, and where they lived, and what business they did, and what rela¬ 
tion they were to So-and-So, and if they had quarrelled, and why; 
and how much property they had, or if she did n’t know exactly, 4 she 
could guess pretty near it.’ 

She was a prophet, for she always knew what was coming to pass; 
she could foretel whether Mr. So-and-So would make his bow to 
Miss This or That, and whether Miss That or This would smile on 
Mr. So-and-So ; love affairs, by the way, being always particularly in¬ 
teresting to Aunt Patty. She always could tell what the weather was 
going to be, and prophesied our deepest snows and heaviest rains, 
and brightest sunshines, and longest droughts, with much more than 
almanac fidelity. I never entered Aunt Patty’s little parlor, but I 
was saluted with, * I knew you would be here to-day, my dear, so I 
told Betty to make some of her nice muffins for tea; or 4 I knew we 
should have snow, and you could not come for a day or two ;’ and 
even when I informed her of my engagement, which I fancied was 
known only to Mr. Lacey and myself, she stroked my cheek slily, and 
said she knew it was to be, and she could even tell the very day when 
it must have taken place. Her sagacity was vexatious for one reason; 
you could never surprise her, never tell her any news; and had she 
lived a hundred years earlier, I am afraid she would have been burnt 
for a witch, had any one been ill-disposed enough to accuse her. But 
Aunt Patty could have had no enemies. 

Having, from her confinement to the house, comparatively few 
sources of amusement, she had become a keen observer, and a close 
student of character in its minuter and every-day developments, and 
thus her unfaltering discrimination might be accounted for. To one 
less benevolent, such a power might have been dangerous; but her 
mantle of charity was thrown over what her truth-seeing eye could 
not but discover, and hid a multitude of sins. 

Aunt Patty was a great maker of pin-cushions and needle-books 
and those old-fashioned articles, 4 house-wifes’ and ‘ reticules.’ She 
always had one of the former, made of red morocco, with its store of 
thread, needles and silks, for any young gentleman-friend who was 
going from home ; 4 for men never knew how to take care of them¬ 
selves, poor things;’ and one of the latter for every young lady that 
was fitted off for boarding-school, for ‘ girls are always scolded for 
leaving their handkerchiefs about, dear young creatures;’ and there 
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was generally with the latter gift an addition of ‘ a pair of warm gloves, 
my dear, and ‘ do n’t tell any one.’ 

These reminiscences brought me to Aunt Patty’s ; a pleasant small 
two-story house, in a little retired court; and sad was the look that 
her queer little withered maid, Betty, gave me as she opened the door, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. As nearly as I could gather from 
her incoherent account, broken by her sobs, these were the circum¬ 
stances of her calm departure: She had seemed quite as well as in 
general through the day; in the evening, when Betty was reading the 
newspaper to her as usual, she sighed very heavily, and complained 
of some oppression for breath, but told her to go on, as she might fall 
asleep. After finishing the paper, she began as was her custom to 
read a chapter in the Bible. It was from St. John : 4 In my f tther’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for you.’ A heavy 
sigh from Aunt Patty attracted her notice, but she read on, after a 
moment’s pause, and when she had finished, on looking at her, she 
thought her asleep. She left her, to close the house for the night, and 
on returning, after a considerable time, alarmed by the length of her 
sleep, tried to waken her and found she was dead. Her spirit had 
passed away with that long sigh to the mansion prepared for her. 
1 She died,’ said Betty, with the poetry of real feeling, ‘like the autumn 
leaves that fall with their bright colors on, before they grow brown 
and shrivelled and faded.’ 

I went into the little parlor. There was the sofa on which she 
always reclined, and the little foot-stool on which I loved to sit by her; 
the card-table between the windows, where was nightly played her 
favorite game of whist; the old family-pictures, which she cherished 
with such pride ; and last not least, her India cabinet in the recess by 
the fire, with its beautiful old-fashioned lacquered writing-desk, whose 
odd figures had been my childish wonder. My husband took posses¬ 
sion of her keys, and found in one of the drawers of the cabinet her 
will, by which the cabinet and desk, with all its contents, and all the 
family pictures, were left to me. I had often suggested to Aunt Patty 
that it might arouse her, and help to pass away her hours of loneli¬ 
ness, if she were to write out some of those scenes in her life which 
she could describe so graphically; and I now found by an examina¬ 
tion of the desk that she had done so, and that her sketches comprised 
a great variety of subjects, some narratives of incidents, and descrip¬ 
tions of people, some merely her own thoughts as they arose in her 
mind. 

I had believed before that she was frequently in the habit of jotting 
down her thoughts upon paper, as any thing occurred to her, from the 
following circumstance : Some one was relating in her presence the 
disastrous consequences which had recently occurred from a casual 
mention of the sudden death of a young man in the hearing of a 
young lady, who had long been secretly attached to him, and a con¬ 
versation ensued upon the suffering often arising from such feelings 
being unknown, or at least unrevealed. Aunt Patty remarked, that 
circumstances which had come to her knowledge had led her to think 
much of it, and if we had no objection, she would read us something 
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in which she had expressed as nearly as possible those thoughts. We 
of course wished to hear it; and she read with a great deal of feeling 
the following verses, of which I then preserved a copy, and present 
them as a specimen of Aunt Patty’s * Scraps :* 

HIDDEN LOVE. 

And must I smile, when thou art near, 

On every flatterer I see, 

And to their trifling lend an ear, 

When I would list alone to thee T 

We meet amid the fair and gay, 

We smile and bow, perhaps we part 
Without a word or look to say 

What’s hid so deep in either heart. 

Or if retired, we talk apart, 

Is it of all that lies within? 

Does heart reveal its depths to heart? 

Oh no! we dare not that begin. 

We speak of science, touch on art, 

Discourse of each day's wondrous store 
Of subjects that the times impart 

To please the taste ; but nothing more ! 

We touch not on those hidden springs 
Where well the founts of love unknown. 

Our stores of sympathy, such things, 

Blissful yet dangerous, ne’er are shown. 

Oh no; we of the careless throng 
Seem lightest, gayest of the gay, 

And yet, their loudest stir among, 

I lose no tone, no word you say. 

I seem to lend an ear to all, 

But yet your voice alone I hear; 

I mark on whom your glances fall, 

Yet seem absorbed with those more near. 

And must it thus forever be? 

Forever thus two hearts to meet ? 

As strangers cold each other see, 

Mere strangers thus each other greet ? 

Wien, if unlocked, the stores that lie, 

The treasures sweet of life-long love, 

In those poor hearts that thus belie 
The feelings they would gladly prove: 

Angels from bliss might e’en look down 
With pleasure from their realms of light 
And witness without e’er a frown, 

Love like their own, so pure find bright 
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O ! often in this world of sin 

Such woes the feeling heart conceals; 

Hides with a mask the thoughts within, 

And its dear secret ne’er reveals. 

Oh God ! teach all whose adverse fate 
Consigns them to so drear a lot, 

To turn to Ther, on Tiiee to wait, 

And earthly love to value not z.c?.inx%. 


THANKSGIVING IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


* r>Kr n. KtlTCH FROM T.T F F. 


We see at the old homestead an elderly couple, assisted perhaps 
by their oldest daughter, preparing to receive their children, from 
whom they have been parted .since last* Thanksgiving/ The sons, 
with their wives and children, arrive perhaps the day before, one 
after another. Each is received with a hearty welcome and a cor¬ 
dial embrace. They all feel as if they were boys again ; and before 
they have been a half-hour in the house, they have rummaged it from 
top to bottom ; looked into every crack and corner, and finally ended 
by going into the kitchen-pantry and store-room, to inspect some of 

* Mother’s’ good cheer. To church they go, the whole family crowd¬ 
ing into one pew, if possible, the youngest still clinging nearest 

* Mother/ The ancient dominie’s face beams with pleasure as he 
glances around from the pulpit, and sees so many more faces than 
usual. Many of them he has christened, and taught their first cate¬ 
chism ; watched their mental growth with affectionate eyes ; married 
them, perhaps, and seen them depart from their native place for other 
homes; but he is happy in again directing their thoughts in thank¬ 
fulness to the ‘ Giver of all good and perfect gifts,’ and in again ex¬ 
horting them to ‘ fear God and keep His commandments/ 

Once more the returned relatives lift up their hearts as well as their 
voices in the closing hymn ; and at the end of the services, after ex¬ 
changing greetings with many old and well-remembered faces, they 
set out with their parents for home. They arrive with good appe¬ 
tites, (thanks to the length of the sermon !) and are soon seated at the 
feast of the day. Their father, the patriarch of the family, slowly 
and reverentially thanks their Maker for the blessings they enjoy and 
the feast prepared for them. When he has concluded, there is a 
momentary silence, followed by a gradually increasing hum, until 
all are busily engaged in doing honor to the rich repast. The dinner 
is the best that could possibly be eaten. All the meat and vegetables 
are from the homestead-farm, and they are all determined to * make 
the most’ of them by leaving the least. The ancient jest and laugh 
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go round. Grand-father tells the young ones that 4 he who eats the 
most turkey may have the most pie.* The juveniles accordingly fall- 
to, vieing with each other to obtain the 4 most pie.* Soon, however, 
when they attack the pie, they find they have no room for it! Then 
bursts the hearty laugh from the 4 old folks/ followed perhaps by a 
remark, that that joke was so old, that it would be the height of im¬ 
politeness not to laugh at it. 

Thus they go on, piling jest upon jest, joke upon joke. Grand¬ 
father is called upon by 4 the boys* for a story, and he begins for the 
hundredth time in their hearing a never-tiring tale of the Revolution, 
instilling into their young minds a fervid love of country. Then fol¬ 
lows, as a matter of course, a comparison of the degenerate patriot¬ 
ism of the present day with 4 the good old times that tried men’s 
souls.’ After that, if the weather is fair, the * little people’ are sent 
in the garden to play; and with a hint to 4 take care of their clothes, 
and not go near the water,’ they are dismissed until supper-time. 
Their elders now converse about the changes that have taken place 
in the neighborhood during the last year, from which they glide into 
their own prospects and intentions for the coming season. This 
proves a fruitful theme for conversation, and occupies them until 
dark, when the children are to be 4 looked up.’ The boys have bro¬ 
ken up into groups, and gone as many different ways ; some with the 
girls to play in the barn; some to the stables, or wagon-house ; others 
down to the mill, and from there to the best fishing-place in the neigh¬ 
borhood, under the guidance of some hatless, ragged little urchin, 
who seems to belong nowhere in particular, save out-of-doors; some, 
by means perfectly unaccountable, have found ingress into the carpen¬ 
ter’s shop, and are doing their best to spoil tools and timber, under 
the plea of making a sled. In short, they are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and their 4 anxious mothers’ have the fidgets until 
they are all found, and have given a satisfactory account of them¬ 
selves. After a little admonition and a good supper, they are packed 
off to bed. 

The next older set, after a while, seemingly by instinct, meet 
around the kitchen fire, and tell or listen to ghost-stories, or hear 
Jake the hired man tell his, until they scarce dare look over their 
shoulders. Presently it is time to go to bed. The oldest takes up 
the candle and leads the way, the others following, as near as the 
nature of the stairs will permit, until they reach the bed-room, usu¬ 
ally the open garret of the house. Here they feel comparatively % 
safe, until they are almost in bed, when one calls out, 4 The last one 
in bed blows out the candle !’ Then follows a scene of haste and 
confusion l Some, in their hurry or their nervousness, forget to take 
their 4 trowse’s’ off, but jump in as they are. Others, more cool but 
no less scared, take it more philosophically; finish undressing, in 
haste, to be sure ; and when all are in, find the candle is n’t out yet; 
and those who have their unmentionables on must get up and take 
them off. Then follows a scene like Bedlam broken loose. At last 
they are all in their night-gear, and in bed again ; when it is ascer¬ 
tained that no one was in bed last; the one who was seen to get in 
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last is therefore ordered by the majority to blow out the candle. For 
the life of him he dare not do it, and finally prevails on two others to 
go with him and accomplish the fearful deed. After a good many 
false alarms and sudden startings for the bed, the candle is extin¬ 
guished, and all is dark in an instant! Their heads are under the 
blankets in a twinkle, with their knees touching their chins, and sha¬ 
king from very terror; when the rush of the three who blew out the 
candle makes such a noise, that word comes up from down stairs to 
‘ Stop that racket up there, or some one would fee up after them.* In 
a mmute all grows quiet; when gradually, as they become accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness, a humming conversation takes place touching 
the sports and pastimes of the day; and finally one after another 
drops asleep, overcome with the intense enjoyments of the day. 


THE YOUNG GRAYHEAD. 


at. THOMAS MILLER. 


Wi find tbs annexed simple end most touching sketch copied Into a manuscript volume, which 
has been kindly loaned us by an obliging friend and correspondent. It is by Thomas Mii.lbr., the 
London 'basket-maker,’ and now first appears in print on this side the Atlantic. If there are Ameri¬ 
can fathers and mothers who con read It without tears, they have little feeling in common with us. 

Ed. Knickerbocker. 


Grief hath been known to turn the young head gray ; 
To silver over, in a single day, 

The bright locks of the beautiful; their prime 
Scarcely o’erpast; as in the fearful time 
Of Gallia’s madness, that discrowned head 
Serene, that on the accursed altar bled, 

Miscalled of Liberty. Oh ! martyred Queen ! 

What must the sufferings of that night have been; 
That one which sprinkled thy fair tresses o’er 
With Time’s untimely snow ! But now no more, 
Lovely, august, unhappy one ! of thee; 

I have to tell an humbler history, 

A village-tale, whose only charm, in sooth, 

If any, will be sad and simple truth. 

‘ Mother,’ quoth Ambrose to his thrifty dame—- 
So oft our peasant’s wont his wife to name, 

(‘ Father’ and « Master’ to himself applied,) 

As life’s grave duties matronize the bride — 

* Mother, quoth Ambrose, as he faced the North, 

1 1’m thinking that to-night, if not before, 

There ’ll be wild work. Dost hear old Chewson roar 2 
It’s brewing up down westward ; and look there, 

One of those sea-gulls! — ay, there goes a pair ; 

And such a sudden thaw ! If rain comes on, 

As threats, the waters will be out anon ; 

The path by th’ ford’s a dangerous bit of way — 

Beat let the young ones bide fix»m school to-day.* 

VOL. XXXI. ' 7 
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*Do, mother, do!’ the quick-eared urchins cried; 
Two little lasses to the father’s side 
Close clinging, as they looked from him to spy 
The answering language of the mother’s eye. 

There was denial, and she shook her head : 

‘ nay ’ no harm ^ 001116 to them,’ she said; 

4 The mistress lets them off, these short dark days, 

An hour the earlier; and our Liz., she says, 

May quite be trusted (and I know’t is true) 

To take care of herself and Jenny too; 

And so she ought; she’s seven, come first of May_ 

Two years the oldest | and they give away 
The Christmas bounty at the school to-day.* 


The mother’s will was law, (alas for her 
That hapless day, poor soul!) she could not err, 
Thought Ambrose ; and his little fair-haired Jane 
(Her name-sake,) to his heart he hugged again. 
When each had had her turn ; she clinging so 
As if that day she could not let him go. 

But Labor’s sons must snatch a hasty bliss 
In nature’s tenderest mood — one last fond kiss • 
‘God bless my little maids!’ the father said, ’ 
And cheerly went his way to win their bread. 
Then might be seen, the playmate-parent gone, 
What looks demure the sister-pair put on ; 

Not of the mother as afraid, or shy, * 

Or questioning the love that could deny ; 

But simply, as their simple training taught, 

In quiet, plain straightforwardness of thought 
(Submissively resigned the hope of play,) 

Toward the serious business of the day. 

To me there’s something touching, I confess, 

In the grave look of early thoughtfulness, 

Seen often in some little childish face 
^nong the poor. Not that wherein we trace 
(Shame to our land, our rulers and our race !) 

The unnatural sufferings of the factory-child; 

But a staid quietness, reflective, mild, 

Betokening, in the depths of those young eyes, 
Some of life’s cares, without its miseries. 


So to the mother’s charge, with thoughtful brow, 
Ihe docile Lizzy stood attentive now; 

Proud of her years, and of imputed sense, 

And prudence, justifying confidence ; 

While little Jenny, more demurely still, 

Beside her waited the maternal will. 

So standing hand-in-hand, a lovelier twain 
Gainsbro’ ne’er painted; no, nor he of Spain, 
Glorious Murillo .'—and by contrast shown 
More beautiful. The younger little one. 

With large blue eyes, and silken ringlets fair, 

By nut-brown Lizzy, with smooth-parted hair, 

Sable and glossy as the raven’s wing, 

And lustrous eyes, as dark. 

T . , ‘ Now mind and bring 

Jinny safe home,’the mother said; ‘don’t stay ^ 
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To pull a bough or berry by the way; 

And when you come to cross the ford, hold fast 
Your little sister’s hand ’till your ’re quite past; 

That plank’s so crazy and so slippery, 

(If not o’erflowed, the stepping-stones will be ;) 

But you ’re good children; steady as old folk ; 

I *d trust you any where.* Then Lizzy’s cloak, 

A good gray mantle, lovingly she tied, 

And amply little Jenny’s back supplied 

With her own warmest shawl. ‘ Be sure,* said she, 

‘ To wrap it round, and knot it carefully, 

(Like this,) when you come home, just leaving free 
One hand to hold by. Now make haste away; 

Good will to school, and then good right to play !* 

Was there no sinking at the mother’s heart* 

When, all equipt, they turned them to depart ? 

When down the lane she watched them as they went, 

*Till out of sight, was no fore-feeling sent 
Of coming ill ? In truth I cannot tell; 

Such warnings have been sent , we know full well. 

And must believe, believing that they are, 

In mercy sent, to rouse, restrain, prepare. 

And, now I mind me, something of the kind 
Did surely haunt that day the mother’s mind, 

Making it irksome to stay all alone 

By her own quiet hearth. Though never known 

For idle gossiping was Jenny Gray, 

Yet so it was, that mom she could not stay 
At home with her own thoughts, but took her way 
To her next neighbor’s, half a loaf to borrow, 

Yet might her store have lasted out the morrow ; 

And with the loan obtained, she lingered still; 

Said she, ‘ My master, if he *d had his will, 

Would have kept back our little girls from school 
This dreadful morning; and I *m such a fool, 

Since they *ve been gone, I *ve wished them back; but then 
It won’t do in such things to humor men ; 

Our Ambrose, ’specially ; if left alone, 

He *d spoil those darlings; but it *s coming on, 

That storm he said was brewing, sure enough I 
Well, what of that ? To think what idle stuff 
Will come into one’s head! — and here with you 
I stop as if I *d nothing else to do, 

And they *11 come home drown’d rats ! .1 must begone, 

To get dry things, and put the kettle on.* 

His day’s work done, three mortal miles and more 
Lay between Ambrose and his cottage-door; 

A weary way, God wot, for weary wight ! 

And yet far off, the curling smoke in sight 
From his own chimney, and his heart felt light! 

How pleasantly the humble homestead stood 
Down the green lane, by sheltering hazle-wood. 

How sweet the wafting of the evening breeze 
In spring-time from his two old cherry trees, 

Sheeted with blossoms! And in hot July, 

From the brown moor-track, shadowless and dry, 

How grateful the cool covert to regain 
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Of his own avenue, that shady lane, 
With the white cottage in a slanting glow 
Of sunset glory, gleaming bright'below, 
And jasmine porch, his rustic portico! 


With what a thankful gladness in his face 
(Silent heart-homage, plant of special grace,) 

At the lane’s entrance slackening oft his pace. 
Would Ambrose send a loving look before; 
Conceiting the caged black-bird at the door. 

The very black-bird, strained its little throat 
In welcome, with a more rejoicing note; 

And honest Tinker, dog of doubtful breed, 

All bristle, back and tail, but ‘ good at need,* 
Pleasant his greeting to th’ accustomed ear; 

But of all welcomes, pleasantest, most dear, 

The ringing voices, like sweet silver bells, 

Of his two little ones. How fondly swells 
The father’s heart, as dancing up the lane, 

Each clasps a hand in her small hand again, 

And each must tell her tale, and say her say, 
Impeding as she leads with sweet delay, 
(Childhood’s blest thoughtfulness,) his onward way. 


And when the wintry day closed in so fast, 

Scarce for his task would dreary day-light last; 

And in all weathers, driving sleet and snow, 

Home by that bare, bleak moor-track must he go. 
Darkling and lonely. Oh ! the blessed sight, 

(His holy star,) that little twinkling light 
From one small window, through the leafless trees 
Glimmering so fitfully; no eye but his 
Had spied it so far off. And sure was he, 

Entering the lane, a steadier beam to see, 

Ruddy and broad as peat-full hearth could pour, 
Streaming to meet him from the open door. 

Then, though the black-bird’s welcomfe was unheard, 
Silenced by winter; note of summer bird 
Still hailed him, from no mortal fowl alive, 

But from the cuckoo-clock, just striking five. 


And Tinker’s ear and Tinker’s nose were keen; 
Off started he, and then a form was seen 
Dark’ning the door-way; and a smaller sprite, 

And then another, peered into the night, 

Ready to follow free on Tinker’s track, 

But for the mother’s hand that held her back; 
And yet a moment — a few steps—and then 
Pull’d o’er the threshold by that eager pair, 

He sits by his own hearth, in his own chair; 
Tinker takes post beside, with eyes that say, 

‘ Master, we’ve done our business for the day.’ 

The kettle sings, the cat in chorus pun, 

The busy housewife with her tea-things stin ; 

The door made fast, the old stuff-curtain drawn, 
How the hail clatten! — let it clatter on; 

How the wind raves and rattles! — what cares he, 
Safe housed and warm beneath his own roof-tree, 
With a wee lassie pratt’ling on each knee ? 
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Such was the hour, how sacred and apart! 

Wanned in expectancy the poor man’s heart, 

Summer and winter as his task he plied; 

To him and his the literal doom applied 
Pronounced on Adam ; but the bread was sweet 
So earned for such dear mouths. The weary feet, 
Hope-shod, stepped lightly on the homeward way; 

So specially it fared with Ambrose Gray, 

The time I tell of. He had worked all day 
At a great clearing; vig’rous stroke on stroke 
Striking, ’till when he stopped, his back seemed broke, 
And the strong arm dropt nerveless. What of that ? 
There was a treasure hidden in his hat — 

A play-thing for the young ones. He had found 
A dormouse-nest; the living ball coil’d round 
For its long winter sleep; and all his thought, 

As he trudged stoutly homeward, was of naught 
But the glad wonderment in Jenny’s eyes, 

And graver Lizzy’s quieter surprise, 

When he should yield, by guess, and kiss and prayer, 
Hard-won, the frozen captive to their care. 

T was a wild evening, wild and rough: 1 1 knew,* 
Thought Ambrose , 4 those unlucky gulls spoke true, 
And Gaffer Chewson never growls for naught; 

I should be mortal ’mazed now, if I thought 
My little girls were not safe housed before 
This blinding hail-storm ; ay, this hour or more, 

Unless by that old crazy bit of board 
They’ve not passed dry-foot over shallow ford, 

That I ’ll be bound for — swoll’n as it must be ; 

Well, if my mistress had been ruled by me’- 

But checking the half-thought as heresy, 

He look’d out for the house-star; there it shone, 

And with a gladden’d heart he hastened on. 

He’s in the lane again ; and there below 
Streams from the open door-way that red glow 
Which warms him but to look at. For his prize 
He cautious feels; all safe and snug it lies. 

* Down, Tinker ! down, old boy ! — not quite so free! 
The thing thou sniffest is no game for thee. 

But what’s the meaning? No look out to-night? 

No living soul astir? Pray God all’s right! 

Who ’s flutt’ring round the peat-stack in such weather, 
Mother!’ You might have felled him with a feather, 
When the short answer to his loud ‘ Hillo,’ 

And hurried question, * Are they come?’ was, * No!* 
To throw his tools, and hastily uuhook 
The old crack’d lantern from its dusty nook, 

And while he lit it, speak a cheering word 
That almost choked him, and was scarcely heard, 

Was but a moment’s act — and he was gone 
To where a fearful foresight led him on. 

Passing a neighbor’s cottage in his way, 

Mark Fenton’s, him he took, with short delay, 

To bear him company; for who could say 
What need might be? They struck into the track 
The children should have taken coming back 
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From school that day; and many a call and shout 
Into the pitchy darkness they sent out, 

And by the lantern’s light peered all about, 

In every road-side thicket, hole and nook, 

Till suddenly, as nearing now the brook, 

Something brushed past them. That was Tinker’s bark ! 
Unheeded he had followed in the dark 
Close at his master’s heels, but swift as light 
Darted before them now. Be sure he’s right! 

* He’s on the track !’ cried Ambrose. * Hold the light 
Low down; he’s making for the water. Hark! 

I know that whine. The old dog's found them, Mark !* 

So speaking breathlessly, he hurried on 
Toward the old crazy foot-bridge. It was gone! 

And all his dull contracted light could show 
Was the dark void, and black swoll’n stream below. 

* Yet there’s life somewhere — more than Tinker’s whine — 
That’s sure!’ said Mark ; * so let the lantern shine 

Down yonder. There’s the dog; and hark!’ 

• ‘ Oh dear!’ 

And a low sob came faintly on the ear, 

Mock’d by the ebbing gust Down' quick as thought 
Into the stream leap’d Ambrose, when he caught 
Fast hold of something; a dark huddled heap, 

Half in the water, where’t was scarce knee-deep 
For a tall man ; and half above it, propped 
By some old ragged side-piles, that had stopped 
End-wise the broken plank, where it gave way 
With the two little ones, that luckless day! 

1 My babes! my lambkins! was the father’s cry. 

One little voice made answer: * Here am I /’ 

’T was Lizzy’s ; there she crouched with face as white, 

More ghastly, by the flickering lantern’s light, 

Than sheeted corpse. The pide blue lips drawn tight, 

Wide parted, showing all the pearly teeth. 

And eyes on some dark object underneath 
Washed by the turbid water, fixed like stone, 

One arm and hand stretched out, and rigid grown, 

Grasping, as in the death-gripe, Jenny’s frock! 

There she lay, drowned ! Could he sustain that shock, 

The doating father! Where s’ the unriven rock 
Can bide such blasting in its flintiest part 
As that soft sentient thing, the human heart! 

They lifted her from out her wat’ry bed; 

Its covering gone, the lovely little head 
Hung like a broken snow-drop all aside, 

And one small hand. The mother’s shawl was tied, 

As was her last injunction, * fast and warm ;* 

Too well obeyed; too fast! — a fatal hold 
Affording to a twig, by a thick fold 
That caught and held her in the river’s bed, 

While through the reckless water overhead 
Her life-breath bubbled up. 

1 She might have lived 

Struggling like Lizzy !’ was the thought that rived 
The wretched mother’s heart, when she knew all, 

* But for my foolishness about that shawl: 
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And master would have kept them back the day; 
But I was wilful — driving them away 
In such wild weather!’ 


Thus the tortured heart 
Unnaturally 'gainst itself takes part, 

Driving the sharp edge deeper of a wo 
Too deep already. They had raised her now, 

And parting the wet ringlets from her brow, 

To that and the cold cheek and lips as cold, 

The father glued his warm ones, ere they rolled 
Once more the fatal shawl, her winding-sheet, 

About the precious clay. One heart still beat, 

Wanned by his heart’s-blood. To his only child 
He turned him, but her piteous moaning wild 
Pierced him afresh — and now she knew him not 
* Mother,’ she murmured, * who says I forgot ? 

Mother! indeed, indeed, I kept fast hold 

And tied the shawl quite close — she can’t be cold; 

But she won’t move! — we slipped, I do n’t know how. 
But I held on ; oh ! I’m so weary now, 

And it’s so dark and cold! oh dear, oh dear! 

And she won’t move !' If father was but here!’ 


Poor lamb! she wander’d in her mind, ’t was clear; 

But soon the piteous murmur died away, 

And quiet in her father’s arms she lay; 

They the dead burthen had designed to take, 

The living so near lost. For her dear sake, 

And one at home, he arm’d himself to bear 
His misery like a man ; with tender care 
Doffing his coat her shivering form to fold; 

(His neighbor bearing that which felt no cold.) 

He clasped her close, and so, with little said, 

Homeward they bore the Living and the Dead. 

From Ambrose Gray’s poor cottage all that night 
Shone fitfully at times a shifting light 
Above, below, for all were watchers there, 

Save one sound sleeper. Her, parental care, 

Parental watchfulness, availed not now. 

But in the young survivor’s throbbing brow, 

And wand’ring eyes, delirious fever burned, 

And all night long from side to side she turned, 

Piteously plaining like a wounded dove, 

With now and then a murmur, ‘ She won't move !* 

And lo \ when morning, as in mock’ry bright, 

Shone on that pillow, passing strange the sight; 

That young head’s raven hair was streaked with white! 
No idle fiction this; such things have been 
We know, and now I tell what I have seen. 

Life struggled long with Death in that small frame, 

But it was strong, and conquered. All became 
As it had been with the poor family; 

All, saving that which never more might be : 

There was an empty place — they were but three. 
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GREEN-MOUNTAIN CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS A ?AUILHK FP18TI.F TO THE EDITOR. 


Montpelier , ( Vt .) Dec. 1, 1847. 

Public business is managed expeditiously in Vermont. The le¬ 
gislature has recently adjourned, after sitting one month. Public 
speeches and documents are models in their way. The Governor’s 
message was short and sensible. The Governor himself is short and 
sensible. Several important measures were passed. The tippling- 
law remains as it was. Not a drop of the * critter’ is to be found in 
this place. Colic may twist its entrails out, and die, crying ‘ Brandy !’ 
The nearest approach to it is a hot poultice. One happy result is, 
that the ‘ falling sickness’ is not known, and horses alone are taken 
with the ‘ staggers.’ The project of bridging Lake Champlain ex¬ 
cited much interest. The good people of Burlington thought that 
their prosperity would be thereby abridged. Finally, the measure 
passea by a bare majority. A committee reported in favor of em¬ 
ploying Hiram Powers to execute statues of Ethan Allen and Tho¬ 
mas Chittenden. It appears that no pictures of ‘ these gentlemen’ 
are known to exist; therefore it was resolved, as a preliminary mea¬ 
sure, that Mr. Mason, the artist, be employed to search up pictures, 
and if any be found, to take copies. M. Vattemare has been here 
and divulged his plan. He brought a large port-folio, and was heard 
every day for a week * on ’change’ by large crowds of ‘ reverend 
seigniors’ and beautiful ladies, whom his fluency delighted. He left 
behind him some medallions and engravings, receiving in ‘ exchange’ 
the cordial commendation of the State ; as the legislators were in a 
hurry to go home and kill pigs. 

The winter has begun. ‘ Camel’s Hump’ is covered with snow. 
Vidcs ut alta . The mud is pituitous, and sucks off your India-rub¬ 
bers. I saw a small boy fall upon his haunches, and ne could n’t get 
up to save him, but stuck fast and bawled piteously. The little Wi¬ 
nooski river throbs already with a full pulse, and will be soon high 
enough to carry away a few bridges. When it is at its lowest ebb, 
it frets most; in which it only imitates humanity. Six miles from 
here it passes through sublime scenery at the Falls of Middlesex. 
Nature has torn asunder the jaws of the solid rock, a la Van Amburgh. 
The whole aspect of the place is gloatingly savage ; the abyss one 
hundred feet; and the water goes agonizing among the disjecta 
membra of rocks worn into deep sockets, and rounded into the sem¬ 
blance of gigantic bones, as if the carcasses of a caravan of mam¬ 
moths had been strewed in slaughter. Over that jutting rock a deer, 
galled in the chase, once leaped. I think I see him in mid-air, the 
picture of grace, painted on the sky, his antlers well defined, his 
hoofs upward, his smooth limbs strung to the utmost in the extacy of 
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this flying vault! It is but a flashing vision, and then he goes to 
take his part with the mammoths. Over the same rock, or one like 
it in this neighborhood, once Ethan Allen, in the heydey of his blood, 
stepped out, pivotted on one foot over the frightful abysm, waved his 
cap m the air, and gave a dare-devil 4 Hail-Columbia* hurrah! 

What a wild scene it is, looking down from the narrow bridge 
which spans the cleft of the rock through which the waters flow! 
Some years ago the snows on the mountains thawed suddenly, turned 
the hill-side cascades into cataracts, filled up all this channel, boiled 
over, and swept the whole country with a sublime destruction. 
Where the flood went, the trees of the forests dropped their lordly 
heads as the slender wheat-stalks in the time of harvest. Houses 
and barns waltzed together an instant, and then went 4 down in the 
middle* of the stream. All kinds of goods had a great sail; stocks 
rose, and even stones ; ducks were drowned ; pigs committed suicide 
by cutting their own throats, as they always do when they play the 
amphibious; horned cattle came rolling along on the tide. Many a 
Mantilini became a 1 moist, unpleasant body.* * Apples,* and other 
substances, 4 swam together,* as in Deucalion's 4 Deluge.* Yon mill 
appears fixed on the rock. Its predecessor-mill swung round with 
an awful crash, and went down, miller and all, into the jaws of these 
Symphlegades, where it was in turn ground and 4 craunched* and 
devoured up, as if an hundred barrels of flour were a small meal, and 
cog-wheels and mill-stones digestible. 

Did you ever witness the preparations for a New-England Thanks¬ 
giving ]—and if yea, answer me, did you ever see any thing so enor¬ 
mous 1 But of all God's creatures, turkeys appear to be slaughtered 
most. I saw nine hundred driven in the middle of the road like a 
flock of sheep, the ring-leaders coaxed along, and darting out their 
long necks, with the eagerness of a polar needle, after a few grains 
of com. They had a very martial air, owing to the quantity of red 
flannel about their throats; and being pretty well corned, the noise 
which they made could be heard a mile off; a curious compound of 
crowing, chuckling, cackling, strangling, and pouring water out of a 
bottle. The appearance of these birds created a general guffaw 
through the whole town. Here was 4 white’ and 4 dark meat* enough 
for nine hundred patriarchs to carve up for their posterities. How 
much cold water would be required for such an amount of dryness! 
how much salt for such freshness! how much sage! how much 
parsley ! how much stale bread ! On 4 Thanksgiving-day* every 
county poor-house 4 sets a good table,* and every beggar in rags and 
tags and velvet gowns will be put off with nothing short of a side- 
bone or a piece of the breast. Consequently, here were eighteen 
hundred drum-sticks to be thrown to the dogs. Well, of all parts of 
the bird- I know a carver famous for giving drum-sticks. Cap¬ 
tain U -l, look to it! I never shall forget the lustrous expectancy 

of my friend's countenance when his plate was gone up for a bit of 
the fowl; and when it came back, (he was one of your 4 no choice* 
individuals,) and when it came back, there lay (what pencil could 
picture the blackness of his looks !) with all the laid-out expression 
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of an amputated limb, a *dry drum-stick !—while the Captain, his 
shirtTCollar creased down, his hair sleeked off, and standing up, (for 
he always stands in carving,) proceeded to sliver away from the pro¬ 
tuberant breast-bone the Bnow-white slices. I would as lief eat my 
grand-father's crutch as a turkey’s leg, on which he has done all his 
walking—and sitting too, it may be—through a protracted life, to 
say nothing of the muscular exercise of many a backward scratch in 
the dirt (bull-fashion,) to get worms. It is rather hard to manage 
that series of cords and shining integuments, strong as the ropes of 
the Chinese junk, and drawn down tight like tenkcords. This fabric 
can be torn lengthwise from the smooth bone, but it wants the teeth 
of the * lean dogs’ that Alp saw, to do it with. But enough of drum¬ 
sticks. 

December 5th. — Started upon a winter journey over the Green 
Mountains. Left the metropolis at an early hour, passing through 
Berlin, (no more like old Berlin than Rome to Mantua,) Brookfield, Ran¬ 
dolph, and other towns. At M-the court was attending to a case 

of slander. Here an instance of the argumentum ad hominem struck 
me, while the horses were eating their oats and sipping water from a 
mountain rivulet. The prosecuting attorney was a man of uncom¬ 
mon talent. A by-stander said he could prevail more with twelve 
men than any lawyer in the county, and could 4 keep a jury in tears a 
half a day about three acres of hemlock-swamp.’ He frequently 
alluded to the defendant as the 4 old gen’lman,’ always stretching out 
the right arm to its full length, and pointing with the fore-finger to the 
individual in question. This attracted the stare of the whole court, 
which was contorted in one big eye of admiration. I turned and saw 
the defendant, not so very old after all, say about sixty, with a sturdy 
look, shining pate, clear, round, black eye, that never quailed, coun¬ 
tenance pretty well bronzed, and covered with the slightest imaginable 
smile at this direct appeal. 

1 There he sits!’ exclaimed the attorney, turning about, and con¬ 
templating him from head to foot. 4 The old gen’l’man do n’t do 
things by halves. It’s enough to look at him to know that.’ 

He then proceeded to say that he 4 he knew something about him, 
for he had been his lawyer, and a capital client he was, for he paid 
well. But he was as tough as a knot, as stubborn as an oak, as bitter 
as gall, and implacable as the grave. I ask you to look at him , gen¬ 
tlemen of the jury,’ he continued, again extending his arm ; and this 
physiognomical survey was going on when I was compelled to leave 
the court. But I afterward learned that the 4 old gen’Pman’ was 
mulcted in pretty heavy damages, which will teach him hereafter 
to wash his face in buttermilk and not to slander his neighbor. 

The following occurred day before yesterday in 4 Caledonia Ccounty 
A case of assault and battery was tried, of which the facts were some¬ 
thing like these : A Native American Meeting was just snugly organ¬ 
ized at a tavern, when a lecturer on Romanism would insist on mount¬ 
ing the tribune to declare his 4 Facts.’ He had with him a book, with 
some such title, from the front page of which he commenced to read 
the form of a Papal interdict or excommunication, quoted from the 
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< Tristram Shandy’ of Laurence Sterne, where Doctor Slop, unable 
to untie the strings of a certain bag, vented his curses in this Catholic 
manner. The chairman of the meeting informed him that his remarks 
were out of place. He * thought not.’ The chairman ordered him 
to sit down, under pain of excommunication from the meeting, which 
he promptly and magnanimously declined. Whereupon the former 
proceeded to kick this self-styled Defender of the Faith out of doors. 
The defence, in alluding to die just occasion of the assault, quoted 
the improper character of the book. He said * he was reading from 
one Sterns, a licentious character , who went about the country selling 
obscene books /’ It was in rebutting this, that the other counsel read 
a page of Le Fevre’s tender story, which drew the water out of the 
jury’s eyes. So much for courts in the Green Mountain State. On 
the whole, the fortifications of Justice are pretty complete. ‘Forti¬ 
fication !’ I heard a gentleman of the bar exclaiming the other day, 
as I poked my head into court, *Forti-fication !’— Fiftyfication !’ 

Well, (the horses having drunk al that mountain spring, after which 
they nearly ran away up hill) the first thing I noticed was a fortifica¬ 
tion ; not however of the year ’76, but of the year 1, reared by the 
same Hand that piled up these lofty hills. This so curious monu¬ 
ment, which has not, that I am aware of, been described in the books 
of any traveller, is worthy of notice. It is a mound of earth about 
four acres in circumference, perfectly level on the top, the inclination 
of the sides and angles as nearly resembling those of a stone fort as 
if it had been built by the most correct rules of science. Yet it has 
been constructed by Nature. It only needs to be mounted with guns, 
manned with the Green Mountain boys, to hold out against any force 
excepting such as stormed at Chepultepec and Cherubusco. 

This country is fitted to make magnanimous heroes. Man must 
have a soul where Nature has. Not long ago some English were 
bantering a very raw Green Mountain boy at a tavern near the bor¬ 
der. At last Jonathan replied that himself and friends made an offer 
to the President of the United States, when they got their last harvest 
in, and their ’taters dug, and had nothing easier to do, to go and take 
the Canadas for a hundred dollars, but Mr. Polk wanted them to do 
it for fifty V 

By-the-by, ‘speaking of Vermont, and things,’ you have a very 
clever correspondent in these highland regions. Saxe is he hight. I 
saw some very amusing lines of his the other day on Noses; and I 
remember two felicitous verses : 


‘ Thb Aqualioe proclaim# the keenest wit, 

But full of guile an auy hawk, or hawker ! 

The Turn up nose, so ancient Horace writ. 

It every where a tcorner and a mocker: 

8ome crooked end it secretly proposes ; 

Do n’t hang your hat nor hopes on turn-up uoses! 


‘The Gimlet nose betrays au intermeddler; 

Whene’er you see a gimlet note before you, 

It augurs that some new opinion pedler, 

Or * special agent’ now intends to bore ye ; 

The very chap, who, when he pricks your joint, 

With hideous sturta, cries, * Don’t voa see the point?’ :c. w. 
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The old white store. 


IOld face* glimmer’d through the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old Toices called me from without.' TsknisoK. 


A whisper comes from the Old White Store, 

No longer sought by the busy throng, 

* Entrance seek at some other door, 

These walls to the worm Decay belong! 

Pass on, and pause not, child of sin, 

You would purchase nought that he keeps within !’ 

Unscared by smoke, the weary bird 
Its wing on the chimney-top may fold, 

And shuffling feet are no longer heard 
Crossing the door-sill, as of old: 

When the night-blast shakes its crazy walls, 

In mildewed flakes the plaster falls. 

Moss on the sloping roof is green, 

And the cornice wears a dusky tinge ; 

Thick and red may the rust be seen 
On window-bar and grating hinge; 

And Ruin traces, with cloudy line, 

His own sad name on the faded sign. 

In summer time the swallow flies 

Through broken panes of the sash decayed. 

But hurries back to the free blue skies, 

As if of fearful shapes afraid ; 

And weeds display their sickly leaves 
On window ledge and rotting eaves. 

The ceiling, damp and white with mould, 

Hath lost the paint of other days ; 

The crumbling bricks of the hearth are cold, 

Once bright with the crackling faggot’s blaze; 
And trails, where unclean things have crept, 
Furrow the dust of floors unswept. 

Dark shelves are draped with cobwebs gray, 

Once laden with goods and costly wares; 

And wood-worms work their spiral way 

Through mouldering boards and cellar stairs m r 
Counter, and desk, ana broken stool 
Tell a touching tale of Time’s misrule. 

Grass shoots up near the portal wide, 

But spell hath the place to waken thought; 
Garments there for the blushing bride, 

And winding-sheets for the dead, were bought: 
In sunken graves tall nettles grow, 

And bloom from the bride fled long ago. 
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When came the holidays of yore, 

Flocked thither merry girls and boys, 

For a famous place was the Old White Store 
For tempting gifts and glittering toys; 

And the farmer, there, full bags of grain 
To market brought in his harvest-wain. 

The shingles, weather-browned and worn, 

Wild winds lift up and bear away, 

As, one by one, the locks are tom 

From a head with age and sorrow gray; 

And the cheerful homes of the living near 
Comport but ill with a place so drear. 

How lone is the Old White Store at night, 

When lamps at the village casements gleam, 

And sparks that emit a ruddy light 

From the roaring smithy upward stream ! 

Divided reign a fearful pair 

Darkness and Silence, are holding there! w, n. c. Hohmer. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON LYRIC POETRY. 


WITH 1I.LU8TRATI0K8 BXOTIO AND INDIOXNOOB. 


What is Lyric Poetry 1 Blair and others define it to be poetry 
made for singing, with musical accompaniments. In this definition 
they include the heroic ode, the sentimental or Anacreontic Ode, and 
an intermediate order, neither heroic nor sentimental, to which the 
elegant odes of Horace belong. But the name of Lyric, or Ode, is 
now almost exclusively confined to the heroic order, that of Song be¬ 
ing bestowed on those of a lighter and softer character. It is right 
that this separation should be made; for, although the numberless 
songs which cumber our music-stands are undoubtedly lyrics, being 
poetry made to be sung to music, how could we ever bring ourselves 
to class 4 A Babe lay Sleeping,’ or 4 My own Pretty Rose/ along with 
4 Alexander’s Feast,’ or Smollett’s 4 Ode to Independence V Dis¬ 
missing, therefore, the sentimental or Anacreontic order, and all 
other orders whatsoever, we shall here confine ourselves to the study 
of the heroic lyric, or legitimate ode. 

The chief characteristics of the ode are sublimity and pathos. In 
some Lyrics but one of these qualities is developed ; in others they 
are united; in others again they alternate with each other in quick 
transition, as in Collins’ 4 Ode on the Passions.’ A certain grandeur 
of conception and loftiness of expression are required in the ode; 
and though it embraces a vast variety of subjects, they must all par¬ 
take of the same dignity and tenderness, in a greater or less degree. 
The heroic ode is not (now) necessarily adapted to music. 

The most ancient lyrics which we possess are those contained in 
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the Bible, which are all, with one or two exceptions, of a sacred 
character. The songs of Miriam, of Moses, of Deborah and Barak, 
the Psalms and many of the Prophecies, are lyrical poems of the 
first rank ; and independently of that peculiar penetrating power 
which belongs to the language of inspiration, contain poetry which 
for majesty and beauty, for loftiness of conception and elegant sim¬ 
plicity of diction, has never been surpassed by any human effort. 

We.have a theory respecting the song of triumph which greeted 
David on his return from slaying the Giant of Gath; namely, that it 
was some lofty strain of lyric poetry, of which the words 4 Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands/ formed the 
constantly recurring burden or chorus. We are told that the maidens 
4 answered one another as they played ;’ and this gives us the idea of 
a song of many parts, which, rising and swelling in a gradually as¬ 
cending scale, burst ever and anon into the loud triumphant chorus 
recorded by the sacred writer. All this is mere conjecture, cer¬ 
tainly ; but it receives a sort of color from the fact, mentioned in a 
subsequent chapter, that the fame of the song had spread into foreign 
lands, and was alluded to by the strangers with whom David dwelt. 

Among the Greeks, we need only mention the names of Pindar 
and Anacreon, Alcaeus and Sappho, and of Horace among the Ro¬ 
mans, to recall to the scholar the noblest efforts of the lyric Muse. 
Pindar, indeed, is considered the mighty master of the ode, to whose 
unapproachable grandeur no mere modem has ever attained. 

Preeminent among the lyrics which adorn our own far-diffused 
language stands Dryden’s 4 Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ usually called 
4 Alexander’s Feast,’ which the author himself declared to be 4 the 
best ode that ever was or ever vnll he written !’ The venerable poet 
was in his sixty-sixth year when it was composed. One account 
states that he took a fortnight to write it; while another relates how 
Lord Bolingbroke found him one morning pacing his room with dis¬ 
ordered steps, his eyes 4 in a fine frenzy rolling,’ and his whole ap¬ 
pearance betokening some unusual agitation ^ and on his visitor 
inquiring the cause of his excitement, Dryden replied : 4 1 have been 
up all night; my musical friends made me promise to write them an 
ode for their feast of St. Cecilia ; I have been so struck with the sub¬ 
ject which occurred to me that I could not leave it till I had com¬ 
pleted it Here it is, finished at one sitting.’ 4 These different ac¬ 
counts,’ says Scott, in his 4 Life of Dryden,’ 4 are not so contradictory 
as they may at first sight appear. It is possible that Dryden may 
have completed at one sitting the whole ode, and yet have employed 
a fortnight or much more in the corrections. There is strong inter¬ 
nal evidence to show that the poem was (speaking with reference to 
its general structure,) wrought off at once.’ We perfectly agree 
With this opinion, and can see no reason to doubt the explanation 
given by the lucid mind of Scott To quote from this well-known 
poem would be superfluous. 

Next in rank to this, if not coequal with it, we would class Milton’s 
sublime 4 Hymn on the Nativity;’ probably the noblest sacred lyric 
to be found out of the Bible. It is a majestic poem, flowing on with 
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a still increasing power, like a river rolling on its course. It was 
written, we are told, in his twenty-first year, and is as great an honor 
to his youth as 4 Paradise Lost* to his age. Collins’s 4 Ode on the 
Passions’ is another famous lyric, but we confess we do not admire 
it so much as it is the fashion to do. There seems to be a sort of 
4 got-up’ enthusiasm about it, very different from the fine spontaneous 
flow of feeling observable in the two poems mentioned above. The 
beautiful recitative at the commencement is the finest part of it, and 
the picture of Fear the most natural and truthful. Fear, Anger and 
Despair, Hope, Revenge, Pity, Jealousy, Melancholy, Cheerfulness 
and Joy, in succession seize and sound the instruments most suited 
to their character. Thus Revenge 4 beats the double-drum,’ Melan¬ 
choly Bounds the 4 mellow horn,’ Joy the 4 brisk viol,’ and so on. 
The conception of this ode is highly imaginative. 

We once heard a gentleman, after repeating with enthusiasm some 
portions of Gray’s * Elegy,* authoritatively declare that Gray wrote 
nothing else that was good for any thing; and we have somewhere 
seen the same assertion made in print; but how differently do dif¬ 
ferent persons judge of the same thing! To us, Gray’s 4 Elegy* 
appears tame in comparison with his lofty and beautiful odes. There 
is as much difference between them as there is between a highly 
cultivated but perfectly level plain, and the wild magnificence of 
mountain scenery ; tumbling torrents, impetuous water-falls, beetling 
precipices, and hanging mists enveloping all in a dim, mysterious, 
semi-translucent obscurity. Both are beautiful in their kind ; but how 
much more striking, how much more interesting to the eye and mind 
of the lover of nature are the beauties of the one than of the other! 
It is said that Gray occupied seventeen years in writing and correct¬ 
ing the 4 Elegy ;* and, as a friend to whom we once mentioned the 
circumstance said, 4 It bears the marks of it.’ 4 The Bard’ and the 
4 Progress of Poesy’ are his finest odes. In the former, sublimity is 
the predominant feature ; in the latter, beauty. There is a wonder¬ 
ful power in 4 The Bard ;* a fearful energy of description, a wild 
impetuosity, that hurries you along, and withal a richness and pictu¬ 
resqueness of imagery nowhere surpassed. 4 The Progress of Poesy* 
is a less powerful, but exquisitely beautiful lyric, rising sometimes 
into strains of majestic and lofty melody. The 4 Ode on Eton Col¬ 
lege’ is a fine specimen of the pathetic lyric, 4 most musical, most 
melancholy;’ and has been so often quoted from, that many of its 
expressions, as has been said of Hudibras, have almost become in¬ 
corporated with the language. Such are, 4 Where ignorance is bliss, 
't is folly to be wise ;* 4 The tear, forgot as soon as shed ;* 4 Moody 
madness laughing wild,’ etc 

There is a most singular lyric, called the 4 Song to David,’ the pro¬ 
duction of Christopher Smart, an unhappy poet, who lived about a 
century ago, and was contemporary with Gray. He was a man of 

f enius and learning, but so deplorably irregular in his habits as to 
estroy at once his fortune, his happiness and his reason. After 
spending the best years of his life in dissipation and folly, he became 
insane, and was confined in a mad-house, where he was denied the 
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use of writing materials; and we are told that portions of the 4 Song 
to David/ which was composed in the sane intervals of his woful 
malady, were, for want of pens and paper, indented with a key on 
the wainscotted walls of his cell. Alas ! how much of misery had 
those walls enclosed ; and how hard was the fate of the poor maniac 
before enlightened Humanity had found a way to treat his sore afflic¬ 
tion better than stripes, and cruelty, and privation ! 

The 4 Song to David* is one of the most curious compositions in the 
language. The whole conception of it is perfectly unique. The 
idea of writing so long a poem, (one hundred and sixteen stanzas, or 
six hundred and ninety-six lines) in praise of any mere man, living or 
dead, is in itself so strange a thing as at once to attract attention. In 
its construction there is a singular mixture of method and wildness, 
which is no doubt a pretty good reflection of the unhappy poet’s 
mind. Some parts of it are certainly poor enough ; but it contains 
passages of beauty, and even sublimity. The following verse is finely 
and strongly conceived: 

4 Tkll th*m, I am,’ Jehovah said | 4 At ouce above, beneath, around, 

To Moses ; and Earth heard in dread, All Nature, without voice or sound, 

And smitten to the heart, | Replied,‘O Lord, thou Art!’* 

In the stanzas which follow, we seem to have the original of Byron’s 
far-famed enumeration of things that are 4 sweet :* 


4 Swekt is the dew that falls betimes. 

And drops upon the leafy limes ; 

Sweet Herman’s fragrant air; 

Sweet is the lily’s silver bell. 

And sweet the wakeful tapers' smell 
That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 
Sweet wbeu the lost arrive : 


Sweet the musieians’s ardor beats 
While his vague mind’s in search of sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 

The language of the turtle-dove. 

Paired to thy swelling chord ; 

Sweeter with every grace endued, 

The glory of thy gratitude 
Respired unto the Lord.' 


After enumerating in the same manner many things which are 
4 strong/ 4 beauteous/ and 4 precious/ and giving in all the preference 
to his subject, the poet concludes his strange lay in the following sin¬ 
gular and striking manner: 

'Glorious the sun in mid career, i * Glorious, more glorious, iB the crown, 

Glorious the assembled fires appear, j Of Him who brought salvation down, 

Glorious the comet’s train : ; By meekness called Thy Son ; 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm, Thou that stupendous truth believed, 

Glorious the Almighty's stretdicd-out arm, I And now the matchless deed ’s achieved, 
Glorious the eumpiured main: • Determined, dared and done!' 


4 Who now reads Cowley V inquired Pope, more than a hundred 
and twenty years ago. If the question was appropriate then, it is 
even more so now. Cowley’s poems, and especially his odes, are now 
held in small repute. Yet his odes are not without merit. That on 
the Resurrection is vivid and striking, though marred with false phi¬ 
losophy; and the 4 Ode on the death of Mr. William Harvey’ is a 
mournful lament, which, in the perfect naturalness and reality of its 
grief, surpasses, in our opinion, Milton’s so-much-admired Lycidas. 
The touching allusions to the books they had read, and the literary 
recreations they had enjoyed together, must be appreciated by every 
one who, like sweet Mary Howitt, despises ‘the pleasure that is not 
partaken.’ We shall renew these ‘Thoughts’hereafter. Iota. 
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STANZAS 

ArrscuoKiim inscribed to an absent wm, 

Shall we meet again together, 

As in happy days of old, 

When around our winter fire-side 
Many merry tales were told ? 

When the Yule-log sparkled brightly* 

And still brighter every eye, 

As we reck'd not of the tempest, 

In its wild wrath shouting by ? 

Shall we meet again together 
On the green and sunny plain, 

With the tall grass round us waving, 

And the billowy, ripened grain ? 

Where we scared the timid rabbit 
And the speckled prairie-hen, 

From the morning till the twilight— 

Shall we wander there again ? 

Shall we hear once more together 
The soft ripple of that stream 
Whose tones were wont to gladden us, 

Like the music of a dream ? 

Where in forest-paths we lingered, 

Or with arm in arm stole on, 

Till the silver stars had faded, 

And the witching moonlight gone ? 

Shall we meet again, sweet mother, 

With that dear one by our side, 

Whom our hearts have loved to cherish, 

In the fulness of their pride ? 

Whom we oft have watched together, 

In each sunny hour of glee, 

While we blest the glorious Giver. 

Tliat such gentle ones could be ? 

Shall we weep again together 
For the loved and early gone, 

As with noiseless steps we linger 
Near each dear sepulchral stone ? 

Watching long, till Evening draweth 
Her dark pall around their bed, 

And with folded hands above them, 

Breathe our blessings o’er the dead ? 

Shall we meet yet, Love ! together, 

In that spirit-clime on high, 

Where the blest of earth are gathered, 

And the heart's best treasures lie ? 

Where each deathless soul retaineth 
All it knew or loved of yore, 

Shall we — Father, Son and Mother— 

Meet above to part no more ? h. w. eu« W o R th. 

Stockholm , ( Sweden,) November, 1847 . 
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Lays or Love and Faith : with other Fugitive Poems. By Geo. W. Bethunk. In one 
volume, pp. 184. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 

One may be always sure, in listening to the public ministrations, or reading the 
writings, in prose or verse, of Dr. Bethune, to find the speaker or author not only 
simple and clear, but undeniably moved by the true emotions of his heart He never 
‘ pumps up a feeling.* In looking over the pages before us, we feel a sort of ‘ second¬ 
hand pride’ in their production. There are many poems interspersed through the 
volume which were written for the Knickerbocker, and which have been trans¬ 
planted from its pages to the columns of nearly every literary and news journal in 
the United States. Of these, the reader will especially remember the beautiful lines 
* To my Mother,* * To my Wife,’ and that touching and most felicitous tribute to a 
lovely young lady, who had been taken away in thq morning of life, * Early Lost, 
Early Saved.’ The following is the author’s modest and admirable preface: 

'As oue arranges in a simple vase 

A little store of unpretending flowers, 

80 gathered I some records of past hours, 

And trust them, geuile reader, to thy grace; 

Nor hope that in my pages thou wilt trace 
The brilliant proof of high poetic powers; 

But dear memorials of my happy days, 

When Heaven shed blessings on my heart, like showers 
Clothing with beauty ev’n the desert place; 

Till I, with thankful gladness in my looks. 

Turned me to God, sweet nature, loving friends, 

Christ’s little children, well-worn ancient books, 

The charm of art, the rapture music sends, 

And sang away the grief that on man's lot attends.' 

Beautiful as are these lines, they yet contain one word which we should be glad to 
see changed in a subsequent edition. This is the word ‘ hope’ in the fifth line. The 
author, it seems to us, might hope — uay, he should do so, out of the regard in which 
he holds his readers — that proof of high poetic powers might be fouud in his volume. 
He might hope this without altogether expecting it; and this we take to have been his 
meaning. One word as to the external execution of the book before us. It is a 
luxury of typography ; fine white paper, large clear types, admirably impressed, and 
the whole tastefully bound. Outwardly, it appeals at once to the eye, as inwardly it 
will to the heart, of the reader. Without presenting a ‘ rivulet of print with a mea¬ 
dow of margin,’ the matter-full pages have yet ‘ ample room and verge enough’ to 
set out, in clear relief, the beauty of the thoughts not less than the ‘types,* which 
are but their ‘ shadows.’ All well-printed volumes like this exercise a wholesome 
influence over the taste and liberality of subsequent publishers. 
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they found * Great Abel and the Little Manhattan’ announced by their editor as in 
press, they offered the writer of that ‘ production’ their cheque for a hundred dollars 
if he would withdraw it from the series; but the offer was indignantly declined. The 
kind of * awe’ in which American publishers stand of Mr. Mathews may be inferred 
from this characteristic circumstance. The work was issued, and as a matter of 
course, dropped dead-born from the press, despite the reverbatory ‘ puffe’ of a small 
clique of small * Mutual Admirationists.’ 

Our old-time correspondent, Nathaniel Hawthorne, is praised and criticized with 
good discrimination. ‘ He reminds us,’ says the reviewer, * of Steele and Addison. 
The ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse’ is occasionally written with an elegance of style 
which may almost bear comparison with that of Washington Irving ; and although 
it is certainly inferior to the works of that author in taste and judgment, and what¬ 
ever may be described as artistic talent, it exhibits deep traces of thought and reflec¬ 
tion. What can our own circulating-libraries be about ? At all our places of sum¬ 
mer resort they drug us with the veriest trash, without a spark of vitality in it, and 
here arc tales and sketches, like these of Nathaniel Hawthorne, which it would 
have done one’s heart good to have read under shady coverts, or sitting—no unplea¬ 
sant lounge — by the sea-side, on the rolling shingles of the beach.’ Liberal quota¬ 
tions are made from Mr. Hawthorne’s writings, in justification of the high praise 
awarded by the reviewer. In relation to Mr. Simms, (whose name, by-the-by, is 
spelled wrongly throughout the article,) we have among others the following remarks: 
1 The first book we opened of this series is one called, with a charming alliteration, 
‘ Views and Reviews,’ by the author of ‘ The Yemassee, etc.,! whom we fortunately 
learn, from another quarter, to be a gentleman of the more commodious name of Mr. 
Sims ; and the first words which caught our eye were ‘ Americanism in Literature,* 
printed in capital letters, it being the title of an essay which has for its object to sti¬ 
mulate the Americans to the formation of a national literature. This appears to be a 
favorite subject with a certain class of their writers, more distinguished for ardor than 
for judgment’ According to Mr. Sims, i all the literati of Europe are manifestly in 
league to sap the constitution and destroy the independence of America ; and, at this 
very time, its own men of letters — the traitors! — are seeking a European reputa¬ 
tion. Truly, a state of alarm which may be described as unparalleled.’ ‘ Fear¬ 
ful to contemplate ! There can be no safety for the United States as long as people 
will read Bulwkr and Dickens instead of our * Yemassee’ and our 1 Wigwams and 
Cabins !’ There is forcible satire in this. The reviewer continues: 

* Will a national literature come the sooner for the banishment of all other literature? If Mr. 
Sims makes his escape into the woods, and sits there naked and ignorant as a savage, will inspiration 
vij.it him ? Will trying to un educate his mind, however successful lie may be in the attempt — and 
be has really carried his efforts in this direction to a most heroic length — exactly enable him or auy 
other to compete with this dreaded influence of foreign literature 1 • • • No nation was ever hurt, 
as far as we have heard, by the light of genius shining on it from another. And as to this national 
literature, though it will not obey the conjuratious of Mr. Sims, we may be quite sure that, in due 
time, it will make its appearance. America can no more b'gin a literature, no more start fresh from 
its woods and its prairn-s, than we here in England could commence a literature; neither can it any 
more attract itself from the influence of its own instiiuiions, the temper of its people, its history, 
iu natural scenery, than we here in England can manumit ourselves from the influence of the age in 
which we live. These things determine themselves by their own laws. You may as well call out to 
the tides of the ocean to flow this way or that, as think to control these great tidal movements of the 
human mind. America cannot begin a literature, for it must look up to the same well-head, or 
rather to the same mountain streams as ourselves ; neither do we suppose that it is seriously anxious 
to disclaim all counexion with Bacon and Shakspeare, Milton and Locke; but it can, and will 
continue and carry on a literature of its own in a separate stn-ain, branching from what we must be 
pernutted to call, for some lime at least, the main current; and which, now diverging from that, and 
now approaching to it, will at length wear for itself a deep and independent chauuel. But such 
slow and gradual progress of things by no means seems to suit the impetuous patriotism of Mr, 
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Blackwood on American Authorb and ‘ Autiiorlingb.* —Looking the other 
day over the well-filled columns of ‘ Douglas JerroliVs Weekly Newspaper ,* we 
remarked that decided praise was awarded to an article in the November number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine on such ‘ American literature’ as is represented by a few of 
the volumes in Wiley and Putnam’s ‘Library of American Books.* We sent at 
once to procure the number for perusal, and shall now proceed to lay the result before 
the reader. Let us premise that, in connexion with two or three of our contempora¬ 
ries, we have been accused of having been actuated by personal prejudice in our no¬ 
tices of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,* ‘ Great Abel and the Little Manhattan,* etc., of Mr. Cor¬ 
nelius Mathews, and of ‘ Count Julian’ and kindred labors by Mr. W. Gilmore 
Simms. This, as our readers are aware, we have not only disclaimed, but have re¬ 
peatedly shown, by passages from other reviews of these writers, that our own im¬ 
pression of their characteristics was held in common with the public and the highest 
literary authorities of the country. We have quoted, for example, among other peri¬ 
odicals, the ‘ North-American Review ,’ (which is pronounced in the article we are con¬ 
sidering, to be ‘ in no respect inferior to its brethren on the British side of the Atlantic,’) 
in the strongest corroboration of all our own recorded views of these writers, and we 
now find our opinions fully confirmed on the other side of the water, by a journal ob¬ 
viously as uninfluenced by personal bias as have been the judgments of the * North- 
American* and the Knickerbocker. Of course the reviewer leaves unconsidered 
our most distinguished authors, ‘ the merits of such well-known writers as Irving, 
Cooper, Prescott, Emerson, Ciianning, and othersbut he claims to have ‘ taken 
up a pretty large handful’ of lesser authors for examination. He remarks: 

'Our collection will be acknowledged, we think, to be no bad sample of the whole. At all events 
we have shaken from our sheaf two or three unprofitable ears, ami one in particular, so empty, and 
•o rotteu withal, that to hang over it for close examination was impossible. How it happeus that 
the publishers of the series have admitted to the ‘ Library of American Books' — an if it were a 
book — a thing called ' Biff Abel and the Little Manhattan' is to us, at this distance from the scene 
of operations, utterly inexplicable. It is just possible that the author may have earned a reputable 
name in some other department of letters ; (!) pity, then he should forfeit both it and his character 
for sanity by this outrageous attempt at humor. Perhaps he is the potent editor of some American 
broad sheet, of which publishers stand in awe. (!) We know not , of this only we are sure, that 
more heinous trash was never before exposed to public view. We read two chapters of it — more, 
we are persuaded, than any other person in England has accomplished— and then threw it aside 
with a sort of charitable contempt. For the sake of all parties, readers, critics, publishers and ihe 
author himself, it should be buried at once out of sight, with other things noisome and corruptible.* 

Mr. Mathewb is thus Buminarily dismissed ; but before he passes from our hands, 
we must, in justice to the publishers of the ‘ Library of American Books,’ enlighten 
our Scottish contemporary with the fact, which we derive from themselves, that when 
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they found 4 Great Abel and the Little Manhattan’ announced by their editor as in 
press, they offered the writer of that ‘ production’ their cheque for a hundred dollars 
if he would withdraw it from the series ; but the offer was indignantly declined. The 
kind of 4 awe’ in which American publishers stand of Mr. Mathews may be inferred 
from this characteristic circumstance. The work was issued, and as a matter of 
course, dropped dead-bom from the press, despite the reverbatory * puffs’ of a small 
clique of small * Mutual Admirationists.’ 

Our old-time correspondent, Nathaniel Hawthorne, is praised and criticized with 
good discrimination. ‘ He reminds us,’ says the reviewer, 4 of Steele and Addibon. 
The ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse’ is occasionally written with an elegance of style 
which may almost bear comparison with that of Washington Irving ; and although 
it is certainly inferior to the works of that author in taste and judgment, and what¬ 
ever may be described as artistic talent, it exhibits deep traces of thought and reflec¬ 
tion. What can our own circulating-libraries be about ? At all our places of sum¬ 
mer resort they drug us with the veriest trash, without a spark of vitality in it, and 
here are tales and sketches, like these of Nathaniel Hawthorne, which it would 
have done one’s heart good to have read under shady coverts, or sitting — no unplea¬ 
sant lounge — by the sea-side, on the rolling shingles of the beach.’ Liberal quota¬ 
tions are made from Mr. Hawthorne’s writings, in justification of the high praise 
awarded by the reviewer. In relation to Mr. Simms, (whose name, by-the-by, is 
spelled wrongly throughout the article,) we have among others the following remarks: 

* The first book we opened of this series is one called, with a charming alliteration, 

* Views and Review’s,’ by the author of ‘ The Yemassee, etc.,! whom we fortunately 
learn, from another quarter, to be a gentleman of the more commodious name of Mr. 
Simb ; and the first words which caught our eye were ‘ Americanism in Literature,* 
printed in capital letters, it being the title of an essay which has for its object to sti¬ 
mulate the Americans to the formation of a national literature. This appears to be a 
favorite subject with a certain class of their writers, more distinguished for ardor than 
for judgment.’ According to Mr. Sims, ‘ all the literati of Europe are manifestly in 
league to sap the constitution and destroy the independence of America ; and, at this 
very time, its own men of letters—the traitors ! — are seeking a European reputa¬ 
tion. Truly, a state of alarm which may be described as unparalleled.’ 4 Fear¬ 
ful to contemplate ! There can be no safety for the United States as long as people 
will read Bulwer and Dickens instead of our 4 Yemassee’ and our 4 Wigwams and 
Cabins !* There is forcible satire in this. The reviewer continues: 

4 Will a national literature come the sooner for the banishment of all other literature? If Mr. 
Sims makes his escape into the woods, and sits there nuked and ignorant as a savage, will inspiration 
visit him ? Will tryiug to un-educate his mind, however successful he may be in the attempt—and 
he has really carried his efforts in this direction to a most heroic Icugth — exactly enable him or any 
other to compete with this dreaded influence of foreign literature? • • • No uation whs ever hurt, 
as far as we have heard, by the light of genius shining on it from another. And as to this national 
literature, though it will not obey the conjurations of Mr. Sims, we may be quite sure that, in due 
time, it will make its appearance. America can no more b'gin a literature, uo more start fresh from 
its woods and its prairies, than we here in England could commence a literature; neither can it any 
more ubtiract itself from the influpneo of its own institutions, the temper of its people, its history, 
its natural scenery, than we here in England can manumit ourselves from the influence of the age in 
which we live. These things determine themselves by their own laws. You may as well call out to 
the tides of the ocean to flow this way or that, as think to control these great tidal movements of the 
human mind. America cannot big in a literature, for it must look up to the name well-head, or 
rather to the same mountain streams as ourselves ; neither do we suppose that it is seriously anxious 
to disclaim all connexion with Bacon and Shakspeare. Milton and Locke; but it can, and will 
continue and carry on a literature of its own in a separate stream, branching from what we must be 
permitted to call, for some time at least, the main current; and which, now diverging from that, and 
now approaching to it, will at length wear for itself a deep and independent chauuel. But such 
alow and gradual progress of things by no means seems to suit the impetuous patriotism of Mr, 
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Sims. He is possessed evidently with the idea that some great explosion of national genius would 
suddenly tako place if the people would hut resolve upon it. • • • One would think he was fighting 
over again the VVar of Independence. Or has some old speech of Mr. O'Connell's on the ‘ Repeal 
of the Union’ got shuffled among his papers ? One expects the sentence to close with the reiterated 
quotation : 

* Who would be trii themselves must strike the blow!’ 

As the freedom Mr. Sims is struggling for is the release from superior genius, superior intelligence, 
from philosophy and taste, we may surely congratulate him, at least, on his own personal attainment 
of it. He has ‘ struck the blow’for himself—whatever blow was necessary. He is free. Free, aud 
an barren, as the north wind. Free as the loose and blinding sand upon a gusty day — aud about as 
pleasing aud as profitable.' 

We yield our full assent to the assumption that ‘ whatever is most excellent in the 
literature of every country is precisely that which belongs to humanity and not to the 
nation. What is dearest and most prized at home is exactly that which has a world-wide 
celebrity aud a world-wide interest; that which touches the sympathies of all men. Are 
the highest truths national ? Is there any trace of locality in the purest and noblest sen¬ 
timents? We invariably find that the same writers and the same passages of their works 
which are most extolled at home are the most admired abroad. Nationality one is sure to 
have, whether desirable or not, but the great writers of every people are unquestionably 
those who, without foregoing their national character, rise to be countrymen of the world.* 
Mr. Simms’s ridiculous remarks in relation to the * purposes of history’ are regarded by 
Blackwood in precisely the same light in which they were held by this Magazine: 
* He is disposed to break loose entirely from all the past. History with him, as history , 
is utterly worthless. It is absolutely of no value save as it affords a raw material for 
novels and romances. One would hardly credit that a man could utter such an ab¬ 
surdity, yet it is formally divulged.’ Of the ‘ Tales of the Wigwam and the Cabin* 
the reviewer says: ‘ They seem to be neither good nor bad; it would be a waste of 
time to cast about for the exact epithet which should characterize them. All his stories 
put together are not equal in value to a few words he quotes from the brief authentic 
memoir of Daniel Boone, that stout-hearted, fearless man, who walked the untrodden 
forest alone, with as little disquiet as we parade the streets of a populous city.* Of the 
strong-minded but somewhat eccentric Miss Margaret Fuller, it is observed: 

‘This lady i* by no mean* eiven to the flagrant absurdities of the gentleman we have juat parted 
with, (Mr. Simms,) but in her writings there is a constant effort to be forcible, which leads her always 
a little on the wrong >ide of ?ood taste and common sense. There is an uneasy and ceastdess labor 
to be brilliant and astute. The reader is perpetually impressed with the effort that is put forth in 
his favor ; an ambiguous claim, aud the only one tliut is made upon his gratitude. Among this lady's 
criticisms upon English poets, we remarked some names, very highly lauded, of which we in England 
have heard little or nothing. This, in our crowded literature, where so much of both w hat is good 
and what is bad escapes detection, is no proof of an erroneous judgment on her part. We, on the 
contrary, may have been culpably neglectful. But when we looked at the quotations she makes to 
support the prai>e she gives, we were speedily relieved from any self-reproach of this description. 
Passages are cited for applause, in which there is neither distinguishable thought, nor elegance of 
diction, nor even an attempt at melody of verse; passages which could have won upon her only (and 
herein these quotations, if they fail of giving a fair representation of the poet, serve at least to cha¬ 
racterize the critic,) could have won upon her only by a seeming air of profundity, by their utter con¬ 
tempt of perspicuous language, and a petulant disregard of even that rhythm, or regulated harmony, 
which has been supposed to distinguish verse from prose.’ . . . ‘Miss Fuller sometimes attains, 
and keeps for a w hile, the level of common-place. But we do not remember in the whole of her 
two volumes a single passage where she rises to an excellence above this. If we did, we should be 
happy to quote it.’ 

Of Mr, Poe’s ‘ Tales’ the reviewer remarks, that while they cannot be called com¬ 
mon-place, they evince little taste and much analytic power. One is not sorry to have 
read them — one has no desire to read them twice.’ His style ‘ has nothing peculiarly 
commenduble ; and when the embellishments of metaphor and illustration are attempt¬ 
ed, they are awkward, strained and infelicitous. The effect of his descriptions, as of 
his story, depends never upon any bold display of the imagination, but on the agglomera¬ 
tion of incidents, enumerated in the most veracious manner.* Such is the tenor of 
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the article in Blackwood, which is written in an evident spirit of candor, and with 
much discrimination. Our trans-atlantic neighbors are no longer disposed to under¬ 
rate our literature, and especially the merits of those who have conferred upon it its 
highest honors. Witness the following, which we take from a highly commendatory 
notice of Griswold’s ‘ Prose-Writers of America,’ in a late issue of the ‘London 
Morning Chronicle.’ It is a just tribute, kindly conveyed: 

* Comino so late into the field as the Americans have done, and finding: the harvest well-nigh reaped, 
it is rather surprising that they should have seen so much to do, and have done it so well. Philoso¬ 
phers like Franklin and Edwards, theologians und moralists like Dwight and Channing ; jurists 
such as Marshall, Kent and Story; political essayists like Hamilton and Everett; novelists 
like Brown and Cooper, (Washington Irving is a universal genius ;) historians like Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Sparks, are names which in their mere m» ntion curry their own ovation. • . . Nor, 
while felling their primeval forests, and subduing the untilled earth to the uses of man. have the 
muse's notes been silent among them. In our o*n day Rryant, Halleck and Longfellow are 
men who belong to a high, perhaps the highest order of lyrical genius. Rut why usk of the dawn 
the effulgent glories of noon-dav. or the softer radiance of eventide ? They have > ct chosen rather 
to worship reverently at the shrine of the great bards who have gone before, in the laud from which 
their futhers cnme, thun to essay new ways of poetising. In these they take pride, for they are to 
them, as to us. an imperishable heritage. And now that the sources of discord between Britain and 
America have been dried up, we look to such recollections as these to tighten the bonds of unity, and 
to restore that intimacy of feeling which should exist between the two greut brunches of the British 
race.’ 

We welcome these sentiments in the spirit in which they are expressed ; and while 
we admit the justice which assigns to our ‘ small lights’ in literature that proper place 
which they occupy at home, we confess to a sensitive pride in the fame of those 
writers who reflect honor upon themselves and their country. 


The last Impress op Death. — It has often been stated, and generally believed 
to be true, that in death a calm repose takes sole possession of the features, even of 
the worst of men: 

‘ No auger, nor passion, nor shame, 

Can redden the innocent clay 

but the following passage from a letter descriptive of a visit made by the writer to the 
crypts of the Capuchin Friare at Malta, (who are never buried, but when dead are 
placed in niches, dressed as in life,) would seem to controvert that idea: 

'The flesh was Arm, the limbs retained their shape, the lips their color; the very eye-lashes and 
nails were perfectly preserved ; and the eyes themselves, though fixed, did not look dead or raylesa. 
It was a frightful mockery of life, because so frightfully real. 1 could see no difference between those 
mummies nnd their death-like brethren up stairs ; whose long confinement in the cloister, and strict 
adherence to the most severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their bodies, quenched the fire of 
their eyes, and bauished all expression from their faces. But when 1 went nearer, in order to ex¬ 
amine them regularly one by one, I saw that the Capuchins, who have thus the secret of triumphing 
over corruption, and, outwardly at least, would seem to set even death at defiance, bad altogether 
failed in one most important point. They had preserved the bodies from decay ; they had clothed 
them in the garments they were wont to wear ; they bad marvellously banished the likeness of death; 
the skin, the hair, the bands, were as those of living beings; but, with all their art, they hod been 
powerless to efface from the couuteuance of each one of these dead men the seal which the soul had 
stamped thereon as it departed. All the faces wore the expression with which they had died; differ¬ 
ent according to their various temperaments, but fixed, immutable, unchangeably eloquent of the 
exact frame of mind in which they had separately met that awful hour. It even seemed as though 
in this expressive look (the last trace of spirit petrified as it were on the dead face,) might be read 
not onlyjtbe record of their dying moments, but also the history of tbeir past lives; showing how the 
good man, bumble and sincere, had departed in peace ; and how the disappointed, ambitious soul had 
clung to a life which years of asceticism had vainly sought to render odious. It is sufficient, however* 
to look only once in their faces, to lose instantaneously the effect of the delusion, which is so striking 
at a first glance. The imitation of life, cunning as it is, fails altogether before this palpable evidence 
of their hiving undergone the last dread trial*’ 
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^Inntoersarg iicstioal of Saint Nikolas. 


Again it becomes oar pleasant duty, as the elected 
official organ of the ‘ Saint Nicholas Society ,* to 
spread before our readers the proceedings at the last 
anniversary festival of the benevolent Saint, cele¬ 
brated at the City Hotel, on the evening of the sixth 
ultimo. The society, in full representation, assembled 
at five o’clock in the spacious receiving-rooms in their 
occupancy, when the newly-elected officers were in¬ 
stalled with the usual impressive forms; the traditional 
cocked-hat, and other regalia of office, being handed 
by the late President, Hon. Samuel Jones, to the chairman of the Committee of In¬ 
auguration, by whom they were presented, with appropriate address and response, to 
the new President. The following gentlemen compose ‘ the Faculty* of the society: 

JOHN A. KING-, Esquire, President. 

JAMES DE PEY8TER OODEN, 

HAMILTON FISH. 

OGDEN HOFFMAN, 

EGBERT BENSON, 

WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. Trxabtjrsiu 

8AMUEL O. RAYMOND. Sxcrxtary. 

ALEXANDER I. COTHEAL. Asb’t. Bicrbtart. 


> Viob-Pr*bid*»ts. 



VAHAOIRI 


JAMES H. KIP. 

THOS. CHARDAVOYNE, 
WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
JACOB ANTHONY, 

WILLIAM J. VAN WAGENEN. 
PRANCI8 V. MANY, 


ABRAHAM FARDON. J*., 
ELIAS G. DRAKE. 

JAMES R MANLEY, M. D.. 
HARMAN C. WESTERVELT, 
CHARLES R SWORDS. 
JACOB R. NEVIUS. 


REV. THOMAS E. VERMILYE. D. D., > 
REV WILLIAM L. JOHNSON, D. D., $ 


Chaplaihb. 


JOHN W. FRANCIS. M. D.. > 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., $ 


COMBULTIBO PHTTBIOIAJJB. 


WILLIAM H. HOBART. M. D., 
JOHN G. ADAMS. M. D., 


Pbtbioxamb. 


BTXWARSB. 

PIERRE M. IRVING. 1 JAMES BREATH, 

L. GAYLORD CLARK, AARON B. HAYS, 

NICHOLAS LOW. | CHAS. R. SWORDS, 

JOHN T. STAGG. 


Matters of business being all coucluded, the Society and its guests moved, to the 
Sound of inspiriting martial music from Dodworth'b band, toward the dining-hall. 
We shall not attempt to do justice to the scene which the elaborately-ornamented 
tables presented; loaded down as they were with the richest potables and edibles, 
and flanked at the sides and at either end by venerable colored servants, bedight in 
the rich uniform of the early days of the Manhaddoes. The good old Dutch viands 
were not wanting to complete the assortment of the groaning board. There were 
koleslau , rolletjies , spack-and-applcjes , paas-eggs , oli-koeks, krullers, kookies , 
and other the like dainties; not forgetting, when the time came, and opportunity 
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served, the puffe of pensive pipes, the schnaps , and the ‘ St Nicholas Punch/ But 
let us go back and seat the company, whom we have left standing. The blessing 
was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Johnson ; the chair was taken by the President, John 
A. King, Esq., who had on his right his immediate predecessor, Hon. Samuel Jones, 
and around him, among the guests, the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, the two Chaplains of 
the Society. Rev. Dr. Schoonmaker, of Queens' County, and Rev. Mr. Johnson, of 
Jamaica, Long Island; Capt. Breese, of the United States' Navy, Mr. Samuel 
Lover, the popular author, the Orator of the Society, Charles F. Hoffman, and the 
Presidents of several of the other benevolent societies. Before the toasts were an¬ 
nounced, the President rose, amidst prolonged applause, and spoke substantially as 
follows: 

' In rising to address you on this occasion, I should fail to express the sense of my obligations to 
you, if 1 delayed for a moment to return my dutiful acknowledgments for the honor you have con¬ 
ferred upon me, by electing me President of this Society. An honor, be assured, both deeply 
felt and fully appreciated. It has been the custom on many of our anniversaries for the presiding 
officer to discourse somewhat upon the early history and character of our Dutch forefathers ; and in 
following so good an example, I may perhaps be allowed briefly to state some of the causes which 
induced our hardy ancestors to cross the broad ocean, here to found a city and an empire; to trace 
in a concise manner the progress of their descendants, in numbers, wealth and power; until they 
and their associates from other climes and nations are now part and parcel of the noblest city in the 
western hemisphere. 

* It was not until the early part of the sixteenth century that permanent settlements were at¬ 
tempted on the northern and eastern parts of this continent, three of which were nearly of equal 
date. In 1608 Champlain laid the foundation of the city of Quebec ; and in the same year James¬ 
town, in Virginia, received its first colonists. In 1609 Hkndeik Hudson, sailing in the employ of 
some Dutch merchants, entered our noble bay, and sailed up the river that now bears his name. A 
little later, in 1620, a band of Pilgrims landed on the rock at Plymouth, safe from the hand of perse¬ 
cution and the storms of the ocean. Two hundred and forty years ago the noble river that now 
ebbs and flows beside us, and which bears upon its broad bosom the surplus products of our own and 
other lands, received the first keel that had traversed the wide Atlantic. To Holland then, to that 
remarkable country, gained from and defended against the waves of the ocean by the toil and vigi¬ 
lance of its inhabitants, do we owe the germ of the city of New-York. It was not until 1610 that any 
settlement was made upon the Island of Manhattan, nor until 1623 that New-Amsterdam was found¬ 
ed, under a charter granted to the Dutch West India Compauy, which gave to them the exclusive 
right to trade for twenty-four years to the West Indies, Africa, and other places. It established also 
a government for the first colonists, and gave to them, at that early day, the right to choose their 
own burgomasters and a representative council. A school master and a religious reader were also 
added to the establishment. Trade and traffic were the great objects of the first settlers on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, on the shores of the Hudson, and on the waters of the Chesapeake. The 
Pilgrims of New-England alone sought, in the first instance, liberty and safety in these distant 
dimes. The spirit of adventure and the profits of trade led our hardy ancestors to these shores ; 
the same spirit which founded New-Amsterdam, enlarged and ennobled, lives and burns in the bosoms 
of the tens of thousands who now throng together in this great commercial mart. Commerce, the 
parent of national prosperity, the handmaid of liberty, the liberal friend of the arts, here early 
made its resting place. Here, on the point of Manhattan, its broad bay in front, and on either side 
the waters of our noble river, the wise and sagacious Dutchman planted a colony ; here for nearly 
sixty years he held possession, and then only with deep reluctance and regret yielded the city of 
New-Amsterdam to the superior power of England. For one hundred and twenty years, and until 
the treaty of peace of 1783, it was held as an appendage of the British crown. Then the colony of 
New-York became a sovereign and independent state; from that period date the growth and pros¬ 
perity of this city. Should we uot then be justly proud of our ancestors, who left to us and to our 
fostering care so great an inheritance! They early chose and steadily improved the noblest port 
and the safest naval station that the long range of the Atlantic coast affords. While others may justly 
boast of their manufacturing skill, of their agricultural, their planting, or their mining interests, let 
us ever be true to our position, to ourselves, to the great elements of our prosperity and wealth; to 
Commerce, whose golden harvests are confined to no season, but are gathered alike beneath the 
▼OL. XXXI. 10 
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ices of the poles and under the scorching heats o< a tropical sun; whose noble emblem is the peace¬ 
ful ship, well-manned and well-freighted; bearing aloft the flag of the republic, to mark her coun¬ 
try on the broad waters, and to guard her against insult and oppression. Let us be true to our in¬ 
heritance, to its noble increase, and all will be well with us and with our city. And here I am re¬ 
minded that thero are those present, the distinguished representatives of other societies, whose 
yery presence among us is one of the great proofs of the numbers, the enterprise and the prosperity 
of New-York; whose large and intelligent constituencies have striven shoulder to shoulder with 
the Sons of St. Nicholas in building up our prosperity and iu adding to the wealth around us. To 
you, gentlemen, representatives of our associated societies, in the name of our patron saint, I offer 
a hearty welcome ; and may the day be long distant when we shall cease to work for the common 
hive, for the general welfare ! 

* A few words more, and I finish. They relate to ourselves. The state of onr society is all that 
can be desired. The treasury is in good condition, and equal to all the aid which its charitable 
purposes may require. The general health of its members is said to be excellent, and the year has 
been one of abundance and great prosperity. In the dispensations of Providence we have to mourn 
the loss of one of our earliest Presidents, of one of our most eminent citizens; Peter G. Stuy- 
VESANT, a lineal descendant of the last Dutch governor of that name. In the midst of all that 
wealth and friends could afford, he lias been cut off from among us; but he has left behind him a 
spotless name, adorned by many virtues, aud by acts of the noblest charitj'. Peace to bis memory!' 

When Mr. Kino had concluded his spirited remarks, which were delivered in the 
clear ringing voice and with the emphatic fervor of manner for which he is preemi¬ 
nent, he proceeded to read the following regular toasts: 

St. Nicholas, our Patron 8aint : Amid the encroaching throngs by which they are surrounded, 
may his genial worship ever keep his Sons a peculiar people.' Air : * Long Time Ago 

The City of New-York: Home feelings, home customs, and home traditions; the golden ties 
which link us to her. Home , Sweet Hum*. 

The President of the United States. Prerideut’s March. 

The Governor of the State of New-York. Governor '* March. 

Our Country : Amaziug tall of its age ; may it never outgrow its strength. Hail Columbia. 

The Beaver; the Emblem of Quiet Persevering Industry: Our ensign in the good old 
times when tbirteeu went to the dozeu. ‘ Ok the Daya when we were Young/ 

The Worthy Founders of New Amsterdam : They sowed a grain of mustard-seed, and lo! 
it has grown to be a great tree, and the wandering birds of the air come and build their nests in the 
branches thereof. ‘ Mynheer Van Donck 

Our Sister Societies : Presenting various contrasts, but united by a bond of common sympathy; 
0T. Nicholas will ever reset ve for them a warm and welcome seat at his chimuey-ct<rner. 

# ‘ For we *re a Band of Brother*.* 

Our Gallant little Army in Mexico: Rivalling romance in the brilliant reality of its 
achievements, it needs no eulogy to magnify its well-tried heroism. * Yankee Doodle .’ 

Our Navy : Ever ready to confront danger, new triumphs could scarcely add to the glory of its 
former victories. • The Star - Spangled Banner .’ 

The Daughters of St. Nicholas: Like our patron saint, they bring blessings to our hearths 
and homes. • Here '* a Health to all Good La**eo. f 

After the regular toasts had been given, the President, in appropriate terras, gave 
* The Clergy .’ Whereupon the Rev. Dr. Sciioonmaker rose, and in a clear voice, 
with deliberate enunciation, spoke as follows: 

*Op dese plechtige gelcgentheyt, wanneer wy wederom byeen verzamelt zyn om eerbiet to toonen 
aen 8antn Claes, onse heylige Patroou, vergun myde vry heit, mynheer President, eu hooggeachte 
vrienden.om een Korte aenspraek, cn een sentiment te geveu in de Nederduytschc tael,een tael die 
Santa Claes seer behageiyk is, eu hem altydt, wanner bet zyn ooren saluyl, in een blyde gemoet 
doet zyn. 

* Met wat opmerkelyke voorzicn wysheit en goetheyt heeft Santa CLAESde zeeman, Hkndreik 
Hudson, in het schip de Goede Frouw, alhicr tot dese Haven bestieu aen het cylandt Manhattan, 
gpzegent inet een sachte ctymaet welgelegen voorde Zoevnert en koophandel, heide binnen en 
buyten laudts, by het toeloop van twee grote viviereu, de Ooste rivier gevende Zeevaert tot de 
Staten van Nieuw Euglnmli; de Noorde rivier (met recht vergeluken by. en veruoemt de Ameri- 
kaausche Rhyne) met de bcelckc nu een watercommuuicittie, door middle van kanaelen, gemaeki is 
met de Noorde inlaudtsche l.akken, en vim daer met de mnghtige Mississippi rivier tot het Gulph 
van Mexico. Aen de zuyde zyde van dese Haven Icght het schoone Eylandt, Nassau,a eude zuyde 
zyde gewascheu by de AUantischeOceuen, het wesie eyude, een vrugtbaer landtstreek, vrueg beset- 
telt by Hollanders, onder wjens neerslig arbeyt het befaamt is gewordeo als de schooue tuyn van 
Noord America. 
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'Ilel Eylandt Nassau is ook befaemt ^eworden in hot geboorte van bet cerste witte kindt in de 
Colonie van Santa Claes; De hi&torie Schryvers leeron ons dat het eer*te witte kindt gebooren in 
bet Hollandscbe Colonie, wiert geboren op bet Eylandt Ntmtau, in de Walleboght, dight by 
Breukelen in het familie van Joris Jansen de R afelye, velc van de nakomelingen van dit familie 
zyn tegcnwoordig aensienlyke eo vycke iuwoonders van dit Eylandt. Aihier wil Ik opmerken dat 
dit Eylandt ook laterlyk bcfaempt geworden is in het geven van eeu Konivg al» president aeu dit 
geselschap, wien* vader een van de voornaetnsie en hooggeecrde Staels becrcn was van dit landt, 
•en wien toevertrouwt wiert by de vermaerde Washington de hoagste officie in zyn gifte, een 
staets man vermaert niet aUetn voor gelerrtheyt, inuerook voor opreehtheit en eerlykheit in alle 
publycke zaken ; zyn gedacktenisse zullung zalig zyn by nakomelingen in dit lundL 

* Delicatte verbiet my te spreken van de eerwardighey t van de hcor die gylieden geplaetst heb in 
dese stoel; ick wil hoewel dejgelegentheyt neinen te seg^en, dat ick hem voor laugeyureu gekent beb 
aU een vriendt en nabuur, en dat ick hem acht altemael waerdigh het vertrouw, eu de eere hem 
beweesen in hem teverkiesen als president van dit aeubieulycke gescUchap. Ick geve de volgende 
Sentiment: 

‘Nassau Eylandt : in 16'25 ge eeert in het geven van het eerste witte kindt aen het Colonie van 
8 anta Claus, llooger ge eert in 1847 in bet geven van eeen Koning voor President, aen zyn Ges- 
elscap. 1 

We translate the sentiment, leaving the speech itself to make its way to the un¬ 
derstandings of our readers in the good old vernacular: 

* Nassau Island : In 1625 honored in giving the first white child to the Colony of St. Nicholas. 
More highly honored in 1847 in giving a King for President to his Society.’ 

The President having briefly and happily acknowledged the compliment, toasts 
were given to the President of the Union and the Governor of the State, which 
were drank with applause. Another was then given to the ‘ Sister Societies, 1 ’ which 
drew up first, our friend and contemporary, Dr. Bartlett, of the ‘ Albion’ weekly 
journal, the President of St. George’s Society, who by reason of a temporary hoarse¬ 
ness or feebleness of voice was not distinctly heard in all parts of the room. He ex¬ 
pressed his great pleasure at finding himself among so many descendants of Dutchmen, 
a people so celebrated throughout Europe for their industry, commercial enterprise, 
and moral virtues, and who had, physically, created their country out of chaos. Hoi* 
land, he said, was dear to England from many ties, notwithstanding the wars between 
them, in which Admiral Blake was defeated, while Van Tromp sailed up and down 
the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, indicating that he had swept all his Eng¬ 
lish enemies from the seas. Holland was also dear to England from having given 
her a Protestant king at a very critical period of her history, the modus operandi of 
which operation the speaker very clearly illustrated. The recollections of the past, 
the love and reverence for a virtuous ancestry, and for the hallowed associations of 
history, were beautifully alluded to. ‘ Sir,’ said the speaker, ‘ such feelings will never 
be forgotten. Whenever the evening bell tolls, let it boom from what church, what 
cathedral, or what steeple it may, Englishmen are reminded of the Curfew . Many 
a time and oft, when rowing over the muddy waters of the Thames, have I looked 
up and beheld the turrets and massive battlements of the Tower , and recollected that 
that fortress was built by the Norman to overawe and keep in subjection Saxon citizens 
of London. These, Sir, are the natural feelings of the human heart. We cling to the 
cherished recollections of the past, even after our altered circumstances bid us look for¬ 
ward rather than backward.’ Many points of resemblance between the Hollandic 
and British people were traced, especially their mutual love of commerce, their thirst 
for founding colonies in distant parts of the globe, and their judicious selection of locali¬ 
ties for them. The President of Saint George’s closed his friendly, comprehensive 
and instructive speech with the annexed sentiment: 

'The Noble Founders of the noble Colony of New.Netherlands.’ 

Mr. Raeburn, President of Saint Patrick’s Society, made a few brief and perti¬ 
nent remarks, in which he expressed in fervent terms his gratitude for the relief af- 
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forded by American charity to his suffering countrymen. He closed his remarks, 
which wore listened to with interest and attention, with a cognate toast: 

• American Sympathy : When an Irishman refuses to acknowledge it with gratitude, may his 
tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth!' 

Mr. Zimmerman, in behalf of the German Society, made a short but pithy speech, 
which was very cordially received. The legends of Saint Nicholas, he said, were 
the delight of his boyhood in Germany; and he little thought, before crossing the salt 
seas, that he should ever find such a family of his grown-up children as were now 
before him. In concluding his remarks, he gave: 

* Consanguinity between Old and New Amsterdam : May its remembrance be cherished and 
its influence remain unimpaired for centuries to come.’ 

Mr. David C. Colden responded on behalf of Saint David’s Society; but his to¬ 
pics were so various and so hastily touched that a recollection of his remarks may 
be supposed to have been impossible. He closed with the following sentiment: 

‘The Old Dutch Settlers or New-Amsterdam : Giving to all comers the right of civil and 
religious liberty, and claiming for themselves the exercise of a liberal hospitality.’ 

Mr. Colden was followed by Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, President of the * New- 
England Society,* who spoke substantially as follows: 

Mr. President : On behalf of the New-England Society, 1 tender to Saint Nicholas my grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments for his proffered hospitality. ' A warm and welcome seat at his chimney- 
corner’ is not to be despised; for the chimney-corner, 1 take it, is the very inmost sanctuary of the 
8aint, into which none but the most favored are admitted. I feel the more gratefbl at this time, 
Mr. President, for after the spirited assault made on the Puritans of New-England by your anni¬ 
versary orator on Thursday night, 1 did not know but that we Yankees would have to beat a retreat 
from the city; to the tune, perhaps, of the 'Rogue’s March.’ I perceive, however, from the in¬ 
creased kindness of the benignant deity that he rather frowns on this effort of his eloquent but too- 
zealous worshipper; partly, perhaps, because he thinks he bore too hard on New-England, and 
partly, it may be, that he does not exactly relish the unnatural position in which he has placed the 
Dutchmen of the olden time. For the orator told us, Sir, by way of heightening the contrast be¬ 
tween the playful character of the Dutch settlers of New-York, and the blood-thirsty spirit of the 
Puritans of New-England, that while the latter were burning witches at 8alem, his Dutch forefathers 
were dancing round a May-pole in the Bowling-Green. Now, Mr. President, only imagine such a 
scene! Think of those ponderous Dutchmen, with their ten breeches,curvetting round a May-pole! 
The absurdity of the thing is palpable. Why, 8ir, if one of those Dutchmen could perchance have 
got his foot into the air he would at once have lost bis equilibrium and come sprawling to the 
ground, with an utter impossibility of bringing up his rear! And as to the matter of burning 
witches, the Dutch are certainly guiltless on that score; for who ever heard of a Dutch witch to be 
burnt! And here, Mr. President, I dismiss the subject; and leaving your orator on the right, with 
his Dutch May-pole, I give you the following toast: 

'The Glorious Harbor of New-York: Ever open to friend and foe ; with Gednev’s Channel 
for the one, and Hell-gate for the other !’ 

To the toast to * Our gallant little Army in Mexico ,’ which was received with 
* three times three, thrice repeated,’ making the very walls ring again, Mr. Charles 
"Kino, (acting as a Vice-President,) in the absence of General Gaines, who had been 
prevented from being present, or any other past or present officer of the Army, was 
called upon to respond. On rising to comply with this call, Mr. King said: 

‘ It had been intimated to him when he came into the room that he would be expected, owing to 
the disappointment of the stewards at the absence of Gen. Gaines, to acknowledge the toast to the 
Army. He had cheerfully undertaken to do so; for of the character and deeds of that army no one 
could have a higher estimate, or more enthusiastic udmiration, than himself; and confident that iu the 
theme itself, however feeble the merits of the speaker, the audience would find attraction, he had 
not hesitated to accept the part assigned to him. How indeed could any one, with American blood 
in hia veins, and a tongue at all capable of utterance, hesitate or be at a loes for the language of 
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praise and admiration, when the deeds of our gallant soldiers were in question ? Our army iu Mex¬ 
ico had indeed won, as they merited, not Alone the praise of their own countrymen, but the applause, 
(grudgingly given it might be, in some instances, yet still given,) of Europe; and even those among 
us who knew woll these gallant soldiers, found their anticipations, sanguine as they were, out¬ 
stripped by the bright reality of their martial prowess. For the avocations of these people had long 
beeu the quiet and gainful pursuits of peace. Its conquests, and not those of arms, had been our 
aim, and the military establishment and the military career were of comparatively small account. 
One little nursery indeed, one precious seminary, the wisdom of our people had preserved; one 
modest retreat, where the science of war and its practical details were taught; the Eagle's Nest, as 
it were, embosomed in the Highlands of our own Hudson, whence, at the first sound of the trumpet, 
the young eaglets took wing, and marshalled to victory our soldiers of a day ; to victory after vic¬ 
tory, without knowing a reverse. 

4 It was in contemplation of such facts as these, that pride and exultation in the success of our 
arms were most natural, most justifiable. It was not merely that they were brave, for that is the 
common heritage of our race ; the attribute of men created to walk erect and look to heaven; but 
that this valor was tempered by humanity and self-respect, and directed by consummate skill. The 
army and their countrymen could look without a blush at every step of the progress of our troops; 
from the exploits of Taylob and his gallant bands, from Palo-Alto to Buena Vista, to the campaign 
which the glorious Scott had conducted from Vera Cruz to the Mexican capital; a campaign which 
bad no parallel in brilliancy in military annals. Mr. King said he expressed ibis opinion advisedly, 
and not iu any spirit of exaggerating unduly American triumphs. Let it he looked at; let the ob¬ 
stacles of superior numbers fighting at home and for home, be considered; the choice and strength 
of position ; the great numerical superiority iu cavalry aud artillery, as well as infautry; an adverse 
and fatal climate, made almost impassable, and strong antipathies of race; let all these things be 
considered, and it would then be conceded that the advance of so small a column as that led by 
Gen. Scott over so long and difficult a line as that from Vera Cruz to Mexico ; the overthrow in re¬ 
peated pitched battles of forces greatly more numerous each time than his own ; the capture and 
occupation of popular cities, of world-renowned fortresses ; of armies and all their materiel , were 
results which might compare advantageously, by the combinatiou of skill and courage that accom¬ 
plished them, with the famous Italian campaign of Bonaparte in 1796, and which placed the second 
conquest of Mexico by Winfield Scott in a higher todeof military achievment than its first con¬ 
quest, marvellous as that was, by Cortez; for Cortez had arms and horses,unknown to the native 
Mexicans; and the Ceutaur and the fire-breathing canuon paralyzed the simple natives, who knew 
not the nature of either Moreover, Cortez had nations at his buck. The Tlascalans and other of 
the aboriginal population were his allies against the Mexicans; but Scott had no arms which the 
Mexicans had not in larger proportion than he. He bad no allies, no help, no hope on earth, but in 
the stout heart aud strong arm of his few soldiers; in the skill aud couduct of his officers, and in hia 
own great mind. It is not therefore exaggeration to claim for this most brilliant campaign the 
highest rank in military annals. 

‘ Nor ia it valor alone, nor valor chiefly, that we have bad so much reason to admire, in the deeds 
of our troops. It is easy for men to be brave in the face of day and of their country, but it is not so 
easy for a victorious army to he self-possessed, model ate, self-respecting, and respecting the rights 
of humanity and the rights of the vanquished after the battle is won. This is high moral heroism, 
and to the praise of this our armies have eminently entitled themselves. In the military annals of 
other nations we have seen how the successf ul assault of cities and strong places has beeu considered 
the all-sufficieut excuse for scenes of rapine, lust, and murder, the bare recital of which makes the 
heart sick. The American military annalist will have no such revolting scenes to record. Far 
otherwise. In the last and most exasperating battle, which resulted in the capture, sword-in-hand, 
of the capital of the Mexican Republic; the much-famed, much-talked-of ' Halls of the Moutezu- 
mas,'no act of rapine or outrage sullied the honor of our name and flag. Nay, stranger even than 
this; the glorious commander of this army, faithful to his purpose of obtaining peace if possible, 
and to that end seeking to spare bis enemy any needless humiliation, after two more bloody battles, 
and when flushed with victory, and burning to revenge their gallant comrades who had fallen, our 
victorious troops were ou the eve of entering the city, lying prostrate and helpless at their feet, their 
commander ordered a halt, aud the army heard and obeyed that order without a murmur. Propo¬ 
sals of peace were again renewed b> our side ; and a negotiation, undertaken on the part of Santa 
Anna, with deliberate treachery, as has since appeared, was entered upon. It terminated in a re¬ 
newal of hostilities ; and again, after a succession of bloody conflicts, tbe city was at our mercy, and 
it found mercy. Our troops entered it sword in haud ; and yet they committed no outrage. Con¬ 
querors and unresisted, and while taking measures to secure life and property to the conquered, 
these troops were suddenly assailed by treacherous foes, and fired at from house-tops and steeples. 
But even this renewed treachery provoked not retribution beyond its necessary aud unavoidable 
limits : when this miscreant warfare was quelled, the most admirable discipline was observed by our 
•oldiers. This conduct it is that we may all reflect upon, all boaat of, as honoring our name, our 
nation and our institutions. For these institutions enter for a great deal into such results, since they 
habituate every man to consider himself part and parcel of the national sovereignty, and therefore 
as bound in his individual couduct and character not in any wise to act unbecomingly of it. It is 
this self-command in the hour of victory, this restraint of the evil passions, this subordination to tbe 
voice and authority of a great captaiu, humane as brave and skilful; this moral couduct of the sol¬ 
diers it is, that will excite, the world over, even more admiration and astonishment than successful 
battles. When to this is added tbe fact, that if the soldiers who thus fought and spared were con 
querors of their enemies and the, masters of themselves, a large proportion was of raw men, not 
inured to military life, but taken fresh from the plough, the work-shop, the counting-house, the coun¬ 
ter and the factory ; aud that these raw levies, under the guidunce for tbe most part of West Point 
Bans, *ud led by general officers, regular and volunteer, who vied with each other in self-exposure 
and daring ; a case is made out which abundantly justifies the acclamation long continued with which 
the toast complimentary to the Army has beeu received by this company; aud in acknowledgment 
of which, Mr. Kino said, he had feebly essayed to give utterance, not so much to any thanks in tho 
uae of that Army, as to his own high appreciation of their merits and conduct.' 
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The toast in honor of the Navy brought up captain Breeze, who with modest 
brevity said: 4 Restricting myself, Mr. President, to the expression of my sincere 
thanks for the complimentary manner in which you, in the toast just given from the 
chair, have been pleased to mention that branch of the service to which I have the 
honor to belong, I beg leave to offer this sentiment in return: 

* The Citt op New-York : Beautiful daughter of the Empire State; may her future progress in 
wealth, gruudeur ai)<l refinement be commensurate with the past; and the pen of au Irving never 
be wanting to celebrate her beauties or to chrouicle her annals.’ 

The First Vice-President, being called on by the President, said, 

1 1 rise, Mr. President, in obedience to a call that must not be disobeyed; and when I behold, aa 
I rise, the long array of pipes, and the curling columns of smoke, and hear the shouts of gladnesa 
from the Sons of St. Nicholas, 1 almost fancy I can see before me the founders of our city, when in 
their early and joyous anticipations they looked forward to some portion of that future which we 
now enjoy. It is pleasing indeed thus to celebrate our anniversary in the city which our fathers 
founded, and where we were born ; nor is there aught of selfishness in this congratulation. J see 
around you, Sir, the representatives of our sister societies, for whom, in the words of our toast, ‘St. 
Nicholas will always reserve a warm and welcome seat in his chimney-corner.’ One of them ap¬ 
plauds us for our sympathy ; another commends us for our benevolence; a third congratulates us 
upon our size and age; while our kinsman of the 1 New-England Society’compliments our harbor, 
wishing for our frienda a safe channel and a favoring breeze, and for our foes a a tameless but impene¬ 
trable barrier. In the midst of these courtesies and festivities, I deem it my duty, Mr. President, to 
say a few words in vindication of the character of History; to establish its truth, and prove its use 
and value. Our friend aod brother, the representative of ‘New-England’ has told us, in reply to 
what was said at our anniversary address, ' that the Dutch were no dancers, and could not ifcerofore 
have danced around the May-pole on the Bowling-Green, as it had been asserted they had done ; for 
if by any accident they Imd fallen in such attempts, their weight would have prevented their rising; 
and that as for witches the Dutch never had any, and therefore could not follow the example set at 
Balern.’ 'Now, Sir, the dancing here alluded to was spoken of in a figurative sense. The Dutch 
may not have ‘ capered uiuibly,’ but their'a was the joy of honest and grateful hearts, as they sported 
around the BJay-pole on the green, in the spring tide of the year; while aa for the witches, the fol¬ 
lowing account of them is recorded io our annals. 

* The history of New-York wns written by a gentleman of the name of Diedrich Knicker¬ 
bocker, whose bead was silvered over with age, as he himself informs us, wheu he becume an his¬ 
torian, nnd he must therefore long since have been gathered to his fathers; but he has left a name 
and a fame that will be remembered hereafter. He tells us that the banks of the famed Connecticut, 
that river winch runs so far into the buwels of the land of the Puritans, were inhabited, iu the early 
days, by fair and beauteous dam-els ; that our Dutch governor, in these simple times, bad a trusty 
and well-beloved officer, called ‘Antony, the Trumpeter,’ who was often despatched on missions to 
the settlers oil the Connecticut. The same trust worthy historian informs us that Antony had 
whiskers as well as a trumpet, and that both were held in hiirli favor by the fair portion of those to 
whom he was sent, who beside were in all respects * charitably disposed.’ We are farther assured, 
by the same authority, that, in those iim**s of primeval simplicity, when it became important to in¬ 
crease their numbers by emigration 'or otherwise,'as a protection aguinst the savages, certain habits, 
derived from old England, prevailed annuls* her descendants in New-England. These customs al¬ 
ways preceded matrimony, although matrimony did not always follow them. It is unnecessary to 
enter into minute dctuils, for two good reasons ; first, every one has read, or ought to read, tins his¬ 
tory ; if any one has not, 1 respectfully refer him to its pages for all particulars. It is enough for us 
to know, that our trusty Antony, with his whiskers and his trumpet, wasdisposed to comply with 
the customs <*f the fiir dwellers of the Connecticut. They were the witches that bewitched him ; 
bis visits became frequent, his tarrying long; and he invited many of his companions to accompauy 
him on these his expeditious. Sir, iu Antony the Trumpeter there mingled the blood of the gay 
cavalier, the trusty Huguenot, as well as of the industrious and honest Dutchman; ami 1 therefore 
ask if it is an eusy matter, at this time of day, to estimate all the benefits thus conferred upon the 
Puritan race in these their days of primitive simplicity?’ Do not the descendants of New-England 
then, Mr. President, owe a debt of gratitude to the early Dutch settlers, which they are not likely 
ever to repay ? I propose then, aa a toast: 

'Antony the Trumpeter : Who did the Commonwealth good service in his day and generation.’ 

Mr. Egbert Benson, the Second Vice-President, in a few brief remarks, charac¬ 
terized by a sincerity and frankness which sparkled in every feature of his honest face, 
alluded, with evident feelings of pride and gratification, to his long and unbroken line of 
Dutch ancestry, to whom he paid an eloquent tribute. He concluded by giving the 
health of the anniversary-orator of the society, Mr. C. F. Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman 
replied at much length, and with great animation. He disclaimed that the vindica¬ 
tion of St. Nicholas which he had ventured upon at the Tabernacle, the ‘ head-quar- 
tere of St. Jonathan,’ should be interpreted as an attack upon the latter saint. He 
was willing to recognize the genius and ability of New-England in writing the history 
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of the confederacy; but he thought there were many points upon which each State 
should speak for itself. When each writer of tradition has thus fairly contributed to 
the faggot of our annals, let New-England if she pleases, twine the fillet around the 
fasces, but let the stem and impartial Muse of History alone rear the Lictor’s axe in 
the centre. He insisted that New-York, both socially and politically, derived its most 
characteristic type from the Hollanders, who migrated here from New-Netherland, 
rather than from the Puritans who migrated to New-England. Mr. Hoffman gave 
this toast, which was responded to with acclamation: 

‘Knickerbocker New-York and Anglo-Saxon Nbw-York: The braided lineage of the firtt 
gave us the Schuylers, Jays, Morris's Hamiltons, Livingstons and Clintons; the discerning 
spirit of the last teaches us best to appreciate them: the one nerved the eagle of the Empire State to 
soar ; the other , never forgetting whence be rose, still plumes his flight Excelsior.’ 

The chief Physician of the Society was here called upon by the President for a 
report on the general health of the Society, and of its individual members. Doctor 
Francis thereupon rose and made a full report, characterized by his customary ability, 
in which he spoke feelingly of the demise of the late Peter G. Stuyvesant, the only 
death which had taken place in the Society since its last anniversary. Doctor Francis 
was followed by Mr. James De Peyster Ogden, who in a few felicitous observations in¬ 
troduced to the Society their guest, Mr. Samuel Lover, by a toast in his honor; in 
which that gentleman responded in the following remarks, which were delivered with 
much pleasantry of manner, and were received with laughter and applause. It was 
easy to see that Mr. Lover was assuming, by way of good-humored badinage, to claim 
for his own country some hand in the domiciliation of Saint Nicholas among us; 
although the compliment, as rendered, was obviously of that sort known as being * over 
the left.* In returning thanks for the honor done him, Mr. Lover said: 

'He felt it more deeply, for hia namp being associated, in the toast, with the loved land that gave 
him birth. As the President of the ' Hibernian Society’ had already expressed the universal thank¬ 
fulness of Irishmen for the munificent part America had borne in Ireland’s hour of destitution, he 
• would not attempt, at so late an hour, to enlarge upon that theme, but would merely content himself 
by saying, that he participated with the President of the Hibernia Society in the sentiments he had 
uttered; sentiments that were deep and undying in every Irish heart. While thanking the Knick¬ 
erbocker Society for the honor they had done him in inviting him to be their guest, and while en¬ 
joying the substantial Dutch hospitality of that night, he hoped it would not be considered ungrate¬ 
ful if he said, thut, as an Irishman, he felt he had a sort of right to their good cheer; for the 
Dutch, in the days of King AVilliam the Third of England, hud quartered so freely on the Irish, 
that he had a peculiar pleasure iu returning the compliment, by quartering on them. He confessed 
it was a great pleasure to him to witness the flourishing state of the ancient society at whose board 
he sat; it shed a sort of reflected glory on bis own dear 4 Land of the Sod;’ for originally, he must 
tell them, the Knickerbockers came from Ireland. They laughed at that, and seemed to think it 
incredible ; ‘ but, gentlemen,' said Mr. Lover. * I will show you, that with all that has been already 
said about your ancient glory, you can boast a loftier antiquity than any of the antiquarian lore, al¬ 
ready displayed this evening, has set forth ; for Nicholas was in Ireland as early as the time of St. 
Patrick, and so very ancient was he, even then, that he was emphatically called 4 Old Nick.' His 
character, to be sure, was not so good then, as it is now, and St. Patrick disapproved of his pre¬ 
sence in Ireland; and when he was driving out the serpent*, told Nick, that lie would thank him to 
go along with him; in short, in familiur Irish parlance, he told him to ’gel out o’ that I’ Nicholas, 
in that spirit of daring adventure which always characterized him. told the serpeuts that they must 
get new iodgings ; and so, anticipating Columbus, he crossed the Atlantic and discovered America. 
The serpents in this great country are yet an existing fact in proof of the legend; but as for Nick, 
he acted very hypocritically ; unlike the serpents who yet remain in their original forms, be, veiling 
his deformities, west so far as even to preach sermons, and hoped to rival his enemy Saint Patrick 
by getting up a day for himself. When rumors got abroad that Nick, did not bring the best of eba- 
acters along with him from his last place, the people whom he had taken in, feared their respecta¬ 
bility would be compromised, and yet did not wish it to be supposed they had been duped. So they 
called a general council; declared the rumor a calumny; said that Nick, was ‘ not as black aa he was 

t ainted,’ in the old world ; voted him a saint, established for him a festival, and gave him a dinner. 

[is horns were covered with a hunting-cap,characteristically made of the skin of that crafty animal, 
the fox ; his defective loot was well booted over; and as for the pitch-fork, Nicholas plied it with 
great dexterity at the first dinner. As coinciding with all 1 have said,’ added Mr. Lover, I request 
it to be remarked that his name was never changed ; and indeed 1 wonder Nick, never thought of an 
alias while he was about the business: be is still Nick. In relation to his defective footand limping 
gait, the word hoecagk, in the Irish language, signifies lame ; and put flick and boccagh together, 
and the derivation ’ Knickerbocker’ is quite evident. Furthermore, the long nails which are tra¬ 
ditionally imputed to Nick, are alluded to in his familiar Dutch title of ' Santa Clows/’ Neverthe- 
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less, I am not afraid of shaking hands with the Sons of Nicholas. Who would not be proud of en- 
joying their open-hem ted friendship?’ They have employed the horn to an excellent purpose, in 
filling it so copiouoly with such capital wine ; and in one of those well-filled horns allow me to pro* 
pose, in an old Irish formula, ‘Morepower to the elbow' of Santa Claus I* 

Mr. Gilbert Davis was here called upon to give a free translation of the Dutch 
speech of Doctor Sciioonmaker, which he accomplished to general edification. It 
must have been quite impossible to report. To a toast delivered from the chair, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of the distinguished services of the Committee of Stewards, Mr. Pierre 
M. Irving, chairman of that body, responded as follows: 

4 It dons my heart good, Hr. President, to respond in behalf of the Stewards to this sentiment. 
I am glad to perceive in the Sons of St. Nicholas this disposition to recognize real merit. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose this acknowledgment a mere empty and unmeaning compli¬ 
ment. No, Sir; I see in it a cordial disposition to honor the faithful discharge of an arduous and re¬ 
sponsible duty} (a laugh;) an arduous and responsible duty, 1 say; and let no scoffing laugh pro¬ 
claim it a light matter to perform the functions of a Steward of St. Nicholas. Little can be who 
so thinks know of the labor that goes to the providing of this annual repast; the preparatory for¬ 
age, the gastronomic forecast, the inquisitive research into the ancient Dutch cuisine. Then, too, 
the violence done to the stomachs of the stewards in their preliminary repasts; the eating, and drink¬ 
ing, and'tasting which has to be encountered in advance, before they can feed their rebellious appe¬ 
tites up to the dignity and stature and portly bearing of a true steward. Talk of the training of 
the Olympic wrestlers; it was nothing to what a steward has to undergo. No, Mr. President, no; it 
is not an easy duty ; and well and worthily should it be honored, and glad and proud are your stew¬ 
ards to find the society knows how to be grateful But, Mr. President, it would be a low view of 
the office of steward to suppose that it provides merely, or mainly, for the physical wants of the So¬ 
ciety. It has a higher agency; its ministrations are eminently moral. Jperit pracordia Bacchus ; 
the way to the heart is through the stomach. Nothing so warms and invigorates the loyalty of the 
Sons of St. Nicholas, or raises such a bulwark against disaffection, as this yearly-recurring season 
of bodily refreshment. Take it away, and you sever the chief tie of their allegiance, and destroy 
that bond of adhesion through which alone they are formidable. What, too, would then become of 
the sworn fealty of our tributaries, the Sons of St Jonathan, on whom our patriarchal government 
bears so mildly t Think you these turbulent spirits could be made to respect our natural right to 
their obedience, or pay. in the persons of their chiefs, their yearly obeisance at this high festival, 
except through this gentle compulsion ? No, Mr. President ; but for this incentive, their now obse¬ 
quious stomachs would rise in open insurrection. True it is the Society presents other claims to 
their homage; the far-reaching and impenetrable antiquity of its origin ; its mysterious archives, 
solemu and shadowy as the books of the Sybil; the long-descended apparel of its sable attendants, 
speaking of a time-hooored ancestry; and last, though not least, the august authority of its here¬ 
ditary cockid-hat: high grounds of reverence these ; but what are they, compared to its cuisine f 
Take that away, the real strength of the Society, and the belly of the Trojan burse, fraught with the 
doom of Troy, would be but a feeble image of the intestine commotion and abdominal anarchy 
which would ensue!* 

The President here rose, and said that he was reluctant to intrude upon the modest 
retirement of a distinguished gentleman whom he recognized at the other end of the 
table ; an author whose reputation was as wide as the spread of the English language; 
and who, both as a writer, and a representative of his country abroad, had won the 
highest honors ; but he could not forbear, on behalf as well of the Society as of him¬ 
self, to propose: 

4 Long life, health and prosperity to Washington Irving.’ 

When the prolonged applause with which this toast was received had subsided, Mr. 
Irving rose, and in brief terms expressed his sense of the honor done him, and his heart¬ 
felt satisfaction at meeting with such evidence of good-will in this institution, which he 
considered the hearth-stone of his native city. ‘ And now that I am on the floor, Mr. 
President/ continued Mr. Irving, ‘ I beg leave to present to this Society a weather- 
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Cock, which in times of the Dutch dynasty figured on the Stadt-House of New 
Amsterdam.’ (Mr. Irving here produced a robustious gilt weathercock, of evident 
Dutch construction.) ‘ This weathercock, Mr. President, was bequeathed to me by 
the late Miss Millar Shaw, a lady of this city, of the highest respectability, and 
well known, I believe, to you and to several of the gentlemen here present It had 
been preserved from generation to generation in her family as a precious relic. I 
was building my house in the country at the time, with crow-step gables, surmounted 
by weathercocks in the good old Dutch style, and she thought it would be an appro¬ 
priate decoration. I had the venerable weathercock re-gilt, and gave it the place of 
honor on the gable over my porch. I should observe that Miss Shaw gave it as her 
opinion that it was the identical weathercock mentioned in some old history, which I 
have looked for in vain, as having been set up by one of the Dutch governors to regu¬ 
late the contradictory weathercocks of the city; a trusty servant having the charge 
of pointing it every morning in the right direction. Circumstances occurred to give 
force to this opinion. It was a windy season, with squalls from all parts of the com¬ 
pass ; and the weathercocks on the other gables whirled about in all directions. This 
kept loyally to the South, the point at which it was set up. The wind at length settled 
from the East, a point abhorrent to all Dutch feeling: the weathercock of New 
Amsterdam pointed still more obstinately to the South. Then came on a tremendous 
gale at night: * This,’ thought I, ‘ is too much, even for Dutch bottom ; the weather¬ 
cock has undoubtedly given in.’ Not so, Mr. President ; finding the wind too much 
for it, and scorning to turn, it broke its spindle, and I found it in the morning lying on 
the ground at the foot of the porch. Since that time, I am inclined to believe that it 
is the identical weathercock mentioned in the old history alluded to. Be this as it may, 
that it is a genuine relic of New-Amsterdam, and once surmounted its Stadt-House, 
I have not the least doubt; and as such I deliver it over to this Society as the proper 
depository of the relics and mementoes of this venerable and ancient city.* 

These admirable and characteristic remarks, which were greeted during their de¬ 
livery by shouts of laughter and applause, were succeeded by a few appropriate obser¬ 
vations by Colonel Nicholas Low, of the Committee of Stewards, who said : ‘ I wish, 
Mr. President, to bring to the notice of the Sons of Saint Nicholas a band of our 
brothers, who in Mexico so nobly sustained the honor of New-York ; a band who so 
gallantly and fearlessly faced death, and a very large proportion of whom so bravely 
and unflinchingly met it. I give you, Sir: 

‘Thk New-York Regiment of Voluktbers : Worthy Son* of New-York; Saint Nicholas i* 
justly proud of litem.’ 

There were desultory speech-making and toast-giving after this; but while they 
are ‘ to be remembered,’ our limited space will not permit us to record them. Among 
others, Dr. Turner addressed the Society, and gave a toast which was cordially re¬ 
ceived. He remarked that, whatever might be said about the horror entertained by 
the Dutchman in reference to reforms and innovations, he had proved himself, in this 
country at least, to lx* the greatest of reformers and innovators. He had been the 
first to supplant in this region the red man with the white; and was not that one of 
the biggest kind of innovations? The bear, the wolf, the panther and the beaver, 
with the savage aborigines, the genuine ‘natives,’ had been compelled to abandon 
their dens, their hiding-places and their wigwams, to give place to gable fronts built 
of bricks from Holland; while the calumet had been superseded by the goodly pipe 
and the other paraphernalia (a considerable portion of which was represented around 
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us,) of Dutch civilization. But it was not so much to call attention to the early re¬ 
forms of the Knickerbockers that he had risen, as to refer to another distinguished 
reformer, in another and far wider theatre, who was attracting to himself the fixed 
gaze of an astonished world. Without farther preamble, he would offer the following 
toast: 

' The Pope : A glorious leader in the vast Array of Reform ; whom the power and Che riches of 
the Great caunot seduce, nor the arts and machinations of the Wicked intimidate.’ 

We have ‘ stretched the tether* of our space to its utmost limit; and yet we have 
said nothing of the timely, well-arranged, and charmingly-rendered music of the 
Hauber Family; nothing of Mr. Lover’s songs, nor of the songB that were sung by 
capable amateurs; nor a word of the letters (several of them models in their kind,) 
from distinguished persons to the Committee of Stewards, expressing regrets, and ex¬ 
plaining the causes why they could not be present. But as all these spoke eloquently 
for themselves, we shall venture to close this already protracted report with the follow¬ 
ing sentiment from the Editor hereof: 

‘Door de goede voorsieiiigheyt mogen wy, met danckbaere herten an ouvermindert appeteyt, 
ontmoeten op bet toekomende Yaerlyck gastmaell* 

Which being freely interpreted, meaneth: * Under the auspices of a kind Provi¬ 
dence, may we, with thankful hearts and unimpaired appetites, meet another year at 
the same festive board !’ 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —There is to us always somewhat 
that is sombre in the opening of a new year. It is the stepping-stone to important 
events in the little history of thousands among us, whom life may sever, death must 
part If you are in your youth, your existence may by casualty be abridged; if 
your spring is spent and your summer overpast, what can you expect but the fall of 
the leaf; and if winter colors have long stained your head, what can you look for 
but the icy touch of the ‘ Last Enemy,* freezing the sluggish currents of the heart ? 
This, the last night of the year, is indeed a season in which to ask one’s self, in the 
words of our own thoughtful poet: 

*Oh, thou great Movement of the Universe, 

Or Change, or Flight of Time — for yc are one! 

That bearest, silently, this visible aceno 
Into night’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of star-light, whither art thou bearing met 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He kuows when they shall darken or grow bright; 

Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarued. Who next, of those 1 love, 

Shall pass from life, or sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue ? 8trife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame and general scorn of men, 

(Which who can bear?) or the fierce rack of pain, 

Lie these within my path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 

Or do the portals of auothor life, 

Kven now, while I am glorying in my strength, 

Impend around me?' 

These are momentous thoughts, and they come naturally to the heart on the open¬ 
ing of the year. Yet they need not be entertained in gloom. We stand like a man 
on the threshold of his door, who with the same hand that he beckons farewell to 
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his parting friend draws the new-comer in, and closes the door upon the other. Self- 
examination, self-amendment, belong to this annual period; and let us remember too, 
that 4 repentance without amendment is like continual pumping without stopping the 
leak.’ But we would read our readers no homily; we desire rather to wish for them, 
one and all, a year of cheerfulness, of pleasant thoughts and generous purposes. ‘ Do 
good as you have opportunity,’ is a blessed injunction ; and good deeds will be found 
to yield a compound interest * When you meet with another honest man in similar 
circumstances,’ wrote Dr. Franklin once to a poor man whom he had generously 
assisted, 4 you must pay me by lending this sum to him, enjoining. him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation when he shall be able, and shall meet with such another 
opportunity. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little money. I 
am not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be earning, 
and make the most of a little.’ Think of this, rich men, as you look around upon 
the deserving poor, whom 4 ye have always with you,’ and emulate the good example 
of the illustrious 4 Philosopher of Common Sense.* • • • Some one was relating in 
Sir Walter Scott’s presence that upon the occasion of one of Georoe the Fourth’s 
fits of insanity he threw a gold plate from the supper-table at the Queen, which she 
avoided by a dexterous retreat 4 Why,’ said Scott, 4 that is the first instance on re¬ 
cord of a Queen’s starting for the Kino’s plate.’ • • • We join in the public regret 
at the death of the venerable Chancellor Kent. His authorial avocations, in past 
yeare, and until a twelvemonth or so ago, brought us frequently together, and we 
have often listened to brief sentences of wisdom from those lips which are now silent 
forever. What an old age was his ! Soon after he was eighty-two, he walked arm- 
in-arm with us from his residence to our common printing-office, with a step almost as 
firm and alert as a young man of thirty. Time, to adopt the thought of a quaint old 
English worthy, seemed not to go from but with him ; and he felt age more by the 
strength of his soul than the weakness of his body; thus felt he few pains, but es¬ 
teemed all such things as friends that desired to file off his fetters and help him out of 
prison ; and when at last he was called to yield up his life, he 4 fell breast to breast 
with Virtue ; and like the sun near his setting, showed unto the world his clearest 
countenance.’ * • • 4 Reading over the other evening the striking and characteristic 
original anecdote of the Duke of Wellington, in a late number of your Magazine,* 
writes an esteemed metropolitan correspondent , 4 I was reminded of the following, 
which was told to me by General Sir William Carroll, who was at the Duke’s 
head-quarters at the time, and heard all that passed as here related. During one of 
the Peninsular campaigns, Lord Hill ordered the Commissary General to furnish his 
division of the British army with an extraordinary number of rations within a very 
brief space of time. The Commissary represented to his lordship the utter impossi¬ 
bility of complying with his order within the period specified; but the latter insisted 
that it must be complied with, or it would become his very unwilling duty to hang 
him! The frightened Commissary called immediately upon the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, to implore his interposition to save him from his impending fate. The Duke lis¬ 
tened attentively, and when the Commissary had concluded, answered, in his hard 
dry way, 4 Hill’s a man of his word, Sir ; Hill’s a man of his word !’ The Com^ 
missary 4 went,’ and the rations came. • • • There are thousands of our readers 
who will apply, as we have done in our own mind, the following admirable picture of 
4 A Worthie Commaunder in the Warree,’ by Sir Thomas Overbury : 4 He never 
bioudies his sword but in heate of battel, and had rather save one of his own souldiers 
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than kill ten of liis enemies. He doth not think his bodie yields a more spreading 
shadowe after a victorie than before, and when he looks upon his enemie’s dead body, 
H is a kind of noble heavinesse, no insultation. He understands in warre there is no 
meane to erre twice ; the first and least fault being sufficient to ruine an army. Faults 
therefore he has none ; they that are presidents of disorder or mutiny repaire it by being 
examples of his justice. Besiedge him never so strictly, so long as the ayr is not cut 
from him, he faints not. He hath learned as well to make use of a victorie as to get 
it, and persuing his enemies like a whirle-wind, carries all afore him. If ever he 
shake hands with War, he can die calmely, for his coutinuall dangers have been as 
it were so many meditations of death ; he thinks not of his owne calling, when he 
accounts life a continuall warfare. He casts a smiling contempt upon calumny ; it 
meets him as glasse should encounter adamant. He thinks war is never to be given 
over but on one of these three conditions: an assured peace, absolute victory, or an 
honest death ; and when peace folds him up, his silver head should lean neere the 
golden sceptre and dye in his prince’s bosom.’ • • ' If, in the year upon which w T e 
have just entered, we could content ourselves to be guided by the spirit of true phi¬ 
losophy which breathes in the subjoined lines of an old English poet, how much more 
of true happiness would be diffused among us: 

* My wishes are but few, ! 

All easy to fulfil; ( 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto wy will. f 

* I fear no care of gold, 

Well-doinjf is my wealth; 

My mind to me an empire is. 

While grace affordetb health. 

‘I clip high-climbing thoughts, 

The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worst, that from the height 
Of greatest honor slide. 

The Rev. Doctor Cox, of Brooklyn, is a man of talents, and we have heard him 
discourse when his energetic and fervid eloquence forcibly impressed us; but he has 
recently been placed in two unpleasant predicaments. The first was that little affair 
with Captain Hosken, touching the ‘ Great-Britain’ steamer, and the cause of her being 
wrecked, in which he came off second-best, to say the least; the second we will pro¬ 
ceed to illustrate. The Doctor was driving out in thoughtful mood the other day in a 
one-horse wagon, in a narrow street in the suburbs of the town, when two wagons, one 
on each side, attempted to pass him. All three got stuck fast together, ‘ so that they 
could not be mov^d.’ After trying for some time, a crowd began to collect around, 
and Doctor Cox began to grow red in the face, and to remonstrate in strong terms, 
and with much repetition, against the carelessness of one of the green delinquents. 
At last the other replied, (and we suspect the wag must have known the Doctor,) 
I — I — I could n’t help it; you know I could n’t; and what the d — 1 is the use of 
an old white-headed man like you standing there, swearin ’ at me in that way ? — swear- 
in * at me for what I could n’t help ? What's the use o’ siccarin’, any how 1 I could n’t 
help it, I tell you; I did n’t go to do it, ’course ! Sip earin’ away at a fellow for what 
he did n’t go to do!’ The Doctor blushed, and looked a little guilty ; the charge was 
so outrageous , he could n’t help it; and it was made before a good many by-standers, 
who had often seen him in the pulpit. ‘ I sicear at you!’ exclaimed the Doctor, in 
utter amazement. ‘ Ye-i-I-a-s!’ said the other, with prolonged and potent emphasis; 


4 Since sails of largest size 

The storm doth soonest tear, 

I bear so low and small a sail 
As freetb rao from feur. 

4 No change of Fortune’s calm 
Cun ciift ray comforts down ; 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to thiuk 
How quickly she will frown. 

‘And when in fioward mood, 

She proved an angry foe, 

Small cain I found to let her come, 
Less loss to let her go.’ 
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* swearin’ at a fellow like a trooper, when he did n’t go to get you stuck !’ The Doc¬ 
tor shnink away abashed, being fairly driven from the ground. . . . Thus the ‘Even¬ 
ing Mirror* daily journal, with entire justice and truth : 

* We learn that Mr George Watriss, who has been in the office of the Astor-House, almost from 
the flav it was opene.l, hits taken the Atlieneuin Hotel, corner of Hroailway ami Leonard-streeis. 
This spacious building has been thoroughly modernized, and is t<> be finished and furtnsUed in the 
best style. Mr. Watriss graduates from the great Alma Mater of hotels and it will be no fuull of 
his education if he does not succeed. To serve a regular apprenticeship at the Astor-House is a 
fortune to any man in the hotel busiuess, as he may there make friends who will stick to him through 
life.’ 

We endorse all that our friend of the Batavia ‘ Spirit of the Times’ says in relation 
to the fact here announced: ‘On the day that Mr. Watriss leaves the Astor-House 
Messrs. Coleman and Stetson will part with the services of a gentleman whose place 
it will be difficult to filL, and the habitues of that establishment will miss one whom it 
was a pleasure to meet. Mr. Georue Watriss is a very gentleman-like man, and in 
his ‘ line’ a very rare man. He probably has a more comprehensive idea of what is 
and what should be going on in that euormous tavern thau any one connected with 
it. Call in at what hour of the day you please, there you find him, bland and smooth 
as oil, ready with unfailing courtesy to answer the thousands of interrogatories con¬ 
stantly addressed to him, and answering, too, in a manner that would lead many to 
suppose he ‘ did 11’t know any thing else’ than the very matter upon which you were 
speaking.’ . . . ‘ I wish you could have heard,’ writes an old and esteemed friend 
from Washington, ‘ a story told, as I heard it told, by a distinguished legal gentleman 
from North-Carolina, touching a witness whom he was examining at a country circuit. 
He had asked how a certain fight had commenced, and the witness was requested to 
state the exact particulars, he having been an eye-witness. ‘ Well, your honor,’ said 
he, ‘ this is the way it was. Pete was standing by the horse-shed, and you see Jim 
comes right up, shucks himself, stacks his rags, and pitches into his combustibles /’ 
Now is n’t that a graphic description of stripping for a fight? On another of his cir¬ 
cuits he met with a precise witness, who made a very nice distinction in the shades of 
lying. The question was as to the general reputation of another witness for truth, and 
the witness was asked whether the individual was not a notorious liar. ‘ W r hy,’ said 
he, rolling an immense quid of tobacco in his mouth, ‘ not exactly so ; but he is what I 
call an intennittenl liar !’ It is a little odd that the next mail to the one which brought 
us the foregoing should have brought us the following description of a Vermont Yan¬ 
kee’s description of a similar ‘scrimmage’ to that recorded above: ‘Yesterday at a 
store I heard an indignant individual, the bottom of whose waistcoat was up to his arm- 
pit, give the following account of an assault to which he was a party. ‘ Long John,’ 
said he, ‘ sent his boy arter me to bark at me. Then he caine out himself and barked 
it into me ; and he said I was a liar, and got other folks to lie for me, too. S’ soon’s ’e 
said that, I throated him, and with that he up, and gin me a tunic on the head, and I 
tanked him back again, and so it ended.’ ‘ All!’ thought I, ‘ brave men have lived 
after Agamemnon !’ . . . When the late Sir Walter Farquiiar was created a 
baronet, he sent to Doctor Gregory, of the Edinburgh University for a diploma, 
Gregory returned him an answer from Shakspeare : 

* Can honor set a leg? No; or an arm! No. 

1 Honor hath uo skill in surgery, then?* No. 

‘ 1 like uot such griumng honors as Sir Walter hath l r 

‘ O that I could live my life over again !’ is an exclamation one often hears. We 
have it, however, on the best original authority, that General Washington once told 
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the late Charles Carroll that if the privilege were given him to renew his exist¬ 
ence, he should hesitate before he would accept the boon. . . . The illustrious ‘ Puf¬ 
fer Hopkins’ Mathews must have been quite ill at ease when he wrote his last letter, 
so replete with transparent falsehood, to that clever and sparkling journal, Douglas 
Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper. 1 His * cry is still ‘ The Knickerbocker !’ We are 
sorry to have given him so much useless trouble ; for he is pretty well understood now 
on both sides the water ; and by nobody better than by Douglas Jerrold himself. A 
man whose whole literary life is a borrowed blast of wind is certainly to be pitied ; and 
yet his ill-luck is not so much iu being a humbug, as in being put to such pains to ex¬ 
press it to the world. . . . Messrs. Post and Lemon, proprietors of the ‘ Fresh 
Milled Effulgent Horse-Radish ,’ noticed in our last number, encouraged by our en¬ 
comiums, have gone ‘ into the line of poetry’ in their circulars. If they give as good 
1 measure’ at the * laboratory,’ their customers are liberally served. We understand 
the present is Mr. Post’s ‘ first attempt at the hexameter style 

‘Our banners are wared on the inner walls 

Of the Washington Market; the cry is, ‘Post and Lemon have gone in!’ 

They are rough but always ready, and 

True to their motto, ' Our Country, Horse-Radish and Liberty !* 

'For he that loves his country, 

Ought he likewise to love and enjoy its products; 

Nature has provided all things in its season, 

And Washington Market is one of the Great dtpdts. 

‘Our stock is from the rough but rich and mellow soils; 

Some is raised by Gilbert, and some by Mr. Boyle ; 

And those from Long Island's richest mole, by John and Riley MsasxnoLB: 

We have that which is nobler still, and that is raised by John and Francis Brill. 

‘We have it that can't be beat on any land ; that is raised by Mr. Brand, 

And Johnny Upton is his man; it is the extra ‘O. K.’ brand; 

His radish is two feet long or more, 

And it is raised in New-Jersey.on the Hudson’s River shore. 

'Horse-Radish is a King of plants, and deserves its promotion; 

As the White House was iu its commotion 

When Post and Lemon’s consignment they did receive, 

They said it was the best and last Yankee notion, if an editor's word is believed. 

' It's by analyzation it derives its promotion. 

For the u-eful properties the plant it contains ; 

Cochliaria Jr mate, it’s termed in Edinburgh and Spain, 

But in America Horse-Radish is its Knickerbocker name.' 

This patriotic firm advertise ‘ Mince de ChevaV for pies. The name of this ‘ su¬ 
perior article’ strikes us as rather against it. . . . Did you ever encounter, reader, a 
better description of a drunkard than this of old Butler’s ? It seems to us to entirely 
‘ exhaust the subject:’ * He has swallowed his humanity, and drunk himself into a 
beast. He is like a spring-tide ; when he is drunk to his high-water mark he swells 
and looks big, runs against the stream, and overflows every thing that stands in his 
way ; but when the drink within him is at ebb, he shrinks within his banks, and falls 
so low and shallow that cattle may pass over him.’ . . . * Where can I get an au¬ 
thentic copy of the ‘Song of Robert Kid 1 as he sailed ? I have heard parts of it a 
hundred times, and every successive one whom I have heard sing it left out some one 
or two verBes that I heard previously, and added others ? Is there an entire copy of 
that ‘ popular production’ extant V Thus writes a Cleaveland (Ohio) correspondent; 
to whom we answer, * Yes ; in a work published some four or five yeare ago by the 
Messra. Appleton and Company, entitled ‘ A Gallop among American Scenery , or 
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Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure ,’ * Y e Lamentable Ballad and 
y* true Histone of Captain Robert Kidd, who was hanged in chains at Execution 
Dock, for Piracy and Murder on y* High Seas,’ was published at length, with illustra¬ 
tive side-notes, after the manner of Coleridge’s ‘ Antient Marinere.’ Of the many 
other spirited and graphic sketches contained in the work to which we have alluded, 
we shall have more to say hereafter. We have accidentally reencountered and read 
it with great interest and pleasure. • • • • While Pitt,’ said the late William 
Erskine of Edinburgh, to an esteemed correspondent and friend, ‘ was deliveang 
his speech on the question of abolishing the slave-trade, at the close of the debate the 
sun darted his rising beams through the windows of St Stephen’s. Pitt instantly 
turned aside from his argument, and apostrophized the god of day in illustration of the 
light which he hoped to be instrumental in diffusing throughout Africa by the abolition 
of slavery. Fox declared that he not only went beyond himself, but transcended alt 
other orators he had ever heard. — Pitt entertained a great contempt for Lord Erskine’^ 
parliamentary harangues, and took every occasion to exhibit it. One night, when 
Erskine was more than usually prolix, Pitt observed to a friend that his lordship 
must be set down. He drew out a card, and with pen in hand, looked directly at him, 
affecting to be taking notes for a reply. Erskine instantly grew embarrassed, and 
after faltering along a few moments, sat down, completely silenced. Pitt always 
spoke with his hat under his arm; Fox with his hat in his left hand extended, while 
with his right hand he kept pounding it with increased energy as he proceeded. ... It 
is a singular thing, the association of sounds. Pausing reverie-entially sometimes a 
moment for a word, with uplifted pen, we hear with the bodily ear the faint sound of 
carriages and omnibii without, (the ‘ city’s voice, soft like solitude,’) while all the time 
the mind's ear hears only that which it resembles: 

-‘ The murmuring surge 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafe,' 

on the eastern bank of the Tappaan-Zee, at Mr. Dobb, his Ferry. * Citrous, is n’t 
it V • • • 1 The Graffenberg Pill,’ which is ‘ having a great run,* being ‘ good for 
sore eyes, all sorts of sprains, and to make the hair grow,’ gives rise to a great deal 
of amusing correspondence. Here is one extract: * Deer Sir: I af bin trubbled wif 
a lurge Wurm , made of tape lately, and I’d like to kno if your Pil kin cure it My 
wyf useter af won oncet, but bein’ better now, thank you, she doant kneed any of 

yewer asishents. Pleas send one pil to the care of E. T. B-, bucher, L-, 

Kintucky, pade ; and if I shood ackquire anuffer one, wy I ’ll send for’t’ We have 
the original of this charming letter before us as we write. • • • Among the most 
beautiful and appropriate holiday presents we have seen, we mayjnention a splendid 
seven-octave piano-forte, from the manufactory of Messrs. Stodart and Dunham, 
those sans par eils of piano-makers. This is a square instrument, in a modest, plain 
bat very beautiful rose-wood case, and with mother-of-pearl keys ; a style as beauti¬ 
ful as it is novel. Touching the quality of the tone of this instrument, We can only 
endorse the opinions of the most eminent professors and amateurs whjo have Seen it, 
all of whom agree that it surpasses any that even Mysore. Stodart and Dunham ever 
before manufactured. It was made to order as a New-Year’s present * * * That 
was a striking description which was given by a western man of Henry Clay : * He 
is a Man, and no mistake! Nature made him with her sleeves rolled up . You 
can’t sit ten minutes in his company without feeling that he is one of God Almighty’s 
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gentlemen, belonging to the aristocracy of Nature !’ • • • It is n’t necessary, pro¬ 
bably, to mention the city ; but in a city, not a thousand miles from New-York, there 
abide two legal gentlemen, whose name is Lee ; the one at the top of his profession, 
the other at the bottom. On one occasion an umqwhile literary and legal ‘ practi¬ 
tioner,’ whom we will call Smith, that name being known to many of our readers, 
was called upon, at a public dinner, ‘in the heel of the evening,’ for a sentiment. 
Smith arose, with ‘ a cold id ’is ’ed,’ and gave the following: ‘ I propose, ged’lemed, 
the edsui’g sediment: The Lees of the Bar of our city !’ The guests were in that 
maudlin state where a little wit goes a great way, and they ‘ laughed consumedly' at 
the ‘ empt’in’s ’ of the joke. • * • Our old correspondent ‘ Peter Schemill’ writes 
us as follows: 

‘ Will you permit me to say a word or two of your 4 Gossip’ for December t The touching pas¬ 
sages on pages 557 - 8, so truly tender, and full of fine feeling, deeply affected me ; but when I came 
to page 5C2, and read of the ridicule of ‘Elder Knapp,* I turned hack to these pages, and asked: 
* Could theso have been penned by the same hand ; the product of the sutne soul!’ You have taken 
me to task, in times past, for certain free expressions in my papers ; but the grave topics of conver¬ 
sion, of regeneration , have never been with me a matter of mirth. And let me assure you, 4 Elder 
Knapp’ is, with many great uud obvious faults, yet a inau to be respected ; and I would remind you 
that such men are always the target of the impious. Whitfield was the object of the wit of Eootk, 
whose wicked farce is now being played in this city. The day has passed when, to use the language 
of that great and glorious minister of God, 4 an ungodly Foot can tread with impunity upon the ueek 
of Hi9 saints.’* And I am sure your best feelings (such feelings as have found a natural and most 
beautiful expression of the heart’s highest sentiment*) will regret the currency given to these anec¬ 
dotes of men whose ministry God has honored, imperfect as are the instruments of His mercy. And 
one word here of ibis 4 Elder Knapp:’ he is a man of very considerable powers of mind ; coarse 
and uncultivated, it is true, and sometimes offending good taste; yet still a man of real eloquence, 
and, os I have before said, one to whose labors God lias given the seal of His Holy Spirit Pardon 
me, if I offend. I arn sure you will believe me to be, with all truthfulness, one who wishes all success 
for your labors ; the only monthly periodical which has, in my opinion, any claim to be considered 
the Literary Magazine of this country.’ 

We give our esteemed correspondent’s note entire, and have no doubt of his sin¬ 
cerity, nor of the spirit in which he writes. But he must remember that if ‘ Elder 
Knapp’ is made ridiculous, it is himself that does it, and not the Knickerbocker. 
If the circumstances cited are denied, (and they will not be,) then are we open to 
animadversion. ‘ Otherwise, otherwise.’ The fault is in the 4 system’ of getting up 
and continuing revivals, and in the coarse, burlesque, personal manner of such ora¬ 
tors as ‘ Elder Knapp.’ Ministers are exemplars before the world ; and religion should 
be wrested from those ‘ consecrated cobblers’ who 4 dare challenge the Almic.htv to 
talk with them extempore,’ and who do not hesitate, in their public exercises, to do 


* All our readers may not understand this allusion. When Whitfield was preaching in Lon¬ 
don, Foote was playing the part of 4 Mawitorm,' in 4 The Hypocrite,’ at Drury-Lane Theatre ; and 
the latter used often to go to the Methodic! chapel in Spitalfields to study Whitfield's manner, for 
the purpose of caricaturing it upon the stage. Whitfield, who had been made aware of this fact, 
one evening, wheu Foote was present, closed one of his most eloquent discourses with these words : 
4 The afflictions of God’s children here are but for a moment, and shall hereafter 4 work out for them 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ These are they which shall come out of great 
tribulation, and shall wash their robes, and make them white in the blood of the Lamb ! They shall 
stand before the throne of God, and shall serve Him day and night in His temple, and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell iimoug them. There they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat; but the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
•hall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters; and there shall an ungodly 
Foote trample upon His saints no more!’ Es k»icx*rbook*r. 
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much evil that peradventure 4 good may come.* A private watch, carried in one’s 
pocket, misleads nobody but the owner ; but a church-clock, if it goes wrong, mis¬ 
leads half the town. * Elder Knapp’s eccentricities, his coarseness of language, and 
his ridiculous illustrations, have often brought the religion'which he professes and pro¬ 
claims into contempt If such * labors’ are sometimes ‘ blessed,’ they are more fre¬ 
quently worse than lost. We honor and reverence true religion, and should greatly 
grieve to do it an injury ; but the gross abuses which are perpetrated and tolerated in 
its name we shall not hesitate to condemn. * * * Wind and rain to-night are con¬ 
tending without; but the strife of the elements in this meridian is 4 child’s play* to 
what is going on now on the great blue Huron. How the waves roll and tumble at 
this moment around the Great Arch, and through the Straits, at Michilimackinac! 
HoW the swift St. Mary’s rumbles under the December ice, hastening to the cerulean 
main! Thunder and Saginaw Bays to-night are not very safe anchorages. 4 Pilot !* 
4 Ay, ay, Sir.* * How does she head ?’ * No’th-west by No’th, half No’th.* ‘ Give 
her a p’int West’ * Ay, ay, Sir.’ * Handsomely !* ‘ Handsomely, Sir !’ *T may 

be very * handsome,’ but we are very glad our avocations do n’t lie in that direction 
to-night • • • We should like to have been present when the coquette, to whom 
4 rare Ben Jonbon* addressed the ensuing lines, first read them in print Perhaps, 
1 to make use of a strong expression,’ she felt them 4 some:’ 

* Gob thy waiea, since needes thou wilt goe, 

Doe not stay to answer noe; 

Like thyselfe thy vowes are true, 

Ever changing old for newe: 

Since thou hast been false to many, 

Be not constant, be not constant unto any. 

* To the woods I Ml take my flight, 

There is harmlesse, chast delight; 

There I neede not hope or feare, 

There I will all love forswear#} 

And as thou fled’st me before, 

Bo 1 ’ll fly thee, so I ’ll fly thee evermore i 

* Now when all thy change is spent#, 

If thy false heart chaunce relente, , 

Or revert thy foule disdaine 
To intreat me turne again#, 

Thou shalt heare me thus replie: 

*01 1 dare not, OI 1 dare not, lest 1 die !* 

’Yet I will not curse those eyes 
Where thy witching beutie lies, 

Or desire that forme defaced 
Where so vile a mind is placed; 

With thy beutie fewe dare strive, 

With thy falsehood, with thy falsehood none alive. 

* Live thou still, pride of the cittie, 

Voyde of love as voyde of pittie; 

Be not tied to two or three, 

There is chaunce enough for thee 
And when thou art out of date, 

Then repeut thee, then repent thee so too late!’ 


The beautiful medal in honor of Washington Allston, executed by Mr. Chas. 
C. Wright, (and in a manner never before approached in this country,) after a chaste 
and elegant design by Mr. Paul Duggan, was numerously distributed at the late draw¬ 
ing of pictures and medals at the Art-Union. We join with a contemporary in hoping 
that the 4 committee will not willingly let this beautiful branch of art die, bat show us 
yearly, by its perfection, the advance of the Fine Arts in America.’ ... ‘ N. P.’s 
extremely amusing picture of ‘A Trial for 4 Life in the Country * * would appear, 
VOL. XXXI. 13 
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but for the fact that John Waters has already touched that subject deftly in these 
pages. The attractions of his residence, as described by our correspondent, remind 
us of the charms which clustered about the country locale of our great progenitor, 
the immortal Diedrich. He had, it will be remembered, 4 a rural retreat, pleasamiy 
situated on the borders of one of the salt marshes beyond Corlear’b Hook, subject 
indeed to be occasionally overflowed, and much infested in the summer time with 
mosquitoes, but otherwise very agreeable, producing abundant crops of salt-grass and 
bullrushes.’ His lodgings in town were equally pleasant. His room at the 4 Inde¬ 
pendent Columbian Hotel’ 4 commanded a very pleasant view of the new grounds on 
the Collect, together with the rear of the Poor-House and Bridewell, and a full front 
of the Hospital; the cheerfullest apartment in the whole house; where he would 
have been very happy, but for his landlady’s coming in occasionally and intimating 
that 4 It was high time somebody had a sight of somebody’s money.* ... * Frank 
Williamson,’ writes an eastern correspondent, 4 has treated of 4 Oratorios in New - 
York ’ admirably. I never could prevail on myself to visit but one of those perform¬ 
ances at that unpleasant building called 4 The Tabernacle,’ and found it a Yankee 
singing-school affair at best. Our operas are tedious enough, (with the exception of 
five or six, which are delicious,) but the oratori —— 0, 4 do n’t name it!’ The 
prettiest feature was those white-robed vestals, with roses in their hair, whose voices 
tried to mitigate the hoarse bass and hoarser brass. Your correspondent draws a 
beautiful picture of Tom’s cousin, 4 sweet cousin, whose clear silver tones go to the 
very heart’s core.’ That is an intoxicating description of curls and blushes, so well 
painted with a few facile dashes of the pen ; and Joannes Secundus’ too wanton in¬ 
vocation was ready to fall from these moist lips: 4 Basia ! et mille basia ! mille 
basia /’ That * Long for a cooling’ is like what occurred when the Manchester 4 So¬ 
ciety of Sacred Music’ were figuring away on these words in the 4 Oratorio of Jep- 
thah :’ ‘I’m satisfi — ed! I’m satisfi — ed ! I ’in satisfi — ed !’ An old crazy dowa¬ 
ger, holding her gown on each side, bounced out into the aisle, and out of church, 
vehemently chanting away, * And so am I-ah ! — and so am I-ah ! — and so am 
I-ah!’ . . . The late Mrs. Muir of Edinburgh said, that in her younger days 
she had been intimately acquainted with Robertson, Adam Smith, Hume, etc., who 
formed a club, which assembled at each other’s houses and that of her husband, 
known as 4 The Literary ,’ which Hume, in ridicule of their love of good cheer, nick¬ 
named 4 The Eaterary .’ She gave Robertson the preference for the vivacity of 
his conversation. He talked nonsense more agreeably than any other person. Adam 
Smith could never talk without a given subject ; but Davy Hume, with a pinch of 
snuff always between his thumb and fore-finger, wanted no subject whatever: to 
him all were alike. He was one of the most indolent, entertaining, kind-hearted, in¬ 
offensive and credulous of human beings, subject to every sort of imposition in the 
daily affairs of life.’ . . . Every body has heard of the old woman’s recipe for 
testing indigo: 4 Sprinkle it, in fine powder, on a pan of water; and if it’s good, it 
will either sink or swim, and I do n’t know which !’ This infallible test reminds us of 
the following cure for feminine melancholy, from 4 The Mountebank’s Recipe-Book :* 
‘ If any lady be sicke of the Sullens, she knowes not where, let her take a handful of 
simples, I know not what, and use them, I know not how, applying them to the place 
grieved, I know not which, and she shall be cured, I know not when !’ • • • It was 
a poor benighted Hindoo, converted to the Christian faith, who wrote the following 
lines. The native term 4 Tsidkenu’ falls musically upon the ear, and seems to 
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heighten, even to the uninstructed reader, the expression of penitential sincerity and 
religious fervor of the sentiment: 

I OFT read with pleasure, to soothe or engage, 

Isaiah’s wild measure and John's simple page; 

But er’n when they pictured the blood-spriakled tree, 

Jehovah Tsidkenu seemed nothing to me. 

Like tears from the daughters of Zion that roll, 

I wept when the waters went over his soul: 

Yet thought not that my sins had nailed to the tree 
Jlhovah Tsidkenu — ’t was nothing tome. 

But when free grace awoke me by light from on high. 

Then legal fears shook me. I trembled to die ; 

No refuge, no safely, in self could I see : 

Jehovah Tsidkenu my Saviour must be. 

My terrors all vanished before the sweet name; 

My guilty fears banished, villi boldness I came 
To drink at the fountain so copious and free : 

Jehovah Tsidkenu is all things to me. 

Jehovah Tsidkenu, my treasure and boast, 

Jehovah Tsidkenu, 1 ne’er can be lost! 

In thee I shall conquer, by flood and by field, 

My cable, my anchor, my breast-plate und shield! 

Even treading the valley, the shadow of death. 

This wutch-word >htll rally my fullering breath; 

For while from life’s fever my God sets me free, 

Jehovah Tsidkenu my deaih-song shall be I 

Dickenb, in one of his works, has hit off, in a few lines, one of those selfish, narrow¬ 
minded personages whose accidental position enables them to term themselves English 
‘ country gentlemen;’ but Sir Thomas Overbury paints the character in even fewer 
words: ‘ He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors think 
him a wise man: he is well skilled in arithmetic or rates, and has eloquence enough 
to save his two-pence. His conversation among his tenants is desperate, but among 
his equals full of doubt. His travel is seldom farther than the next market-town ; and 
his inquisition is about the price of com : when he travelleth, he will go ten miles out 
of the way to a cousin's house of his to save charges, and rewards the servants by 
taking them by the hand when he departs.’ . . . They have a novel way in the in* 
terior of Pennsylvania, according to a friend, of calling the men-folk to dinner, in the 
absence of a horn for that purpose. They suspend a piece of strong skim-milk cheepe 
from an upper window, which takes possession of all the atmosphere to windward ; and 
thus, when dinner is ready for the workmen, they * nose it’ . . . We would far ra¬ 
ther endure the annoyance of too little money, which is a sufficient evil, certainly, than 
to have any one read the annexed picture of a covetous man, and affirm with truth 
that it was applicable to us: * His morning praier is to overlooke his bagges, whoso 
every parcell begets his adoration ; then to his studies, which are how to cozzen this 
tenant, beggar that widowe, or to undo some orphane. Then his bonds are view’d, the 
well-known days of payment con’d by heart; and if he ever praie, it is that some one 
may break his day, that the beloved forfeiture may be obtained. He would not go to 
heaven but on condition he may put money to use there. His days are but wretched¬ 
ness, and his nights are troublesome as his days; every rat awakes him out of his un¬ 
quiet sleepes.’ ... In speaking of a story which we have just read, we often say 
that such a character suffered great affliction; that another was overcome with pain, 
despair, rage, etc.; forgetting all the while that these successive emotions, which we at¬ 
tribute to nominal personages, existed only in our own minds. . . . Mr.J. S.Redfield, 
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Clinton-Hall, has just published the third edition of the beautiful miniature volume 
containing the ‘ Poetical Writings of Willis Gayloi d Clark? Also a second edition of 
Shelly’s complete works, beautifully ‘ put up,’ expressly for the season. . . . While 
the bill to increase the rate of duties was before the House of Representatives in 1R24, 
Mr. Clay made a motion to increase the duty on molasses two cents per gallon. This 
produced some excitement among the members from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 

some others in the east General H-, then a representative from Tennessee, and 

now a Senator from Texas, intendiug to be witty, and at the same time a little sar¬ 
castic, laid on the table of an eastern member the following lines: 

' 4 Molasses in the East, how sweet they art! 

I guett they claim peculiar care 
From all who love to eat good candy, 

And to drink rum instead of brandy I* 

The lines were returned in a few minutes, with the following reply; 

* Molasses in the East is sweet, 

For Yankee urchins good to oat; 

But ’possum-oil far in the West * 

I reckon still is thought the best; 

So eat your oil, and grease your faces. 

While we eat candy and molasses!’ 

After the decease of Henry Fielding, Garrick, whose faoe could assume all 
forms of expression, sat for his portrait, and succeeded in counterfeiting his features 
so perfectly, that an excellent portrait of the author of ‘ Tom Jones’ was extempo¬ 
rised. ... We have given elsewhere, under the impression that our readers would 
easily apply the portrait, a picture of a ‘ Worthie Commaunder in the Warres.’ Per¬ 
haps they will have as little difficulty in recognizing the sitter for this miniature of 
quite a different character: * View him at a muster; he goes with such noise as if 
his body were the wheel-barrow that carried his judgment rumbling to drill his soul- 
diers!’ . . . Sheridan usually spoke of Harley, Lord Oxford’s, numerous natural 
children, as f The Harlceian Miscellany .’ Upon the marriage of Mr. Lamb, whom no 
one would acknowledge as a Bon, to Miss Saintfois, whom every one claimed as a 
daughter, Sheridan observed, that Nobody’s son had at last married Everybody’s 
daughter.’ . . . We observe that the capital ‘ Thoughts on Manly Education * 
written for and published in the Knickerbocker, are appearing, in numbers, in the 
New-York * Christian Messenger ,’ without any credit to their original source. This 
Struck us at first as a little wrong, or rather, not quite right; but s’pect it must be, be¬ 
cause the * Messenger* is a religious paper. . . . We regret to hear of the death, by 
yellow fever, on board the United States’ Steamer * Mississippi,’ at Sacrificios, of Mr. 
Charles A. Mapes, Assistant-Engineer in the United States’ Navy. He was the 
son of Major Charles Mapes, late of this city, and a young man of conspicuous 
talents and high promise. Letters from the Chief Engineer, and from Commander 
Slidell Mackenzie, speak in the warmest terms of approbation of his character as 
an officer and a man. He died deeply lamented by all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and was buried on the twelfth of November at Sacrificios, near Vera-Cruz, 
with all due honors, attended by the officers and men of the ship. We offer to his be¬ 
reaved relatives our sincere condolence with them in their affliction. . . . Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, upon being asked, on one occasion, by a too inquisitive Russian tourist, ‘ what 
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rank a Squire was entitled to in England ?’ replied: 4 About the same as a Prince in 
Russia!’ ... * I SAY) Squhre, what ’ll ye6u take for that ’are dog o’ your*n?* said 
a Yankee pedlar to an old Dutch farmer, in the neighborhood of Lancaster, Pennsyl¬ 
vania : ‘ what *11 yedu take for him ? He ain’t a very good-lookin’ dog; but what 
was you cal’latin*, may-be, he’d fetch ?’ 4 Ah !’ responded the Dutchman, 4 dat dog 

ish n't wort’ not’ing, ’most; he ish n’t wort’ you to buy ’urn.’ 4 Guess tew dollars 
abeout would git him, would n’t it? I ’ll give you that for him.’ 4 Ya&s ; he isn’t 
wort ’ dat.’ 4 Wal, I ’ll take him,’ said the pedlar. 4 Sh’stop !’ said the Dutchman; 
4 dero’s one t’ing about dat dog I gfcn’t sell’ 4 O, take off his collar; I do n’t want 
that,’ suggested the pedlar. 4 *T ain’t dat,’ replied Mynheer; 4 he’s a boor dog, but I 
gfcn’t sell de wag of hish dail /’ There is some good honest Dutch poetry of feeling 
in that reply, reader, if you will but think of it a moment . . . Coming home 
to-night, we found the sanctum redolent of 4 Araby the Blest;’ and not until we 
had perused a note which lay upon the table, from Mr. T. S. Lambert, Druggist, in 
Fulton-street, Brooklyn, were we made aware of its odorous source. The nauseating 
draughts, bitter pills and poisonous potions of the druggist’s-shop might all be 4 swal¬ 
lowed up and lost’ in the incense which arises from the long and graceful vessel 4 be¬ 
fore us.’ . . . Some years since, at the time the 4 Conservative’ party first raised its 
head between the Whigs and 4 Loco-Focos,’ with William C. Rives of Virginia, and 
N. P. Tallmadge of New-York, as its recognized leaders, a diminutive, weazened¬ 
faced little Frenchman, residing at St Louis, became a convert to its doctrines. He 
was noted for his zeal and activity among the politicians of his quarter; and one day, 
on meeting a gentleman whom we will call 4 Mr. Harris,’ the following dialogue en¬ 
sued: 4 Monsieur Harris — axcuse me, if you please; you know great deal; but, 
Sare, if you please, what I am, eh?’ 4 You? — why, you are a little, dried-up old 
Frenchman.’ 4 No, no, Sare; not vat I am in de body , but vat I am in de politique V 
4 Why, you ’re a Whig, I suppose.’ 4 No, Sare !* 4 Well, then, you are a Loco-Foco.* 

4 Nevare !* 4 Well, what the d-1 are yon then ?’ 4 Sare, I s’all tell you; I am 

de Resarve; I am Rive on de Virginny! Sometimes I t’ink I am Rive himself.’ 
This was as clear as the 4 principles of ninety-eight;’ and was quite satisfactory to 
his colloquist. . . . The late Earl of Buchan, so well known for his eccentricities, 
was the terror of the literati of Edinburgh. He would call upon them at eight in 
the morning, and sit until high noon. A servant once applied to Sir Walter Scott 
for a place, very highly recommended, 4 But are you personally acquainted with the 
Earl of Buchan?’ 4 1 cannot say that I am, Sir.’ 4 Then you will do for me!’ said 
Scott. — The old Earl not only bored his townsmen, but extended similar favora to 
great men every where. Every body remembere how he puzzled Washington by 
sending him the 4 Wallace Box,’ and how well the General got out of the dilemma 
imposed upon him. He had in his house a printing-press, and was accustomed to set 
up the whimsical effusions of his brain in prose and in verse, and distribute them 
every where. He also kept in his house a sumptuous coffin, intended for himself and 
for Dryburg Abbey ; but he could never prevail upon Lady Buchan to have her mea¬ 
sure taken for a similar luxury ! — On some festive occasion in Edinburgh, in com¬ 
pany with Sir Walter, he was boasting, with more than his accustomed extrava- 
y gance of the assistance which he had rendered Adam Smith in writing 4 The Wealth 
of Nations.’ Some one, who felt annoyed by his egotism, besought Scott to put an 
end to it. 4 By no means, Sir,’ replied he ; 4 let him go on ; by-and-by he will de¬ 
clare himself the author of 4 Buchan’s Family Physician !” • . . Well, long- 
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time reader, how do we ‘ strike you’ in our new dress? Said we not well, that we 
would be ‘ beyond competition ?’ As touching the literary materiel of the number, 
we shall say little; yet we cannot avoid thinking, that from the first page of the 
‘ Original Papers,’ up to our own humble departments, a more uniformly excellent 
number of the Knickerbocker has not been issued for many months. This, to be 
sure, is but a matter of personal taste ; yet we hope to be confirmed in our impres¬ 
sion by the public. We began the present number at a late period of the month; 
and what with this, the getting of new types, and the occurrence of two holidays in 
our already sufficiently limited space of time, we have not been able to establish, this 
month, the promptitude of publication which will be observed hereafter. . . . We 
find this singular fact set down in an old note-book of ours: ‘ During a storm and inunda¬ 
tion in Bengal, in May, 1833, a Mr. Campbell, living on the island of Sauger, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly, was sitting in his house at night, which was crowded with the 
inhabitants who had sought it for safety, what should come squeezing and pushing its 
way into the interior of the house but an immense tiger, with his tail hanging down, 
and exhibiting every symptom of excessive fear! He nestled himself in a corner, and 
lay down like a large Newfoundland dog. Mr. Campbell loaded his gun quietly, and 
shot him dead on the spot.’ Pleasant evening call that, wasn’t it? . . . Some 
losel Yankee (in Barre, Mass., we believe,) has been stealing our invention —recorded 
years ago, with a caveat, in the Knickerbocker — of the ‘ Patent Self-Acting Hen - 
Persuader .* Every egg that falls into one of our flexible-bottom’d hen’s-nests will be 
forfeit to us, by the laws of patent of these ‘ United-n States-n.’ A vermilion hint 
A prepared report. . . . Does not the quaint Spenser * speak sooth’ in these lines: 

' It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor ; 

For some, that hath abuuduace at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wuuta in greater btore; 

And other that hath little, asks no more, 

But in that little is both rich and wise; 

For wisdom is most riches; fools therefore 
They are, which fortunes do by wills devise, 

Since each unto himself his life may fortumze.’ 

We have mislaid or lost a strip of ‘Gossip’ manuscript which recorded the wonder¬ 
ful merits and capabilities of * Gutta-Percha' the gum of a tree found on the island of 
Borneo and the entire Malayan peninsula, which has of late been introduced into the 
United States by S. T. Armstrong, Esq., one of our most enterprising citizens. We shall 
have something to say in our next of this wonderful production of nature. . . . ‘ Sleep,* 
says an old English author, ‘ is Death’s picture, drawn to life, or the twilight of life 
and death. In sleep we kindly shake Death by the hand, but when we are awakened 
we shall not know him. Sleepings are so many trials to die, that at last we may do it 
perfectly.* . . . We have received three or four very interesting 'Eastcm Sketches 1 
from our esteemed Oriental correspondent But we fear there are one or two preceding 
sketches which have not yet reached us. At present they do not ‘ connect’ with what 
has already appeared. ... We had the pleasure to hear the other evening, at the 
house of an old friend, a young lady play very many airs upon the flute, in a style 
which almost rivalled Kyle himself. Why should not this become a fashionable female 
accomplishment ? Their flexible fingers can ‘ govern the ventiges’ of the instrument 
deftly, and they can ‘ give it breath with their mouths,’ (sweet mouths !) quite as well 
as the sterner sex. . . . Books, periodicals, communications, etc., received during 
the last three weeks, will receive attention in our next. 
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NORTHERN LITERATURE: THE SAGAS. 


KHOJI THU TRENCH OV UAUUISB. 


Tut word 4 Saga* is derived frotil 4 Segia/ (to say.) It signifies 
fecital, tradition ; not written, but verbal; that which is related; as 
for example, the garrulous tales of the aged or the conversations of 
a friend. In this manner were produced the Icelandic Sagas ; a 
collection of national traditions, without pretension to great literary 
merit 

Seated each evening in the chimney-corner of the peasant cottage, 
or perchance beneath the tent of the soldier, the 4 old man* repeated 
the tales recounted to him by his parents, while his younger listeners 
carefully treasured up his words, to transmit the same in turn to their 
descendants. These recitals, devoid as they were of ornament, yet 
torching from their simplicity, were thus circulated with almost as 
much correctness as if written down by the hand of an accomplished 
stenographer, or printed as an Elzevir. Each succeeding genera- 
tioti fbrnished, it is true, a 4 new edition / still, nothing important was 
lost, or materially altered. It is indeed difficult to say which produc¬ 
tions are entitled to the most respect; those carefully prepared and 
given to the world, containing the elaborated thoughts of their author, 
or these simple traditions, which, issuing as it were from the midst of 
the common people, seem to gather, in the lapse of centuries, the 
authority of history. 

Each nation has its particular cycle; its group of great traditions, 
gathered around some distinguished name'. These two are described 
by different titles ; they are called by one 4 Romanceros/ by another 
4 KcBmper-viser,* and by others, 4 Ballads/ 4 Legends/ 4 Annals of 
the Troubadours / but wherever sought for, no popular traditions 
will be found comparable, as a whole, to the Icelandic SagajB. The 
inventive genius of the multitude has no where else shown itself so 
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exuberant, nor have history and poetry been to so great an extent 
the immediate production of the common people. The peasant of 
Lisieux comprehends little, at the present dav, of the 4 Romance of 
Row the English student requires time and attention to master the 
quaint niceties of Chaucer ; while to render them even partially in¬ 
telligible to the general reader, the German literati have been forced 
to present in a more modern dress the poems of the 4 Niebelungen* 
and the * Parcival’ of Wolfram Eschenbach. Yet the poor Icelandic 
peasant reads without such aids the writings of his fathers, and will 
transmit them to be equally well understood by those who shall suc¬ 
ceed him. 

I remember well that on one occasion the daughter of a fisherman, 
who supplied me daily with fish and.sea-birds, found me occupied in 
deciphering the 4 Saga of Nial.’ ‘ Ah!’ she exclaimed, 4 1 know 
that work ; I have read it often in my childhood.’ At the same time 
she pointed out to me some of its most beautiful and striking pas¬ 
sages. Would it be possible to find in France, at the present day, 
the daughter of a fisherman so well acquainted with the story of St. 
Dennis 1 

One does not at the first glance comprehend the importance of the 
Sagas ; especially if they are regarded only as local traditions, con¬ 
fined to the narrow boundaries of Iceland, and furnishing the mere 
legends of the valleys of Breidabolstad and Hecla. The truth is, the 
Sagas embrace the language, customs, history and religion of the 
entire ancient North. 4 What should we know,* demands Rask, 

4 concerning the intellectual development and internal organization 
of the North, were it not for the ancient law-books and Sagas V 
Unassisted by these valuable memorials of former times, we grope 
our way in utter darkness. It is for the want of these, and such as 
these, that the true history of the reunion of numerous principalities 
in Denmark, during the reign of Gorm, and indeed of various other 
matters of great interest, is buried in oblivion. What should we 
know about the life of Odin, his teachings and actions, were it not 
for the Eddas and the songs of ancient Scalds V 

Iceland was peopled by a colony of Norwegians, who earned to 
their new abodes the particular religious tenets, customs and laws of 
their native land. Ingolfr, before his departure, like a second ^Eneas, 
placed his household gods upon the vessel which was to bear him in 
his wanderings. Even the lances and bucklers of the warriors who 
composed his train were covered with symbolic characters. These 
men, who fled from the tyranny of 4 Harold of the Fair Hair,’* were 
descended from the most noble families in Norway. They united 
ancestral pride with renown in arms. Fearful of its being forgotten, 
they caused to be frequently recounted, or recounted themselves, 
their genealogy and exploits, together with the adventures of their 
relatives and friends. The true Scandinavian spirit was thus kept 
alive in this little band of fugitives, and in this mode Iceland was 
identified with Sweden and Norway. It became celebrated for the 


* Or ‘ liarnl.l of the White Locks.’ 
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same daring exploits, religious festivities, and a like adventurous and 
hardy population. Each year these intrepid islanders re-visited Nor¬ 
way, or traversed the waters of the Baltic. They returned to their 
fatherland to receive the legacy of some departed relative, to visit old 
connexions, and not unfrequently to decide some quarrel connected 
with their ancestors. They stopped at Drouthheim, Copenhagen and 
Upsala; thus reviving former associations and gathering materials 
for new recitals. They were in fact roving chroniclers, who, in lieu 
of ransacking the musty tomes of libraries, gathered information from 
the lips of living men, and engraved with their swords upon the rock 
and the rune-staff the actions of distinguished wamors with whom 
they were acquainted. They resembled the Arabs of the desert, 
seeking each adventurous excursion during the day, and regaling 
themselves at night with recounting their exploits. 

The Norwegian merchants, too, often landed on the coasts of Ice¬ 
land, bearing the productions of other lands, to be exchanged for fish 
and wool stuffs. They arrived in autumn, and departed in the 
spring. In this way they became the guests of Icelandic families, 
and recounted, during the long winter evenings, the history of their 
various voyages, the names of the kings of Scandinavia, and their 
memorable battles. To these were added the Icelandic travellers, 
who wandered annually into other countries, entering at one time 
the courts of some distinguished Jarl, and at another the tents of fo¬ 
reign warriors, gathering traditions for their distant land.' It is true 
that these travellers received far less respect than was shown to the 
Scalds; still, they were heartily entertained and welcomed. The 
court of each Jarl was always assembled to listen to the story of their 
travels, and they were usually rewarded with valuable presents. 
Torfieus states that one of these wandering historians related a tale 
of three days’ duration. * Where,’ exclaimed the astonished Jarl, 
* have you collected this history ]’ * In my own country,’ responded 

the narrator; * I have each year attended the session of the Althing, 
and remember the recitals of our celebrated Haldor.’ 

After a succession of long voyages, these Saga-men returned with 
the choice fruits gathered in their wanderings to spend the remainder 
of their days in Iceland. Neither the charms of more productive 
regions, nor the many friendships they had formed, caused them to 
forget the shores whence they had departed, or the humble residences 
from which ascended the smoke of their own fire-sides. The iso¬ 
lated inhabitants of the rugged island which they re-visited rushed 
in crowds to welcome their arrival, and eagerly demanded the recital 
of some new adventure. It was indeed a happy moment to the sim¬ 
ple peasants who thus surrounded the long-absent; it was the poetry 
of their existence. It is related that on one occasion, while the peo¬ 
ple were assembled at the Althing for the discussion of important 
matters, and opposing parties were contending with great virulence 
and little prospect of an amicable understanding, it was suddenly 
announced that Bishop Maynupen had just arrived from Norway. 
In an instant the Althing was deserted in the universal rush to wel¬ 
come the new-comer. 
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In this manner the traditions of Sweden, Denmark and Norway 
became each succeeding year more extensively known in Iceland, 
until this poor and distant island finally contained within its borders 
many a rich treasure for the curious of after days. While the peo¬ 
ple of the North changed by their constant contact with other na¬ 
tions, Iceland retained its strong original characteristics. Christianity 
destroyed at once with its cross the Scandinavian idol and the altar 
of Odin; but Iceland yet guarded faithfully the superstitions com¬ 
mitted to her care. Her poet Soemund still sung of Balder and of 
Freya, even when surrounded by the churches of a better fhith, and 
the old Paganism of the North took refuge in the Sagas. 

It is therefore to these collections we must turn to fully understand 
the history of that band of pirates who during the middle ages over¬ 
ran and took possession of all Europe. It is hence that we shall dis¬ 
cover facts elucidating the English and Norman origin; that we shall 
learn the history of Rurik and his companions, who departed during 
the ninth century to found a kingdom in Russia, and of Robert Guis- 
card, who subjected half of Italy to his power. From these sources 
also are derived the most important documents cited by early Danish 
and Swedish historians. In short, whatever chronicler of past events 
neglects the Sagas, runs the risk of submitting to the public an incom¬ 
plete production. 

There are a great number of Sagas. Torfaeus mentions one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-seven, and Muller has analyzed the contents of one 
hundred and fiftyrsix. These Sagas are variously classified. First, 
in alphabetical order; again, with reference to the supposed period 
of their origin, and the geography of places they describe. The 
greater part of them have an exceedingly heroic cast of detail, and 
may be classed with the earliest English ballads and old war-songs 
of the Swedes and Danes ; such, for example, as the ‘ Hildenbucn* 
and the Anglo-Saxon poem of * Beowulf.* It is true that in general 
the principal personages are not gallant * chevaliers,* like those of 
Bocardo and Ariosto, nor beings surrounded, as were the ‘ Knights of 
the Round Table,* with all possible mysticism and fairy influence. 
One hears nothing in the Sagas of splendid tournaments, or of Cha- 
telains continually weeping in the beautifully-chiselled turrets which 
rise by the side of marble balconies. The men of the Sagas are 
never represented as whiling away their time in the badinage of love, 
nor are the women employed in working out curious memorials for 
such idle wooers. The pictures given are rude; they represent 
stern characters. 

The Icelander generally quitted his abode early in the spring, and 
embarking ki a frail boat with those willing to follow his fortunes, 
steered forth on some uncertain route. Oft-times his departure oc¬ 
curred during the most tempestuous weather, that he might the bet¬ 
ter baffle and surprise his enemies. If in the course of his wanderings 
he encountered a strange vessel, he attacked and harpooned it as he 
would a whale, literally drawing it after him to some place of secu¬ 
rity. In these combats chiefs and soldiers struggled promiscuously, 
and the conquerors always retired celebrating their victories with 
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songs and bacchanalian festivities. If, as the result of a protracted 
contest, neither party gained a decided advantage, they threw down 
their arras, extended to each other the grasp of friendship, and be¬ 
came sworn weapon-brothers, entering afterward the same vessel, 
and departing in quest of common adventures. On their arrival at a 
given point they disembarked, and fastening their vessel securely to 
some rock, commenced burning and destroying every thing within 
their reach. The people of the places thus attacked fled on the ap¬ 
pearance of hostilities, while the priests, moving in solemn proces¬ 
sion, chanted the 4 a furore Normanorum libera nos Domine .* 

It is true that these adventurers were pirates, yet they were more 
desirous of combat than of pillage, and prouder of wounds received 
in battle than the heaps or treasure they amassed. War was of 
course the subject of their popular 'songs, which invariably contained 
the boldest personifications of physical force and courage. These 
were often represented as huge forms having eight heads, like the 
gods of India, and striking a multitude of blows at once. For men 
cherishing such superstitions to die of ordinary sickness was of 
course a most ignoble fate; and even the god Odin is described as 
departing, when aged, by his own hand. The Saga of Gaulroth re¬ 
lates that there is a rock in Norway from which old men were accus¬ 
tomed to precipitate themselves to escape the infirmities of advanced 
life. To die in combat was regarded as the only desirable fate, and 
the more terrible the fatal wound the greater the distinction. The 
death of his son was announced to Sivard. 4 Did he die in battle V 
exclaimed the father. 4 Yes,’ answered the messenger, 4 and received 
his wounds in front.* 4 It is well,* was the response; 4 any other end 
would have disgraced both him and myself!* 

It is related, that after a desperate combat, Asmundr finally gained 
the victory over Egil, and hurling him to the earth, held him there, 
with a strong grasp, at his mercy. 4 1 cannot at this moment kill 
you,’ said Asmundr, * for I have not my sword with me. Will you 
promise to remain until I obtain it V 4 1 promise,* replied Egil. As¬ 
mundr departed, and on his return found his opponent still stretched 
upon the ground, patiently awaiting death! 

Those who fell honorably in private combat or on the battle-field 
were interred with their implements of warfare, and supposed to as¬ 
cend immediately to Odin in Valhalla. Sometimes, like the Cid, 
they re-visited their burial-places. A peasant, passing one evening 
near the tomb of Gunnar, was arrested by low murmurs, and per¬ 
ceived flashes of light playing amid the rocks which covered the re¬ 
mains of the hero. He immediately sought the descendants of Gun¬ 
nar, and returned with them to the spot where he had witnessed this 
singular appearance. They found the tomb illuminated with four 
brilliant torches, and the old warrior, lying on his armor, chanting 
his wild death-song. 

Oftentimes these expeditions of the Icelanders were undertaken 
for no other purpose than the glory of combatting with some distin¬ 
guished warrior, or avenging an insult of long standing. Vengeance 
was considered sacred, and Heaven often lent miraculous aid to its 
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accomplishment A poor man, blind from bis birth, entered on one 
occasion the Althing, and demanded satisfaction for the murder of 
his father. It was refused to him. * Were I not blind,* exclaimed 
the sufferer, ‘ I would soon avenge the insult !* He returned mourn¬ 
ing to his tent, and was suddenly restored to sight. 1 God be praised !* 
he cried, in rapture ; and seizing a hatchet, sought out and despatched 
his enemy. An instant afterward his eyes were again shrouded in 
darkness! * 

In the Volsung Saga the implacable Signe swears to avenge on 
her husband her father’s death. To effect this she calls in the assist¬ 
ance of her two 6ons, whom she murders in consequence of their 
indignant refusal to fulfil the horrid task assigned them. She becomes 
the mother of another son, who accomplishes the desired object by 
setting fire to the residence of the victim, but finds himself unable to 
save his mother, who is accidentally present. * It matters not,* ex¬ 
claims Signe ; * you have accomplished my desires, and my father is 
avenged !* 

The other female characters of the Sagas are represented as of the 
same bold and determined character. They often excite their rela¬ 
tives to combat, and if sufficient followers are wanting, themselves 
seize the sword, and concealing their long tresses beneath the accou¬ 
trements of the warrior, go forth to battle. 

The Hervara Saga recounts the history of a young girl, who, to 
avenge her father’s death, went, like some of the heroes of the 
Kcemper-Viser, and striking at the entrance of his tomb, demanded 
his good sword. Her father, aroused from the sleep of death, pre¬ 
sented her the weapon at his side ; and departing to combat his ene¬ 
mies, she returned victorious. 

Another equally singular legend is that of Thornbicerg. She was 
the daughter of a Swedish king; and disdaining the peaceable em¬ 
ployments of her sex, went continually clothed in armor, and took 
long excursions on horseback, seeking numerous adventures. Her 
father entrusted her with the government of a province ; and quit¬ 
ting her woman’s name, she was saluted, like another Marie Theresa, 
with the title of king. Numerous were the princes and distinguished 
warriors who solicited her affections ; but, as was the case with Brun- 
hilde in the Niebelungen, she contended with them all, and came oft* 
victorious. She was however finally subdued, after a protracted con¬ 
test. She returned therefore to her father, and tendering her arms, 
remarked : * I restore the power which you entrusted to me, and re¬ 
nouncing the glory I once sought, become again a woman !’ 

Intermingled with these histories of bloodshed and wild adventure 
there is often to be found the expression of beautiful and touching 
ideas, and whole pages breathing the dictates of a most gentle and 
witching melancholy. Such, for instance, are the tales connected 
with the death of Hialmar. He fell like a hero upon die field of 
battle, uttering no regrets for the world from which he was so rapidly 
passing away. Drawing a ring from his finger, he presented it to 
Oddr, the weapon-brother of his expeditions, and simply desired him 
to present it to his well-beloved. Oddr departed to fulfil the mission 
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thus entrusted, entered the saloon where Ingeborg was seated, and 
held forth the ring of her affianced. The unhappy maiden received 
it with tears, and without uttering a single word, fell dead before 
him ! 

It is curious to observe the superstitious character in which the 
Sagas were printed. The Icelanders were firm believers in presen¬ 
timents, apparations and dreams. They were accustomed to daily 
meetings with dwarfs and fairies, and placed much confidence in the 
skill of necromancers. But most of all they feared the prowess of 
the Giants; the natural result of their peculiar mythology. They 
believed also in predictions and magic. 

In the Foereyinga Saga, Thrandr is represented as seeking to dis¬ 
cover the murderers of Sigmund and his two companions. He 
kindles therefore a great fire, and causes to appear before him the 
bodies of the three departed ones. In another Saga, a woman is men¬ 
tioned as changing into various forms the body of a man who refused 
to accept of her caresses. The wonderful bows formed by the Moun¬ 
tain Prolles, and the armor which they made, are continually alluded 
to. It must be admitted, however, that the state of morals, as repre¬ 
sented in these old traditions, is disgusting in the extreme. The home 
of the Icelandic pirate was often desecrated by the foul crimes of 
adultery and incest. The stranger who received unexpected hospi¬ 
tality, in return seduced the daughter of his host, who evinced nei¬ 
ther anger nor even regret at so great a degradation ! The intervals 
of battle seem to have been invariably filled up with scenes of deep 
carousal, where bumper after bumper produced most beastly drunk¬ 
enness. The laws, too, regulating this wild society permitted murders 
and conflagrations of the worst possible description to be atoned for 
by pecuniary fines. It seems to have been the usual customs of the 
great to keep at their courts a band of Berserks, whose duty it was 
to avenge equally all real or pretended insults. These men were in 
fact bravos f revengeful in disposition, skilled in the use of weapons 
and regardless of human life. The Icelandic warriors, on the con¬ 
trary, proud of their own independent position, disdained these mer¬ 
cenary followers of princes, and joined contest with them upon all 
occasions. 

Some of the Sagas, as for instance, the Kristni, Eyrbyggna, Hun- 
gurvaka,Nial,and Sturlinga, maybe regarded as authentic documents. 
The last mentioned is in fact a national compendium ; a description 
of that proud aristocracy whose sceptre swayed the whole of Iceland; 
a detailed history of those three families of the Sturles, whose intes¬ 
tinal wars plunged the whole country in mourning. It may be re¬ 
garded as a true narrative, recounted in simple language, and faith¬ 
fully descriptive of the country, its important personages and remark¬ 
able events. It describes equally the dominion on the one hand of 
the Icelandic oligarchy, and on the other the downfal of the republic 
and its subsequent union with Norway. The Niaf Saga is still more 
curious in detail as regards the characters introduced, the morals dis¬ 
played and the events related. 

Many of the remaining Sagas are mere poetic tales, varied in de- 
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tail, adorned with great care, and embodying a strange medley of 
beautiful imagery and romantic exaggeration. In proof of this may 
be cited the Konnark, Egil, Gunnlaugr, and Frithiof s Saga, which 
latter has furnished Tegner with the materials of a widely-celebrated 
poem. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there are still other Sagas, 
which though bearing to some extent the characteristics of authen¬ 
ticity, are yet filled with imaginary names, and refer to disputed oc¬ 
currences. They were evidently composed more for effect than as 
really valuable productions. Still they are not devpid of merit We 
should always remember that the sole remuneration enjoyed by the 
narrators of these Sagas was the temporary enthusiasm they produced, 
and the approving smile of a rude audience. To interest this latter, 
they naturally described only the most graphic scenes and actions, and 
perhaps equally exaggerated the glory of their heroes and the horrors 
of their battles. Poor, and yet pardonable ambition! Seated at 
the hospitable table of some Jarl, these wandering historians, behold¬ 
ing an attentive assembly, and receiving casual approbation, fancied 
they should win a reputation as lasting as that of their heroes. But 
alas ! even their names have escaped the research of the most plod¬ 
ding antiquarian* 

Toward the commencement of the fifteenth century a literary revo¬ 
lution occurred in Iceland. Hter writers suddenly abandoned the great 
national ideas which had guided their productions, and commenced the 
translations of foreign romances and tales of chivalry. It was then that 
the tedious hours of long winter evenings were broken in upon by 
the adventures of Charlemagne, those of the Knights of the Round 
Table, or the wonderful chronicles of Fortunatus and Octavius. The 
Icelandic audience listened with rapt attention to these new recitals, 
and those once so deeply stirred by the battle-tales of Gunnar and the 
sufferings of Ingeborg, now thrilled with equal pleasure at the his¬ 
tory of ‘ Bold Roland’ and bewitching Teseult. This introduction 
of exotic literature resulted in the production of new Sagas, or col¬ 
lections of marvellous tales, in which Icelandic names ana authentic 
transactions were completely lost amid a crowd of foreign appella¬ 
tions and imaginings. In these later narrations the heroes bore the 
titles of Marebille, Aguis, or Estroval. They became tender and 
gallant; contended no more in the sea-combats of olden time, but 
jousted in the lists of chivalry. At times the events may have been 
real and Icelandic, but the scene of action was fabulous or distant, 
like those created by the wild imaginations of the romancers of the 
middle ages. Works like these, it will be readily admitted, add nothing 
to history. Their introduction constitutes however an era in Icelandic 
literature, and demands a passing notice* 

The style of the ancient Sagas is simple, divested of ornament, 
sometimes too monotonous, but always strong and fluent. Their 
authors seem to have been ignorant of the art of seducing their audi¬ 
ence by preliminary displays and well-turned periods. They related 
precisely what they had heard or knew, and exactly as they knew or 
had heard it They commence with the usual exordium of: * Once 
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on a time there was,* etc.; and in this to a considerable extent they have 
been followed by modem imitators. But when once fairly entered on 
their narration they pushed onward without hesitation from battle to 
battle, and through all possible varieties of scene and action. They 
recapitulated perhaps too often in the commencement the names and 
genealogies of their heroes, but having sufficiently discussed these 
matters they were at once abandoned, with the quaint observation that 
* This one is now out of the Saga;' and from that time the listeners 
heard no mention of his name. These old narrators believed too 
what they uttered. They employed the dialogistic form of narrative, 
and with great success, though they seem to have taken no peculiar 
pains to render their legends forcible and dramatic. During their 
recitals they exhibited no emotion and indulged in no digressions. 
The actions of their heroes seem marvellously linked together, and 
the most astounding facts succeed each other with rapidity. They 
speak of apparitions, fairies, dwarfs, who fabricate impenetrable armor, 
and giants taller than mountains, in the same manner as of the most 
ordinary transactions, or the annual sessions of the Althing. They 
give us the simple recital of family tales, amid the privacy of home; 
history in all its nakedness! 

Muller has assigned the twelfth century as the period in which 
these ancient Sagas originated. Of later ones, some date from the 
fourteenth and even the seventeenth centuries. The oldest contain 
those traditions sung by the Scalds in the ninth century. It is of 
these old chaunts that Stureleson has availed himself; and his Yngliga 
Saga is in fact modelled after a poem of more than three hundred 
stanzas composed by Theodolfr, in honor of King Harald. Evident 
traces of the ancient Scalds appear also in the Kunglinga, Orkeyingar 
and Kormaka Sagas, and not unfrequently whole passages are intro¬ 
duced from some primitive Icelandic poet. 

The Sagas were at one time painted on the walls of houses, em¬ 
broidered on tapestries, or engraved on wood or steel. The Icelanders, 
like the Greeks, bore inscribed on their armor mementoes of their 
national glories and distinguished heroes. The Jarl of Hako pre¬ 
sented Einas with a buckler, on which were traced numerous pas¬ 
sages from the Sagas, with bands of gold and precious stones between 
the various quotations. 

It is said that on one occasion Saint Oalaf, conducting Theorlof the 
Scald into a richly-decorated chamber, ordered him to extemporize 
in praise of the beautiful objects which surrounded him. Theorlof 
at once recognised the history of Sijurd, and sung the praises of that 
hero in verses which have descended even to our times. 

The Icelanders have always practiced the same patient endurance 
of labor which they manifest at present. They seem to have taken a 
peculiar delight in ornamenting almost every article of furniture 
with curious engravings, and in chisselling upon the handles of their 
swords and helmets, or on the prows of their vessels, figures of dis¬ 
tinguished warriors or dates of celebrated battles. Perpetuated in 
this mode by the double aid of engraving and tradition, their national 
history was continually before them. 

VOL. xxxi. 14 
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The first one who made us fully acquainted with the value of these 
celebrated Sagas was Olaus Wormius, the author of a work upon 
the ancient Runes. To him succeeded Torfseus, the historian of 
Denmark and Norway. Next came Bartholin, Smuli, and still later, 
Geyer, the historian of Sweden. But the one who deserves the 
greatest gratitude from Iceland for the zeal with which he has col¬ 
lected her ancient histories and made public her poetry and Sagas, 
is Magnusson, one of her own sons, who loved his country for her lite¬ 
rary treasures. After filling with distinction a professorship at Copen¬ 
hagen, he returned to his own land and spent ten years in the collec¬ 
tion of unpublished manuscripts, which were scattered amid the priests 
and peasants. At his death he bequeathed his library to the Danish 
University, and added also a considerable legacy to defray the ex¬ 
penses attending the publication of his papers, and the annual cost of 
two Icelandic students who were to devote themselves to Northern 
antiquities and literature. In 1772 a royal commission was granted 
for the examination and publication of the writings and collections 
of Magnusson, and thence have been derived the present beautiful 
editions of Sagas with Latin translations. Since this period the ‘ An¬ 
tiquarian Society of the North/ composed principally of Danish 
savants, has rendered immense service to literature by its publications 
and researches. Among the labors of others stand preeminent those 
of Nyerup, Grundtvig, Rafn, and Finn Magnussen, the philological 
writings of Rask, and those of Bishop Miiller,* who has published 
an excellent critique on the Sagas, to which reference should be made 
]>y all those who desire to study these Icelandic traditions. 


so:,'., o : 


Love without hope ! poor cheerless flower, 
Come ! in this hapless bosom rest; 

Whisper at midnight's weary hour, 

‘ Though unrequited, not unblest!’ 


Teach me that love, without possessing, 
Uplifts the soul from this vain earth ; 
O’er-reaching hope ; desire repressing 
Despair, of most celestial birth ! 


in. 

Thus in the lake’s still peaceful breast 
The golden clouds reflected rest; 

While the mad waves more rashly woo, 
And lose the image they pursue ! 


* Saga Bibliothek Med. Anmorkningrr. Oeh iurileriende Afhanrilinger: 3 ro1». ?v>.: Copenhagen. 
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Y* BANKE OF BLISSE. 


a: Tax 


f»’4*yj.K OF CUACOfK, 


' ! s'ui long hoi i you in f e. 

Of all cbla yaraen da.cct-iOift.’ — P.oxiaoxt or rat Kn»*. 


Mink deintee banke be riche and bolde, 

For buttercup and marigolde ; 

Yelding mosse, with lour-o’-clocke, 

Lodge an honge ypon y e rocke, 

Whiles beneathe y e rillet flows, 

Shallow, in hire meke repose. 

Thllke rocke I wis to me affordes 
Noblesse of y e prince or lordes ; 

Humblehede if it seeme to be, 

Yet it ban of trie degree, 

This mine castel, this mine trone, 

Unlett6d of anie one. 

Here be water-longing trees, 

Bente ful lowe on branched kneese, • 

Offring coyly shade and kisses, 

To willing waives an wooing cresses ; 

See I thir rotes, like slider snakes, 

Damplie traile beneathe y e brakes. 

Clumsie turtles slowely drudge 
From thir customer deepe sludge; 

Som be airinge on y® brinke, 

Others right makes for to sinke ; 

An y e nimble bull-frogge keeps 
Eyen oped, then puffed, leapes. 

Make I mentione of y* birde 
That in plesaunco I han hearde ; 

He has neste builte on yonder boughe, 

And little ones plentie, I trow ; 

Lusty and longe his throate may be, 

To uttren out suiche melodic. 

There hies a shepherde yp y* pathe, 

A crooke and pipe in hond he hathe, 

And suiche glade musick him do make 
As eke from me mine senses take; 

Certes, I fancie that I can 
Heare y* slim rede of jolly Pan. 

I ’dresse me to mine boke, and thir 
The grim olde page do straite declare 
Downfalle of kinges whose werkds wronge 
Celebrate are in moche fine songe ; 

Payeunes who deyed in sad martire, 

Battaille for Ionde and ladie derev 
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In mine sacke be hooke an baite, 
Verilie y* fishe to take ; 

But if pieces do non bite, 

Myselve me am a lucklesse wighte, 
For I shal y’hold y« potte 
Thwackinge with ne dinners hotte. 

La! love I mine banke for see, 

And sitle on it oftenly ; 

For y* hours mine herte do joye, 
And dul care ne com to cloy. 
Chericc it, oh hertfe ! I wis, 

And ever calle it Banke of Blisse. 

Cambridge, Nov. 27. 


STRAY LEAVES 

t a. k i n v r o m i u s r o n r • f o i r or a oioi.su iawtxr. 


'HOW MANY L’LUi BEANS MAKE 


In my younger days I was a member of a very celebrated De¬ 
bating Club. We numbered in our ranks all the rising 4 geniuses* of 
the place. To that society belonged the honor of 4 settling* many 
questions that had for centuries coi vulsed the world: 4 Whether 
Brutus was justifiable in slaying Caesar V 4 Which was the greatest 
orator, Demosthenes or Cicero !* 4 Who was the most skilful gene¬ 

ral, Alexander or Caesar V 4 Who deserved the palm of beauty, 
Cleopatra or the Venus de Medici V were interrogatories which the 
citizens of the world had often put to each other, and though as often 
answered, yet they remained interrogatories, until we brought to bear 
upon them the concentrated rays of genius and judgment, and made 
them blaze in the light of wisdom and intelligence. If any tnan, 
since that time, has asked these questions, he was 4 duller than the 
fat weed that rots by Lethe’s wharf !* 

Having achieved these conquests over the forces of ignorance, like 
youthful Alexanders we sighed for other worlds to be victors over; 
and at last we discovered another field of glory. We determined 
that after each regular debate a number of questions should be 
handed in by the audience, and deposited in a hat, from which one 
should be drawn ; and from another hat, where the names of all the 
members were placed, one should be taken out at random, and the 
fortunate person thus designated by chance should immediately pro¬ 
ceed to discuss the question that had thus fallen to his lot. 

Intelligence of this arrangement having been industriously circu¬ 
lated among the citizens of S * , a large audience assembled on 
the night fixed. The regular debate passed off with the usual eclat, 
when the business of the evening was called up. The audience, la¬ 
dies and gentlemen, handed up many splendid queries, all of which 
were deposited in the favored hat, which had more in it then than 
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it usually encompassed. The work commenced; from the deposi¬ 
tory of the names one was taken out, and upon unrolling the paper, it 
was discovered to be that of an interesting young gentleman, of strong 
poetic tendencies* A great excitement instantly arose among the 
fairer portion of the listening group : they looked fur some thrilling 
subject which would bring into full play the sunny and fanciful genius 
of their young friend. The Chairman proceeded with the mind’s 
lottery, and forth came the awfully sublime query, * How many blue 
beans make fire V 

A shout of laughter followed, which was increased ten-fold at the 
agonized look of the unhappy victim, when the chairman proceeded : 

* Mr. C-—, the subject for your discussion is, * How many blue beans 

make five V Proceed !’ Holding the paper handed to him by the 
chairman, the orator bowed gracefully to his auditory, and com¬ 
menced : 

* Ladies and Gentlemen ! A glow of honest pride and exulta¬ 
tion pervades my entire system; a feeling of joy and gratitude ele¬ 
vates my heart, at the good fortune that has befallen me to-night, in 
being the individual selected by a lucky chance to argue such a ques¬ 
tion before such an audience. (Applause and laughter.) Mine is the 
honor to address you upon a topic which involves within it the des¬ 
tinies, the affections, the practical results of life ! Mine the exquisite 
delight this night to appeal to the feelings of the human heart, those 
evergreens of the forest of life, which flourish so beautifully when 
played upon by the sunlight of happiness or the blaze of genius; 
but which, when touched by the winds of trouble or the frosts of 
affliction or of ignorance, glow pale and thin, and shuddering, fall 
away. (Immense applause, interspersed with exclamations, ‘ He has 
got that by heart; that is not fair !') The proper mode to view any 
thing, is to analyze it; to remove its compound form, and look at 
it in its several component, simple parts. This is true philosophy; 
and when thus beheld, how much additional beauty we discover! The 
humming-bird, that fairy specimen of the feathered tribe, wonderful 
as it is in the living aggregate, becomes mysteriously lovely, as with 
the microscope’s eye we gaze upon the golden plumes of its wing; 
the beautifully-developed tints that make up its hue; the mountain, 
towering to the heavens, fills us with awe and wonder; but how much 
joy we experience when from the atoms that compose it we select 
the diamond and the precious stone ; the brilliant metal and the use¬ 
ful ore ! (Renewed applause, mingled with cries of ‘ Question f'J I am 
coming to the question. These are the indispensable preliminary re¬ 
marks. Our question then, to be properly estimated, must be resolved 
into its elements ; and I proceed, therefore to divide it into six heads, 
viz: 1. How. 2. Many. 3. Blue. 4 . Beans. 5. Make ; and lastly, 
Five. 

* First, then, ‘How.' What a question of solemn and tremendous 
import is there in that monosyllable ! Alas ! it often makes the buoy¬ 
ant heart grow sad ; the longing heart despair. Picture to your¬ 
selves the beautiful maid whose heart is sick with love, whose affection 
ias been scorned; whose charms have been despised by some un- 
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grateful, cold-blooded swain, who turns away with a frigid glance 
from the vision of loveliness that meets his gaze. See her with her 
golden hair sweeping down her marble shoulders, (sensation,) her 
vermilion lips just parted enough to disclose the sweet pearls that lie 
beneath them; her beautiful eyes filled with diamond tears; see her 
as her countenance beams with sudden animation ; as she exclaims : 
‘I must, I will win him back to me !*—and then mark the sudden 
falling of the eye-lash ; see the tear roll down the lovely cheek; 
hear the deep sigh she heaves, as she asks herself the thrilling ques¬ 
tion, ‘ How V Once more. A pale and stricken youth looks forth 
from a lofty window upon a busy scene; but his eye catches not 
the view that lies spread before him; he is thinking of the world’s 
coldness ; he is lamenting that the brilliant career he had sketched 
out for himself has never coinmenced ; he has toiled, but in vain; 
struggled with pain and sickness, with famine and contempt, that 
he might win the name he knows that he deserves; and he has 
just said to himself: ‘ I will succeed, I must overcome;’ but alas! 
the demon Despair has rushed over all his hopes and all his pros¬ 
pects, asking him with its quiet and scornful lips, ‘ HowV —and broken 
hearted and bewailing, he has laid him down to die. (Great senses 
sation /) Ah! how bitter a query is that little word to many a heart 
that throbs before me now! ‘How V 

‘ Second. ‘Many. 9 This is the second head of our sublime sub¬ 
ject ; and it is in itself a subject of intense interest; a noun of multi¬ 
tude, it is compound in its simplicity. It brings to the mind the idea 
of an aggregate of blessings or curses, of joys and of sorrows. And 
how the heart leaps or quails at the contemplation ! One joy may 
fail to make the spirit bound; but ‘ many’bring with them unspeakable 
delight. One sorrow the stubborn mind may combat with, but ‘many* 
troubles bring it to the dust. And when, as life rolls on, and age and 
death come, the one to weaken, the other to destroy, and the weary 
pilgrim asks himself the heart-searching question, ‘ How many bless¬ 
ings have I spumed 1 how many opportunities of good despised V 
the echo of conscience flings back the awful answer, 1 How many !* 

* Third. ‘ Blue. 9 This is the third head, and I will discuss it briefly. 
It is a noble color. Blue are the heavens above us ; blue the rolling 
billows of the magnificent ocean; (‘ sometimes green 9 whispered one 
of the audience;) blue are the stockings of the ancient virgins that 
affect literature; blue the young gentlemen that brandy affects ; and 
here I may gaze around me, and repeat the question as far as I have 
advanced: * How many blue V 

‘ Fourth. ‘Beans. 9 Who does not * know beans V Who has not 
talked in the young spring, 

* Whbrr the breeze blows from the extended fields 
Of blossom'd beans J Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal thence, 

Broutbes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul!' 

(Great applause , mingled with shouts of ‘ Thompson ! 9 ) And as tra¬ 
versing these scenes, which the poet has so beautifully illustrated, and 
in beholding the ‘ extended fields,’ cold indeed must the heart be that 
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does not exclaim in the (so far) language of our question, and in tones 
of unfeigned admiration : 4 How many blue beans !’ 

4 Fifth i 4 Make. 1 How the philanthropist delights to make his fel¬ 
low-creatures happy ! How the lawyer longs to make fees and litiga¬ 
tion ! How the maiden desires to make lovers bow at her feet! How 
the farmer seeks to make the golden grain, the juicy fruits, the blos¬ 
somed beans ! And as we take up once more the burden of the poet’s 
song, and look again o’er his 4 extended fields,* who can fail to notice 
the number of those who cultivate the soil ? Who can avoid saying, 
in sober wonder, 4 How many blue beans make !* 

4 Lastly : 4 Five. 1 Here we have an awful monosyllable, a simple 
compound ; a problem in mathematics solved : 4 An equal (two) with 
an unequal (three) joined, forming an unequal.* A maxim of health 

8tated . * * Bk this the rale to make your bodies thrive : 

To bed at eight, and then be up at Jive.’ 


But I must not dwell on this part, for I see by the Chairman’s nod 
that my time is well-nigh expended. 

4 And now we have examined the question in its simples and brought 
it again to its compound. Once more it stares us in its totality : 4 How 
many blue beans make five V Let us pause for a moment, and ex¬ 
amine its origin and its moral. 

4 In a small island in the German Ocean, called Madagascar , there 
dwells a peculiar race, a mixture of the Gaelic and the Spanish, dis¬ 
tinguished by their poetry, their arts, their civilization. In metaphors 
they are perfect; m pathos sublime. Amongst the vegetation that 
runs wanton through their land is a beautiful vine, that bears a still 
more beautiful azure bean ; and of a warm summer day you may see 
the green leaves and the blue fruit at the top of the tallest trees, twi¬ 
ning and hanging gracefully among and from the branches. So 
pleasing is this view, that the warm-hearted natives, when they wish 
to designate a beautiful prospect or a happy event, call it 4 a blue 
bean,’ to denote that it is superlatively excellent. Again : with these 
innocent creatures the number Jive is cabalistic, and denotes 4 life; 1 
and so when the question (and with them it arises,) is asked by them, 
4 How many blue beans make five V it means simply this : 4 How 
many bright joys make up the pleasure of life V Ah, simple-hearted 
ones ! rather should you ask, 4 How few /’ or rather should you de¬ 
mand, 4 How many bitter sorrows, how many dark afflictions, how 
many unavailing regrets, make up the sum total of existence V Few 
are die days that should be marked with a white stone, or a 4 blue 
bean;’ many are the hours of anguish and sorrow that the heart en¬ 
dures ; and as the atoms congregate and form a mountain of despair, 
up which the weary pilgrim painfully climbs-’ 

4 Time’s up /’ shouted the Chairman, bringing his hammer down t 
to illustrate the expression. 

4 So am I, Mr. Chairman,’ responded the orator; 4 so am I— high 


up; high up on the 4 mountain of despair’ and the stilts of fancy; 
and nothing remains for me, therefore, but to gaze around me fr om 

my lofty height, , And M ( ?aze U p 0n the wide-Bpread viow, 


Take a long, lingering, lasting, lov’d adieu! 
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The orator resumed his seat, amidst prolonged cheers. * How 
handsomely he has acquitted himself!’ said one; ( How beautiful 
was his language !’ whispered another ; * How elegantly he climbed 
that mountain !’ said a third ; 4 Yes, and how gracefully he de¬ 
scended !’ replied a fourth ; while all united in the prophecy, * That 
young man will be heard of yet!’ 

And he has, gentle reader! Many albums have groaned beneath 
the words of iron he has impressed upon them ; many a weary jury 
has listened to his legal lore. Nay, more ; he has been on the lips 
of his countrymen, for once he was spoken of for the Legislature ; 
and he has been on the ballots of his fellow citizens, for public favor 
brought him out as a candidate for the mayoralty of his native town, 
and he ran next to the highest on the list; (truth requiring however 
that it should be stated, in a parenthesis, that there were only two 
candidates in the field, and that our friend, although he was proxtmus , 
yet it was longo intervallo.) He was ray early friend ; my boon com¬ 
panion ; and though I love him in life as dearly as I love myself, I 
fear my nature would be too cold and mute to mourn him at his 
death : my heart would be 1 in the coffin there with Caesar, and I 
would pause till it came back to me,’ in another and a brighter world. 


LINES 


w n i i : k "j \ t 


u o t r k u ’ s r. n \ v n- 


Tbibi lines were written on the fly.leaf cf a volume of the Greek Claries, by the late 3 »oroi 
H. Cox-tok, st the cemetery in Otiaco, Onondaga County, In May, 1040, and were preserved by the late 

Wuxia Gay: orl>. 


My Mother ! o’er thy lowly bed 
Since last I bowed my aching head 
The journeying mouths have weary fled, 
With care oppressed ; 

Yet brought to thee, among the dead, 

But dreamless rest. 

Ah ! in those months another heart. 

Beloved and loving as thou wert, 

Hath sunk beneath Death's ‘ chilling dart!* 
Oh, wo is me ! 

But cease my idle tears to start, 

He is with thee ! * 

Round the blue heavens the light clouds fly, 
And soothingly the soft winds sigh, 

And peacefully the waters lie 
The hills between; 

O! could thy voice to mine reply, 

How blest the scene ! 


* Referring to the death of liu brother, Rev. John Owen Colton, who died at New-llaven. 
April 20 , 1 - 4 U. 
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*T is well! Thine eyes are closed forever 
To all the scenes of life’s wild fever; 
Hope was to thee a sad deceiver, 

Save that of Heaven ; 

Now shall thy heart, poor fond believer! 
No more be riven. 

Mother and son! Your race is run, 

Ye parted but to meet as one ; 

Eternal joys are just begun — 

How are ye blest! 

O, that my darkened day were done, 

And I at rest! 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 


HI F. PAHXM&N, JR. 


THE O G I L L ALLAH VILLAGE. 

Such a narrative as this is hardly the place for portraying the men¬ 
tal features of the Indians. The same picture, slightly changed in 
shade and coloring, would serve with very few exceptions for all the 
tribes that lie north of the Mexican territories. But with this striking 
similarity in their modes of thought, the tribes of the lake and ocean 
shores, of the forests and of the plains, differ greatly Jn their manner 
of life. Having been domesticated for several weeks* among one of 
the wildest of the wild hordes that roam over the remote prairies, I 
had extraordinary opportunities of observing them, and I flatter my¬ 
self that a faithful picture of the scenes that passed daily before my 
eyes may not be devoid of interest and value. These men were tho¬ 
rough savages. Neither their manners nor their ideas were in the 
slightest degree modified by contact with civilization. They knew 
nothing of the power and real character of the white men, and their 
children would scream in terror at the sight of me. Their religion, 
their superstitions and their prejudices were the same that had been 
handed down to them from immemorial time. They fought with the 
same weapons that their fathers fought with, and wore the same rude 
garments of skins. 

Great changes are at hand in that region. With the stream of emi¬ 
gration to Oregon and California, the buffalo will dwindle away, and 
the large wandering communities who depend on them for support 
must be broken and scattered. The Indians will soon be corrupted 
by the example of the whites, abased by whiskey and overawed by 
military posts ; so that within a few years the traveller may pass in 
tolerable security through their country. Its danger and its charm 
will have disappeared together. 

As soon as Raymond and I discovered the village from the gap in 
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the hills, we were seen in our turn; for dozens of keen eyes were 
constantly on the watch. As we rode down upon the plain, the side 
of the village nearest us was darkened with a crowd of naked figures 
gathering around the lodges. About a dozen men came forward to 
meet us. I could distinguish among them the green blanket of the 
Frenchman Reynal. When we came up the ceremony of shaking 
hands had to be gone through with in due form, and then all were eager 
to know wh it had become of the rest of my party. I satisfied them 
on this point, and we all moved forward together toward the village. 

4 You *ve missed it/ said Reynal; 4 if you*d been here day before 
yesterday, you *d have found the whole prairie over yonder black 
with buffalo as far as you could see. There were no cows, though; 
nothing but bulls. We made a ‘surround* every day till yesterday. 
See the village there : do n’t that look like good living V 

In fact I could see, even at that distance, that long cords were 
stretched from lodge to lodge, over which the meat, cut by the squaws 
into thin sheets, was hanging to dry in the sun. I noticed too that 
the village was somewhat smaller than when I had last seen it, and 
I asked Reynal the cause. He said that old Borque had felt too 
weak to pass over the mountains, and so had remained behind with 
all his relations, including Mahto-Tatonka and his brothers. The 
Whirlwind too had been unwilling to come so far, because, as Rey¬ 
nal said, he was afraid. Only half a dozen lodges had adhered to 
him, the main-body of the village setting their chief’s authority at 
naught, and taking the course most agreeable to their inclinations. 

4 What chiefs are there in the village now V said I. 

4 Well/ said Reynal, 4 there *s old Red-Water, and the Eagle- 
Feather, and the Big Crow, and the Mad Wolf, and the Panther, 

and the White-Shield, and-what’s his name]—the half-breed, 

Shienne.’ 

By this time we were close to the village, and I observed that 
while the greater part of the lodges were very large and neat in 
their appearance, there was at one side a cluster of squalid, misera¬ 
ble huts. I looked toward them, and made some remark about their 
wretched appearance. But I was touching upon delicate ground. 

4 My squaw’s relations live in those lodges/ said Reynal, very 
warmly, 4 and there is n’t a better set in the whole village.* 

4 Are there any chiefs among them]* asked I. 

4 Chiefs ]’ said Reynal; 4 yes, plenty !* 

4 What are their names ]* I inquired. 

4 Their names ] Why, there’s the Arrow-Head. If he is n’t a 
chief he ought to be one. And there *s the Hail-storm. He *s no¬ 
thing but a boy, to be sure; but he *s bound to be a chief one of 
these days!’ 

Just then we passed between two of the lodges, and entered the 
great area of the village. Superb, naked figures stood silently gaz¬ 
ing on us with their keen dark eyes. 

4 Where is the Bad Wound’s lodge V said I to Reynal. 

4 There you *ve missed it again ! The Bad Wound is away with 
the Whirlwind. If you could have found him here, and gone to 
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live m his lodge, he \frould have treated you better than any man in 
the village. But there ’s the Big Crow’s lodge yonder, next to old 
Red Water’s. He’s a good Indian for the whites, and I advise you 
to go and live with him.’ 

4 Are there many squaws and children in his lodge V said I. 

4 No; only one squaw and two or three children. He keeps the 
rest in a separate lodge by themselves.* 

So, stilf followed by a crowd of Indians, Raymond and I rode up 
to the entrance of the Big Crow’s lodge. A squaw came out imme¬ 
diately and took our horses. I put aside the leather flap that covered 
the low opening, and stooping, entered the Big Crow’s dwelling. 
There I could see the chief in the dim light, seated at one side, an a 

f ile of buffalo-robes. He greeted me with a guttural 4 How! cola!’ 

requested Reynal to tell him that Raymond and I were come to 
live with him. The Big Crow gave another low exclamation from 
the very depths of his broad chest. If the reader thinks that we 
were intruding somewhat cavalierly, I beg him to observe that every 
Indian in the village would have deemed himself honored that white 
men should give such preference to his hospitality. 

The squaw spread a buffalo-robe for us in the guest’s place, at the 
head of the lodge. Our saddles were brought in, and scarcely were 
we seated upon them before the place was thronged with Indians, 
who came crowding in to see us. The Big Crow produced his pipe 
and filled it with the mixture of tobacco and shongsasha, or red wil¬ 
low bark. Round and round it passed from man to man, and a lively 
conversation went forward. Meanwhile a squaw placed before the 
two guests a wooden bowl of boiled buffalo-meat, but unhappily this 
was not the only banquet destined to be inflicted on us. Rapidly, 
one after another, boys and young squaws thrust their heads in at the 
opening, to invite us to various feasts in different parts of the village. 
For half an hour or more we were actively engaged in passing from 
lodge to lodge, tasting in each of the bowl of meat set before us, 
and inhaling a whiff or two from our entertainer’s pipe. A thunder¬ 
storm that had been threatening for some time now began in good 
earnest. We crossed over to Reynal’s lodge, though it hardly de¬ 
served this name, for it consisted only of a few old buffalo-robes, sup¬ 
ported on poles, and was quite open on one side. Here we sat 
down, and a dozen Indians gathered round us. 

4 What is it,’ said I, 4 that makes the thunder V 
4 It *8 my belief,’ said Reynal, 4 that it is a big stone rolling over 
the sky.* 

4 Very likely,’ I replied; 4 but I want to know what the Indians 
think about it.’ 

So he interpreted my question, which seemed to produce some 
doubt and debate. There was evidently a difference of opinion. 
At last old Mene-Seela, or Red-Water, who sat by himself at one 
side, looked up with his withered face, and said he had always known 
what the thunder was. It was a great black bird ; and once he had 
seen it, in a dream, swooping down from the Black Hills, with its 
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loud roaring wings; and when it flapped them over a lake, they 
struck lightning from the water. 

‘ The thunder is bad/ said another old man, who sat muffled in his 
buffalo-robe ; * he killed my brother last summer.* 

Reynal, at my request, asked for an explanation ; but the old man 
remained doggedly silent, and would not look up. Some time after, 
I learned how the accident occurred. The man who was killed be¬ 
longed to an association which, among other mystic functions, claimed 
the exclusive power and privilege of fighting the thunder. When¬ 
ever a storm which they wished to avert was threatening, the thun¬ 
der fighters would take their bows and arrows, their guns, their magic 
drum, and a sort of whistle, made out of the wing-bone of the war- 
eagle. Thus equipped, they would run out and fire at the rising 
oloud, whooping, yelling, whistling and beating their drum, to frighten 
it down again. One afternoon, a heavy black cloud was coming up, 
and they repaired to the top of a hill, where they brought all their 
magic artillery into play against it. But the undaunted thunder, re¬ 
fusing to be terrified, kept moving straight onward, and darted out a 
bright flash which struck one of the party dead, as he was in the very 
act of shaking his long irompointed lance against it. The rest scat¬ 
tered and ran yelling iu an ecstacy of superstitious terror back to 
their lodges. 

The lodge of my host Kongra Tonga, or the Big Crow, presented 
a picturesque spectacle that evening. A score or more of Indians 
were seated around it in a circle, their dark naked forms just visible 
by the dull light of the smouldering fire in the centre. The pipe 
glowed brightly in the gloom as it passed from hand to hand round 
the lodge. Then a squaw would step forward and drop a piece of 
buffalo-fat on the dull embers. Instantly a bright glancing flame 
would leap up, darting its clear light to the very apex of the tall 
conical structure, where the tops of the slender poles that supported 
its covering of leather were gathered together. It gilded die wild 
features of the Indians, as with animated gestures they sat around it, 
telling their endless stories of war and hunting. It displayed, too, 
rude garments of skins that hung around the lodge ; the bow, quiver 
and lance, suspended over the resting-place of the chief, and the rifles 
and powder-horns of the two white guests. For a moment all would 
be bright as day; then the flame would die away, and fitful flashes 
from the embers would illumine the lodge, and then leave it in dark¬ 
ness. Then all the light would wholly fade, and the lodge and all 
within it be involved again in obscurity. 

As I left the lodge next morning, I was saluted by howling and 
yelping from all around the village, and half its canine population 
rushed forth to the attack. Being as cowardly as they were clamor¬ 
ous, they kept jumping around me for the distance of a few yards, 
only one little cur, about ten inches long, having spirit enough to 
make a direct assault. He dashed valiantly at the leather tassel 
which in the Dahcotah fashion was trailing behind the heel of my 
moccasin, and he kept his hold, growling and snarling all the while, 
though every step I made almost jerked him over on his back. As 
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I knew that the eyes of the whole village were on the watch to see 
if I showed any sign of apprehension, I walked forward without 
looking to the right or left, surrounded wherever I went by this magic 
circle of dogs. When I came to Reynal’s lodge I sat down by it, 
on which the dogs dispersed growling to their respective quarters. 
Only one large white one remained, who kept running about before 
me and showing his teeth. I called him, but he only growled the 
more. I looked at him well. He was fat and sleek; just such a 
dog as I wanted. * My friend/ thought I, * you shall pay for this ! 
I will have you eaten this very morning !’ 

I intended that day to give the Indians a feast, by way of conveying 
a favorable impression of my character and dignity; and perhaps I 
need not inform the reader that a white dog is die dish which the cus¬ 
toms of the Dahcotah prescribe for all occasions of formality and im¬ 
portance. I consulted Reynal; he soon discovered that an old wo¬ 
man in the next lodge was owner of the white dog. I took a gaudy 
cotton handkerchief, and laying it on the ground, arranged some ver¬ 
milion, beads and other trinkets upon it. Then the old squaw was 
summoned. I pointed to the dog and to the handkerchief. She gave 
a scream of delight, snatched up the prize and vanished with it into 
her lodge. For a few more trifles, I engaged the services of two 
other squaws, each of whom took the white dog by one of his paws, 
and led him away behind the lodges, while he kept looking up at 
them with a face of innocent surprise. Having hammered him on 
the head with a stone mallet, they threw him into a fire to singe; then 
chopped him up and put him into two large kettles to boil. Mean¬ 
while I told Raymond to fry in Buffalo fat what little flour we had 
left, and also to make a kettle of tea as an additional item of the repast. 

The Big Crow’s squaw was briskly at work sweeping oilt the lodge 
for the approaching festivity. I confided to my host himself the task 
of inviting the guests, thinking that I might thereby shift from my 
own shoulders the odium of fancied neglect and oversight. 

When feasting is in question, one hour of the day serves an Indian 
as well as another. My entertainment came off at about eleven 
o’clock. At that hour, Reynal and Raymond walked across the area 
of the village, to the admiration of the inhabitants, carrying the two 
kettles of dog meat slung on a pole between them. These they 
placed in the centre of the lodge, and then went back for the bread 
and the tea. Meanwhile I had put on a pair of brilliant moccasins, 
and substituted for my old buck-skin frock a coat which I had brought 
with me in view of such public occasions. I also made careful use 
of the razor, an operation which no man will neglect who desires to 
gain the good opinion of Indians. Thus attired, I seated myself 
between Reynal and Raymond at the head of the lodge. Only a few 
minutes elapsed before all the guests had come in and were seated 
on the ground, wedged together in a close circle around the lodge. 
Each brought with him a wooden bowl to hold his share of the re¬ 
past. When all were assembled, two of the officials, called 1 soldiers' 
by the white men, came forward with ladles made of the horn of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, and began to distribute the feast, always as- 
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signing a double share to the old men and chiefs. The dog vanished 
with astonishing celerity, and each guest turned his dish bottom up¬ 
ward to show that all was gone. Then the bread was distributed in 
its turn, and finally the tea. As the soldiers poured it out into the 
same wooden bowls that had served for the substantial part of the 
meal. I thought it had a particularly curious and uninviting color. 

*Oh!’ said Reynal, ‘there was not tea enough, so I stirred some 
soot in the kettle, to make it look strong.* 

Fortunately an Indian’s palate is not very discriminating. The tea 
was well sweetened and that was all they cared for. 

Now, the former part of the entertainment being concluded, the 
time for speech-making was come. The Big Crow produced a flat 
piece of wood on which he cut up tobacco and shongsasha, and mixed 
them in due proportions. The pipes were filled and passed from 
hand to hand around the company. Then I began my speech, each 
sentence being interpreted by Reynal as I went on, and echoed by the 
whole audience with the usual exclamations of assent and approval. 
As nearly as I can recollect, it was as follows : 

‘ I had come, I told them, from a country so far distant that at the 
rate they travel they could not reach it in a year.’ 

‘ How ! how!’ 

* There the Meneaska were more numerous than the blades of 
grass on the prairie. The squaws were far more beautifiil than any 
they had ever seen, and all the men were brave warriors.’ 

* How ! how ! how !* 

Here I was assailed by sharp twinges of conscience, for I fancied 
I could perceive a fragrance of perfumery in the air, and a vision rose 
before me of white-lad gloves and silken moustaches with the mild 
and gentle countenances of numerous fair-haired young men. But 
I recovered myself and began again. 

* While I was living in the Meneaska lodges, I had heard of the 
Ogillallah, how great and brave a nation they were, how they loved the 
whites, and how well they could hunt the buffalo and strike their ene¬ 
mies. I resolved to come and see if all that I heard was true.* 

‘ How ! how ! how! how!’ 

* As I had come on horseback through the mountains, I had been 
able to bring them only a very few presents.’ 

‘ How!’ 

‘ But I had enough tobacco to give them all a small piece. They 
might smoke it, and see how much better it was than the tobacco which 
they got from the traders.’ 

‘ How ! how ! how !* 

* I had plenty of powder, lead, knives, and tobacco at Fort Lara¬ 
mie. These I was anxious to give them, and if any of them should 
come to the fort before I went away, I would make them handsome 
presents.’ 

‘ How! how ! how ! how !’ 

Raymond then cut up and distributed among them two or three 
pounds of tobacco, and old Mene Seela began to make a reply. It 
was quite long, but the following was the pith of it. 
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4 He had always loved the whites. They were the wisest people 
on earth. He believed they could do every thing, and he was always 
glad when any of them came to live in the Ogillallah lodges. It was 
true I had not made them many presents, but the reason of it was plain. 
It was clear that I liked them, or I never should have come so far to find 
their village.* 

Several other speeches of similar import followed, and then this 
more serious matter being disposed of, there was an interval of 
smoking, laughing and conversation; but old Mene Seela suddenly 
interrupted it with a loud voice : 

4 Now is a good time,’ he said 4 when all the old men and chiefs are 
here together, to decide what the people shall do. We came over 
the mountain to make our lodges for next year. Our old ones are 
good for nothing; they are rotten and worn out. But we have been 
disappointed. We have killed buffalo bulls enough, but we have 
found no herds of cows, and the skins of bulls are too thick and heavy 
for our squaws to make lodges of. There must be plenty of cows 
about the Medicine Bow Mountain. We ought to go there. To be 
sure it is farther westward than we have ever been before, and per¬ 
haps the Snakes will attack us, for those hunting-grounds belong to 
them. But we must have new lodges at any rate ; our old ones will 
not serve for another year. We ought not to be afraid of the Snakes. 
Our warriors are brave, and they are all ready for war. Beside, we 
have three white men with their rifles to help us.* 

I could not help thinking that the old man relied a little too much 
on the aid of allies, one of whom was a coward, another a blockhead, 
and the third an invalid. This speech produced a good deal of de¬ 
bate. As Reynal did not interpret what was said, I could only judge 
of the meaning by the features and gestures of the speakers. At the 
end of it however the greater number seemed to have fallen in with 
Mene Seela*s opinion. A short silence followed, and then the old 
man struck up a discordant chant, which I was told was a song of 
thanks for the entertainment I had given them. 

4 Now,* said he, 4 let us go and give the white men a chance to 
breathe.* 

So the company all dispersed into the open air, and for some time 
the old chief was walking around the village, singing his song in 
praise of the feast, after the usual custom of the nation. 

At last the day drew to a close, and as the sun went down the 
horses came trooping from the surrounding plains to be picketed be¬ 
fore the dwellings of their respective masters. Soon within the great 
circle of lodges appeared another concentric circle of restless horses j 
and here and there fires were glowing and flickering amid the gloom, 
on the dusky figures around them. I went over and sat by the lodge 
of Reynal. The Eagle Feather, who was son of Mene Seela, and 
brother of my host the Big Crow, was seated there already, and I 
asked him if the village would move in the morning. But he shook 
his head, and said that nobody could tell, for since old Mahto Tatonka 
had died, the people had been like children that did not know their 
own minds. They were no better than a body without a head. So 
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I, as well as the Indians themselves, fell asleep that night without 
knowing whether we should set out in the morning toward the coun¬ 
try of the Snakes. 

At day-break however, as I was coming up from the river after my 
morning’s ablutions, I saw that a movement was contemplated. Some 
of the lodges were reduced to nothing but bare skeletons of poles; 
the leather covering of others was flapping in the wind as the squaws 
were pulling it off. One or two chiefs of note had resolved, it seemed, 
on moving; and so having set their squaws at work, the example was 
tacitly followed by the rest of the village. One by one the lodges 
were sinking down in rapid succession, and where the great circle of 
the village had been only a moment before, nothing now remained 
but a ring of horses and Indians, crowded in confusion together. The 
ruins of the lodges were spread over the ground, together with ket¬ 
tles, stone mallets, great ladles of horn, buffalo robes, and cases of 
painted hide, filled with dried meat. Squaws bustled about in their 
busy preparations, the old hags screaming to one another at the 
stretch of their leathern lungs. The shaggy horses were patiently 
standing while the lodge-poles were lashed to their sides, and the bag¬ 
gage piled upon their backs. The dogs with their tongues lolling 
out, lay lazily panting, and waiting for the time of departure. Each 
warrior sat on the ground by the decaying embers of his fire, un¬ 
moved amid all the confusion, while he held in his hand the long trail- 
rope of his horse. 

As their preparations were completed, each family moved off the 
ground. The crowd was rapidly melting away. I could see them 
crossing the river by dozens, and passing in quick succession along 
the profile of the hill on the farther bank. When all were gone, I 
mounted and set out after them, followed by Raymond, and as we 
gained the summit, the whole village came in view at once, straggling 
away for a mile or more over the barren plains before us. Every 
where the iron points of lances were glittering. The sun never shone 
upon a more strange and motley array. Here were the heavy-laden 
pack-horses, some wretched old woman leading them, and two or 
three children clinging to their backs. Here were mules or ponies 
covered from head to tail with gaudy trappings, and mounted by some 
gay young squaw, grinning bashfulness and pleasure as the Meneaska 
looked at her. Boys with miniature bows and arrows were wander¬ 
ing over the plains, little naked children were running along on foot, 
and numberless dogs were scampering among the feet of the horses. 
The young braves, gaudy with paint and feathers, were riding in 
groups among the crowd, and often galloping, two or three at once 
along the line, to try the speed of their horses. Here and there you 
might see a rank of sturdy pedestrians stalking along in their white 
buffalo robes. These were the dignitaries of the village, the old men 
and warriors, to whose age and experience that wandering democ¬ 
racy yielded a silent deference. With the wild prairie and the broken 
hills for its back-ground, the restless scene was striking and picturesque 
beyond description. Days and weeks made me familiar with it, but 
never impaired its effect upon my fancy. I had never seen, and I do 
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not believe that the world can show a spectacle more impressive than 
the march of a large Indian village over the prairies. 

As we moved on, the broken column grew yet more scattered and 
disorderly, until, as we approached the foot of a hill, I saw a dozen 
of the old men before mentioned seating themselves in a line upon 
the ground, in advance of the whole. They lighted a pipe and sat 
smoking, laughing, and telling stories, while the people, stopping as 
they successively came up, were soon gathered in a crowd behind 
them. Then the old men rose, drew their buffalo robes over their 
shoulders, and strode on as before. Gaining the top of the hill, we 
found a very steep declivity before us. There was not a minute’s 
pause. The whole descended in a mass, amid dust and confusion. 
The horses braced their feet as they slid down, women and children 
were screaming, dogs yelping as they were trodden upon, and stones 
and earth went rolling to the bottom. In a few moments I could see 
them from the summit, spreading again far and wide over the plain 
below. 

At our encampment that afternoon I was attacked anew by*my old • 
disorder. In half an hour the strength that I had been gaining for 
a week past had vanished again, and I became like a man in a dream. 
But at sunset I lay down in the Big Crow’s lodge and slept, totally 
unconscious till the morning. Then the first thing that wakened me 
was a hoarse flapping over my head, and a sudden light that poured in 
Upon me. The camp was breaking up, and the squaws were moving 
the covering from the lodge. I arose and shook off my blanket with 
the feeling of perfect health ; but scarcely had I gained my feet when 
a sense of my helpless condition was once more forced upon me, and 
I found myself scarcely able to stand. Raymond had brought up 
Pauline and the mule, and I stooped to raise my saddle from the 
ground. My strength was quite inadequate to the task. 4 You must 
saddle her,’ said I to Raymond, as I sat down again on a pile of buf¬ 
falo robes: 

*Et hcec etiam fortasse menmnsue juvabit,’ 

I thought, while with a painful effort I raised myself into the sad¬ 
dle. Half an hour after, even the expectation that Virgil’s line ex¬ 
pressed seemed destined to disappointment. As we were passing over 
a great plain, surrounded by long broken ridges, I rode slowly in 
advance of the Indians, with thoughts that wandered far from the time 
and from the place. Suddenly the sky darkened, and thunder began 
to mutter. Clouds were rising over the rugged hills, as dreary and 
dull as the first forebodings of an approaching calamity; and in a 
moment all around was wrapped in obscurity and gloom. I looked 
behind. The Indians had stopped to prepare for the approaching 
storm, and the dark, dense mass of savages stretched far to the right 
and left. Since the first attack of my disorder the effects of rain upon 
me had usually been injurious in the extreme. I had no strength to 
spare, having at that moment scarcely enough to keep my seat on 
horseback. Then, for the first time, it pressed upon me as a strong 
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probability that I might never leave those deserts. ‘Well,* thought I 
to myself, ‘ a prairie makes quick and sharp work. Better to die here, 
in the saddle to the last, than to stifle in the hot air of a sick chamber ; 
and a thousand times better than to drag out life, as many have done, 
in the helpless inaction of lingering disease/ So, drawing the buf¬ 
falo robe on which I sat, over my head, I waited till the storm should 
come. It broke at last with a sudden burst of fury, and passing away 
as rapidly as it came, left the sky clear again. My reflections served 
me no other purpose than to look back upon as a piece of curious 
experience; for the rain did not produce the ill effects that I had 
expected. We encamped within an hour. Having no change of 
clothes, I contrived to borrow a curious kind of substitute from Rey- 
nal; and this done, I went home, that is, to the Big Crow's lodge, to 
make the entire transfer that was necessary. Half a dozen squaws 
were in the lodge, and one of them taking my arm held it against her 
own, while a general laugh and scream of admiration was raised at 
the contrast in the color of the skin. 

Our encampment that afternoon was not far distant from a spur of 
the Black Hills, whose dark ridges, bristling with fir trees, rose from 
the plains a mile or two on our right. That they might move more 
rapidly toward their proposed hunting-grounds, the Indians deter¬ 
mined to leave at this place their stock of dried meat and other su¬ 
perfluous articles. Some left even their lodges, and contented them¬ 
selves with carrying a few hides to make a shelter from the sun and 
rain. Half the inhabitants set out in the afternoon, with loaded pack- 
horses, toward the mountains. Here they suspended the dried meat 
upon trees, where the wolves and grizzly bears could not get at it. 
All were returned at evening. Some of the young men declared 
that they had heard the reports of guns among the mountains to the 
eastward, and many surmises were thrown out as to the origin of 
these sounds. For my part, I was in hopes that Shaw and Henry 
Chatillon were coming to join us. I would have welcomed them 
cordially, for I had no other companions than two brutish white men 
and five hundred savages. I little suspected that at that very moment 
my unlucky comrade was lying on a buffalo-robe at Fort Laramie, 
fevered with ivy poison, and solacing his woes with tobacco and 
Shakspeare. 

As we moved over the plains on the next morning, several young 
men were riding about the country as scouts; and at length we be¬ 
gan to see them occasionally on the tops of the hills, shaking their 
robes as a signal that they saw buffalo. Soon after, some bulls came 
in sight. Horsemen darted away in pursuit, and we could see from 
the distance that one or two of the buffalo were killed. Raymond 
suddenly became inspired. I looked at him as he rode by my side; 
his face had actually grown intelligent! 

‘ This is the country for me !’ he said ; 1 if I could only carry the 
buffalo that are killed here every month down to St. Louis, I *d make 
my fortune in one winter. I ’d grow as rich as old Papin, or Mac¬ 
kenzie either. I call this the poor man’s market. When I’m hungry, 
I have only got to take my rifle and go out and get better meat than 
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the rich folks down below can get, with all their money. You won’t 
catch me living in St. Louis another winter.* 

4 No,* said Reynal, 4 you had better say that, after you and your 
Spanish woman almost starved to death there. What a fool you 
were ever to take her to the settlement.* 

* Your Spanish woman?* said I; 4 I never heard of her before. 
Are you married to her V 

4 No,* answered Raymond, again looking intelligent; 4 the priests 
do n*t many their women, and why should I marry mine V 

This honorable mention of the Mexican clergy introduced the 
subject of religion, and I found that my two associates, in common 
with other white men in the country, were as indifferent to their future 
welfare as men whose lives are in constant peril are apt to be. Ray¬ 
mond had never heard of the Pope. A certain bishop, who lived at 
Taos or at Santa Fe, embodied his loftiest idea of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. Reynal observed that a priest had been at Fort Laramie 
two yearn ago, on his way to the Nez Perce mission, and that he had 
confessed all the men there, and given them absolution. 4 1 got a 
good clearing out myself that time,* said Reynal, 4 and I reckon that 
will do for me till I go down to the settlements again.* 

Here he interrupted himself w’ith an oath, and exclaimed: 4 Look ! 
look ! The 4 Panther’ is running an antelope !* 

The Panther, on his black-and-white horse, one of the best in the 
village, came at full speed over the hill .in hot pursuit of an antelope, 
that darted away like lightning before him. The attempt was made 
in mere sport and bravado, for very few are the horses that can for a 
moment compete in swiftness with this little animal. The antelope 
ran down the hill toward the main body of the Indians, who were 
moving over the plain below. A dozen sharp yells were given, and 
horsemen galloped out to intercept his flight. At this he turned 
sharply to the left, and scoured away with such incredible speed that 
he distanced all his pursuers, and even the vaunted horse of the 
Panther himself. A few moments after, we witnessed a more serious 
sport. A shaggy buffalo-bull bounded out from a neighboring hol¬ 
low, and close behind him came a slender Indian boy, riding without 
stirrups or saddle, and lashing his eager little horse into frantic speed. 
Yard after yard he drew closer to his gigantic victim, though the bull, 
with his short tail erect and his tongue lolling out a foot from his 
foaming jaws, was straining his unwieldy strength to the utmost. A 
moment more, and the boy was close alongside of him. It was our 
friend the Hail-Storm. He dropped the rein on his horse’s neck, 
and jerked an arrow like lightning from the quiver at his shoulder. 

4 1 tell you,’ said Reynal, 4 that in a year’s time that boy will match 
the best hunter in the village. There, he has given it to him ! — and 
there goes another! You feel well now, old bull, don’t you, with 
two arrows stuck in your lights ? There, he has given him another! 
Hear how the Hail-Storm yells when he shoots ! Yes, jump at him ; 
try it again, old fellow ! You may jump all day before you get your 
horns into that pony !* 

The bull sprang again and again at his assailant, but the horse kept 
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dodging with wonderful celerity. At length the bull followed up 
his attack with a furious rush, and the Hail-Storm was put to flight, 
the shaggy monster following close behind. The boy clung in his 
seat like a leech, and secure in the speed of his little pony, looked 
round toward us and laughed. In a moment he was again alongside 
of the bull, who was now driven to complete desperation. His eye¬ 
balls glared through his tangled mane, and the blood flew from his 
mouth and nostrils. Thus, still battling with each other, the two ene¬ 
mies disappeared over the hill. 

Many of the Indians rode at full gallop toward the spot. We fol¬ 
lowed at a more moderate pace, and soon saw the bull lying dead on 
the side of the hill. A dozen or more Indians were gathered around 
him, and several knives were already at work. These little instru¬ 
ments were plied with such wonderful address, that the twisted sinews 
were cut apart, the ponderous bones fell asunder as if by magic, and 
in a moment the vast carcass was reduced to a heap of bloody ruins. 
The surrounding group of savages offered no very attractive specta¬ 
cle to a civilized eye. Some were cracking the huge thigh-bones 
and devouring the marrow within; others were cutting away pieces 
of the liver, and other approved morsels, and swallowing them on 
the spot with the appetite of wolves. The faces of most of them, 
besmeared with blood from ear to ear, looked grim and horrible 
enough. My friend the White Shield proffered me a marrow-bone, 
so skilfully laid open, that all the rich substance within was exposed 
to view at once. Another Indian held out a large piece of the deli¬ 
cate lining of the paunch ; but these courteous offerings I begged 
leave to decline. I noticed one little boy who was very busy with 
his knife about the jaws and throat of the buffalo, from which he ex¬ 
tracted some morsel of peculiar delicacy. It is but fair to say, that 
only certain parts of the animal are considered eligible in these ex¬ 
tempore banquets. The Indians would look with abhorrence on any 
one who should partake indiscriminately of the newly-killed carcass. 

We encamped that night, and marched westward through the 
greater part of the following day. On the next morning we again 
resumed our journey. It was the seventeenth of July, unless my 
note-book misleads me. At noon we stopped by some pools of rain¬ 
water, and in the afternoon again set forward. This double move¬ 
ment was contrary to the usual practice of the Indians, but all were 
very anxious to reach the hunting-ground, kill the necessary number 
of buffalo, and retreat as soon as possible from the dangerous neigh¬ 
borhood. I pass by for the present some curious incidents that oc¬ 
curred during these marches and encampments. Late in the after¬ 
noon of the last-mentioned day we came upon the banks of a little 
sandy stream, of which the Indians could not tell the name; for they 
were very ill acquainted with that part of the country. So parched 
and arid were the prairies around, that they could not supply grass 
enough for the horses to feed upon, and we were compelled to move 
farther and farther up the stream in search of ground for encamp¬ 
ment. The country was much wilder than before. The plains were 
gashed with ravines and broken into hollows and steep declivities. 
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which flanked our course, as, in their long scattered array, the Indians 
advanced up the side of the stream. Mene Seela consulted an ex¬ 
traordinary oracle to instruct him where the buffalo were to be found. 
When he with the other chiefs sat down on the grass to smoke and 
converse, as they often did during the march, the old man picked up 
one of those enormous black and green crickets, which the Dahcotah 
call by a name that signifies 4 They who point out the buffalo/ The 
4 Root-Diggers/ a wretched tribe beyond the mountains, turn them to 
good account by making them into a sort of soup, pronounced by 
certain unscrupulous trappers to be extremely rich. Holding the 
bloated insect respectfully between his fingers and thumb, the old 
Indian looked attentively at him and inquired, 4 Tell me, my father, 
where must we go to-morrow to find the buffalo V The cricket 
twisted about his long horns in evident embarrassment. At last he 
pointed, or seemed to point, them westward. Mene Seela, dropping 
him gently on the grass, laughed with great glee, and said that if we 
went that way in the morning we should be sure to kill plenty of 
game. 

Toward evening we came upon a fresh green meadow, traversed 
by the stream, and deep-set among tall sterile bluffs. The Indians 
descended into it over a slight declivity ; and as I was at the rear, I 
was one of the last to reach this point. Lances were glittering, fea¬ 
thers fluttering, and the water below me was crowded with men and 
horses passing through, while the green meadow beyond was swarm¬ 
ing with the restless crowd of Indians. The sun was just setting, 
and as it poured its softened light upon them through an opening in 
the hills, the scene was inexpressibly wild and picturesque. 

I remarked to Reynal, that at last we had found a good ’camping- 
ground. 

4 Oh, it is very good/ replied he, ironically, 4 especially if there is 
a Snake war-party about, and they take it into their heads to shoot 
down at us from the top of these hills. It is no plan of mine, ’camp¬ 
ing in such a hole as this !’ 

The Indians also seemed apprehensive. High up on the top of 
the tallest bluffs, conspicuous in the bright evening sun-light, sat a 
naked warrior on horse-back, looking around, as it seemed, over the 
neighboring country ; and Raymond told me that many of the young 
men had gone out in different directions as scouts. 

The shadows had reached to the very summit of the bluffs before 
the lodges were erected and the village reduced again to quiet and 
order. A cry was suddenly raised, and men, women and children 
came running out with animated faces, and looked eagerly through 
the opening in the bluffs by which the stream entered from the west¬ 
ward. I could discern $far off some dark, heavy masses, passing 
over the sides of a low hill. They disappeared, and then others fol¬ 
lowed. These were bands of buffalo-cows. The hunting-ground 
was reached at last, and every thing promised well for the morrow's 
sport. Being fatigued and exhausted, I went and lay down in 
Kongra-Tonga’s lodge, when Raymond thrust in his head, and called 
upon me to come out and see some sport. A number of Indians 
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were gathered, laughing, along the line of lodges on the western side 
of the village, and at some distance I could plainly see in the twi¬ 
light two huge black monsters stalking, heavily and solemnly, directly 
toward us. They were buffalo-bulls. The wind blew from them to 
the village, and such was their blindness and stupidity, that they were 
advancing upon the enemy without the least consciousness of his 
presence. Raymond told me that two young men had hidden them¬ 
selves with guns in a ravine about twenty yards in front of us. The 
two bulls walked slowly on, heavily swinging from side to side in 
their peculiar gait of stupid dignity. They approached within four 
or five rods of the ravine where the two Indians lay in ambush. 
Here at last they seemed conscious that something was wrong, for 
they both stopped and stood perfectly still, without looking either to 
the right or to the left. Nothing of them was to be seen but two 
huge black masses of shaggy mane, with horns, eyes, and nose in the 
centre, and a pair of hoofs visible at the bottom. At last the more 
intelligent of the two seemed to have concluded that it was time to 
retire. Very slowly, and with an air of the gravest and most majes¬ 
tic deliberation, he began to turn round, as if he were revolving on a 
pivot. Little by little his ugly brown side was exposed to view. A 
white smoke sprang out, as it were from the ground ; a shai-p report 
came with it. The old bull gave a very undignified jump, and gal¬ 
loped off. At this his comrade wheeled about with considerable ex¬ 
pedition. The other Indian shot at him from the ravine, and then 
both the bulls were running away at full speed, while half the juve¬ 
nile population of the village raised a yell and ran after them. The 
first bull soon stopped, and while the crowd stood looking at him at 
a very respectful distance, he reeled and rolled over on his side. The 
other, however, wounded in a less vital part, galloped away to the 
hills and escaped. 

In half an hour it was totally dark. I lay down to sleep, and ill 
as I was, there was something very animating in the prospect of the 
general hunt that was to take place on the morrow. 


sonnet: sunset. 

Sf.e with what pomp the golden ran goes down 
Behind yon purple mountain! Far and wide 
His mellow radiance streams: the steep hill-side 
Is clothed with splendor, and the distant town 
Wears his hist glory like a blazing crown. 

We cannot see him now, and yet his fire 
Still lingers on the city’s tallest spire. 

Chased slowly upward by the gathering frown 
Of the approaching darkness. God of Light! 

Thou leavest us in gloom, yet other eyes 
Watch thy faint coming now in distant skies. 

There drooping flowers spring up and streams grow bright. 
And singing birds plume their moist wings for flight, 

And stars grow pale and vanish from the sight. u i:i 
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T R E LEGEND OF SANTEREM. 


Prom the same obliging frtend to whoso note-book we were Indebted for the touching poem of * The 
Young Oreyhead.' in the January number of the KNirKsnuortsR, we derive the ensuing charming 
picture. Our correspondent assumes to be unaware of the name of the author; it does not become 
us, therefore, to Intimate that he * could an’ if he would’ name the writer ; albeit on that subject we 
* have our opinion.* E». KNioxenBOCiiSR. 


Come, listen to a monkish tale of old, 

Right catholic, but puerile, some may deem, 

Who all unworthy their high notice hold 

Aught but grave truths and lofty learned theme ; 
Too wise for simple pleasures, smiles and tears, 
Dreams of our earliest, purest, happiest years. 

Come, listen to the legend, for of them 
Surely thou art not; and to thee I ’ll tell 
How on a time in holiest Santerem 
Strange circumstance miraculous befel 
Two little ones, who to the sacred shrine 
Came daily, to be schooled in things divine. 

Twin sisters, orphan innocents, were they ; 

Most pure I own from all but the ‘ olden taint,* 
Which only Jesu’s blood can wash away; 

And holy as the life of holiest saint 
Was his, that good Dominican’s, who fed 
His Master’s lambs with more tljan daily bread. 

The children’s custom, while that pious man 
Fulfilled the various duties of his state, 

Within the spacious church, as sacristan, 

Was, on the altar's ste{)s to sit and wait, 

Resting together (’t was a lovely sight!) 

Like the young turtle-doves of Hebrew rite. 

A small rich chapel was their sanctuary, 

While thus abiding ; with adornments fair 
Of curious carvdd work, wrought cunningly 
In all quaint patterns and devices rare, 

And ever there, above the ultar, smiled 
From MARY-Motheris arms the Holy Child: 

Smiled on his infant guests, as there below 

On the fair altar’s steps, those young ones spread* 
(Nor aught irreverent in such act, I trow) 

Their simple morning meal of fruit and bread ; 
Such feast not ill-beseemed the sacred dome ; 

Their father’s house is the dear children’s home. 

At length it chanced that on a certain day, 

When Fra Bernardo to the chapel came, 

Where patiently were ever wont to stay 
His infant charge, with vehement acclaim . 

Both lisping creatures forth to meet him ran, 

And each to tell the same strange tale began. 
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4 Father,’ they cried, as hanging on his gown 
On either side, in each perplexed ear 
They poured their eager tidings: ‘ He came down ! 

Menino-Jesu hath been with us here ! 

We prayed him to partake our fruit and bread, 

And he came down, and smiled on us, and fed.' 

4 Children! my children ! Know ye what you say V 
Bernardo hastily replied: 4 But hold ! 

Peace, Breostasya ! rash art thou alway; 

Let Inez speak and little Inez told, 

In her slow silvery speech, distinctly o’er 
The same strange story he had heard before/ 

4 Blessed are ye, my children !’ with devout 
And deep humility the good man cried ; 

4 Ye have been highly favored; still to doubt 
Were gross impiety and sceptic pride; 

Ye have been highly favored, children dear ; — 

Now your old faithful master’s counsel hear! 

4 Return to-morrow with the morning light, 

And as before, spread out your simple fare 
On the same table, and again invite 
Menino-Jesu to descend and share ; 

And if he comes, say: 4 Bid us, blessed Lord J 
We and our master, to thy heavenly board !’ 

4 Forget not, children of my soul ! to plead 
For your old teacher, even for his sake 
Who fed ye faithfully, and He will heed 
Your innocent lips ; and I shall so partake 
With His dear lambs. Beloved ! with the sun 
Return to-morrow; then, His will be done!’ 


8ECOND PART. 

4 To-nioht! to-night! Menino-Jesu saith 
We shall sup with him, Father, we and thee !’ 
Cried out both happy children in a breath, 

As # the good father entered anxiously, 

Upon the morrow’s mom, that sacred shrine, 

Now consecrate by special grace divine. 

4 He bade us come alone ; but then we said 
We could not without thee, our master dear; 

At that he did not frown, but shook his head 
Denyingly; then straight, with many a tear, 

We pleaded so he could not but relent, 

And bowed his head, and smiled, and gave consent.' 

4 Now God be praised!' the old man said, and fell 
In prayer upon the marble floor straightway, 

His face to earth ; and so till vesper-bell 
Entranced in the spirit’s depths he lay, 

Then rose like one refreshed with sleep, and stood 
Composed among th’ assembling brotherhood. 
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The mass was said; the evening chant was o’er; 

Hushed its long echoes through the lofty dome, 
And now Bernardo knew the appointed hour 
That he had prayed for, of a truth had come ; 
Alone he lingered in the solemn pile, 

While darkness gained apace from aisle to aisle: 


Except where througha distant door-way streamed 
One slanting sunbeam, gliding there upon 
Two angel spirits (so in sooth it seemed 
That holiest vision) hand in hand came on 
With noiseless motion. ‘ Father, we are here f 
Sweetly saluted the good father’s ear. 


A hand he laid on each fair sun-bright head, 
Crowned like a seraph’s with effulgent light, 
* And be ye blessed, ye blessdd ones !’ he said, 
* Whom Jesu bide to his own feast to-night; 
Lead on, ye chosen, to the appointed place, 
Lead your old master:’ so with steadfast face 


He followed where the young ones led the way 
To that small chapel; like a golden clue 
Streamed on before that long, bright sunset ray, 
Till at the door it stops, then passing through, 
The master and his pupils, side by side, 

Knelt down in prayer before The Crucified. 


Tall tapers burnt before the holy shrine; 

Chalice and patines on the altar stood 
Spread with fair damask; of the crimson wine 
Partaking first alone, the living food 
Bernardo next with his dear children shared, 
Young lips, but well for heavenly food prepared. 


And there we leave them. Not for us to see 
The feast made ready, that first act to crown ; 
Nor to peruse the wondrous mystery 
Of the divine Menino's coming down 
To lead away the elect expectant three 
With Him that night at His own board to be. 


Suffice it, that with Him they surely wtfre 
That night in Paradise ; for they who came 
Next to the chapel, found them as in prayer, 

Still kneeling; stiffened every lifeless frame, 
With hands and eyes upraised, as when they died, 
Toward the image of The Crucified. 


That mighty miracle spread far and wide, 

And thousands came the feast of death to see, 
And all beholders, deeply edified, 

Returned to their own homes, more thoughtfully 
Musing thereon ; with one great truth imprest, 
That ‘ to depart and be with Christ is best.’ 

VOL. XXXI. 17 
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CUPID AND HYMEN. 

When the young world was in its prime. 
Then love, for love itself, was sought! 
But Cupid now, by lapse of time, 

Of former virtue hath left nought; 

Rich love is sought with much avidity, 
And Cupid merged in base cupidity. 

And Hymen, with his honor’d bands, 

Was not then sought for sordid lucre ; 
Now nought will do but house and lands, 
Which make our matches 4 eau de sucre 
Alas! alas! that all this love and honey 
pf Matrimony should be matter-of-money ! 

JJtcembtr 16.1847. 


THE LAST PICTURE. 


F. S. C"'// 


The loveliest thing in life/ says a gifted author, ‘ is the mind of a 
young child/ The most sensitive thing, he might have added, is the 
heart of a young artist. Hiding in his bosom a veiled and unspeak¬ 
able beauty, the artist shrinks from the actual, to breathe the purer 
air of an ideal world. In those enchanting regions he beholds again 
the great and powerful of the earth ; the warrior-statesmen of the 
Elizabethan era; the steel-clad barons of the middle ages ; and amid 
the darkening gloom of antiquity, the nude Briton and the painted 
Piet. Women — beautiful creations ! warm with breathing life, yet 
spiritual as angels — hover round him ; Elysian landscapes are in the 
distance ; but ever arresting his steps, cold and shadowy behind him, 
stretches forth the rude hand of Reality. Is it surprising that the 
petty miseries of life weigh down his heart ] The trembling magnet 
does not point toward the pole with more unerring fidelity than ‘ that 
soft sentient thing/ amid every calamity and in every situation, is di¬ 
rected toward its cynosure — The Perfection of Art. The law that 
upholds and guides the planets in their courses attracts the one, 
while the other is influenced by the divine mystery which called the 
universe itself into being; that sole gift of genius — The Creative 
Power. 

And here, oh! N-! friend of my youth, let me recall thy many 

yirtues in sorrowful remembrance. What might not thy untiring in¬ 
dustry, thy conception of the beautiful, have accomplished ] Already 
a young Murillo bade fair to adorn his native land. But now, alas ! 
in that green island, zoned by the blue and silver sea, under the equa¬ 
torial sun, and amid the flowers of the tropics, a lonely grave is the 
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abiding place of one who fell a martyr to the art that might have 
made him immortal !* 

Not less true and sad is the tale 1 now have to tell, although it re¬ 
lates to an earlier period : 

-* Its ouly charm in sooth 

If any, will be sad autl simple truth.' 

In one of those antiquated little villages which still survive in the 
north of England, lived a young artist by the name of Charles 
Stanfield. A slender income sufficed for the support of himself and 
his aged grandmother. They resided in a small cottage, entirely by 
themselves; and as he was an orphan, and an only child, I need not 
say that he was her * darling boy/ A beautiful rural landscape sur¬ 
rounded their home, and in the distance a strip of the blue ocean 
shining at intervals between the trees, completed a scene which no 
doubt had its influence upon the mind of the young painter. Dili¬ 
gently laboring, with scanty means, he produced some pictures that 
were the wonder of the village. Many were the gossipings held over 
them during his absence, and dear to the heart of his old grandmo¬ 
ther the rude encomiums bestowed upon them by her rustic neigh¬ 
bors. 

At last ‘ the ’Squire* called upon him. The meeting was delight¬ 
ful to both. The enthusiasm and innate refinement of the young 
man, the delicate taste and manly benevolence of the ’Squire, attached 
them to each other. A commission to paint a picture was given to 
Stanfield, and a room in the * Hall’ appropriated for his use. You 
may be sure he was untiring in his endeavors now. Room, light, 
materials, patronage were his; the gray dawn and dusky twilight 
found him at his work, and the picture was at last completed. 

It represented a child, who, unobserved by its mother, had crawled 
to the edge of a cliff, and playfully looking back, seemed to challenge 
her to approach. A step might cause its precipitation over the fear¬ 
ful brink! But tfie poor mother, with heaven-taught instinct, had 
torn the scanty drapery from her bosom, and that sweet influence 
Would draw the little heart’s-treasure from destruction. 

It so happened that the great Sir Joshua Reynolds was invited to 
‘the Hall’ at this time, and the picture was submitted to his inspection. 
Poor Stanfield, whose labors had severely wrought upon him, placed 
himself, full of hope, in secrecy behind it. No doubt it was a crude 
production ; but where is the mother who does not love her own off¬ 
spring ; where the artist whose heart does not cling with more than 
maternal fondness to the creations of his own fancy ] Suffice it to 
say, that Sir Joshua (unconscious of the concealed auditor) condemned 
the picture without reserve. 


* This allusion, a* we infer, is to Mr. Nina, who entered theentiqee school of the National Acs* 
demy of Design in 1838, and made remarkable progress in the course of a few yearn. The curator, 
Mr. Bennett, u?cd to say : * Nim’s style is more like Mcbillo’s than that of any other artist I know.' 
His patient and indefatigable industry kad a fatal effect upon a constitution naturally very delicate. 
The physician advised him to go to the Went Indies, and a short time after his landing at the Island 
of Jamaica he died, at the Carly age of twtit^drt year*.' r i 
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Suddenly they heard a sound as of something falling; the canvass 
was prostrated ; and behind it lay the poor painter, senseless upon the 
floor. They raised him, and recovered him to life ; but what was life 
to him ? Ye who have wept over the destruction of your fondest 
hopes, answer the question. 

His kind patron sent him abroad. In Rome, amidst the eternal 
monuments of art, he droopingly lived awhile, daily consuming beneath 
the fire of an immortal mind. One day he was missing. His asso¬ 
ciates sought him every where, without success. At last they went to 
his retired studio: there, in an arm-chair, before an unfinished pic¬ 
ture, they found him, dead —his pencil in his hand! 


THE BEATING OP THE HEART. 


bt ». a. cozzsjj*. 


Heart that beateth, trembleth, yeameth. 
Now with grief and pain assailed, 

Now with joy triumphant bumeth, 

Now in sorrow veiled; 

Moveless as the wave-worn rock 
In the battle’s deadly shock, 

When the charging lines advance, 
Death on every lance, 

Yet melting at some imaged show, 

Or plaintive tale of wo ! 


Faint with love, of conquest proud, 
Seared with hate, with fury riven, 
Like the fire-armed thunder-cloud 
By the tempest driven : 

Hark ! the chords with rapture swell, 
Flood on flood melodious flowing; 
Sudden strikes the passing bell, 

Death in life thus showing. 


Though at times ‘ Oh ! Death,’ I cry, 
‘ Ope the door, thy son entreateth !’ 
Though from life I strive to fly, 

Still the heart-clock beateth ! 

‘ No, not yet I wish for thee, 

Gaunt and pale remorseless King ! 
Soon, too soon, thou ’It come for me, 
Sternly o’er life triumphing. 

Glow and dance in every vein, 

Crimson current, ruby river, 

To thy source return again. 

As the teeming summer rain 
Seeks again the parent main, 

The all-bounteous giver: 
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Beat, dear Heart! against my breast, 
Tell me thou art there again ; 

Life and thee together rest 
In that hold of joy and pain ; 
Stronghold yet of life thou art, 
Restless, ever-working Heart! 


Night comes, draped in shadows sombre* 
Morning, robed in light, appears ; 
Minutes, hours, withouten number, 

Days and months and years, 

Pass like dreams ; yet still thou art 
Ever busy, restless Heart! 


When his doom the captive heareth, 
How thy summons, stroke on stroke, 
Tells the fatal moment neareth, 
Sounding like the heavy stroke 
Distant heard, when falls the oak ! 


How the Maiden fain would hide 
Thee within her bosom white, 
Still, against her tender side 
Throbs the soft delight: 
Every pulse reveals the flame, 
Every fibre softly thrills ; 

But how innocent the shame 
That her bosom fills ! 


In the Hero, firm as steel, 

In the Maiden, soft as snow ; 

In the Coward, citadel 

Where the recreant blood‘doth go,- 
Hiding from the sight of foe ; 

In the Mother’s anxious breast, 

Who can picture thy unrest ? 

When her babe lies low, 

With the fitful fever burning, 

No relief—still restless turning 
Ever to and fro ! 

In the Bride, what mixt commotion 
When the word ‘ Be man and wife !* 
Thrills her with that soft emotion 
Known but once in life. 


Priceless jewel! hidden treasure ! 

All the world to thee is naught; 
Working loom of ceaseless pleasure, 
Weaving, without stint or measure, 
Woof and web of thought: 
Hive of life ! where drone and bee 
Struggle for the mastery ; 

In the never-ceasing motion, 

Like a great star in the ocean, 
Shines the Soul! thy heavenly part, 
Throbbing, life-assuring Heart! 

Ifew-York, Jan. 15,1848. 
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$ljt (ffggptian betters 


"NOMHEK TFV. 


I.KTToR TV* F.NTY-ETOIiTK. 

FHOU iBi/ AM.AU OUlR, TO 3KYD AH ELM AO EL UAJt, CHIEF iSECHKT ART OF THE CI1DHI AT SA1A9. 

In a former letter, wherein mention Was made of a few of the 
various religious sects that abound in this country, an idea was given 
of their modes of worship ; but as this was less the subject matter 
of the letter than a description of the peculiarities of each, I shall 
endeavor now to give you a view of the method and practice of this 
people when they assemble in their temples. You must know, in 
the first place, that these are open for religious services only once in 
eight days ; so that each person must cherish up his devotion a length 
of time before he can pour it forth in a holy place; unlike our 
mosques, where the faithful may go at every hour to say their prayers 
and receive those solemn impressions which this sacred spot never 
fails to inspire. 

The predominant denominations of Christians in this city are two: 
the Presbyterian and the Episcopalian. They differ on doctrinal 
points and in parts of their mode of addressing the Deity. The 
former, by the voice of the officiating priest, make extemporaneous 
prayers, Which are followed by sacred music, and then a discourse is 
delivered. In none of these do the audience join, except in the mu¬ 
sical part. The Episcopalian method is for the priest to read prayers 
from a book, several of which the worshippers repeat aloud; they 
join also in music ; afterward, like the other sect, they listen to a dis¬ 
course. Although in both denominations the praying part of the 
Service is regarded as one of great importance, yet, as far as I can 
perceive, greater efficacy is expected from the discourse, or * sermon,* 
as it is called. This is a part of the service wherein the ability and 
learning of the preacher (as he who delivers it is named,) is most 
conspicuously displayed,- and this portion of the sacred office is called 
4 preaching ;* a word derived from the Hebrew , 4 to expound.* For¬ 
merly the sermon consisted of commentaries, or rather explanations 
of the sacred books; and such discourses could of course be written 
only by persons of extensive reading, those who were given to deep 
meditation and possessed much experience. These performances 
Were not entrusted to young priests, or those of a low grade in the 
Church; none but bishops were allowed to write and deliver them. 
In later times this restriction has been removed, and now all those 
who take holy orders, or are admitted to the ministry, are permitted 
to write and deliver such discourses as their inclination prompts, pro¬ 
vided the subject be appropriate to their sacred calling and conforma- 
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ble to the sacred books. Many advantages attend this freedom, yet 
it is accompanied by certain drawbacks. Inexperienced persons 
have at times broached wild theories; youthful aspirants for effect 
have in their ardor impaired the simplicity of pure faith, and led the 
audience astray by eloquent language, dictated by a too fervid imagi¬ 
nation. I should think also it had been a means of preventing uni¬ 
formity of opinion, for which many Christians contend, even while 
surrounded by a legion of non-conformists. Notwithstanding all 
this, the larger portion of Christians believe that the cause of religion 
has gained Iby this general liberty, and as far as I am able to judge, 
taking into view the inquisitive spirit of the people, they are right. 

Nothing can more clearly show the excellence of our holy religion 
than the fact, that while we enjoy great liberty as to our form of wor¬ 
ship, we are yet firmly united in the bonds of one faith. To behold 
in our mosques the worshippers, after taking off their sandals and 
spreading their ‘ Seggadeh,’ (prayer-carpet,) arrange themselves in 
parallel rows upon the matting, is a pleasing sight; and when each 
prays separately from texts of the Khoran, makes known his peculiar 
wants, or pours forth his penitential sorrow, we may humbly hope 
all-seeing Allah looks down with compassion on the workings of 
each human heart. I do not forget that there are lectures in some of 
the mosques, especially in that of Hasaneyn, in which repose the re¬ 
mains of the saint and martyr El Hoseyn, where groups gather in 
different parts to listen to expositions of the Khoran, or to addresses 
on the duties it enjoins; yet these are not heard by all, it being suffi¬ 
cient that a good Moslem perform his daily ablutions and recite his 
prayers five times each day in a mosque, if one be near, or wherever 
he may chance to be, remembering to place his feet and hands in the 
prescribed position, with his face turned toward Kebla. 

Among the Roman Catholics, the sermon is not delivered every 
day of public worship, only on special occasions, when it is the more 
impressive by being the composition of one of the most learned of 
their priests, or the most gifted as an orator. With modem religion¬ 
ists of the Christian faith the sermon is of universal observance, and 
no service would be looked upon as complete without it. Indepen¬ 
dent of its being an exposition of the preacher’s views on points of 
theology, it is leaned upon by the ignorant, or by those who do not 
choose to reflect, as a relief to their doubts or a confirmation of their 
feebler conceptions; but upon those who read and meditate the im¬ 
pression is neither so strong nor so lasting. The clergy complain of 
this, as a decline of religion ; but the truth is, sermons are in later 
times less effectual because among the listeners there are more think¬ 
ers than formerly. The pulpit is no longer the only source whence 
knowledge is diffused. There was a time when it was used as a 
place whence intelligence of a secular as well as of a religious nar 
ture was made public. The priest then stood up, not only as a spk 
ritual teacher, but acted as a secular officer to proclaim new laws, to 
give advice on subjects connected with temporal life, and to convey 
intelligence of any momentous event. Since the discovery of the 
art of printing, with the consequent multiplication of printed copies 
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of manuscripts, books have accumulated, and the number of readers 
largely increased. 

A devout person of the present day may take a sermon to read 
and reflect upon at leisure m his own closet, or he may obtain books 
that treat on the same topic perhaps more in accordance with his own 
views, at least where the subject is presented to him in a new light. 
Add to this, the means of communication between States and indi¬ 
viduals is greatly enlarged, by which men meet each other more fre¬ 
quently than formerly, and have an opportunity of comparing their 
minds far easier than when each was isolated or far removed from 
personal contact. 

The press bears with it many evils, and is the vehicle by which 
much falsehood is disseminated ; but it affords the means of procu¬ 
ring an incalculable deal of good by conveying rapidly much truth, 
while by the freedom allowed to it in this country it has the power of 
correcting its own errors, at the same time that it may check or re¬ 
prove those of others. The more there are of readers, the more 
there will be of thinkers, and fewer who are willing to be mere lis¬ 
teners. Moreover, the clergy themselves are not all gifted with the 
power to enlighten nor with the art of persuading. They do not all 
show sound judgment in the choice of topics, nor do they discuss 
these topics with the skill necessary to carry conviction. It is a great 
and common error among them to select complicated doctrinal points 
as fit subjects of discourse ; a method which seldom or never fails to 
produce controversy; often to raise doubts where no doubts existed 
before ; it bewilders the ignorant, without always bringing conviction 
to the learned. 

Disquisitions of this kind are to be meditated upon in the closet, 
for it is impossible to have more than a feeble notion of so grave a 
matter when presented in the few sentences a preacher delivers from 
the pulpit; and a person, let him be never so well disposed to imbibe 
truth, is as liable to arrive at a false as to a just conclusion, by endea¬ 
voring to form an opinion from the stray hints thrown out by the cler¬ 
gyman in a discourse of half an hour’s duration. It is only in retire¬ 
ment that these solemn subjects can be properly treated. It is from 
the solitude of studious life that most frequently come the rays of 
deep intellectual light, not only to him who meditates but to those who 
desire to have their minds or their thoughts quickened. Not that re¬ 
ligion should be cooped up in the cabinet of a scholar, but rather that 
it should be poured forth in brightness after its tenets have been calmly 
examined and its truths made clear to every understanding. Cler¬ 
gymen have no right to wonder that their discourses receive not the 
attention they think is due to them, or that religion is on the decline 
because people are now much disposed to sermonize in their minds 
for themselves. A few preachers exist who have a right view of their 
own position, are willing to labor for partial results, and who yield to 
the spirit of modern times, which has generated the belief that an 
honest fulfilment of the moral duties should form an essential element 
in the formation of religious character. The Church has been apt to 
consider human knowledge as an enemy, but knowledge has gained 
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a mighty power, and so long as the Church is willing to treat it as 
a companion, she will derive aid from their joint labors. As the mind 
becomes enlarged by true knowledge, more exalted ideas are held of 
the Deity, and more correct views of duty toward men, while on the 
other hand religion abases the pride which knowledge often engen¬ 
ders, invites to resignation to our lot and softens the asperity of the 
heart. 

The clergy have the power of rendering themselves more popular 
as preachers, and their discourses more efficacious, if they would be 
willing to practice a few of the human methods inculcated by elocu¬ 
tionists as means of persuasion. And surely there is nothing deroga¬ 
tory to the sacred calling of a priest to put into use for holy purposes 
the gifts bestowed upon all by the Deity; and we may well believe 
it would be pleasing in his sight to behold the various faculties with 
which he has endowed his creatures, all and every one brought rightly 
into exercise, to express contrition for faults or gratitude for favors. 
If I understand the matter aright, a sermon is a discourse composed 
for the purpose of instructing in divine truths, of inculcating the per¬ 
formance of moral duties; yet to instruct well it must possess the art 
to persuade, not be a vehicle of abstruse reasoning, but rather an ad¬ 
dress in clear language that it may be practical. It is mainly in the 
delivery that its full effect is to be produced; and where can be found 
a more fit place for the delivery of * thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum 1 than the pulpit; the tower where the watchman is sta¬ 
tioned to awaken the dormant, encourage the timid, or alarm the 
guilty ? 

A place dedicated to any mode of worship, (and as such of course 
held sacred) seldom fails to create a certain portion of awe in the 
mind of a sober person who enters, but this feeling has not predomi¬ 
nated on my entrance into a Christian temple, or rather it nas been 
weakened by seeing so little enthusiasm manifested by those therein 
assembled. The preacher with a dull eye, motionless body and mo¬ 
notonous voice, recites his theme, while the gaily-dressed audience, 
who loll on cushions, instead of the devout demeanor fitting the sanc¬ 
tity of the place, direct their attention to their personal graces or per¬ 
mit their thoughts to wander to the light and gaudy objects in which 
the Christian churches abound. 

It is a singular circumstance that in this great nation of public 
speakers there are few or no orators, and among the clergy, none. 
You will demand how it happens that amid a multitude of speakers, 
a selection is not made among the clergy of those who are most gifted. 
The reason is that although the hearers like to listen to eloquent men, 
they have a latent timidity about making pulpit eloquence one of the 
tests of excellence. They have a notion, derived from old habits of 
thinking, that each preacher as soon as he mounts the pulpit will re¬ 
ceive a certain portion of inspiration, which through him will be im¬ 
parted to the audience in an increase of devotional feeling. When a 
priest is a candidate for admission to office, the question is, ‘ Does he 
possess a full measure of theological acumen V not ‘Has he the power 

roi.. xxxi. 18 
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to make smooth the rugged way V ‘ Has he a goodly quantum of sanc¬ 
tity?’ not‘Is he spiritual?’ ‘ Is he deeply learned?’ not‘Can he teach?’ 

This error in judgment of those who select, cramps the faculties 
of those who are chosen ; even those who have warmth, are afraid to 
exhibit it, lest they should be accused of violating the rigid law pub¬ 
lic opinion imposes; as a consequence, the clergy do not study any 
rule of oratory, and carefully abstain from an attempt at eloquence. 
They are cold in manner, devoid of grace, and pay not the slightest 
attention to the modulation of the voice. They seem not to be aware 
of the sympathy between the human frame and the motions of the 
mind. If by chance they awaken to this deficiency, they seek to 
supply its place by gestures that are awkward and Formal, or by vehe¬ 
mence of utterance; in both of which they err. One produces no 
effect* the other, one that is bad. 

It is still a disputed point which exercises the greater influence over 
us, voice or gesture, but I conceive that each when alone is insuf¬ 
ficient to enchain attention, and that both should be united with deli¬ 
cacy and judgment to furnish the full measure of persuasion. Gesture 
affects by the eye, and the sight is the most active of all the senses, hence 
it most speedily conveys impressions to the mind. Yet this with all 
its power is mere dumb show when unaccompanied by the music of 
a cultivated voice. It is to be presumed that the ancients studied this 
union when they desired to produce the fullest effect. The Roman 
orator who heard a full assembly as they returned to their homes 
sound his praise for the delivery of a polished speech must have felt 
a glow of delight; but what must have been the impression made 
by the Athenian, when at the end of his discourse a whole audience 
rose, demanding with loud cries to be led forth to fight against Phillip ? 
Gesture, according to Cicero, is the language of the body, yet the 
hand cannot bend the thoughts; there is a gesture of the eye equally 
potent to operate on the mind, and when these are joined to the 
sounds of a flexible voice, the whole controls the understanding 
while it wins the heart. 

In the skilful arrangement and delivery of a religious discourse 
the French clergy show a marked superiority over the English. They 
have what they call * onction,’ which is a happy union of gravity with 
warmth; and then instead of a piece of cool reasoning addressed 
exclusively to the understanding like an English discourse, they give 
an animated exhortation, wherein they appeal to the passions and 
quicken the imagination. The introduction of preparatory remarks 
of an English sermon are often constrained and formal, whereas those 
of the French preachers are sufficiently spirited to fix immediate at¬ 
tention. 

Let me not be thought to undervalue the deep learning and unfeigned 
piety of the American clergy; as men,their conduct is exemplary; 
they are pure minded and sincere.* If they fail to accomplish all the 


* Although they sit in darkness unblessed by the precepts of our Holy Prophet, they are yet the 
children of Allah, who sheds the ray* of his favor alike on those who are covered by the veil of 
night, as on those who walk in the face of day. 
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good they desire, it is by not cultivating the human arts of persuasion, 
by not descending to use freely the justifiable means put within their 
reach, by which men seize upon each other’s minds ana engraft there¬ 
on their own convictions. They should lead the age, not rest slaves 
to a dull routine, nor yield a servile obedience to notions and modes 
which prevailed in by-gone times, but which are below the spiritual 
wants of the present day. The dignity of religion is not impaired 
by enlisting into its service the powerful arm of worldly eloquence, 
nor should the cautious maxims of timid devotees check the flow of a 

f enerous mind. He who would excite the feelings of others, must 
imself feel much, and what greater homage can a preacher render 
to the Creator than restoring with usury the talent lent him to be 
fully employed ] 

Nac- York, fir at day of the Moon ) 

Supkar: Hegira , 1260. ) 


LINGS TO THE VALLEY CREEK. 


Va-lit-Foror, memorable In American history for having been the head-quarter* of the Revolu¬ 
tionary army during the winter of ’seventy-six and ’seven, is situated on the banks of this beautiful 
stream, just at its junction with the Schuylkill. 


Priijc of my little native vale, 

Mine own blue stream, once more 
I leave my home and guide my feet 
Along thy peaceful shore ! 

The parting beams have ceased to gild 
Thy undulating breast, 

They do hut crown thy glorious hills 
While lingering in the west; 

Yet art thou fair, thou pleasant stream ! 

Blue as yon tranquil sky, 

And in the curvings of thy banks 
How soft the shadows lie ! 

I ’ve watched thee when the early breeze 
That heralded the sun 
Stole gently o’er thy sleeping waves, 

Ana waked them one by one; 

I’ve seen thee when thy riplets bright 
Flashed back the golden rays, 

All glittering like a sea of stars 
Beneath the sun-set blaze ; 

And when the star-attended moon, 
Queen of the silent night, 

Flung o’er thy softly-heaving breast 
A milder, holier light; 

But never in thy brightest garb, 

Nor in thy palmiest hour, 

Hast thou more grateful homage claimed 
Than my heart yields this hour ! 
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No fortress lifts its frowning front 
In solitary pride 
Above the ever-guarding hills 
That shield thy tranquil tide; 

Nor slender spire nor gilded dome 
Above thy waters gleam, 

Save where they mingle silently 
With Schuylkill’s passing stream ; 

Nature reigns queen; e’en this bold bend 
Shuts out each trace of art; 

No changes, save when spring and fall 
In beauty come and part; 

Unchanged thy sky, thy hills, thy trees, 

Unchanged thy ceaseless flow ; 

Fair as when first He called thee good, 

Six thousand years ago ! 

Since then, how much of hope and fear 
How much of right and wrong, 

E’en here by thee has Time’s still tide 
Raised up and borne along ! 

How oft, to quench their burning thirst, 

Deep in thy grateful tide 
Have antlered deer and graceful fawn 
Swept down the mountain’s side ; 

So light of limb, so fleet of foot, 

Were those wild mountain-deer } 

But suns have set and moons have waned 
Since deer or fawn were here. 

How oft has maiden’s moccasin 
Brushed from thy banks the dew ; 

How often has thy bosom borne 
The chieftain’s light canoe ! 

Where are they now ? Their banished tribe 
By blue Columbia’s waves 
Dream of the small far stream that flows 
Hard by their fathers’ graves: 

A hundred years and more have fled 
Since last they sought thy shore ; 

The death-song and the warrior’s whoop 
Sound from thy banks no more ! 

Since then thy waters heard the tones 
Of fife and clarion shrill, 

Borne from the brave high-hearted band 
Encamped along the hill. # 

But better, holier sounds were near 
When twilight veiled the sun, 

Thy listening waters paused to hear 
The prayer of Washington. 

That too has passed ; the great man sleeps 
On broad Potomac’s shore, 

And thou art flowing on, oh stream ! 

Bright, changeless as before: 

And thus thou *lt flow when she sleeps well 
Who loved near thee to dream, 

Mmestic in enduring might, 

Thou many-memoried stream! m. k. thropp. 

FdUtf-Wargiy (Pom.) 
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THE CAPTURED BANNER, 


A TARN Of TUK MONTE VIDEAN WAR. 


* Caramba ! Que Insolencia !' These words were uttered by a 
lovely woman, whose flushed cheek, flashing eye and knitted brow 
spoke even more than words of the indignation which filled her heart. 

She was the young wife of Commodore Coe, the commander of 
the small navy of Montevideo. The lady was Spanish by birth, as 
well as in feeling, and the cause of her anger was the sight of a ship 
which had been for two days standing off and on before the harbor, 
using every signal of insult and defiance to induce the vessel of Coe 
to come out and fight him. This the latter oould not do, for two rea¬ 
sons. The first was illness, which confined him to his cot; the se¬ 
cond, that he had not one-third of a crew; not even men enough to 
work his battery. * 

At the moment when she uttered the words which commence this 
sketch, Brown, the commander of the Buenos-Ayrean ship, had 
hoisted a flag at his gaff, whereon was embroidered, in large legible 
letters, the inscription : 1 Coe, the Coward !’ This was more than 
bis noble, fiery wife could stand; for well she knew her husband's 
truth and valor. After gazing one instant at the flag, she raised her 
jeweled hand, and taking therefrom a diamond of great value, she 
cried to the officers and men who stood around her on the deck: 

* I will give this diamond to any man who will bring me yonder 
flag!’ 

For a moment there was no response. The men looked at their 
officers, the officers glanced at each other, but volunteers for a ser¬ 
vice so desperate seemed scarce. 

* What! is there not one of all of you who dare the trial 1 Is my 
husband’s ship indeed manned with cowards V exclaimed the lady, 
while her beautiful lip curled with scorn and her flashing eye gleamed 
with the fire of contempt. 

A young officer, an Englishman, who had been lately appointed, 
stepped forward and modestly said: 

* I was only waiting for my seniors to speak, Senora. Had any 
one of them volunteered, I should have begged to accompany him. 
As it is, I pledge myself to bring you yonder flag before the sun rises 
again, or to die / But I ask not your jewel as a prize for my suc¬ 
cess ; one tress of your glossy hair shall be my reward.’ 

* You shall have both, brave boy!’ replied the lady; and her cold 
look of scorn changed into a sweet smile as she asked his name. 

1 It is Frank Bennett, Senora,’ replied the young man; and he 
blushed beneath her earnest gaze. 

He was slim, but well formed ; looked very young, but in his dark 
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blue eye and compressed lip an observer could read one whose man¬ 
hood was not made by years alone. 

The sun was setting behind a bank of slowly-rising clouds, which 
threatened darkness and storm. The moment that his services were 
accepted, young Bennett turned to the crew, and as he glanced among 
them, said : 4 I want six men to man the whale-boat which hangs at 
the after-davits !’ 

Struck by his gallantry, nearly one-half of the crew started for¬ 
ward. Now that they had a leader, volunteers were plenty. Ben¬ 
nett glanced his eye over them, and in a few moments chose six by 
name, men whom he knew to be both daring and firm. They were 
Americans. 

4 Go sharpen your cutlasses/ said he ; * I shall not have a pistol or 
musket in the boat. If we fight, it must be steel to steel and breast 
to breast; for we succeed or die P 

Those men answered only with a look. They were of that class 
whose motto is ‘ Deeds , not words* They hurried below to obey his 
orders, while still others proceeded by his directions to muffle the 
oars of the boat, to put sails, water, etc., in it. 

One half hour later the sky was covered with clouds, and dark¬ 
ness had set in. Bennett had been careful to take the compass- 
course of the enemy’s ship when the last light of the dying day gave 
opportunity, and by this alone he hoped to find her. At this time the 
lady was on the deck, standing by the binnacle-light, regarding the 
preparations of the little party, who were about to shove off. At the 
moment when the boat’s crew cried out that all was ready for a start, 
their young leader came aft to the side of the Sefiora, and taking 
from his neck a miniature, he handed it and a letter to her, saying : 

* If I am not on board at sun-rise, lady, please send that miniature 
to the direction of the letter.’ 

The lady looked at the picture. It was the likeness of a young 
and beautiful girl. A tear filled the Sefiora’s eye. 

4 You need not go !* said she. 4 No ; you love, perchance are be¬ 
loved. Your life is precious. I w T ill not expose it. This is-* 

4 My only sister, whom I almost adore!’ interrupted the youth; 
* but one who would scorn me if I played the coward or dishonored 
my name. Send that letter and likeness to her if I fall. Farewell 
till to-morrow—or forever !’ 

The lady was about to answer, and again to entreat him to stay; 
but ere she could speak he was over the bulwarks and the boat had 
shoved off. 

The night was pitchy dark. A calm was on the sea and in the air, 
but it was portentous of a storm. A small binnacle-light and com¬ 
pass had been placed in the boat, and by these Frank shaped his 
course, himself taking the tiller and steering. 

4 Give way cheerily, men ! —a long, strong and steady pull!’ said 
he, in a low tone, as he left the ship’s side; and he soon felt, by the 
trembling of the frail boat, that his directions were obeyed. 

Out right into the offing he pulled, regardless of the rising clouds, 
keeping his eye fixed steadily on his compass, until he knew, if the 
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vessel had remained hove-to as she was at sunset, that he must he very 
near her. But he looked in vain to see her dark hull loom up in the 
gloom ; he looked in vain to see a light which might guide him to her. 
Admiral Brown was too old a fox to be showing his position by lights. 

At this moment, when he was completely at a loss which way to 
steer, the dark clouds which had been gathering over him burst with 
a long vivid flash of lightning and a peal of deafening thunder. He 
heard not the thunder; he heeded not the rising storm. That flash 
of lightning had showed him the vessel, not one cable's length from 
him. 

4 Steady, boys!—steady !’ he whispered, when the thunder ceased; 
4 1 shall pull directly under her stem, and get on deck by the carved 
work and netting on her quarter.’ 

The men rowed slowly and silently on, and as he had marked well 
her position, the young officer in a moment found himself close under 
the vessel’s stem. At this instant another flash of lightning illumi¬ 
nated sky and water; and then, as he glanced up at the gaff, where 
the flag had been hoisted, he saw that it was not there ! It had been 
hauled down. 

He paused; thought for a moment what could be done; and then 
formed his resolution. 

4 1 shall go on board alone, men,’ said he ; 4 keep the boat where 
she is. If that flag is where I think it is, in the admiral’s cabin, I will 
have it If I am not back in five minutes, and you hear an alarm, 
shove off, scud back to our ship and tell them that Frank Bennett died 
like a man! You must be cautious ; reef the foresail, for the storm 
will be down upon us in less than ten minutes!’ 

All of this was whispered to the men, whose heads were bent for¬ 
ward to hear the orders which they dared not disobey, much as they 
wished to share their leader’s peril. 

Springing lightly from the boat, Frank caught the quarter-nettings 
with his hands, and noiselessly ascended to the bulwarks. He could 
hear the regular tramp of the officer of the deck, who having already 
had every thing reefed down for the blow, had nothing to ao but to 
pace the deck; but it was so dark that he could not see him. 

A second more, and the brave boy was down on the deck and at 
the cabin door, which stood slightly ajar. He peeped in through the 
narrow crack, and saw the red-faced old admiral seated at his round¬ 
table, with two of his officers by his side, engaged over the contents 
of a square bottle which looked very like that usually found to con¬ 
tain schnaps. 

A glance at a settee just to the left of this table showed the object 
of the enterprise. The flag for which he had perilled his life lay there, 
where it had been carelessly thrown after it was hauled down. 

The young officer did not pause long to consider what to do, but 
quietly walked into the cabin, and taking off his cap, bowed very po¬ 
litely to the officers, and as he stepped toward the flag, said in a calm 
and courteous manner to the admiral: 

4 1 have come to borrow this banner Sir, to wear to-morrow, if you 
please !* 
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1 Who the devil are you ? What does this mean V cried Brown, 
as he and his officers sprang to their feet. 

‘I am Midshipman Bennett, Sir, of the Montevidean service!* re¬ 
plied Frank, who had now siezed the flag; ‘ and I mean to carry this 
nag to Commodore Coe !* 

As he said this he bounded to the cabin door, followed closely by a 
bullet from Brown’s pistol, which grazed his ear, and ere the alarm 
became general, he stood upon the taffrail of the vessel. 

‘ Look out for me below !* he shouted, and flung himself into the 
sea, without a moment’s hesitation. His boat’s crew recognized his 
voice, he was caught in a moment and dragged into the boat, while a 
volley of pistol balls was sent down at random by those who were 
above. 

The storm had now broken, and the wind began to come in with 
fierce and fitful gusts. 

‘ Up foresail! Be in a hurry lads ! up foresail, and let her slide !’ 
cried the young hero, as soon as he could draw breath after his duck¬ 
ing. 

The crew did so, and the next moment the little boat was flying in 
toward the harbor, before the blast, like a glad sea-bird winging its 
way to its young one’s nest. 

The enemy opened a harmless random fire of grape shot in their 
direction, but it only served to tell the anxious watchers on board of 
Coe’s vessel that something had occurred. The latter therefore at 
once showed lights, and enabled Frank to make a straight course for 
her. 

It was but an half hour after the first gun had been fired by Brown’s 
vessel, that the boat of the young adventurer rounded to alongside of 
his own craft. 

* Have you captured the flag V cried the Sefiora, as Bennett bounded 
over the side. 

The only answer she received was the banner, wet as it was from 
the water, and cut in two places by the balls which had been fired at 
its captor. 

The lights of the vessel gleamed not half so bright as did that lady’s 
eyes when she caught the noble youth to her arms, and kissed him 
again and again. Ned Bontline. 

Hew-York, Jam* 1848. 


A LOVER'S REPLY TOA CHALLENGE. 

*T is not the fear of death or smart, 
Makes me averse to fight, 

But to preserve a tender heart, 

Not mine but Mary’s right. 

Then let your fury be supprest, 

Not me but Mary spare ; 

Your sword is welcome to my breast 
When Mary is not there. 
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stanzas: the veiled lid. 


BT RICHARD* B1TW ARDL 


Sweet is the pledge, the fond caress, 
The answering kiss! 

To find in hearts we closely press 
Responsive bliss! 

But dearer far is love’s first dawning, 
The few faint rays, 

That tinge with rosy hues the morning 
Of happiest days. 

Through fleeting mists yon trembling star 
More hopeful gleams 

Than when its glories shine afar 
In unshorn beams. 


Less fair the moon in azure air, 

Shining—alone! 

Than when the clouds surround her there 
With pearldd zone. 

The violet by the grassy knoll 
Lies deftly hid, 

So oft conceals an ardent soul 
The veiled lid. 

Sweetly obscure those shadows hide 
The soft sunrise! 

That in the fringed lids abide 
Of thy loved eyes. 


ON THE PROPRIETIES OF LIFE. 


BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Much has been written and more said upon the subject of Powers' 
statue of the * Greek Slave;* not only in relation to its beauty and 
grace, as a work of genius and of artistic skill, but in reference to its 
moral influence upon soul and sense, and in its effect upon individual 
character and taste. Among the many just and beautiful criticisms 
which it has elicited, that which appeared in a late number of the 
Washington * Union 9 daily journal, from the eloquent pen of Rev. Dr. 
Dewey, appears to me the most just and discriminating. His appeal 
in its favor is alike forcible and irresistible. To those whose expres¬ 
sions of over-fastidious feeling have been openly rebuked, and per¬ 
haps unwisely and uncharitably held up to ridicule, to such as these 
the high moral tone of his thoughts, the exquisite perception of the 
True and the Beautiful which characterize his observations, and the 
conclusions of a mind at once enlightened and independent, cannot 
but suggest a wholesome lesson, a gentle yet powerful reprehension 
of perverted taste and feeling; a mild yet persuasive argument in 
support of those moral truths which all beautiful objects in nature 
and in art should convey to pure and true minds. To those who in 
their appreciation of this noble work of art have not only gratified 
refined and cultivated tastes, but who have come away from its con¬ 
templation with thoughts chastened, elevated, purified; to these, the 
VOL. xxxi. 19 
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expressions of a generous and powerful mind, clothed as they are in 
the highest moral beauty, are but the echo of their own. 

In connection with this subject, and with the discussions which have 
arisen with regard to the supposed violation of propriety and good 
taste in the exhibition of such works of art, one is naturally led to 
reflection upon the estimate which different persons attach to what 
are called * the proprieties of life that is, the moral consequence of 
actions evil and good, and the influence of the same upon character, 
position and respectability. To almost every one, even with a limited 
experience of life as a guide, the importance of almost every action 
which affects our social position, or has a bearing upon individual 
character, is self-evident; and of how much is embraced in that sig¬ 
nificant little phrase few can be ignorant who live in this artificial, 
conventional world of ours, where our respectability, welfare and 
happiness depend so much upon the watchfulness we exercise over 
ourselves. 

I speak not so much of moral surveillance as of the discreet vigi¬ 
lance which society demands of its votaries, with respect to matters 
of taste, fashion and custom. In the estimate of those proprieties, 
whether valued too high or too low, of course much depends upon 
education, early influences, and associations. In the artificial atmos¬ 
phere which most people like to breathe ; at all events, to which they 
are earliest acclimated, and the tendency of which is of course to 
chill, to restrain the impulses of a warm, truthful nature, to condemn 
all generous enthusiasm, to subdue and depress the noble aspirations 
of our being; in this atmosphere, where a thorough knowledge of 
the conventionalities of society is the price of admission, the sacri¬ 
fice of truth and nature, among its requisitions, and subservience to 
its forms and customs essential to success, what do we look for as a 
result 1 Where, though derelictions from high faith and honor find 
palliation, and where moral sins are not considered inadmissible, yet 
where gaucherie and want of knowledge of the bienseavees of soci¬ 
ety are considered unpardonable, and where violations of taste and 
custom subject one to that terrible penalty, loss of caste ; what do we 
look for but a false standard of moral excellence and worth, loss of 
fhith in the highest, holiest attributes of our being, and the forfeiture 
of true happiness 1 

One simple example, occurring within my own recollection, is suf¬ 
ficiently illustrative of the fatal influence which constant association 
with artificial, worldly natures has upon mind and heart. A young, 
enthusiastic character, unchilled by intercourse with the world, full 
of faith, and hope, and love—love for Humanity, hope in God, and 
faith in Good—met with a friend, a man, with a nature originally 
noble and generous, but whose heart, by constant association with 
those of the world, (worldly, with narrow, contracted natures, with 
worldly prejudices and views,) had become warped and perverted ; 
and as they sat in pleasant converse, the younger friend turned to her 
companion, and said : * Let me tell you a touching story I have just 
heard, of such a noble, generous, kindly action, that I am sure it will 
interest you. There was a young man travelling through Italy in 
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search of pleasure, or happiness, perhaps; when just as he reached 
Rome hd fell ill, very ill; and there he remained, alone, friendless, 
dying, with no knowledge of the language of the country; * a stran¬ 
ger in a strange land ;’ away from home and the dear delights which 
only a happy home can give ; far removed from a mother’s holy care 
and devotion, and from a sister’s watchful tenderness; with no kindly 
heart near to cheer, to comfort, to sustain him in his dying hour. But 
there was one in a distant quarter of the same city who heard of the 
poor friendless wanderer; and though like himself a stranger, and to 
him unknown, she came, like a ministering angel of mercy, to watch 
by his dying bed. 

4 He died —- but not alone ; for this noble woman, faithful to her 
trust, watched over him, supported and sustained his spirit even 
through ‘the dark valley of the shadow of death.’ Was it not a 
noble act of devotion ; and is not such a woman worthy of undying 
remembrance V And the speaker turned her animated face to her 
companion ; but from the cold man of the world, the sturdy advocate 
of propriety, came no answering response. 

4 To me,’ he replied, 4 such a departure from womanly dignity, pru¬ 
dence and propriety, appears unwarrantable. By such an act, a wo¬ 
man might lose reputation, standing and respectability; the motive 
perhaps was a kindly one ; but in my opinion a woman should hesi¬ 
tate before taking a step so open to misconstruction, in following out a 
merely generous impulse, when loss of position and the world’s 
opinion is almost inevitably the forfeit.’ 

I looked at the generous enthusiast, upon whose ear fell for the first 
time, perhaps, the cold prudential maxims of the world; and as I 
saw the trustful look give place to a troubled, perplexed expression, 
I sighed as I thought how soon to that young heart, beneath the chill¬ 
ing discipline of a worldly life, all generous impulses, the recognition 
of high and noble deeds, and every beautiful lesson which Christianity 
teaches, might be lost. Is there not a higher standard of good than 
the world has set up 1 Let the decorum of public and private life 
be ever maintained and observed; but is the sacrifice of our moral 
independence the necessary result! Yet how many are there, even 
with a clear insight into the errors of our social system, with just, dis¬ 
criminating, well-balanced minds, who are yet constantly making and 
requiring of others perpetual sacrifices to appearances, to propriety, 
to opinion 1 And this influence exerted upon others, directly and in¬ 
directly, sometimes requires the offering up at a false shrine not only 
of individual taste but of honor, feeling and self-respect; ay, of every 
source of true happiness. For the want of true nobility of soul, of 
true independence, how many refuse to extend to others the kindly 
charities of life; how many shrink from taking any step to advance 
the interests or welfare of others, if by so doing, in the world’s opinion, 
they compromise either their dignity, social position, or importance ; 
how many, to preserve a respectable appearance in the eyes of the 
world, must forsooth eat the bread of charity; the thin veil which pro¬ 
priety draws over the domestic scenes of life hides the tears which 
are shed in secret: the world sees nothing, and this is enough. Alas! 
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how many bow before the shrine of custom and opinion, yet how 
many violate every religious principle, every law of human love and 
kindness in their daily lives ! How was the whole life of our Great 
Teacher, and every principle of good which He came upon earth to 
teach, opposed to this false system, to this want of moral courage and 
independence of soul ! He who braved the scorn, contempt and op¬ 
pression of a world, in his Father’s cause ; He who healed the sick 
and suffering spirits of earth; poured balm into the wounds of the 
broken-hearted, and who, in His divine compassion for erring nature, 
could forgive the fallen yet penitent spirits who were brought before 
Him ; and yet before whose mild but searching rebuke the self-con¬ 
demned moralists of the world could not stand. Mkxta. 


lines 

ON THE DEATH OF EUGENE OLIVER RI C II A HD 80 N. 


»V MRS. J. TIUO. 


Thou *rt gone ! No more a parent’s eye 
Shall rest on thee with pride and jpy, 
And picture scenes of wealth and fame 
For thee, their first, their only boy ! 


No more at mom and dewy eve 

Thy kiss shall thank them for their care ; 
Souls such as thine are only lent 
To let us know what angels are. 


Thy beauteous form, thy winning grace, 
Thy mild dark eye, thy noble brow, 
Thy language flowing fast and free — 

I see thee stand before me now. 

E’en I, a stranger, mourn thy loss, 

And on thy memory dwell with pain: 
A meteor-light, my path thou cross’d— 
When shall I see thy like again ? 


The God who gave recalls His own: 

Thou ’rt blest; then why should friends repine ? 
AJas ! this world was all unfit 
To hold a spirit pure as thine! 


Could Fate’s dark book be opened wide 
And held before thy parents’ eye, 
Perchance they’d check the falling tear, 
And thank their God that thou didst die. 

NovtmhtrM, 184T. 
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EXPERIENCES OF DOCTOR WINTHROP, 


A 1ALZ or PURITAN NSW -INOLiND. 


Nothing perhaps is more perceptible in the onward march ol 
mind, the progress of civilization and refinement, than the improve¬ 
ment in Christian practice respecting the faults and delinquencies of 
our fellow-sinners. The puritanical zeal that once instigated our re¬ 
spectable forefathers to pursue the offender against church-discipline 
to prison and to death, gradually softened down to churching, dis¬ 
gracing, expelling and excommunicating them; and for many a 
tedious year the members of the Puritan churches generally must 
have lived in as great terror of the lash of church-discipline as ever 
a Romanist did of the terrors of the Inquisition; or to come nearer 
perhaps to the point, as ever the ancient Israelites did lest something 
in their long list of ceremonies should be omitted that would render 
them unclean in the eyes of the Sanhedrim, and expose them not 
only to disgrace but to the wrath of God. The doctrine that there 
is nothing unclean save to him that thinketh it so was but little under¬ 
stood in ancient times. And beside, the Puritans who had come out 
from a Church which in those days 6eemed to allow of great laxity 
of conduct, not only among its members but those who ministered at 
its altar, justly disgusted, flew to the other extreme, and in their zeal 
to preserve the form of godliness, almost lost sight of the substance. 
In looking over the church-records of the early pilgrims, one is struck 
with this fact; and while the fanciful catalogue of sins, and the no 
less fanciful punishments invented to punish them, is a subject of irre¬ 
pressible mirth to the gay and thoughtless, it is one of deep concern 
to the more serious and reflecting, that the history of so noble, so self- 
denying, so venerated a people as the early pilgrims, should be tar¬ 
nished by narratives of cruelty and capricious severity in their church- 
discipline ; as contrary to reason and outrageous to common sense, 
as inconsistent in the meek and humble followers of Him who ‘ came 
not to judge the .world, but to save the world/ 

As a matter of course, the intolerant spirit of the times was more 
perceptible for many years in the villages of New-England than in 
other places in the country. Long after the progress of refinement 
had softened down the asperities of intolerant Christians in our cities 
and sea-ports, it continued to govern with despotic sway in many a 
little secluded village, where the spirit of peace and good-will, one 
might have thought, would flourish if any where; and such was the 
terror inspired by the government of the rulers in the different con¬ 
gregations, that the young were almost frightened from church-com¬ 
munion, and none but the aged, the blind, the halt and the lame, dared 
approach the altar of our common Redeemer. I have in my mind at 
this moment an instance of this species of discipline, coupled, as it 
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necessarily was, With other most offensive concomitants, which I have 
never forgotten, though many years have elapsed since the actors, the 
accused and accusers, have gone to render their account to Him who 
will judge righteously. 

In one of the most beautiful of our New-England villages, the 
passing traveller will observe upon his entrance a large old-fashioned 
mansion, of singular architecture and dimensions for a private dwell¬ 
ing. Part of it is much dilapidated, and about the noble grounds and 
once-beautiful garden there is a melancholy air of neglect and de¬ 
cay. There is no lack of fine mansions and handsome public edifices, 
but from these, and many a pleasant seat in the environs, the eye fails 
not to return to the spot so beautiful in decay, so mournful in its faded 
grandeur. On a fine plat of ground hard by, and overlooking a por¬ 
tion of the village, is a chaste and elegant structure of modem times, 
dedicated to the worship of God ; and directly opposite, and only a few 
paces off, another in the Gothic style. Now the first thought on viewing 
these churches is of rivalship and opposition. Evidently there is not 
a greater population in the vicinity than one of the houses would com¬ 
fortably hold. The one therefore must be the antagonist of the other. 
This is precisely the fact. Puritanical zeal and intolerance in the one 
forced tne other into birth ; and from this sprang up a rivalship in all 
the other improvements in the place. The peaceful river that still 
glides on beneath the banks that skirt this plat, is the only thing that 
remains unchanged. But to return to the dilapidated mansion. 

This house was once occupied by a benevolent physician, who, ena¬ 
moured of the beauties of the place, unfortunately took up his resi¬ 
dence there; and the now gloomy halls once echoed to the sounds of 
mirth and gladness. These old-fashioned parlors, with the heavy cor¬ 
nices and upright mantles, were lined with mirrors, where fairy forms 
Were reflected in the sprightly dance; and the voices of harpers and 
musicians were often heard, enlivening the long winter’s night, and 
chasing ‘dull care away.’ Doctor Winthrop was a man of superior 
talents, and great skill in his profession, and his appearance among the 
people was hailed with as much joy as they were capable of ex¬ 
pressing about any thing. Every body wanted to sell him a farm, 
and everybody wanted hitn to marry a daughter; but it so chanced, 
perhaps for that very reason, the Doctor took no fancy to the fair dam- 
Bels ; but most unhandsomely passing by the whole, took a wife from 
a distant town, and having just before selected a house, brought home 
his fair bride, and duly installed her as mistress of the mansion. 

As the slight was one that could not be noticed, and one in which 
all shared, it was quickly passed by, and all the civilities and hospi¬ 
talities of the place were duly tendered to the young couple. These 
civilities were a dull round of dinners and tea-parties, where the fe- 
toales brought their knitting-work, and the males talked over the 
affairs of their farms. Some did not talk at all, but usually made up 
for their formal silence by their activity at the supper table, where a 
system of gormandizing, and almost drinking, was practiced, which 
in those days would justly be considered an enormity; for cider and 
brandy liberally graced the table, while the quart-tumbler of sling was 
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sure to be forced upon every guest at parting, to keep them cool in 
summer, and keep them from getting cold in winter. Amusements 
of all kinds were forbidden; the heads of all the families were rigid 
Presbyterians; and a dance, or even a simple game of back-gammon, 
would have been 4 an iniquity to be punished by the judges.* 

It now became the task of the new-made couple to return these in¬ 
vitations, and have the village make a visit at the Doctor’s house. All 
the country round were invited ; not only the staid members of the vil¬ 
lage church, but all the rural belles and beaux in the vicinity. Nothing 
was talked of for several days but the approaching feast. The day 
at length arrived. It was cold weather, and sleigh-load after sleigh¬ 
load continued to drive up to the mansion. Hot-punch and sangaree 
were liberally distributed to the good wives and youthful maidens, 
while the more robust of the company helped themselves to brandy, 
etc. No persons present appeared more pleased and happy than the 
good pastor, his smiling placid wife, and the deacons of 4 the meeting.* 
The dinner was excellent, and admirably served; and as it was not 
through until late in the day, coffee immediately followed; and at an 
early hour in the evening the company were invited to the hall. This 
was a large upper apartment belonging to the mansion, in which the for¬ 
mer owner, a justice of the peace, used to hold his examination. With¬ 
out seeming to comprehend the business, they proceeded to the apart¬ 
ment, now brilliantly lighted, and filled soon to overflowing with the 
youth and beauty of the surrounding country. The Doctor, clapping 
his hands in ecstasy as two fiddlers came in, said, 4 Boys, choose your 
partners !* 

Had a thunderbolt fallen upon the astonished group, it could scarcely 
have elicited a stronger expression of surprise. The older people 
gazed at each other in stupid wonder, while quick as though they had 
been used to it all their days, the young men and maidens were on 
the floor, led off by the sprightly Doctor and his blooming help-mate. 

In this state of affairs, the deacons and some of the older members 
took counsel as to what was best to be done. At first they were for 
leaving the house altogether, as an expression of honest indignation 
at being so taken in; but upon second thought it was decided that 
that course would only offend their entertainer, who did not seem at 
all aware of any impropriety; and it would perhaps prevent all after 
opportunities of doing him gjood in a spiritual way ; and in the next, 
as his skill and talents were so highly appreciated by the neighboring 
towns, and even in the cities, he might 4 go off in a huff,* and thus their 
village would not only be a sufferer in popularity, but even lives might 
be lost through ignorant practitioners, who would probably succeed 
him. While this consultation was going on at one end of the room, 
the dancers had completed their first set, and a new one was now 
forming on the floor; and so elated was the Doctor with the success 
of his scheme, that he now advanced and insisted upon some of the 
older part of the company partaking in the amusement. Several of 
the older men present, who were not professors of religion, and had 
been acquainted with dancing in their youthful days, accepted the in¬ 
vitation ; while the deacons and elders requested leave to retire to 
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the parlor until after supper, which it was understood would be served 
at eleven o’clock. This was readily granted, the Doctor observing 
that he ‘ wished every one to amuse himself as best pleased him, and 
in his house there was perfect freedom.* 

The supper passed oft* in high good humor apparently, the staid 
and sober part of the company very properly departing when it was 
over, and the younger portion, except a few, peremptorily ordered to 
retire, remaining several hours longer. Many consultations were 
held after this, respecting the course to be adopted; and at length it 
was arranged that the pastor and deacons of the then only church of 
the village should call and have an argument in an amicable spirit with 
the Doctor and his wife, the latter particularly, who was a member 
admitted by letter, and a clergyman’s daughter; and they trusted in 
this conference to be able to convince them both of the sin of dancing. 
The Doctor received the deputation with great politeness, although 
knowing beforehand the purport of their visit; and as the call was 
to be in the morning, had a very nice dinner provided for them, sat 
brandy-and-water before them on their arrival, and acted the hospita¬ 
ble host, in every particular; so much so that it was not without some 
embarrassment that the venerable gentlemen commenced their busi¬ 
ness. Unexpectedly, however, they found their antagonist more than 
a match for them. He had been early taught to read the Scriptures, 
and having a most retentive memory, his head was stored with texts 
in favor of his own theory, which he rattled out with such head-over- 
heels expedition as quite to confound his adversaries; and all the 
satisfaction they obtained was in frightening his more timid helpmate, 
who, with the shrinking delicacy of her sex, and the true humility of 
the Christian, wept and said : 

‘ Dancing might be wrong, but it could not be wrong to please her 
husband, and she had vowed to obey him in all things.’ 

To this gentle and deprecating answer the very deacons knew not 
what to say ; and here finally the matter ended. 

The history of that village for the next twenty years would fill a 
dozen volumes, but I shall pass over it briefly. The fame of the 
physician became more extended ; numbers from different towns and 
cities came to be healed ; in fact such was the influx of strangers that 
the village began to‘look up,’ in more senses than one. Wealth 
flowed in upon it; its natural beauties became the subject of admi¬ 
ration ; the air was found to be exceedingly pure, and people of fashion 
flocked there to spend the summers, and many doubtless to enjoy the 
festivities at the princely mansion of Doctor Winthrop. It was evi¬ 
dent that he lived at liberal expense ; yet were his professional ser¬ 
vices most magnificently rewarded, and elegant presents were con¬ 
tinually arriving from all parts of the world. During all this time of 
twenty years the good pastor, the Rev. Mr. Jameson, continued to labor 
hard for a reformation; and though duly at chime of bell the faithful 
of that little church continued to assemble to hear his long prayers 
and dull sermons, never was that blessing granted them. 

Well do I remember the great cold meeting-house where these ex¬ 
ercises were held; its forty windows rattling in the wind, and the four 
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doors that opened just opposite each other, and ’which, continually 
opening and shutting, would sometimes admit a perfect snow-bank 
inside, assisting to chill the already half-frozen hearers, who had to sit 
for three long hours twice a day, through the Sabbath of a long New- 
England winter, without a spark of fire to warm their benumbed 
limbs, unless from a little hand-stove which some of the good wives 
would occasionally carry to dry their feet, and which was usually 
handed about to half a dozen pews before the embers were extin¬ 
guished. No stoves had then come in fashion; and the elders de¬ 
clared it ‘ a sin, in their belief, to do any thing to minister to ‘ creature 
comforts* in the house of God.* As a matter of course, the young 
people rather dropped off in cold weather; but singularly enough, 
the Doctor's family were always there, let who would be absent; and 
never did a Christmas, a Thanksgiving, or any other day of that sort 
pass without some noble presents from him to the pastor. Indeed, 
in matters of charity and kindness no one could surpass the good 
Doctor and his amiable spouse. 

But grieved am I to record that the charities so widely dispensed 
were not appreciated by the people of the village. The rising fame, 
the increasing fortune, and extraordinary celebrity of persons, who 
not only led the fashions but a large proportion of the people, had 
generated a spirit of envy and enmity, that was working its way to 
undermine the peace of a family to whom the village was more in¬ 
debted for its prosperity than to any other twenty families of the 
place put together. 

The first instance of this that in any wise affected the peace of the 
worthy Doctor was in the affair of the marriage of a son, who was 
the pride and hope of the doating parent; for him he had toiled to 
amass property, sent him to celebrated seats of learning, and employed 
every means to accomplish him that money could procure and taste 
direct. Poor father! The idolized son, who was to bear up the 
honors of his name, whom he fondly thought to match with the daugh¬ 
ter of some distinguished man, and be an honor to his country and his 
race, returned from the most refined society abroad, to match himself 
with the tavern-keeper’s silly daughter, at the sign of the ‘ Bottle and 
Glass.' It was the first serious trouble the Doctor had ever experi¬ 
enced, and it fell upon him with the force of an avalanche. It was crush¬ 
ing —*»■ it was overwhelming. He stamped, he raved, he tore his hair 
in anguish, when first informed of the fact. He pleaded and rea¬ 
soned with the wayward boy in vain, and finally appealed to his neigh* 
bars to second his counsels. To his astonishment they stood aloof 
from his sorrow. The long-wished for opportunity of humbling a 
family who, however meekly they had borne their honors, were still 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of being the first in the place, had now 
arrived; and while some declined upon one excuse and some upon 
another, to assist him who had never refused a kindness to his neigh¬ 
bor, there was in reality a kind of chuckling exultation among them, 
that the ‘ pride of the haughty,' as they expressed it, was about to be 
‘brought low.* And in no respect were the members of the meeting 
behind-hand in their expressions of satisfaction, They protested it 
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‘ was a just chastisement for the practice of the impieties that had 
corrupted their youths and maidens, and for their pride, entirely car¬ 
nal and occasioned by fulness of bread; and moreover, they could see 
no objection to any young woman as a match for their son except pride, 
and that pride ought to be humbled. 1 

From this blow the good Doctor, as they very coolly predicted, 
never recovered. His gentle help-mate tried to cheer him, to recon¬ 
cile him; and during the long hours of convalescence that he expe¬ 
rienced previous to his death, she strove by every argument of reason 
and religion to convince him that repining was sinful, and that all was 
for the best. Whether he was convinced or not, his end was peace ; 
and never after the unfortunate marriage took place was he known 
to utter an unkind reflection upon his son’s choice, although the cold 
and scornful manners of his daughter-in-law would have moved many 
a more patient temper. Peace to his ashes! He sleeps beneath 
the grass-green grave on yonder hill. The setting sun sheds his last 
glimmering rays upon his humble tomb-stone as I write. He wished 
to be buried without ostentation beside the * rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,’ and his wishes were gratified. The prayers of the poor 
sought to detain him here, and their tears plentifully watered his 
grave. There was another class of mourners, too; those who had 
mingled lovingly with him in ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul ;* those who had been charmed by his wit and sparkling intelli¬ 
gence, and held captive by his vast colloquial and convivial powers, 
in times past. But the partner of his bosom, who was indeed a 
widow, had most occasion to mourn. It was found at his death that his 
once vast property was greatly reduced. The fortune bestowed upon 
his son, the inattention to temporal concerns consequent upon long ill 
health, and the negligence common to a broken heart, had sensibly 
diminished his property. The homestead was sold, and the widow, 
with a sense of justice and spirit of generosity worthy of a better 
reward, signed off her share and took up her abode in the dwelling 
of her son. It was the wish of the deceased that his wife might keep 
up the style she had been accustomed to live in, and that yearly the 
young people who had been entertained at his house might, as long 
as she lived, share its festivities. 

Whatever the feelings of Mrs. Winthrop were, she sought to obey 
the last wishes of him whose word had always been a law to her; 
and not then comprehending the extent of her deprivations, when 
the time came round 6he prepared to entertain their friends as usual; 
but wearied in body and distressed in mind, it was not so easy a 
task ; as part of her servants had been dismissed, great exertion on 
her part was necessary to prepare the feast. It w as done, however; 
and on the arrival of the guests all was in readiness but the mistress 
of the mansion, who complained of slight illness ; arising probably 
from over-exertion. One of the guests w ho arrived first recommended 
her to take something to compose her nerves, and she poured out a 
slight draught of brandy, and mixing it with an equal quantity of cold 
water, drank it down; after w hich she performed the honors of her 
house, seeming quite revived, and acquitted herself with a degree of 
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cheerfulness surprising to those who were not acquainted with her 
powers of self-government. Some weeks after this, an invalid son, 
who had always been delicate and never expected long life, sickened 
and died. His mother w*as then about removing to the residence of 
her son, and was taken ill there and confined to her room, while he 
lay momently expecting death at the old mansion. 

It was a gloomy day in the depth of winter. The snow lay in 
deep drifts in the road, and far as the eye could see the landscape 
looked frozen and dreary. Through the long-deserted halls of the 
now forsaken mansion the wind whistled and moaned with that dis¬ 
mal sound which is so annoying in old houses, and forcing its way 
through every cranny, caused a shivering sensation, even at the fire¬ 
side. 

At the bed-side of the dying young man sat two ladies. One of 
them was a relative of the family, and her pale and faded appearance 
bespoke a person who had seen sorrow, and her dress, a widow. • 
The other was a young lady, a visitor in the house, who had volun¬ 
teered to stay and share with the other the sad task of watching the 
dying youth. An old servant of the family occasionally put his face 
in the door to know if any more wood was wanted, and begged * the 
ladies’ to keep a good fire, it was so intensely cold. As the sun went 
down in clouds, the large old-fashioned chamber began to look still 
more dismal; and as the patient was now asleep, the two young wo¬ 
men drew nearer to the fire, and began to converse in an under-tone, 
until the eldest recollected that she had not made all her arrange¬ 
ments for the night and for the comfort of the two neighbors who had 
engaged to be there at ten o’clock to watch with the sick. 

The young woman was left alone by the fire-side ; when suddenly 
she heard a deep and heavy step coming through the long hall; and 
throwing open the door, the servant ushered in a tall figure, shut it, 
and disappeared. A few seconds convinced the lady that it was the 
pastor of the village church who stood before her; and supposing 
he had come to visit the dying man, she arose, and begged him to be 
seated, informing him at the same time that ‘ the dying man was be¬ 
yond his good offices, as he had shown no consciousness for some 
time.’ 

The pastor, who had seated himself before the fire, betrayed some 
uncomfortable feelings; at length, turning abruptly toward her, he 
said: 

‘ I did not come to see him ; my business is with you , Ma’am/ 

* With me V said the lady, in astonishment; 1 pray go on, Sir/ 

With an evident exertion to acquire confidence, the clergyman at last 

made an effort: 

* I came here, Madam, on a most unpleasant business. Were you 
at an entertainment given in this house some time since by the mis¬ 
tress of the mansion V 

* I was, Sir; but why do you ask V 

* Well, Madam, there have been most grave and solemn charges 
made against the person who gave that entertainment; but it is ne¬ 
cessary they should be confirmed by one more witness. The charge 
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against her was on the score of intemperance; and I have called to 
know of you if you discovered any thing of the kind, or were know¬ 
ing to her drinking any kind of spirituous liquors on that day ] It 
has become necessary to discipline her.’ 

‘ Mr. Jaiqeson,’ interrupted the lady, * can it be possible that you 
should judge so meanly of me as to suppose I would act the part of 
a spy and informer in the family where I am visiting in the capacity 
of a friend and acquaintance 1 I consider myself insulted beyond 
ipeasure at the supposition; and were not the character of the lady 
involved, I should not answer at all, I can truly say I know of no¬ 
thing of the kind; but let me ask you, Sir, if the discipline of your 
church requires you to seize the opportunity of this lady’s deepest 
affliction to injure and insult her in this manner V 

Mr. Jameson went on to explain that a certain old maid, belonging 
to the meeting, whom he termed ‘ our exemplary sister, Polly Hoyt,’ 
had complained to him within a few days, having kept the matter in 
her heart some months; until being so sharply convicted of sin in 
concealing iniquity, she had determined to disclose it, and have Mrs. 
Winthrop subjected to ‘ Church discipline that he was grieved to 
do so, but it was his duty to make a thorough investigation ; and that 
if he could find no more witnesses of the fact, he should wait on the 
lpdy and try to make her convict herself; that all that would be 
required of her would be to stand in the broad aisle and acknow** 
ledge her guilt, and ask pardon of the church.’ 

Theip did not require any thing more to assure the lady that a 
plot had long been in agitation to injure and humble Mrs. Winthrop } 
and knowing her illness and anxiety, her weakness of body and mind, 
it occurred to her that, like the Popish inquisitors, some artful device 
might be employed to make her say something to take hold of, and 
that under such circumstances innocence might not be security ; and 
with that quickness for which women are remarkable, she at once 
devised a preventive to the mischief, 

1 Have you talked with the other lady in this house V said she; 
* she was present at the entertainment.’ 

The parson asked, as she intended; ‘ Can I see her V 
‘ Yes,’ said she ; 1 1 will call her.’ 

Then gliding out, she sent in the lady, giving her directions to de¬ 
tain the clergyman as long as possible ; and slipping on a cloak and 
hood, she took her way through the snow-drifts to the house where 
the afflicted Mrs. Winthrop resided, and arrived there long before 
the pastor. In breathless haste she flew up to the sick chamber, and 
found, as she expected, her frieud extremely ill. In few words she 
explained the purport of her visit; when the invalid, languidly rais¬ 
ing her head upon her hand, asked: * What is it the Church requires 
of me 1 I know not what they mean; but if it was about the brandy 
and water I drank that afternoon, I can tell them of that.’ 

That was exactly what the lady feared. She did not attach any 
idea of guilt to a circumstance so trifling in itself, but she knew that 
would answer their purpose; and hastily taking leave, she flew down 
to look for the son. She met him by the way, drew him aside, and 
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in few words revealed the plot, saying, ‘ I leave you to defend the 
character of your mother and the honor of your father’s family ;* and 
rushing out of the house, she plunged into a snow-bank, and stoop¬ 
ing down, eluded the observation of the clergyman, who was just 
passing into the house. 

But who can paint the astonishment of the good pastor when he 
found himself assailed by a volley of curses at the threshold; and 
instead of having to talk with a poor feeble woman, he found a son 
prepared to defend the honor of his house. But the most singular 
part of the business, and what most unfortunately leaked out, to the 
great amusement of the wags of the town, and the deep mortification 
of ‘ the meeting,’ was the assertion of the son, that his lather had doc¬ 
tored half the old women in the meeting, for illness occasioned by the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits; that he knew all their names, and 
could point to the dates of these visits, and the particular marks by 
which his deceased parent distinguished intoxication, and he asked 
permission to go into the church and prove the charges ! Whether 
there was any truth in these charges, I cannot, of course, say. All 
I know is, the pastor asked no questions, but turned him about, and 
made his way home, in such haste that he nearly overthrew several 
persons on the road; and never was the subject started again by 
pastor or people ; although the story got out, and was a standing joke 
to all the country round. 

The unfortunate Mrs. Winthrop died soon after, and made a most 
happy and triumphant end. Whether she was fit to be a member 
of their church, I cannot tell; but I sincerely believe she was of the 
‘church triumphant.’ From this time, however, the church de¬ 
clined ; until a spirit of inquiry was raised among the people, which, 
whether right or wrong, resulted in the erection of a Unitarian 
church, directly facing, and very near, the old orthodox one. 

The orthodox, on their part, resolved not to be outdone ; so they 
pulled dowm their old barn of a house and erected the present ele¬ 
gant structure. The discipline of 4 the meeting,’ we presume, is now 
of a more liberal kind, although this improvement was too late to 
save a part of the congregation, who had already gone over, driven 
by the spirit of intolerance from the church where their fathers 
worshipped, and which was endeared to them by many tender ties. 

One good certainly has resulted from this; that whereas they 
were continually murmuring at their inability to support one minis¬ 
ter, at six hundred dollars a year, they now support two, at a thousand 
each, without the least difficulty. w . 


THE BIOOT: A 8IMILITUDE. 

Minds when debased by bigot-lore And as an oar, though strait in air, 

Are like the pupils of the eye, Appears in water to be bent, 

Which still contract themselves the more, So men and measures, foul and fair, 
The greater light that you supply. Viewed through the bigot’s element, 

Others by them are praised or slandered, (Such are the optics of their mind,) 
Exactly as they fit their standard. They crooked or straight-forward find. 
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STANZAS 

Where dwells the blissful visitant — 
Where is its ark of rest 1 

On earth it seldom finds a home, 

Save in the infant’s breast. 

*T is driven from all other shrines 
By care and discontent; 

Its impress is of heavenly stamp, 

And with things heaven-born blent. 

It lingers in the youthful mind, 

And fain the heart would fill, 

But is by carking care disturbed, 

Cast out by cold self-will. 

Still like the dove it hovers round, 

And strives to build a nest, 

Ere ruder thoughts of life usurp 
The throne it once possess’d. 


: PEACE. 

Too pure to mix with aught of ill, 

And chaste as falling snow, 

It flieth as the clouds that pass 
Where the soft moonbeams glow’. 

By manhood’s troubled mieu, 't is thrown 
Into the distance far; 

Scarcely observed, because unsought, 
And lost in nature’s jar. 

Forever lost, when dim old age 
Enfeebles sight and sense, 

When mind is darken'd and pale fear 
Finds nowhere a defence. 

Sweet ‘ peace past understanding’ 

Lives for the trusting soul; 

The * peace of Gon !’ its influence soothes, 
And may our lives control. 


STORY OF JEREMIAH O "C A L L I G H A N. 


T It K Iir.ST kTAHTVa »OK I’SOHV T.AWS, 


It was an English poet’s thought, that in the country church-yard, 
and beneath the illegible grave-stone, there may be resting many 
whose names, had they lived in other times and happier circum¬ 
stances, would be immortal. We can hardly appreciate the idea, 
because in the bustle of American life and its vicissitudes the cha¬ 
racters of all men come to light: we recognize talent of any kind at 
once, because we wish to use it; and there are few, very few, for¬ 
gotten in their graves, among us, who do not, to our own knowledge, 
deserve their oblivion. It is my purpose to relate briefly the story 
of one who seems to me an illustration of the poet’s thought; of one 
who fought his way through a weary and painful life, and got nothing 
but privation and ridicule for his trouble, but who might have been, 
had he been born two or three centuries before, the founder of a 
sect, a hero, or at least a martyr. I still expect that part of the 
world which belongs to his church to awaken, by-and-by, to his 
merits; and we may find his fellow Roman Catholics, a hundred 
years hence, making up to his bones the neglect with which they 
treated the man himself in his life, and by which they came very 
near reducing him, through sheer starvation, to a bundle of relics 
before his time. Let it not surprise posterity should there appear 
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in their last saints’ directory, their calendar for 1947, the sonorous 
name of Jeremiah O’Callighan. 

He was bora in County Cork, Ireland ; that country which, in the 
article of implicit obedience to the command ‘ increase and multiply/ 
is the most Christian on earth ; and accordingly he was one of seven¬ 
teen children. His story is written in what he calls, following the 
royal style of Mahmoud and other enthusiasts, the fifteenth year of 
bis sufferings for justice’ sake. It seems that while in minor orders 
he was struck with the doctrine which had become the one idea of 
his life, though it was a long while getting possession of the entire 
man. He observed that the word usury , wherever it is employed in 
the Bible, has its old English sense, and means the taking of any 
interest whatever. He perceived, with horror, that the crafty fol¬ 
lowers of Mammon, having a reasonable aversion to strong language, 
had by degrees quietly cheated their mother-tongue out of the term, 
and made it applicable only to the reception of illegal interest. He 
began to search the Scriptures and invoke the fathers; he heard the 
voice of Jewish oracles prophesying eternal wo to die usurer; he 
listened with increasing awe to an echo of the command to take no 
interest of one’s brother, reverberating from age to age along the 
line of martyrs and confessors. The decrees of infallible pope after 
pope thundered about his ears, denouncing the ‘ lending for gain.* 
The young priest had summoned a legion of spirits; authorities 
without number came crow’ding upon his contracted mind, driving 
him to his wits’ end, and he had forgotten how to lay them again. 

At last, like Don Quixotte, by dint of much poring over ponder¬ 
ous books, his brain seems to have become affected, and he grew im¬ 
patient to go forth on a crusade against usury, in the spirit and with 
the weapons of apostolic chivalry. He saw the whole world rolling 
in mortal sin about him ; his own superior, the bishop, invested hie 
funds, and received the increase thereof, without scrapie, and even 
in his poor parish there subsisted several money-lenders by profes¬ 
sion. He saw the souls of the departed who had loaned at legal 
rates writhing in purgatory, and the shades of pawn-brokers and Jews 
in the act of being calcined to all eternity. He felt that to deliberate 
was to be lost, and his first step was to refuse the consolations of re¬ 
ligion to a dying taker of interest, unless he restored by will all , to 
the uttermost farthing, that he had taken. 

Remember, reader, that this happened not thirty years ago; and 
fancy one of our merchants in extremity counting over the invest¬ 
ments of a long life ; his mortgages, his bills-receivnble, his stocky 
and making arrangements to give back the produce of them, ami u, 
release government from the payment of interest on Ins v 

notes; while the priest, in his ghostly robes, at the bed.-mb , 
the keys of Heaven in his ears, or affords him a glimpot of im v mi t 
place, from time to time, during the calculation, by Wijy oi 
ing his memory. Mr. O’Callighan’s bishop piompilv 
him from office and benefice, and tho forlorn ^ - v m. 

adventures, now in full possession of his one idt.n. .»m _ t- 

consult the learned in foreign countries' on tie 
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(for persecution is. next to power, the most precious boon to a fanatic,) 
already he felt the halo of martyrdom settling on his brow. He 
dared scarcely hope, in the year 1819, for an oubliette, a rack, or 
even a thumb-screw ; but it was possible for him to deserve each of 
them, which is all that a martyr in these days can accomplish. 

The lot of one cast thus on a world which is in advance of him by 
several centuries, recalls the fate of the wandering Jew; but, un¬ 
conscious of his false position among the modems, O’Callaghan was 
brave by birthright, dogged by education, and with a contented heart 
he alighted in Paris. And lo! usury, ‘ for which/ he exclaims, ‘ I 
had left house, brethren, sisters, friends and relatives, braved the 
stormy seas and mingled with strange people/ fell under discussion 
three weeks after his arrival at the college of Picpus, and was utterly 
condemned. Fraught with this intelligence, back he hastened to his 
Irish bishop, but met with a cool reception from the prelate, who seems 
to have regarded him as a monomaniac in theology, made mad by 
too much learning on one point. With empty scrip, and a wardrobe 
much less complete than that of the lilies of the field, our hero, re¬ 
buffed but unconquered, having addressed an appeal from the bishop 
to Rome, took up his way to our free land, cheered by a vague hope 
that in this western paradise the serpent of interest had not entered. 
It is worthy of remark, by-the-by, as an illustration of Catholic policy, 
that he did not, after his first effort, attempt by public preaching to 
make converts to his faith. He was passed from hand to hand, 
without being allowed any where to address a congregation, and his 
habit of obedience seems never to have been shaken. 

In America, alas ! he fell at once among a horde of usurers, who 
had given a sop to conscience by passing stringent 'aws against the 
collection of interest beyond a certain amount, and had thereby sub¬ 
stituted for themselves a new species of usurers, unknown to the 
prophets, the church, and the ancient sages, but upon whose heads 
the wrath of church and state might be visited, without seriously dis¬ 
turbing the course of trade. In the anguish of his soul at the discov¬ 
ery, and on learning, at Baltimore, that the archbishop of the United 
States condemned interest, as the Roman Catholic church always 
had, but dared not inculcate the doctrine, he breaks out with: 

‘ Corrupt people ! what will become of you 1 Why should not 
the cholera or some other scourge from the angry heavens sweep 
you from the face of the earth V 

We marvel that the banks of Baltimore did not tremble to their 
foundations as this angry embodiment of the spirit of the middle ages 
stalked past them, scowling at their traffic, and remembering with 
tears the days of the Inquisition. He seems not to have felt at all 
safe in New-York; regarding it as liable every moment to the fate 
of Sodom, and feeling assured that it is not swallowed up only be¬ 
cause the wicked there gathered together for destruction are not yet 
as numerous as they will be. In this city a report reached him of a 
land of rest from usury and this Borrower’s Eden was no other — be¬ 
lieve it Jew or Gentile ! — than Canada ! and thither, taking to him¬ 
self as it were the wings of a dove, flies the poor abstractionist. In- 
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deed, he was poor in more than one sense, as we learn by a touching 
and unobtrusive reference to his means, here and there, in his narra¬ 
tive. Here and there too the kindly nature of the man peeps out in 
a child-like way from beneath his priestly robe, and wins on our good 
will insensibly, though it will provoke our laughter sometimes ; and 
he often betrays that practical shrewdness which an empty purse and 
a rough journey through life will teach the simplest heart. 

Meanwhile we begin to fear that if he goes on, his skeleton, accord¬ 
ing to the popular idea of the Catholic style of dealing with a trou¬ 
blesome priest, will be found, some day, bricked up in the basement 
of a church. His violent orthodoxy, deprived of all means of ex¬ 
pressing itself, is in danger. Never did a man become an author at 
a more critical moment for his peace of mind. What a load of peri¬ 
lous stuff, cast-off theology, and conscientious qualms, was laid on the 
world's conscience in general when his extracts from the holy fathers 
and the canon law, decrees of popes, and writings of philosophers, 
the collection of nine years, rolled from his shoulders, like the pil¬ 
grim’s pack, in the shape of a sturdy little book ! He found a printer 
who had nothing to do at the moment; he sold a few copies from 
time to time, and by degrees released the whole edition from debt. 

This book went to London, and there fell in the way of no less a 
person than William Cobbett, who was delighted, advertised for the 
author, and reprinted the work; holding the profits of it in his hands 
for its absent writer. Moreover, Cobbett praised the book in his his¬ 
tory, which being circulated throughout Europe, and translated in 
Italian, wafted the name of Jeremiah O’Callighan over more space 
than w as explored by the person himself, driven as he was, like a foot¬ 
ball, from priest to priest, across oceans and continents; and the ears 
of the Holy See tingled with it. Beside the fact that for a priest to 
publish was inexcusably rash, the whole book was, aS a Catholic pro¬ 
duction, the most mischievous of Irish bulls; casting a suspicion on 
the fathers of being authority only while no one reads them, and fixing 
on one infallible interpretation of Scripture; at least, the charge of 
having become so thread-bare in a few centuries as to need turning. 

I do not wish a Catholic to imagine that I am indirectly ridiculing 
his faith. How could I have the face to do so, while we may hear in 
our good old Reformed Dutch Church, on any communion Sunday, a 
solemn warning to usurers, as well as wizards and enchanters, (poor 
Herr Alexander!) not to approach the table, and yet behold that reck¬ 
less congregation depositing in the plate part of the interest received 
by them on week-days, and actually using a silver service bought with 
usury taken by the church on its mortgages ! 

The vexation of the Holy See was not diminished by the arrival of 
our author at Rome, who, full of his wrongs, and with his book under 
his arm, threw himself at once on the hospitality of the Propaganda, 
and gave that body an opportunity, by which it did not fail to profit, of 
entertaining an angel, or at least an embryo saint, unawares. 

And now our hero’s adventures draw to a close. It was plainly 
expedient to exile him to some desert region, where his restless spirit 
might expand, and where there were few faithful souls to be disturbed 
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by his doctrine. In 1834, amid the fastnesses of Vermont, then a 
howling wilderness of wild beasts and Protestants, we find the burn¬ 
ing light of Jeremiah O'Callighan judiciously hid under a bushel. 
From that time he has rested from his labors in oblivion, and his works, 
like those of many other good men, bid fair to follow him. 

The early history of usury laws is written in the blood of the Jews. 
To these statutes, in modern times, flies the dishonest debtor as to a 
city of refuge; and the borrower is hampered, the lender defrauded, 
by them. These are victims of laws against usury; but to be the 
first martyr who has suffered, either directly in pocket or in the esti¬ 
mation of the ignorant mass, by his hostility to usury , was left for Jere¬ 
miah O’Callighan, M . w. 


SONNETS PARADOXICAL. 

ADDRFSHXD TO A 8 T AT CXT1X, ANU DSDICATI'D TO THU LADT GARLOTTA. 


»T 'TBS ’BQOIRS.’ 


Like to my heart, Carlctta, thou dost seem: 

For that and thou are marble ; feeling none 
Of the warm tides of love, that in a stream 
Deep as the ocean thrill those hearts alone. 

That in the spring and freshness of their life 
Look on the world as on a friend, and deem 
The Future beautiful. The selfish strife 
Ambition dwells in is to thee unknown ; 

Nor love nor hute disturb thy breathless dream l 
Whene’er I look on thee, my memory turns 
Back to the Past, and even my cold heart yearns 
For that sweet one, all innocence and truth, 

Who had the warm affections of my youth, 

Who now an angel is — the fair, the long-lost Ruth ! 


Give me a smile, sweet Statue ! only one, 

In answer to the gaze I turn on thee, 

And I will kneel as Parsees to the sun, 

Nor deem my worshipping idolatry: 

The earliest dawn shall my obeisance see, 

And evening know that it is bnt began ! 

Ah ! thou art marble, like a heart I know, 

Which heeds not prayers, nor will one kindness show, 
Though for an instant. Truly not alone 
Art thou in being thus untouched by prayer, 

For she who is thy mistress is but stone ! 

With thee the rarest beauty she doth share, 

And wreathed smiles her brow doth ever wear, 

Yet like thee ever, she’s as cold as fair! 
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The North-American Review for the January Quarter. Boston: Otis, Broader* and Company* 

New-York: C. 8. Francis and Company. 

An unusually good number of our ancient contemporary, containing, beside the 
usual briefer ‘ critical notices,’ which always bring up the rear, eight articles upon the 
following subjects: * The Hopes of Italy,’ 1 Life and Opinions of Sismondi,’ * Works 

of Richard Brinsley Sheridan,’ with a biographical and critical sketch , 1 Modern 
Painters,’ * Gray on Prison Discipline,’ ‘ Emerson on the Trees of Massachusetts,’ 
* Longfellow's Evangeline and The History of Acadia,’ conjoined. One of the best 
papers in the number is that upon the brilliant, witty, insincere, unprincipled, un¬ 
fortunate Sheridan, the pride of his time, and a traitor to himself. The article is full 
of spirit and variety, and contains, among many other witticisms of Sheridan, two 
which we do not remember having ever before encountered. Speaking of a com¬ 
poser of music turned wine-merchant, he said, * He composes his wine and imports his 
music;’ and, in reply to a remonstrance from one of his Whig friends for having 
complimented the luminous pages of * that Tory, Gibbon,’ in one of his great par¬ 
liamentary speeches, he said, in a hoarse whisper, * I said vo-luminous /* The paper 
upon * Prison Discipline ’ is crowded with arguments against the ‘ solitary ’ or 1 Phila¬ 
delphia system’ of confinement, some of which were lately urged, with at least equal 
sincerity, in these pages. A striking illustration of cause and effect, as manifested in 
the brain of a * solitary ’ captive, is given by the physician to the Rhode Island 
prison: 

* Persons who have never been deprived even of a small portion of what may be called their 
natural tttmuhu, for any considerable length of lime, are little awnre of its salutary Hiid # iudispeu*a- 
bie influence. Kvery moment of our lives bri< gs us under its action, through tho external senses, in 
ten thousand various forms. The »ueces»iou of day aud night, the changing season* through which 
we are constantly passing, are all in continu'd nctio*> upon the springs of life. The momentary and 
ever-changing objects which present themselves to the eye. the continual and rapid variety ofsound* 
which fall upon the ear, and, in short, the perpetual succession of plienoraeua which address them¬ 
selves to the sense*, are all in a state ol personal liberty, and except m the periodical intermission* 
of sleep, constantly operating upon the bra n, and supplying it with that normal stimulus so neces¬ 
sary to the production of moral, physical, aud intellectual health. In fact, all the external sense* 
are but so many avenues through which new impubes to the system are continually flowing ; all 
which, including also social intercourse, combine iu their operations, aud give a perpetual impulse 
to the human system. Now, suddenly abstract from a man these influences to which he has been so 
long accustomed ; shut him up, with but scanty resources of his own to keep the powers of his mind 
in actmu, in a solitary cell, where he mu«l pa*s the same unvarying round, from week to week, with 
hope depressed, with no subjects for reflection hut those which give him pnin to review, in the scene* 
of his former life ; after a few days, with no new impressions made upon his senses, where even the 
sound of his own hammer is lost upon his ear,and one unvarying sameness relaxes the attention and 
concentration of his mind, and it will not he thought strange, that, through the consequent debility 
and irritability of it* organ, the mind should wander and become impaired ; in short, that the pris¬ 
oner should have the * horrors,' and that, too, from the same cause that produces the disease in the 
man whose system has become accustomed to other and greater stimulus than his, and ha* had that 
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unnatural but habitual stimulus suddenly withdrawn. Is not the brain, as a physical organ, subject 
to the sum** laws that govern all other purls of the system? mid may it not become paralyzed or de* 
ranged for want of action, us well us from exhaustion of excitability by over-actiou ?” 

Among the briefer reviews is a notice of a work in the Italian, written by Rev. 
Cavalier Rafaelle Capobianco, who visited the United States in the Neapolitan 
frigate Urania , of which he was chaplain, in 1845. He is a very faithful tourist. 
His picture of 4 New Jork ’ and of 4 the excellent Bishop Hus? (Bishop Hughes,) fall 
short, however, of his account of Boston : 

* It is a city fortified by nature and art. It rises upon three most pleasant hills, one of which is 
Bunkerhill, upon the summit of which towers the famous monument named Bunkerhill, erected to 
commemorate the victory rained by the Americans over the English in 1776. It was commenced by 
the Engineer O'Donnell Webiter, in 1827, under the presidency of the celebrated Lit Fayette, 
and finished in 1843.' 

We wonder whether Roman history has come down to our times with equal cor¬ 
rectness ! We take our leave of the North American with this hasty glance at its 
contents, grateful for the pleasure which its matter and manner have afforded to the 
mind and to the eye. 


The Prose Writers of America: with an Introductory Survey of the Intellectual 

History, Condition, and Prospects of the Country: with Portraits from Original Pictures. 

By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Third notice. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 

First among the great theologians of the country must unquestionably be ranked 
Jonathan Edwards, whose sincerity, courage and extraordinary skill in dialectics 
have commanded the admiration of all parties for nearly a century. Robert Hall, 
in one of his bursts of enthusiasm, declares him 4 the greatest of mankindand 
Mackintosh, the range and profoundness of whose studies qualified him to judge of 
his relation to the other masters of reason, does not scruple to say that 4 in power of 
subtle argument he was unsurpassed among men.’ Dugald Stewart, Hamilton, 
Chalmers, and indeed nearly all the leading ethical aud theological writers of the 
old world, have endorsed these opinions. The 4 Treatise on the Will ’ is regarded as 
his greatest production, and its amazing power has contributed scarcely more than 
its perfect sincerity and conscientiousness to its celebrity. There is no trick of words, 
no subterfuge, no verbal sophism, no petulance or dogmatism, in his argument. He 
reasons of 4 fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,* not as one wishing to secure 
to himself a triumph, but as if anxious to remove all stumbling-blocks from the way 
of truth. His treatise on original sin was published ninety years ago, in reply to Dr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, the leader of the Arminians of that day, who had boasted that 
his own book on this subject was unanswerable, but was compelled to admit that no 
rejoinder could be made to the American Calvinist. 4 The grasp of his antagonist was 
death,’ literally; for he died of mortification at his defeat Mr. Griswold says of 
Edwards : 

4 Born in a country which was still almost a wilderness; educated in a college which had scarcely 
a local liubitaliou ; settled, a large p*rt of his life, over a church upon the confines of civilization, 
ami the rest of it iu the very midst of barbarism, in the humble but honorable occupation of a mis¬ 
sionary, he owed nothin? to adventitious circumstances. With a fragile body, a fine imagination, 
and a spirit the most geutle that ever thrilled in the presence of the beautiful, he seemed of all men 
the least fittied for the great conflict in which ho engaged. But He who, giving to Milton the Do¬ 
rian reed, sent out his seraphim to enrich him with utterance uud knowledge, with fire from the 
same altar purified the lip* of Edwards, to teach that' true religion consists in holy affections,' the 
aprmg of all winch is * a love of divine things for their oicn beauty and $teeetncs».’ • • • * He hud 
a very powerful imagination, and some of his writings are full of the most impressive imagery, lu 
his earlier years he gave free rein to his creative faculty, but afterward restrained it, except when 
expression^ bis thought was difficult without its aid. His wit was of the Damascus sort; shining 
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and keen. He delighted in the reducHo ad absurdum, of which his works probably contain the 
finest specimens in the English language. He directed his wit against principles, and never against 
his antagonist. No assertion in regard to Edwards has been more common than the one that he 
was not eloquent. The mountebank declamation of these latter days has so porverted men’s judg¬ 
ments that they cannot understand how a preacher who rested one arm upon a high pulpit, with its 
diminutive and delicately-moulded hand holding a small manuscript volume all the while close to his 
eyes, and with the other made slowly his few and only gestures, could be an orator. But he could 
keep a congregation that had assembled to hear a morning sermon ignorant of the approach of noon 
until through the uucurtaiued windows of the church the setting suu’s red rays were shining upon 
its ceiling. One time, when he was discoursing of death and the judgment, people rose up from 
their seats, with pallor on their faces, to see Christ descend through the parting heavens. Being 
requested to preach at Enfield, where he was a stranger, and the assembly were so indifferent to re¬ 
ligion as to be neglectful of the decency of silence while he prayed, he had not half finished his 
sermon before the startled sinners, having 1 already passed through the valley of silence,’ began to 
wail and weep so bitterly that he could not go on for their distress. These aro triumphs of elo¬ 
quence not dreamed of by such as deem themselves masters of the art from reading the foolish 
recipe ascribed to Demosthenes.’ 

A history of theological opinions in America would have no completeness unless it 
included the names of the younger Edwards, Chauncey, Mayhew, Hopkins, Bel¬ 
lamy, Seabury, Dwight, and that independent and shrewd dogmatist, Emmons, 4 the 
last of the cocked hats,’ who died recently, after a conflict of nearly three-quarters 
of a century with all the forms of opposition to the most ultra doctrines of Geneva. 
These giants of the last age have been succeeded, in many places, by a race of 
preachers who present to us, under the name of sermons, discourses on moral subjects 
which have been handed down by Cicero, Seneca, and the 4 Spectator ;* with 4 little 
more of the Gospel in them than is to be found in the heathen philosophers.’ Except 
Edwards, Dwight is the only New-England divine of the Puritan stock to whom 
Mr. Griswold has devoted an essay. He came upon the stage while the smoke of 
the great battles of the last century was clearing away ; and though a Calvinist, the 
4 five points’ of his doctrine were so rounded off that he suited perfectly his place and 
time. His writings have been extremely popular, and he was an orator of no mean 
reputation ; but his style nevertheless was decidedly bad. He never learned the say¬ 
ing, 4 Apud oratoram vero nisi aliquid efficitur , redundat; and his diffuseness and 
bad taste will prevent the continuance of his name in the select list in which it has 
been written. Very different from the celebrated president of Yale was his contem¬ 
porary Buckminster, who with fit opportunity and long life would have carved his 
name in enduring letters upon his age. Of the character and eloquence of this 
youthful divine Mr. Griswold says: 

‘With a face remarkable for its pure intellectual expression, and a silvery voice, the tones of 
which won the devout attention and haunted the memories of all who listened, it is not surprising 
that in a community whero mental power is so highly appreciated as in Boston, the weekly addresses 
of the youthful divine attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. His manner was artless and im¬ 
pressive, and there was something about the whole man that irresistibly fascinated the taste at the 
same time that it inspired respect and love. In social life he was remarkable for his urbane spirit, 
quick intelligence, and refined wit. He was the centre of a rare circle of the good and cultivated, 
and his death fell upon the hearts of his numerous friends with the solemn pathos of a deep calamity. 
To the reader of his discourses in whose minds they lack the charm of personal associations, there 
is perhaps a coldness in their very beauty. Yet few sermons equal them for a happy blending of 
good sense and graceful imagery. Truth is enforced with a simple earnestness, and pious thoughts 
are clothed in language strikingly correct and impressive. One of the most characteristic of these 
essays is the one on * The Advantages of Sickness.’ It was composed after a dangerous illness of 
several weeks. On the Sabbath morning when Buckminster was to reftppear before the anxious 
congregation, at an early hour, before rising, he called for the necessary materials, and wrote the en¬ 
tire sermon in bed, after having meditated the subject during the night. The bell had ceased tolling 
when his diminutive figure was seen gliding up the aisle of the church, thronged with expectant 
faces. He ascended the pulpit stairs with feeble steps, and went through the preparatory exercises 
in a suppressed voice. Still weak from long confinement, as he leuned upon the desk and gave out 
his theme, every ear hung upon the cherished accents. The effect of his address is said to have been 
affecting in the highest degree. As it proceeded, he kindled into that calm and earnest ardor for which 
he was remarkable, and vindicated the benignity and the wisdom of the heavenly Father who had 
so recently afflicted him, in a strain so exalted and sincere that to this day all who heard him dwell 
with enthusiasm upon the scene.’ 
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Of the living lights of Andover, New Haven, Hartford, and Cambridge; of the 
learned and accurate Stuart : of Bacon and Bushnell, with their light but shining 
armor, Jarvis with his vast erudition, and Norton, whose exact and comprehen¬ 
sive scholarship, clear, compact and beautiful style, and masterly discussions of the 
evidences and genius of Christianity are fitly applauded by Mr. Griswold, our limits 
forbid a particular characterization. Coming from New-England into New-York, 
we find in the last generation the wise and pious Hobart, and his Presbyterian con¬ 
temporary, Dr. Mason, who deserves to be classed among the most eloquent preachers 
since Bourdoloue and Massillon entranced the gay world of Paris, or Barrow 
and Taylor warmed and invigorated the colder hearts and minds of London. It is re¬ 
lated that the celebrated Robert Hall, after listening to a sermon by Mason, while 
the American orator was in England, declared that his ‘ occupation was gone ;* he 
could never hope to approach so great a master ; and was so impressed by his superi¬ 
ority that he could not be prevailed upon for nearly two months to reenter a pulpit. 
Mason has left us no compositions to sustain his great reputation ; but we know that his 
mind was thoroughly furnished with the best learning; that the fulness of his mind 
gave him his powerful and fit command of language ; justifying the words of Horace: 

-• cui lecta pntcnter erit re*, 

Nec facundia deseret hunc, nee lucidus ordo.’ 

Passing from the theologians, eminent as such, to those who have been more espe¬ 
cially distinguished as religious moralists, we meet first the venerated name of Dr. 
Channing. The remarks in relation to him are among the best in the volume : 

'There is a perceptible and steady increase of strength a.id beauty in Doctor Ohanmng’s wri* 
tings, and they are more profound, original, and characteristic, the more he gave hun»Hf up to hit 
true mission which was not so much to dispute about systems of f >ith, as to bring acts, customs, and 
institutions to the standard of Christian morality, and in the spirit of a genuine philanthropy to ad¬ 
vocate the cause of p**ace, gentleness, and righteousness . . . fitoiue of his sermons inculcating the 
practical duties of religion are of the first order of excellence. He hud neither the learning nor the 
metaphysical power to be a great theologian. In one volume he claims for reuvon supremacy, and 
appeals to it as the last umpire; and in another derides the results of the mo-t rigid iuduction as op¬ 
posed to his own consciousness. Consciousness was the law of his belief. Logic was peso-ted to, 
reluctantly, for its defence: never for its formation. Let no oue suppose that this excellence in 
'practical preaching* is to be lightly esteemed even in comparison with the far higher intellectual 
force of such men as Edwards. The theory of beauty which Edwards taught, Channing under¬ 
stood and appreciated, and the pure aud ardent benevolence which it inculcated he pructi*ed V\ he* 
ther his abstruct notions were right or wrong, he really loved virtue ' for its own beauty and sweet¬ 
ness’and was eminently successful in implanting a love of it in others. His mind, without being of 
the first, whs of a very high order 5 his taste was elegant, but not faultless ; aud he is justly admired 
for his honesty and heroism.’ 

In the same dignified company, a high place is justly given to Dr. Wayland, 
whose vigor and originality are appreciated In regard to the literary characteristics 
of this distinguished writer, Mr. Griswold has been guility of an infelicity; for he 
has given a description that is applicable only to his later productions, and added spe¬ 
cimens from his early works which are marked by qualities of a very different kind. 
We have thus continued our retrq^pective review of American Letters through 
the departments of Statesmanship, Philosophy and Religion ; and in succeeding num¬ 
bers we propose, from the ample data in Mr. Griswold’s volume, to bring before our 
readers the history, condition and prospects of our Legal, Historical, Romantic, JEs- 
thetical and Miscellaneous Literature; and to show the justness of the author’s as¬ 
sumption, that thus far, despite all that has been said to the contrary, and in the face 
of all the confessed obstacles to our intellectual progress, we have done more than 
any other nation, for the same period, in the various fields of investigation, reflection, 
imagination and taste. 
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The History of a Penitent: a Guide for the Inquiring. In a Commentary on the One 

Hundred nod Thirtieth Psalm. By Geo. W. Bethune, D. D, Minister of the Reformed Dutch 

Church, Philadelphia. In one volume, pp. 264. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 

The eloquent author of this neat little volume declares his purpose in preparing it to 
have been ‘ to help the inquiring soul and the young Christian, with counsel taken im¬ 
mediately from the unerring Word. He has therefore studied conformity to Scripture, 
rather than novelty of thought, and plainness more than grace of style; allowing him¬ 
self a difFuseness, in some cases almost tautological, that by repeated emphasis, he 
might impress weighty truths, which a more elegant conciseness would have failed to 
fix upon the mind. It was a remark of his sainted grandmother, (Mrs. Isabella 
Graham,) that ‘ those religious writere are the most edifying who have the most italics ,* 
alluding to the custom printers then had of distinguishing quotations from the Bible by 
that type ; and it is a fond but not unwarranted theory of his, that the more Scripture 
we use aptly, the more inspiration we have. There is a peculiar blessing upon the 
words,"' spoken by holy men of old as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ which does 
not forsake them, when transferred to the uttered sermon, or the evangelical essay. 
Hence, every position taken in the Volume is backed by cited Scripture; the reference 
to which is carefully given, that those disposed to the search may know the place of 
each text, and ascertain its exact meaning from the connexion in which it stands ; a 
practice fraught with many advantages.’ We cannot doubt that the volume before us, 
like the preceding works from the same popular pen, will command a wide diffusion. 


The Probe-Writer* of Germany. By Frederic H. Hedge. Illuttrated with Portrait*. In 
one volume, pp. 567. Philadelphia : Carey and HarT. 

In this large and handsome volume will be found liberal selections from the writings 
of twenty-eight German authors, who may be said to be the classics of their country, 
together with brief but comprehensive introductory biographies of each. This work 
will be invaluable to those of our countrymen who cannot read the language of the 
original, and will afford an excellent exemplification of the richness and variety of the 
German mind. We have read the book with rare pleasure, and have derived from it 
not less information than enjoyment. The volume commences with Martin Luther* 
and ends with the Devil, we might say, for it concludes with Peter SchlemihL> 
by Adalbert Von Chamisbo ; and includes, among others, the lives and well-chosen 
selections from Kant, Goetiie, Herder, Wieland, Lessing, Schiller, Richter, 
Sciilegel, and the like well-known contributors to the great store-house of German 
literature. The work is illustrated with admirable portraits of ten of the principal 
authors, including one countenance of such superb manly beauty that it would of it¬ 
self, it seems to us, create a sale for the volume. We allude to the portrait of Schiller ; 
which is, to our conception, the very embodiment of a true poet’s face. The portrait 
of Goethe deserves kindred praise. The title-page, from a design by Leutze, is a 
charming production, exquisitely engraved. Indeed, the volume, in its * entirety,* is 
an honor to the enterprise and taste of the publishers, who are doing so much for the 
reputation of American publications at home and abroad* 
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Platonic Prose and Poetry, by a Colored ‘ Platoess.’ — We have laughed 
* somedele’ over a little volume containing 'Essays, including Biographies and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces in Prose and Poetry ,’ by Ann Plato , a Colored Woman,' which 
has been sent us by a friend in Hartford, (Conn.) Miss Plato put forth her volume 
in 1841, under the auspices of Rev. James W. C. Pennington, pastor of the Hartford 
Colored Congregational Church, who ushers the work to the world with a preface which 
is only less original and sparkling than the contents of the volume itself. 4 I have now 
taken up nfiy pen,’ he writes, * to introduce to the notice of the public a book contain¬ 
ing productions of an interesting young authoress, a colored lady, a member of iny 
church, of pleasing piety and modest worth. The occasion is one relatively of impor¬ 
tance, and certainly of great interest to myself.’ He goes on to say that his ‘ authoress 
has a taste for poetry,’ which is ‘much to the advantage of any one who makes an 
effort in this difficult part of literature.’ 4 The opinion,’ he adds, 4 has too far prevailed, 
that the talent for poetry is exclusively the legacy of nature. Nature should not be 
charged of withholding her blessings, when the only cause of our barrenness is our own 
indolence.’ * My authoress has done well by what nature has done for her in trying 
what art will add. She has followed the example of Piiilis Wheatley, and of Te¬ 
rence and Capitain and Francis Williams, her compatriots.’ He urges upon his 
4 colored bretheren’ to cherish and encourage this 1 true authoress,’ and by so doing add 
to 4 colored renown/ 4 Egypt, Greece and Rome,’ he adds, learnedly, 4 successively, 
gave their own authors success, and by a very natural consequence, the reputation 
which they secured to their authors became their own. The history of the arts and 
sciences is the history of individuals, of individual nations. When Egypt was a school 
for the world, all the Egyptians were not teachers of the arts and sciences. The Ro¬ 
mans were not all Ciceros, nor were the Greeks all Homers, or Platos. But as Greece 
had a Plato why may we not have a Platoess ?’ And now let us pass to the book thus 
heralded. It is with the poetry of the * Platoess’ that we shall have to do; this (with 
the exception of two stolen and unacknowledged stanzas from Manrique,) is evidently 
her own, which is much more than can be said of her prose ; for that is a compound 
of her own interpolations into fragments of various moral essays and 4 advices’ of Mrs. 
Sigourney. Miss Plato was a thinker. She did not 4 figure in the gay and more 
fashionable forms of society, nor had she any particular relish for those external attrac¬ 
tions which wear such an alluring aspect to the fashionist and votary of worldly plea¬ 
sure.’ Her poetical style is of a higher reach than that of Pancko or Abram Gaul. 
Our readere have had 4 samples’ of the verse of those two 4 colored poetsand we now 
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proceed to give them a few of the Platoess’s ; commencing with the following, which 
has the ‘ place of honor* in the collection, and is entitled * Advice to Young Ladies :* 


‘ Day after day I sit and write. 

And thus the moments spend ; 

The thought that occupies my mind, 
Compose to please my friend. 

1 And then I think I will compose, 
And thus myself engage ; 

To try to please young ladies' minds 
Which are about my age. 

1 The greatest word that I can say, 

I think to please will he, 

To try and get your learning young, 
And write it back to me. 


‘ But this is not the only thing 
That I can recommend; 

Religion is most needful for 
To make in us a friend. 

* At thirteen years I found a hope, 

And did embrace the Lord ; 

And since, I’ve found a blessing great 
Within his holy word. 

‘ Perchance that we may ne’er fulfil 
The place of aged sires, 

But may it, with God’s holy will, 

Be ever our desires.’ 


Kindling, is n’t it ? But Miss Plato wrote in all measures; and we venture to say that 
Longfellow’s beautiful poem of ‘ Evangeline’ would have suggested to her mind what 
Mr. Pennington would douUless call the ‘ colored hexameter.’ Messrs. Post and 
Lemon could hardly excel the following, which we take from a poem written on the 
close of a negro school-term: 

‘ Improve your privileges while you stay, 

Ye pupils; so that on that great day, 

Humbly may have to say, 

Judge Father! for in thee we trust; 

Christ our Saviour deign’d to die. 

And we believe — we altogether must; 

And thus conclude my lay.’ 


The ‘ Platoess’ pays no regard to tenses and other little grammatical arrangements. 
In the ‘ glow of composition’ some carelessness was of course unavoidable. Here is 
something in the ‘ mixed’ style, which we take from ‘ The True Friend ;* 


• She is precisely like yourself, 
in habits, principles, and wealth, 

In beauty’s opening prime; 

Her eyes and voice are of the same, 
And like you is array’d iu name, 
Useful aliko in time. 

* Our dearest friends on earth do die, 
We mourn disconsolate — and why T 

Their bodies are at rest! 

But now the friend of whom I speak 
Is one whom all of you should seek, 
This friend is really blest. 


I ‘ If you persist in wrongful deeds, 

She has a way in which she heeds; 

• The heart has weight of stone: 

I Tis said by some a punishment. 
Severe to wrongful sentiment, 
i The feelings never oue. 

j 4 Be punctual to appointed time, 

Frank to the questions that are mine, 
| Agree as 1 propose: 

Set down at slumber, wait for me, 
And auswer what I say to thee, 

, And unto me disclose 1’ 


Miss Plato is great on the 1 colored elegy.’ 
volume. The following, ‘ To the Memory of 


There are several elegiac poems in the 
Gusteen,* must serve as an example: 


‘Hew blest thy infaut daughter now, 
How sweet is her repose; 

Before Almighty God does bow, 
Forever— and no close. 


‘ Thy beauteous smile was ever fair, 
Thy lip and eye was bright, 

Thy mother mourn’d the ceasing care, 
Which was to her delight 


‘Thy infant is a seraph notr, 

Parents shed thou no tear; 

But then in God do thou 
E’er trust — and like him do appear. 


* A fairer babe there hath not been 
Clung to its mother’s breast; 

But with thee then decease was seen, 
It ceas'd — and thou didst rest’ 


We close our extracts with a single passage from the ‘ The Natives of America? 
The blatk * Platoess’ is speaking through the mouth of a ' red man 


1 We all were then as in one band, 

We join’d and took each other’s hand; 
Our dross was suited to the clime, 

Our food was such as roam’d that time; 

vol. zxxi. 22 
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Our houses were of sticks compos’d, 

No matter— for they us enclos’d. 

But them discover’d was this land indeed 
By European men ; who then had need 
Of this for country. Columbus came afar, 

And thus before we could say ‘ Ah! 

What meaneth this ?’ we fell in cruel hands. 

Though some were kind, yet others then held bands 
Of cruel oppression. Then too, foretold our chief, 

‘ Beggars you will become — is my belief.’ 

We sold, then some bought lands, 

We altogether moved iu foreign hands.' 

We hope no friend of our ‘ dark bretheren’ will hereafter accuse us of underrating 
‘ colored genius.’ We have quoted from time to time in these pages specimens of all the 
poetry by ‘ colored pussons’ which we have ever encountered; and we appeal to Abram 
Gaul, to Mr. Pancko, and to Miss Plato, if they have not been fairly represented in 
the Knickerbocker. Indeed, Mr. Pancko recently remarked to a friend of ours, for 
whom he was doing at the time a little job of white-washing, that this Magazine had 
* stimmilated his gen’us wonderfuland that now, even while be was engaged in his 
‘ profession,’ he was constantly ‘ composing.’ He had just written a little ‘ Hymn* 
which was to be sung at a black ‘/air’ which was to be held at the ‘ Church of the 
Colored Messiah’ in Utica, in aid of the funds of the State ‘ Asylum for the Relief of 
the Colored Ag6d;’ and all this, he affirmed, he should not have thought of doing but 
for the encouragement which we had held out to him. We thank him for his appre¬ 
ciation of our appreciation. It will be a cloudy period in this country’s history when 
the sable poet shall not be permitted freely to diffuse a ray 

‘Of darkness like the light of Day 
A nd Martin over all’ 

his colored kindred. ‘ Honor,’ say we, ‘ honor to ‘ colored gen’us!’ * 


The New Product, ‘ Gutta-Percha.* — There certainly are many ‘ new things 
under the sun,’ and Gutta-Percha is the latest Have you the slightest idea, reader, 
what it is ? It is the gum of a tree found on the Island of Borneo and the entire Ma¬ 
layan Peninsula. It was first introduced into Great-Britain by the celebrated Doctor 
Montgomery, and is now extensively manufactured into many valuable articles in 
England. It has of late been imported into the United States by one of our citizens, 
Mr. S. T. Armstrong, whose attention was called to it some eighteen months since, by 
having a small quantity sent him from England, by one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. After making a series of experiments, and becoming satisfied of its 
many valuable qualities, Mr. Armstrong, with his accustomed enterprise, left for 
Europe in March, 1847, for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with this won¬ 
derful production of nature. He spent some six months in Europe; visited all the 
manufactories of Gutta-Percha, both in England and on the continent, and informed 
himself practically of the art and mystery of working the materiel. He purchased 
of the English inventors (who had made application to this government for many 
valuable patents) the exclusive right, under those patents, in the United States. He 
returned to this country in the month of September, and immediately commenced 
manufacturing Gutta-Percha into various fabrics of use ,and taste. He was the first 
to introduce and manufacture the article in the United States, and he imported the first 
‘ lot’ of it that ever passed the New-York custom-house. Mr. Horace H. Day, how¬ 
ever, with his usual promptitude, has despatched an agent to Borneo for a full supply of 
the same valuable product, which is destined to be one of the greatest importance. 
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‘ Sketches op American Scenes and Military Adventure.* — We adverted in 
our last number to this work,* some four or five years since from the press of the 
Messrs. Appleton and Company, and promised to speak of it more at large in a subse¬ 
quent issue. We have perused it with renewed gratification. There is a genial 
enthusiasm in the writer which is quite infectious. His style is simple, spirited and 
.natural; and we hardly know his superior in the ability to paint a picture directly to 
the eye. Little felicities of phrase, sometimes only a well-chosen good old vernacu¬ 
lar word, perform the same part that a skilful artist’s brush performs, when the like¬ 
ness flashes upon one’s eye at a single added touch. Let us introduce you, reader, to 
our author at once ; and first, observe what a natural cause he had for writing the 
sketches which make up the volume before us. He addresses you from his bachelor 
apartment in State-street, fronting the Battery: * North-east by the flags of the 
shipping in the bay! North-east by the chill rain dashing on the window panes! 
North-east by the weather-cocks on all the steeples, from St. Paul’s to the dog-vane 
on the stable end! North-east by the ache of every bone in my body! Eheu! 
What’s to be done ? No going abroad in this torrent I’ve read all the landlady’s 
little library. How shall I kill the enemy ? I’ll whistle; vulgar. Sing; I can’t. 
There are the foils and the gloves. Pshaw ! I have no friend to pommel or pink; 
beside, the old lady in the room below has nerves. Whew ! how it pours. I’ll — I’ll 
stand and look out into the street. Jupiter! how near that bread-cart came to go¬ 
ing over the chimney-sweep! Poor Sooty — how he grins! He owes the worm no 
silk, whatever obligations his rags may be under to the sheep. Poor fellow ! Holloa! 
ho ! blackey; catch this quarter, and get you a hot breakfast. There goes that con¬ 
founded battery-gate again ! bang, bang, night and day. How the wind roan and 
rumbles round the chimney-tops! Rain — rain — rain. There! that tin spout is 
choked, and the gutter is pouring over, a young cataract. Oh ! that I were a news¬ 
paper carrier, or a whale ; or the sea-serpent, chasing the down-east fisherman; or, 
in short, any thing, so that I need not mind the wet. Hum—hum, what shall I 
do ? I have it. Eureka! I have it!’ And down he sat to write ; somewhat of which 
we shall now proceed to quote. We begin with a passage from 4 The Quarter-Matter* 
involving the stirring ‘ yam* of an old seaman who had seen a great deal of service, 
having been engaged in several of the signal naval actions in the wars with the Bar¬ 
bary powers and with Great Britain, in one of which he had the misfortune to lose 
an arm. He was with Hull in his fight with the Guerriere, and gives one of the most 
graphic descriptions of that engagement we remember ever to have seen: 

* You felt rather uncomfortable, Kennedy, did you not, as you were bearing down on the Guer¬ 
riere, taking broadside and broadside from her, without returning a shot? You had time to think of 
your si ns. my good fellow, as conscience had you at the gangway?’ 

* Well. Sir, replied he, deliberately rolling his tobacco from one side of hia mouth to the other, 
squirting the juice through his front teeth with true nautical grace. ‘ Well, Sir, that ere was the first 
frigate action as ever I was eugaged in, and I am free to confess, I overhauled the log of my con* 
science to see how it stood, so it mought be I was called to muster in the other world in a hurry; 
but 1 don't think any of his shipmates will say that Old Kill Kennedy did his duty any the worse 
that day, because he thought of his God, us he has many a lime since at quarters. There’s them as 
says the chaplain is paid for the religion of the ship, and it’s none of the sailor's business; bull 
never seen no hmm in an honest seaman's thinking for hunself. Howdsomever, I don’t know the 
man who can stand by his gun at such time, tackle cast loose, decks sanded, matches lighted, arm- 
chests thrown open, yards slung, marines in the gangways, powder-boys passing ammunition buckets, 


* * A Gallop among American Scenery; or Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. 
By Augustus E. Silliman.’ In oue volume, pp. 267. New York : D. Appleton and Company. 
1843. 
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ship as still as death, officers in their iron-bound boarding-caps, cutlaehes hanging by lanyards at 
their wrists, standing like statues at divisions, enemy maybe bearing down on the weather-quarter ; 

I say, 1 doesn’t know the man at sich time as won’t lake a fresh bite of his quid aud give a hitch to 
the waist-bauds of his trowsers, as he takes a squint at the enemy through the port, as be bears down. 
And as you say, at that particular time the (iucrriere (as is French for ‘soger,’) was wearing and 
manceuvering, and throwing her old irou into us, broadside and broadside, like as 1 have seen them 
Italians in Naples throw sugar-plums at each other in Carnival time. 

' Afore she was through though, she found it was no suvar-plum work, as far as Old Ironsides was 
consarned. You obsarve, when we first made her out, we seen she was a large ship close-hauled on 
the starboard lack ; so we gave ch;o>e, and when within three miles of her, took in all our light sails, 
hauled courses up, beat to quarters aud got ready for action. She wore and manoeuvred for some 
time, endeavoring to rake; but not making it out, bore up under her jib and top-sails, and gallantly 
Waited for us. Well, Sir, n9 we walke.d down to her, there stand* the old man, (Hull,) hih swabs 
on his shoulders, dressed as fine, in his yellow nankin vest nnd breeches, as if he was going ashore 
on leave; there he stunds, one leg inside the hammock-nettiugs, taking snutf out of his vest pocket, 
watching her manoeuvres, as she blazed away like a house u-fire, just as cool as if he was only re¬ 
ceiving complimentary salutes. She burnt her brimstone, aud was noisy ; but never a gun fires we. 
Old Ironsides poked her nose steady right down for her, carrying a bank of foam under her bows 
like a feather-bed cast loose. Well, as we neared her, and she wears first a-starboard and then 
a-larboard,giving us a regular broadside at every tuck, her shot first falls short; but as we shortened 
the distance, some of them begins to come a-hoard ; first among the rigging, and cuts away some of 
the stuff aloft; for them Englishmen did n’t lurn to fire low till we larnt ’em. First they conies in 
aloft, but by-and-by in conies one — lower—crash ! through the bulwarks, making the splinters fly 
like carpenters’ chips; then another, taking a gouge out of the main mast; and pretty soon ag’in, 
*cAtf/’ (I recollects the sound of that ’ere shot well!) 4 chit /’ another dashed past my cur. aud 
glancing on a gun-carriage, trips up the heels of three as good men ns ever walked the decks of that 
’ere ship ; and all this while, never a gun fires we, but continues steadily eating our way right down 
on to his quarter, the old man standing in the hamniock-ncttings, watching her movements, as if she 
was merely playing for his amusement. 

4 Well, as we camo within carronade distance, them shot was coming on board rather faster than 
mere fun, and some Of the young sailors begins to grumble, and by-and-by the old men-of-wars-men 
growled too, and worked rusty; cause why ? they sees the enemy’s mischief, aud nothing doue by 
us to aggrawnte ’em in return. Says Bill Vinton, the vent-holder, to me, 4 1 say, Kennedy,’ says 
he, 4 what’s the use?—if this here’s the way they fights frigates, dam’me ! but 1 ’d rather be at it 
with the Turks ag in, on their own decks, as we wsh at Tripoli. It’s like a Dutch bargain — all on 
one side. I expect, the uext thing, they ’ll order ‘Pipe down and man the side-ropes,’ fur that ’ere 
Englishman to come aboard and call the muster-roll.’ * Avast a bit,’ says I ; 4 never you fear the 
old man. No English press-gang comes on board this ship; 1 guess old Blow-hard knows what he ’• 
about!’ 

4 Well, by-and-by Mr. Morris, our first-lieutenant, who all the while had been walking up and 
down the quarterdeck, his trumpet under his arm, and his eyes glistening like a school-hoy’s just 
let out to play ; by-and-by Ac begins to look sour,’licularly when he sees his favorite coxswain of 
the first cutter carried by a shot through the opposite port, So he first looks hard at the old man, 
and then walks up to him and says, by way of a hint, lu a low tone, ‘The ship is ready for action, 
Sir, and the men are getting impatient.’ The old man never turns, hut keeps his eye steadily on the 
enemy, while he replies, 4 Are — you — all ready, Mr. Morris? * All ready, Sir,’ says the lieutenant. 

• Do n’t fire a gun till 1 give the orders, Mr. Morri9,’ says the old man. Presently up comes a mid¬ 
shipman from the main-deck—touches his hat: 4 First division all ready. Sir; the second-lieutenant 
reports the enemy's shot have hurt his men, nnd he can with difficulty restrain them from returning 
their fire.’ ‘Tell him to wait for orders, Mr. Morris,' says the old man again, never turning his head. 
Well—just, you see. a a the y oung gentleman turned to g<> below, ami another shot curries off Mr. 
Bush, lieutenant of marines—just as we begins to ruu into their smoke, and even the old pun-bnat 
men, as bad been with Decatur aud Somers, begins to stare, up jumps the old man in the air, slaps 
his hand on his thigh with a report like a pistol, and roars out in u voice that reached the gunners in 
the magazines: 

4 Now, Mr. Morris, give it to them! — now give it to them 1—fore and aft! — round and grape! 
Give it to ’em, Sir! — give it to 'em !’ 

* And the words was scarce out of his mouth before our whole broadside glanced at half pistol- 
shot; the old ship trembling from her keel to her trucks, like an aspen, at the roar of her ow n bat¬ 
teries; instantly shooting ahead and doubling across his bows, wc gave him the oilier, with three 
cheers, aud then at it we went, tegular hammer and tones. You would a thought you were in u thun¬ 
der storm in the tropics, from the continual rour and flash of the batteries. In ten minutes, his 
mizzen-mast went by the board. 4 Hurrah 1' shouts the old man; 4 hurrah, boys ! we’ve made a brig 
of her! Fire low; never miud their top hamper! Hurrah I wc’ll make a sloop of her before we’ve 
done!’ 

‘In ten minutes more over went her main-mast, carrying twenty men overboard as it went; and 
sure enough, Sir. in thirty minutes that ’ere Englishman was a sheer hulk, smooth as a canoe, not a 
spar standing hut his bowsprit, and his decks so completely swept by our grnpe and caunister that 
there was barely hands enough left to haul down the colors, as they had bravely nailed to the stump 
of their main masL 4 1 say, Kennedy,’ says the vent-hoider to me, lying across the gun after she 
struck, looking out at the wrack through the port, (and his nose was as black ns a nigger's from the 
powder flashing under it,) 4 1 say, 1 wonder how that ’ere Englishmen likes the smell of the old man’s 
snuff!’ 

We put it to the reader whether that is not easy, natural, spirited description ? Old 
Kennedy proceeds with his ‘ yam,* and depicts with ipal force Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie ; for the quarter-master had fought on both lakes, Ontario and Erie ; and 
he remarks to his interlocutor, • We got as much accustomed to poking our flying jib- 
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boom into the trees on them shores as if the sticks was first cousins ; which, seeing as 
how the ships was built in the woods, would not be much of a wonder.* We cannot 
resist the inclination to quote this vivid picture of that memorable engagement: 

1 You see, our squadron was lying in a bay, as they calls ' Put-in Bayand when the enemy first 
hove in sight, it was in the morning, about seven o’clock. I knows that that was the time, because I 
bad just been made quarter master by Captain Firry, and was the first as seen them through my 
glass. They was in the nor’-west, bearing down. As soon as se made them out to be the enemy's 
fleet, up went the signal to get under way ; our ship,the Lawrence, in course taking the lead. Well, 
as we was working slowly to windward to clear some small islands, (one of ’em was Snake Island,) 
I hearn Captain Perry come up to the master and ask him, in a low voice, whether he thought he 
should be able to work out to windward in time to get the weather-guage of the enemy; but the 
master said ns bow the wind was sou’-west, and light, and he did n’t think he could. ‘Then,’ said 
the commodore, aloud,' wear ship, Sir, and go to leeward, for 1 am determined to fight them to-day.’ 
But just then the wind came round to the south’ard and e&st’ard, and we retained the weather-guage, 
and slowly bore down upon the enemy. They did all they could to get the wind, but not succeeding, 
hove into line, heading westward, and gallantly waited for us as we came down. 

‘ There lay their squadron, all light sails taken in, just like a boxer, with his sleeves rolled up and 
handkercher tied about his loins, ready to make a regular stand-up fight; and there was n't a braver 
man nor better sailor iu the British navy nor that same Barclay, whose broad pennant floated in the 
van of that squadron. 

• Pretty soon, up runs our motto-flag, the dying words of our hero Lawrknck: * Don't give up the 
ship /’ and floats proudly from our main, and then the general order was passed down the line by 
trumpet: ‘Each ehip lay your enemy alongside;' and if you ever seen a flock of wild-geese flying 
south’erd in the fall of the year, you il have some idee of us as we went down into action. The 
men was full of spirit, and panting for a fight ; and even them as was so sick as to be hardly able to 
stand, insisted upon taking their places at the guns. I recollects one in particular; be was a car¬ 
penter's mate, a steady man, from Newport. He crawls up when we beat to quarters, and seats him¬ 
self upon the head of one of the pumps, with the sounding-rod in his hand, looking as yellow as if 
he had just been dragged out of h North-Carolina cypress swamp ; but one of the officers comes up 
to him as he was silting there, and says: ‘ You are too sick to be here, my man ; there’s no use of 

{ rour being exposed for nothing ; you had better go below.’ * If you please, Sir,’ says the poor fel- 
ow, * if I can do nothing else, 1 can save the time of a better man, and sit here and sound the pump.’ 
Well, Sir, as we bore down the English occasionally tried our distance by a shot; and when we was 
withiu about a mile of ’em, one comes ricochetting across the water, bouuds over the bulwarks, and 
takes that man’s head as clean off his shoulders as if it had been done with his own broad-axe I I 
have hearn say, that ’ every bullet has its billet;’ and that is sart’iu, that it’s no use to dodge a shot, 
for if you are destined to fall by a shot, you will sart’in fall by that same shot; and I bears in mind 
that an English sailor, one of our prisoners, told me that in a ship of theirn, a feller as skulked in 
the cable-tier, during an action with the French, was found dead, with a spent forty-two resting on 
his neck. The ball had come in at the starn-port, struck one of the beams for’ard, and tumbled 
right in upou him, breaking his nock, as he lay snugly coiled away in the cable-tier. No, no; mis- 
fortins and cannon-shot is very much alike; there’s no dodging; every man must stand up to bis 
work, and take his chance; if they miss, he is ready when they pipes to grog; if they hit, the pur¬ 
ser’s book is squared, and no more charges is scored ag’in him. 

* But as I was sa> iug, it was n T t long before we begun to make our carronades tell, and then at it we 
went, hot and heavy, the Lawrence taking the lead, engaging the Detroit, and every vessel, as she 
came up, obeying orders and laying her euemy alongside in right good ’arnest, except the Niagara ; 
she hung back — damn her! — with her jib brailed up and her main-top sail to the mast. Conse¬ 
quence was. the Charlotte, as was her opponent, avails herself of her distance, runs up close under 
the slarn of the Detroit, and both ships pours in their combined fire into our ship, the Lawrence. I 
hearn the master myself, and afterwards two or three of the other officers, go up to the commodore 
duriug the action, and call his attention to the Niagara, and complain of her treacherous or cowardly 
conduct V\ ell, them two ships gin it to us hot aud heavy, and in three minutes we was so enveloped 
in smoke, that we only aimed at the flashes of their guns ; for we might as well have tried to trace a 
flock of ducks in the thickest fog on the coast of Labrador as their spars or hulls. I was working at 
one of the for’ard guns, and as after she was loaded the captain of the piece stood waiting with the 
trigger lanyard in his finger, ready to pull, one of the officers calls out, * I say. Sir, why do n’t you 
fire ?’ ' 1 want to make her tell, Sir,’ says the gunner; 4 1 am waiting for their flash. There it is!’ 
And as he pulled trigger, a cannon-shot came through the port and dashed him to pieces between us, 
covering me and the officer all over with his brains. 

4 Their fire was awful; the whole of the shot of the two heaviest ships in the squadron pouring 
into us nigh ou two hours without stopping. Our brig became a complete slaughter-house; the 
guns dismounted; carriages knocked to pieces; some of our ports knocked into one; hammock¬ 
netting shot clean away ; iron stancheons twisted like wire, and a devilish deal more day-light than 
canvass in our bolt-ropes; the wounded pouring down so fast into the cock-pit that the surgeons 
did n’t pretend to do more than apply tourniquets to slop the bleeding, and many of the men came 
back to the guns in that condition, while others was killed in the hands of the surgeons. One shot 
came through the cock-pit, jist over the surgeon’s head, and killed Midshipman Laub, who was com¬ 
ing up on deck with a tourniquet at his shoulder, and another killed a seaman who had already lost 
both arms. Our guns was nearly all dismounted, and finally there was but one that could be brought 
to bear; and so completely was the crew disabled, that the commodore had to work at it with nis 
own hands. The men became almost furious with despair, as they found themselves made the target 
for the whole squadron ; and the wounded complained bitterly of the conduct of the Niagara, as 
they lay dying on the decks and in the cock-pit. Two shota passed through the magazine; one 
knocked the lantern to pieces and sent the lighted wick upon the floor; and if the gunner had n’t 
have jumped on it with his feet, before it caught the loose powder, my eyes I but that ’ere ship and 
every thing on board would have gone into the air like a sheaf of sky-rockets, and them as wqe on 
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board never would have know’d which side whipped. Out of one hundred men that went into ac¬ 
tion, eigh y-three were either killed or wounded, and every officer was killed or hurt, except the 
commodore. Our lieutenant of marines, Lieutenant Brooks —him as was called ‘The Boston 
Apollo’ —the handsomest man iu the service, was cut nearly in two by a cannou-shot, and died 
before the close of the actiou. 

4 It was nigh on all up with us. The men whs real grit, though, and even the wounded cried 4 Blow 
her up,' rather than strike. Well,as things stood, there was au end of the Lawrence, so far as fight¬ 
ing went; and our commodore says, says be. • Lieutenant Yarnall. the American flag must nut be 

E ulled down over my head this day, while life remains in my body ; I will go on board that ship and 
ring her myself into action, mid 1 will leave it to you to pull down the Lawrence’s flag, if there is 
no help for iL' So we got our barge alongside, by the blessing of Heaven not so much injured but 
what she’d float, and off we pushed for the Niagara; the commodore standing with his motto-flag 
under bis arm; but as soon as the emtny caught sight of us, they delivered a whole broadside 
directly at the boat, nnd then peppered away so briskly that the water all around us bubbled like a 
duck-pond in a thunder-shower. There Perry stood, erect and proud, in the starn-sheeU; his pis¬ 
tols strapped in his belt, and his sword in bis hand; hie eyes beat upon the Niagara, as if he*d 
jump the distance; never heeding the shot flying around him like hail. The men begged him to sit 
down ; they entreated him with tears in their c> es ; but it was not till I dragged him down by main 
force, the men declaring thut they would lav upon their oars and be taken, that he consented. 

‘There’s them us says the Ni.igarn i could n't come down, and there’s them as says she couldn't; 
all I knows is. that w hen our gallant young commodore took the quarter-deck, she walked down into 
the thickest of ittjuick enough. My eyes! how we did give it to 'em, blazing away from both sides 
at once. We ran on between the Detroit and Charlotte, our guns crammed to the muzzle, and deli¬ 
vered both of our broadsides into ’em at the same lime, grape, cannister and all, raking the others mb 
we passed ; and tha Niagara lads showed it win n’t no fault of tbeir’n that they had n’t c<»me earlier 
to their work. I never kuow’d guns sarved smarter than they s*r>ed tbeir’u till the eud of the ac¬ 
tion, nor with better effect. We soon silenced the enemy and run up the st «rs agaiu on the Law ¬ 
rence, as she lay a complete wrack, shattered and cut up among them, for all the world like a dead 
Whale surrouuded by shirks. They struck one after unother. much like you may have seen the flags 
of a fleet run down after the evening gun ; uud as the firing ceased, and the heavy smoke-bunk rolled 
off to leeward, shiver my limbers! but it was n sight for a Yankee tar to see the striped buuting slap¬ 
ping triumphantly iu the breeze over the British jacks at their guffs.’ 

The following running-sketch is in quite a different vein from the foregoing; but it 
is indicative of a fine appreciation of nature, and of feelings only too uncommon in this 
world of business and thrift. The passage is from a chapter entitled the ‘ The Hud¬ 
son River :* 

‘How rich and verdant extend thy shores, delightful river! Oh, kindly spirit! — Craton, Die- 
DRlCH, Irving, whate'er wo cull thee — with what delightful Indian summer of rustic story, of 
dreamy legend, hast thou invested them! Lo ! as we slide along, what moving panorama presents 
itself I Phlegmatic MynheerB, iu sleepy Elysium, evolve huge smoke-wreaths of the fragrant weed 
as they watch thy placid stream. Blooming Katrinas, budding like roses out of their hoddiccs, co¬ 
quette with adoring Ichabods ; sturdy, broad-brceclied beaux, sound 'boot and saddle.’ Homing 
Broms dash along on old Guupowders. Headless liorscmeu thunder onwards through Haunted Hol¬ 
lows, heads on saddle-bow. Dancing, laughing negroes, irate, rubicund trumpeters, huge Dutch 
merry-makings, groaning feasts, and 4 loafing,’hen-pecked Kips, puss in review before us. And now, 
as we open the Tappaau-Zcc, see! see Old Hkndrick ; see the old fellow in Ins scarlet cloak, hia 
gallant hanger, cocked-hat, end many-buttoned breeches; see how the huge clouds of smoke, encir¬ 
cling his nose, float upward, as, sealed on his lofty poop, lie sluggishly lays his course. See the old 
Dutchman — no, stop! stop! — ’tis but a creature of thy fantusv, floating in the setting sun-light I 
Oh 1 historian of Columbus, with thy fellow-spirit, him of the 4 ?forth Star’ and the * Eveuing Wind,' 
gently yet sorrowfully 3’ou float above the miasma-clouds of gain tliut in their poisonous wreaths en¬ 
velope your countrymen. In the evening twilight thy beacon, Stony Point, throws far its streaming 
rays o’er the darkening scenery ; different, I ween, when mid midnight mist and stillness, mid cau- 
nou-blaze and roar, * Mad Anthony’s attacking columns simultaneously struck the flag-staff in thy 
centre. The sparks stream rocket-like from our chimneys as we enter your dark embrace,ye High¬ 
lands I Hark I the roll of the drum, ns we round the bend; thy beautiful plateau. West Point, with 
its gaflunt spirits, is above us. Success to thee, school of the brave! Eugioeers for her hours of 
peace, soldierB in war to lead her armies, dost thou furnish to thy country; brave, eudunug men. 
\Yhen fell tby sons other than in the buiile’s from! when in the fiercest danger were they fouud re¬ 
creant t Ay, well may echo anew er 4 When ?’' 

Our author give* us vivid limniugs of the White Mountains) Holyoke, of Lake 
George, Ticonderoga, Montreal, etc.; of bass-fishing at Newport; of Brenton’s Reef; 
of the banks of the Potomac ; and our readers will find him entirely at home in his 
description of the night attack on Fort Erie, and the Battle of Lundy’s Lane. More¬ 
over, they may repair with him to Greenwood, and there muse and moralize in its solemn 
shades, and survey with him the matchless scenery which environs that consecrated 
ground, near and far, on every side ; they may listen with him to the Country Pastor, or 
to the horrible story of 1 The Medical Student ’ and ‘ The Resurrectionists ;* and when 
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they shall have done so, they will thank us for having indicated to them a source of 
literary enjoyment of no common order. We are glad that capable gentlemen like 
Mr. Silliman, immersed although they may be in the constant cares of a business 
life, do sometimes break through the routine of daily toil, and favor the reading pub¬ 
lic with the fruits of their personal observation and experience in the world around 
them ; and by such recreation, at the same time receiving and conferring pleasure. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —Of all the unpremeditated, heart¬ 
felt thoughts to which the associations of the holiday season through which we have 
recently passed have given rise, we have seen none which have touched us more 
nearly than those embodied in the chaste and well-chosen language of ‘ Lincoln Ram¬ 
ble,’ in ‘ A Christmas Dream' which graced a late issue of the ‘ New World ’ weekly 
journal. The writer falls in with a mysterious stranger, who at length announces 
himself as the‘ Passing Year who, perceiving that his interlocutor is on the * border¬ 
line of life, the boundary between manhood and old age, a period when the affections 
and feelings linger, the mind still looking backward to the scenes in which it knew the 
sweetest delights, while the flesh, growing weaker at every step, journeys toward 
eternity f shows him, as it were in a glass, the Christmas of his boyhood and the 
Christmas of his manhood. * Alas !* says the Passing Year, * many who shouted de¬ 
liriously at my advent are now low in the dust, and have been compelled to look on 
powerless, while Death laid his icy hand upon some of the most generous hearts that 
ever thrilled within mortal bosom.* *1 could tell you of one,* he sayB — and well do 
we know the feeling with which this is spoken, (as indeed we did the Departed, of 
whom it is spoken,) for it is the tribute of a surviving twin-brother to his * divided 
half’ in the grave: 

I could tell you of one who seemed born to show how much that wai immortal and noble could 
dwell within the precincts of a human frame. From childhood's earliest prime to the moment when, 
far from friends and kindred, he breathed out his spirit to Heaven, there was no time when he stood 
in the path of any fellow creature, or when there exited one wretch to whom his departure could 
afford a thrill of fiendish satisfaction. Ilia heart was open to generous influences, as his countenance 
to the benign expression which, beaming from every feature, cheered his troops of friends. There 
was no impulse of his soul, no word on his lip, no pressure in his baud that had ever felt the influ¬ 
ence of hypocrisy ; and in the prime of his manhood, you might have read his nature as easily as 
that of a child. Having nothing to conceal, he wondered that men were surprised with the frankness 
which was part of his nature, and he could not understand why in association with bis fellows there 
could be a feeling called reserve. There were many, very many places where, without his ever 
knowing of his importance, the appearance of this benevolent and kindly being was hailed as the 
sufferer hails the ruddy dawn ; and when he was striving to cheer the heavy hours of thoso who 
seemed to need his sympathy, h<>w many hearts were eager to yield him the same solace! Full of 
boyi-h innocence, he yet plumed hirax'lf upon the ripe experience and practical wisdom of the mao, 
assuming for the while to give himself the weight that age and title demand ; an appearance of au¬ 
sterity which could but for a moment abide him, and which only served to amuse, like a grotesque 
mask concealing the features of a smiling face. In all that was generous, unselfish and warm hearted, 
be was to most of his fellows the wonder ns well as idol; and there lives not one being who ever 
sought the influence of his kindly spirit and went away dissatisfied. Men wondered that he did oo€ 
yearn for fkme. and yet detecting himself in such a desire, he would have bauished the thought at 
once, as involving a wish to elevate himself above those whom he loved. He would rather have the 
thank* of a beggar than the throne of a C.ftsAR. But he has gone down into the grave, even when 
his friends strained the sight of their hearts lor his coming, mid delighted in the expectation that 
they mnst soon behold one who never grasped the hand of his fellow from any but a brother’s feel¬ 
ings He has gone, from no more appareut necessity than die* the bird, which during the sunny 
season poured out its melodious song from the leafy spray, and has since uttered its last note in the 
wild wood. He has gone, and all who knew him lament his departure, and feel that it is greater 
trial to remain here, now that he is no more, than even to venture on the unknown world in quest of 
h’tn and the hearty greeting he knew how to give. If yoo ever feel a doubt that the beautifal and 
good exist hereafter, think of such a character aa I have here described, and ask yourself if there 
can be one reason such a being having existed, should ever utterly perish.’ 

Poor ‘Tom B — !* He is before us at this moment, with his large bine eyes, 
swimming in the light of his kindly soul, as when at parting we ‘touched wine 
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glasses,’ and bade him God-speed * on his country’s errand to Mexico. But, difficult 
task though it be, as too many have found to their sorrow, we are detaining the Pass¬ 
ing Year, who proceeds to exhibit to the narrator a picture of the Christmas-table of 
his boyhood: 

‘Thk dinner-table was surrounded by the family once more. There was not even one absent. 
He ‘ by whose kind, paternal side’ we grew toward manhood, occupied the head of tbe table ; his 
hair slightly dashed with grey, his face radiant with a cheerful smile, and his proud glance directed 
around the abundant board to those on whom his hopes and pride now centered. And there, too, 
was my mother; she of whom the recollection, now that she has been some years * laid iu her narrow 
place of rest,’ is like a mingled sense of pleasure aud duty, each ever present, and each in turn grow¬ 
ing stronger than its kindred feeling; she to whom iu my earliest sufferings I breathed my secret 
complaints with the sublime confidence that they were as safe as they could be in Heaven ; she 
whose ready ear caught up every syllable in which I told of any wrong her son had suffered, or honor 
he had attained, however evanescent; she whose large heart, peopled by her children, seemed yet 
capacious enough to nurture all the afflicted of the human race; she whose face, even now, in the 
greatest anguish of manhood, comes like an angel from God to my spiriiual sense, and whispers in lan¬ 
guage which the soul only can hear, that there will be a Season of relief and or happiness ; she. the 
dearly beloved idol of my whole nature, whose hand still seems to have smoothed my pillow when I 
lie down for rest on earth, whose presence shall be felt in each thrill of my latest breathings at the 
solemn hour of death, and who 1 know will be the first to meet me, if we be restored to each other, 
by the benign mercy of a benevolent God. There, too, about that table were all my brothers and 
sisters. All were in perfect health, and all happy. Such eating, drinking, laughing, singing, and 
after the diuner, such dancing, tumbling, and playing at blindman’s buff! The scene went swimming 
before me, and in an instant the whole of a past life was disclosed.’ 

The time of the Passing Year is fast drawing to a close ; but before he departs he 
shows to the dreamer yet one more scene ; it is the parlor of his ancient home ; and 
around the dimly-buming fire sit four figures, holding correspondence with each other 
through looks that indicate conversation but are unattended by any sound. In these 
he recognizes with ecstatic joy the dear departed members of his family, enjoying as 
they were wont to do in life that home which their presence had so often made happy. 
He sees them ascend to the rooms where the family repose, when t^ach of them stoops 
over those who are sleeping, to kiss the slumberer’s cheek ; and when he himself lies 
down to rest for the night, the beloved faces visit his couch also, and linger over his pillow 
with looks of undying love ; and he hears prayers for his prosperity mingled with sounds 
of sweetest melody, Which seem to combine the expression of all the memories that have 
followed his steps from the days of his childhood. ‘ And he awoke, and behold it was a 
dream!’ . . . ‘TAe S/ars’(slightly ambitious in subject, we should say, after Byron and 
one or two other clevef rhymists whom we might nalne) must, so far as our readers are 
concerned, remain 1 under a cloud.* They lack force, expression, rythm ; and lacking 
these, they are naught Those glorious orbs, rolling through boundless space and 
countless time, have been finely apostrophized by Thomas Miller, the basket-maker, 
author of * The Young Greyhead,’ in our last number: 

1 Gold wear* to du»t — yet thoro ye are, 

Time rot* the diamond — there ye roll 
Id primal light, a* if each star 
En&hrined an everlasting soul 1’ 

There is more in any one of these four lines than in the whole ten Spenserian stanzas 
of our eastern friend. ... A pleasant and always welcome correspondent in the 
* Queen City’ of the West, sends us an agreeable gossiping epistle, from which we 
shall venture to segregate a passage or two: ‘ Of course, you have heard about our big 
flood recently? The lower part of the city mightily resembled the streets of Venice 
for a week or so. The view from the Observatory, in those days of snow-storms, rain- 
tempests, inundation and disaster, was solemnly grand. There was a great deal of 
sorrow and a great deal of sport. Houses came floating down in the general wreck, 
sometimes inhabited; craft, that would confound nautical folks as much as the Metho¬ 
dist meeting-house did the captain of the Charleston schooner in Long-Island Sound, 
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which you will remember he reported as having ‘ larboard nor starboard, gunwale, stem 
nor stern,’ and as coming in * such a questionable shape’ that he could n’t even speak 
it! By the way, do you remember that instance of inventive genius in the ‘ down- 
east’ coaster who was lost in a Portland-harbor fog? Being completely ‘ obfusti- 
cated,* he was trying to ‘define his position,’ when he discovered another craft 
coming directly athwart him. There was but a moment in which to think and act 
Part of his cargo was living pork for the Bostonites. Laying hold of a handspike, he 
belabored some of the ring- leaders, and shook the heavens with most swinish melody 
Whereupon the invading Yankee cried out in consternation, ‘ Helm a-port! We ’re 

close a-ground on a pig-sty!’- When the waters pervaded the business portion of 

our city, some from necessity and many for recreation, extemporized flotilla of all sorts, 
and went cruising about town in great glee. But some of the ‘ lubbers’ were ignorant 
in respect to the art of navigation. In one instance some six or seven were afloat in 
a cumbrous scow, with one oar, and that they knew not how to use. A crowd of idlers 
had begun to ‘ poke fun’ at them in good earnest, much to their chagrin. But delive¬ 
rance was at hand. An ancient feminine swine came swimming past, when one of the 
gentlemen grasped a curled appendage, directly aft, and holding tight his grip, the whole 

party were towed gaily ashore. If you had heard the roars!’-‘ One more word 

and I am done.’ Not long since a stalwart Kentuckian landed at the foot of the 
‘ Queen City* in the night. Carrying a high head, and not looking well to his ways, 
he very soon stumbled over the carcass of an animal well known in * these diggings.* 
Picking his dignity out of the mud, he devoutly exclaimed, ‘O, d — n such a town! When 
men die, they go to hell, but when hogs die, they go to Cincinnati !*...* Thank 
you for nothing !* Signor ‘ T. S.’ Your * offer* is most respectfully declined. Its ad¬ 
vantages are preeminent, certainly. When we publish six serial articles that ‘ may 
be good for nothing,’ we shall be content to ‘ abide the verdict of our readers.’ We 
rather choose to judge of such matters individually and professionally, and we generally 
do. Our correspondent, in his prospective calculations, reminds us of a young ‘ Hoosier* 
who presented himself to the captain of one of our western steam-boats, stating that 
he had been ill for several weeks, was entirely out of money, and wished a situation. 
The captain replied that there was no situation on his boat that was vacant. * Well,* 
said the Hoosier, ‘ I do n’t care what it is; but I must have some situation.’ * I have 
n’t any for you, I am sorry to say,’ replied the Captain. * Well now look here, Cap¬ 
tain,’ said the Hoosier, ‘ we won’t waste words about it; I tell you what I ’ll do; I ’ll 
engage with you for the season for five hundred dollars, and at the end of that time if 
you do n’t like me, I'll buy the boat /* An attractive offer that, with good security; 
and quite akin to the ‘ on-sight on-seen’ arrangement suggested by our correspon¬ 
dent ... It ‘ doos seem’ but fair, (having given so prolonged a ‘ lift’ elsewhere to 
Miss Plato,) that we should let Mr. Abram Gaul, the colored Apollo of Boston, have 
an opportunity to be heard in his last anniversary address to his patrons. His muse 
this year has been uncommonly propitious: 


* Eighteen hundred forty-eight! 

This year I want to clean your paint, 

Your floors and windows like to do — 

Your carpets shake two by two. 

‘ Clean boots and shoes — fourpence a pair, 

So every one clean boots may wear; 

And all the work purpose to do, 

Proportion to both boot and shoo. 

YOL. XXXI. 23 


'I thank all that’s been kind to five 
A little work that I might live ; 

Many others too I do disdain; 

They want the work, but give no gain. 

’I keep a place in Old Flag-Alley; 

You ’ll find mo there both late and early K 
In Change Avenue; people, call 
At No. three — find Abram Gaul-’ 
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‘ The New-Orleans Miscellany ’ is the title of a monthly periodical, 1 devoted to the 
interests of popular science, and to the advancement of southern literature,* the January 
number of which has just reached us from the * Crescent City.’ The editor and pro¬ 
prietor is Mr. D. Macaulay, LL. D., and he enters upon his duties with evident spirit 
and determination. His initial number comes before us with a good variety of mate¬ 
riel, and not a little variety of quality. The editor’s own efforts awaken a favorable 
opinion of his ability. His opening paper upon the ‘ New Year* bespeaks much health¬ 
ful thought, and at the same timfe reveals an unpractised style. In the following sen¬ 
tences he expresses himself with forceful fervor. He is speaking of the * light which 
has shone upon the nations‘ When the sanctuary became a prison and the nurse be¬ 
came a jealous step-mother, this same spirit, oppressed beneath the gathered wrongs 
of a thousand years, exploded like a mine, casting monks and monasteries, popes and 
prelates, to the four winds of heaven ; letting in the genial light of that truth which 
makes free, upon the besotted ignorance that had so long enslaved the nations ; which 
speaking through Wiclif, and Luther, and Arnold of Brescia, made Leo and his 
minions quail; that in our day has locked the wheels of Juggernaut, scaled the wall 
of China, and girdled the earth with hymns of Christian worship.* The in^ue nee of 
this spirit, he adds, is now felt ‘ wherever a family meets at the fireside, wherever a spire 
stands the silent remembrancer of the mission of Jesus, wherever the newspaper spreads 
its ample page.’ We are sorry to find a gentleman who can write thus, speaking, far¬ 
ther on, of associations • redolent with rich and kindly feelings,’ (as though detectable 
by the sense of smell,) and sending forth such stiltish and affected sentences as these: 
‘There are omens of good all around us. The fellow of the monkey skin has been 
recognised on the back of the chattering denizen of the bush, and has lost its power 
to frighten; the oak and ash, which in wide gyrations ground out perpetual interces¬ 
sion with Heaven, have been recognized in the more sonorous and sweet voices of 
hymning winds through bowing tree-tops, and man has worshipped God in his own 
temples, in spirit and in truth ; seeing there His bright and glorious self-manifestations. 
And the lawn and the long face, the pallium and the stole — what are these, but the oak, 
and ash, and monkey skins of men, who have gotten beyond the eating of lizards and 
snails, and raw horse-flesh V * Parlous words’ these ; and how inferior to the easy, na¬ 
tural manner in which, elsewhere, the same writer speaks, in a vein of pleasant humor, 
of his ‘ first article:’ 

' I have *till a copy of it in my possession. It is written with great neatness, folded with much 
elegance, and endorsed, in a fine copperplate-looking hand, 'Sonnet Addresned to the Moon, August 
17th, 1799.’ 1 would not part with it tor a very great sum. It was not suited, however, to the mre 
in wlych it was written. It went beyond the poetry of its limes. It was the anticipation of a light 
of a more brilliant day ; a peurl, in short, which had been cast to the swine. Such, at least, was the 
opiuiou I had occasion to form of it, when iu the notes to correspondents, of a literary magazine, 
long since deceased,! rend with mingled scorn and indignation, the following notice of it: ‘The son¬ 
net to the Moon is inadmissible ; we advise the author to procure a divorce from his muse. She 
will never do him any credit; we suspect she is given to drink.’ 1 Indeed!’ said I, * the malicious, 
unimaginative fool!' —and I closed the book, and never looked into any of its succeeding numbers,' 

Among the articles not by the editor we remark one, the first of a series, upon 
* Living Authors ,’ which numbers, it is to be hoped, may improve as they udvance. 
The first of the series treats of Mr. Simms. It is an amusing paper. After inform¬ 
ing us that Mr. Simms, through pecuniary disability, had few advantages of early 
education, having been apprenticed to a druggist, which occupation, after a few years, 
he found uncongenial to his mind, and setting forth other the like important facts, the 
critic passes to a consideration of his merits as an author. The ‘ negative affirmatiou’ 
rather prevails in the article ; a 8, * If not the first of living writers, he is,* etc.; ‘ If 
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not as brilliant as Macaulat, he is nevertheless/ and so forth. The critic’s facts 
are not less striking than his opinions. He tells us that Mr. Simms’ 4 Tales of the 
Wigwam and the Cabin’ have received universal praise from the leading European 
journals!’ Is Blackwood’s Magazine a ‘ leading journal ?’ We believe so. Our 
readers have heard Blackwood’s ‘ praise’ of the work, and that is the only ‘ Euro¬ 
pean’ notice of the book that we have been so fortunate as to encounter. All who 
have ever met, or who shall hereafter meet, Mr. Simms, will be able at once to detect 
the unfaithfulness of this personal limning: ‘ Mr. Simms in person is tall , with a pro¬ 
fusion of auburn locks , half shading his broad and massive forehead Now Mr. 
Simms’ hair is dark, 6hort and stiff, and his forehead low and unphrenological, in a 
marked degree. Surely errors like these should have been avoided. But we are gos- 
sipping of our new Southern contemporary overmuch. We wish well to the 4 Mis¬ 
cellany,’ and shall be glad to further its interests. We place it upou our exchange 
list with pleasure. . . . * Young Knick’ and his happy little sister have just made 
an incureion or * raid’ into the sanctum ; and in the absence of 4 Maggie,’ the nursery 
maid, have flourished abundantly hereabout, for the space of an hour; driving all 
editorial thoughts out of mind, and while playing themselves, playing ‘ the very deuce* 
with our gossipry. Regarding them with emotions which would have been unmixed 
but for a sense of duty to our readers, wo could n’t help calling to mind Hood’s whim¬ 
sical ode to his son, some three years and a half old: 


•Thou happy, happy elf! 

(But stop— first let me kiss away that tear,) 
Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My lore, he’s poking pons into his ear,) 

Thou merry laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather-light, 

Untouched by sorrow, ami unsoiled by *»n, 

(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin!) 

•Thou little tricksy Pick! 

With aotic toys *o funnily bcstuck, 

Light ns the singing bird that wings the nir, 

(The door! the door! he ’ll tumble dowu the stair!) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 

(Why, Jane, be ’ll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 

In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents! —(I)rut the boy, 
There goes my ink!) 

•Thou cherub^but of earth: 

Fit play-fellow for Fays by moon-light pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 

(That dog will bile him if he pulls his tail!’) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
8ingiug in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 

(Another tumble — that’s his precious nose !) 
Thy father’s pride and hope ! 

(He ’ll break the mirror with the skipping-rope!) 


With pure heartnewly stamp’d from nature’smint 
(Where did he learn that squint)) 

4 Thou young domestic dove! 

(He’ll have that juir off with another shove!) 
Dear nurseling of the Hymcnial nest! 
(Are those lum clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of inrtu ! 

(He ’ll climb upon the table ; that’s his plan!) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of daw mug life, 
(IIo ’s got u knife !’ 

Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, uo clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on! 

‘Toss the light bull,bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick!) 
With fancies buoyant os the thistle-down, 
Prompting the fuce grotesque, aud autic brisk, 
With muny a lumb-like frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown,) 
Thou pretty opening rose! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your noae !) 
Palmy, and breathing music like the South, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth!) 

Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 

(1 wish that window bad au iron bar!) 

Hold as the hawk, gentle as the dove, 

(1 ’ll tell you what, my love ; 

1 cannot write unless he’s scot above!’ 


It would be difficult to say which predominates here; affection, anxiety, or annoy¬ 
ance ; at all events, each of the three are forcibly represented. . . . The Brothers 
Harper have just published two brown-covered, double-columned, indifferently- 
printed romances, by Alphabet James, Esquire, the 4 distinguished’ and most volu¬ 
minous English novelist, entitled * The Convict ’ and 4 The Last of the Fairies' Our 
own opinion of Mr. James, as an author, is well expressed by Douglas Jerrold, in 
a recent number of his 4 Weekly Newspaper :’ 4 We do not accuse him of misapply¬ 
ing a great genius ; he has no genius, properly so called; no creative power; no Pro- 
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methean fire ; he has not even very brilliant talents or finished cleverness. He has 
a serviceable but not over-ardent imagination, a good flow of words, great industry in 
composition, and a decided aversion to any sort of recognized moral evil.* He is a pen- 
and-ink author entirely. . . . One of the enticements to enlistment for the anny in 
Mexico is a large hand-bill, setting forth, in grandiloquent phrase, the glory and honor 
to be acquired, the comforts to be enjoyed, and the money to be gained, by becoming a 
soldier, and forthwith marching upon the enemy. But a single line at the bottom of the 
hand-bill, in letters impolitically large, we should say, seems to throw an air of * dubt- 
osity’ over the whole concern: ‘ O 3 Two hollars per man will be given to any one 
who will induce enlistments for the army.' We saw a forlorn-looking vagabond wist¬ 
fully perusing one of these affiches , but when he came to the last line, he drew down 
the comers of his mouth, and with a single exclamatory monosyllable, sufficiently ex¬ 
pressive but not over-classic, he turned and went his way. An old and esteemed friend, 
upon whom no * good thing 1 is ever lost, and who understands word-painting, as well 
orally as with his pen, has recorded for us a scene of which he was reminded by a men¬ 
tion of the foregoing circumstance: 

On a trouting-excursion laat summer, in the interior of Warren county, which I design, one day, 
to tell you all about, »e stumbled on ‘ a character;’ one of those geniuses that hang about stable* 
during the day and the barrooms at night; never going to bed and yet always asleep; whom th* 
cold and hungry traveller (arriving at twelve o’clock at night, and obliged to start at three o’clock in 
the morning in order to * get through,') usually finds rolled up in a buffalo-robe and stowed away in 
' the bunk,’ or perhaps lying on two chairs by a stove, in which the last ember gives unequivocal 
signs of going to sleep also. He is roused with difficulty, slowly unwinds himself, and after a jaw- 
dislocating yawn or two 4 stirs his stumps,' makes up the fire, and awakens the individual who has 
the keys of the liquor department He is never trusted w ith them. His name is ‘ Bill,’ that being 
the universal patronymic of all men of his * condition,' as Toot’s * Game-chicken’ has it. 

‘ Well, it was with ‘Bill’ that we were trotting along, just after sunrise, in the month of Jun*. 
The fragrant air, so balmy, soft, and delicious, bore on its breath an odor such as Boz, in his veritable 
history of Mrs. Gamp, describes: * It seemed as though some fairy from a wine-vault bad flitted by, 
and slightly hiccupped.’ ‘What a beautiful village!' I exclaimed; ‘how quiet and shut out from 
the rest of the world! Surely that must be a pleasant place to live in!’ ‘Yes,’ said Bill,’ it’s bet¬ 
ter than it used to be.’ * Why, how’s that V * O well,’ said he, * them was the hardest set of sucker* 
lived there as ever I knowed. They drinked a power of rum, and it was poor rum too; and they 
wouldn’t work, no how. They was the laziest set of devils ever I see ; but they are pretty well got 
rid of now. I call myself the best friend that town ever had.’ * How so, Bill ?’ * Well, you see, 
when this Mexican war broke out they had a recruiting company down to the Springs, and 1 ’listed 
more than forty on ’em. I made money out of it, too. I got two dollars a head. I driv’ a good busi¬ 
ness, and I took my money and invested it in cows. I've got more than twenty head o’cow. I’m 
goiug to start a dairy to-rights. I lost two head o’cow last month with the murrain.’ ‘ But, Bill, 
•bout those fellows that you ’listed ? What became of them ? Did you ever hear of them afterward t 
Has any of them returned V ' No, not as 1 know on.’ ‘ What didn’t get shot got sick with the dys¬ 
entery, I heer’d ; they say it mowed ’em off pretty fast. I told ’em a whole lot of fine stories, all 
about the ‘HaIIs of Montezumas,’ and the gold that could be bad just for digging for it, and they 
could get just as much liquor as they wanted. I did hear some ou ’em won't well pleased when they 
got there, and fouud things so different from what they cal'lated. Howsomdever, I got my money* 
and t hav’utseen any on ’em sence, and I do n’t much expect to.’ 

‘ But to leave Bill for the present: do you ever notice quite a number of young, tidy-looking gen¬ 
tlemen, dressed iu blue, promenading the streets ; always to bo seeu in the Park, on the City-Hall 
steps, or lounging carelessly about the Fountain, waiting for somebody that never seems to come? 

' Seems to come,’ I say, but they do come — and they go. These aro the Mexican decoys. Coming 
through the Park, a few days since, 1 saw one of them engaged in charming an innocent look¬ 
ing man with a 'stone in his bat,’ bis face radiant with smiles and liquor. He had been telling 
him t I could discover by the victim’s gestures and expressions, what a delightful time (be soldier* had 
of if: how easy; ' no work ; good pay; nothing to do ;’t was a delightful sail up the Gulf; pleasant 
companions; and when you return, you return covered all over with glory, and a land-warrant in 
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your pocket And then such great sport in shooting the d — d Mexicans; o’ *t was delicious! * You 
could fetch ’em,' (1 heard the pleasant little soldier say, as he swung his little rattan with a careless 
air between his legs, and winked knowingly as 1 passed by,)' you could fetch 'em at fiAyor sixty 
yards.' D — n it!’ said the lubricated victim, bringing an imaginary rifle to his eye, 'I can fetch 
'em at a hundred!’ The little anaconda swallowed him ; and he is now on his way to the ' Halls of 
the Montezumas I'' _ 

A rare and * matter-full book’ (a pleasure to read, and a delight to remember the 
giver,) is that which we have just received from an esteemed friend in a sister city, 
intituled * Sir Thomas Overbury his Wyfe } with Additions of News Characters t 
and many other Wittie Conceits , never before imprinted .* It was printed and sold 
at the ‘ Signe of the Beare, in Paul’s Church-yard,’ 1632. Observe the sententious¬ 
ness of a few excerpts: 

'Modesty is both the mind’s and body’s beauty mot.' 

* Beauty in decent shape and colours lies; 

Colours the matter are, and shape the soul.' 

Here is a flattering female portrait; but there are proofs existing at this day that 
it is a faithful likeness: ‘ She reads over her face every morning, and sometimes blots 
out pale and writes red. Her devotion is good clothes ; they carry her to church, ex¬ 
press their stuff and fashion, and are silent; if she be more devout, she lifts up a cer¬ 
tain number of eyes instead of prayers, and takes the sermon, and measures out a nap 
by it, just as long. She sends religion afore to sixty, where she never overtakes it, or 
drives it before her again.’ Here ensues a ‘ better style of person:* * Her chaste 
beauty is like the bellows whose breath is cold, but makes others bum. Dishonesty 
never comes nearer than her eares, and then Wonder stops it out, and saves Virtue 
the labor. She wears good clothes, but never better. She hath a content of her 
owne, and so seekes not an husband, but finds him. Now she is given fresh and alive 
to a husband, and she doth nothing more than love him, for she takes him to that 
purpose. So his good becomes the business of her actions, and she doth herself kind¬ 
ness upon him. She is his adopted self. After his, her chiefest virtue is a good hus¬ 
band ; for she is he .’ ... We wish to record what we conceive to be an illustra¬ 
tion of * black ingratitude.* The eloquent and witty Alvan Stewart, the well- 
known ‘ Friend of the Colored Race,’ not long ago spoke these fervent words in a 
court of justice: * Every drop of blood ever propelled by a human heart, or that ever 
pulsated in a human wrist, came from one great common fountain, one vast reservoir, 
and flows on through the arteries and veins of successive generations, proving its iden¬ 
tity of creation, whether it rolls through the arteries of an emperor or flows in the 
veins of a beggar, or irrigates the clay of a philosopher, or curdles in the flesh of a 
bondman; whether the sun of Africa has painted him with enduring black, or the 
shades of the Caucasian mountains have bleached him up to white, or the chocolate 
plains of India and prairies of America have embrowned him with the color of their 
soils; the same purple stream flows on, through oppressor and oppressed, king or sub¬ 
ject, saint or sinner; affirming the great truth recorded in the Scriptures, that God 
* made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on the face of the earth, from the 
rising of the sun to his going down ;* wherever cold freezes or heat scorches, where- 
ever grief is pain or misery is distress.’ Now this view of equality, which Mr. Stew¬ 
art has so often and so especially applied in favor of the negro slave, was virtually 
set at naught recently by the following ungrateful toast, offered by a ‘ colored brother :* 

' Massa Alvan Stewart : He got white face, but a black heart ." 
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An esteemed friend and only too infrequent correspondent, in a neighboring eastern 
State, alluding to the recent death of the lamented George H. Colton, editor of the 
‘ American Whig Revietti ,* writes us: * It grieved me to hear of his death. I always 
make the case of one like him my own, and never know how to reconcile it Dark, 
dark, dark is the river which we must all pass over, /rive reges , site inopes coloni - 
Horace sometimes touches on this subject well: 

‘Linquknda tellus, et domus ot placed*, 

Uxor, neque harum qua* col is arborum 
Te prater invisas cupressos 
Uila brcvem dominum aequoter.' 

The reader will find in preceding pages a touching tribute of affection to hw mo*- 
ther, written by Mr. Colton on the fly-leaf of a volume of the Greek Classics. A 
single stanza of that poem describes, with artistic fidelity, the scene of the last resting 
place of his mother, by the side of her mother and ours: 

4 Round the blue heavens the light clouds fly, 

And soothingly the soft winds sigh, 

And peacefully the waters lie 
The hills between; 

O! could thy voice to mine reply, 

How blest the scene !’ 

Upon a sweeter spot the great sun in all his course looks not down. Nature has no 
lovelier scene from whence the departed may arise to a celestial paradise in the ‘ realms 
of bliss.* . . . We did not think to have alluded again in these pages to our some¬ 
time belligerent correspondent, Professor Tayler Lewis, until a distinct question of 

* adjourned veracity * had been settled between himself and the publisher of this Maga¬ 
zine ; but we cannot well resist the temptation to illustrate our own recorded impres¬ 
sions by these recent remarks of the editor of the * Tribune * daily journal: ‘ The Pro¬ 
fessor * has often claimed to fill our own columns with articles surcharged with venom, 
and we have sometimes indulged him, for peace’s sake, while our better judgment re¬ 
volted at the concession. We know no other man so rabidly controversial. A simple 
statement that a book, maintaining dogmas averse to his own, ‘ seems written in a 
candid spirit,’ is enough to provoke him to acrid and interminable protestations forth¬ 
with. We trust there is nothing in the creed of any Christian people to make a man 
necessarily so uneasy and disagreeable ; if there is, they have our heart-felt sympathy.* 

• Ditto to Mr. Burke !* . . . The story of ‘ The Captured Banner ,* in preceding 
f>ages, (the writer of which has recently enlisted for life under the white banner of 
matrimony,) will arrest the attention of the reader. We are assured that ‘ it is found¬ 
ed,* as is also the ensuing anecdote, which was derived from the First Lieutenant of 
Admiral Coe’s vessel. In an engagement with Admiral Brown, of the Buenos 
Ayrean service, not long after the capture of the aforesaid banner, Coe had fired 
every shot from his lockera: 

‘What shall we do, Sir?’ asked his first Lieutenant,; * we’ve not a single shot aboard; round, 
grape, canister, and double-headed, are all gone.' 

‘Powder gone, eh?’ asked Cor. 

4 No, Sir; got lots of that yeL' 

‘ We bad a d—d hard cheese, a round Dutch one, for dessert at dinner to day; do you remember 
it t’ said Cob. 

4 1 ought to; I broke the carving-knife in trying to cut it, Sir.’ 

4 Are there any more aboard V 

4 About two dozen ; we took ’em from a drogher.’ 

4 Will they go into the eighteen pounders?’ 

* By thunder, Commodoro, but that’s the idea! I’ll try ’em,’ cried the first luflT. 

And a few minutes after, the fire of the old 4 Santa Maria,’ (Cos’s ship.) which had ceased entirely, 
was redpened, and Admiral Brown found more shot flying over his head. Directly one of them 
struck his mainmast, and as it did so, shattered and flew in every direction. 
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* What is that they are firing?’ a«ked Brown; hut nobody could toll. 

* Directly another one came in through a port, aud killed two men who stood near him ; then striking 
the opposite bulwarks, burst into flinders. 

* By Jove ! this is too much ; this is some new-fangled paixhan or other; I don’t like ’em at all;' 
cried Brown ; and then, as four or five more of them came slap through his sails, be gave the order 
to fill-away, and actually backed out of the fight, receiving a parting broadside of Dutch cheeses.’ 

We confidently trust there are few of our readers who do not sometimes, nay, we 
know they must often think, with pensiful heart, of that struggle, which whether it be 
of moments or hours, or days or weeks, or months or years, in brief agony or length* 
oned tediousness is yet the same — the struggle with the Last Enemy that shall be 
destroyed — Death. Sleeping or waking, in some form of reality or shape of fancy, 
comes the dread thought that we must soon go hence and be here no more forever. 

4 No man,’ says Overbury, 4 truly goes to bed till he dies, nor wakes till he be dead.* 
An eloquent modem divine, in a recent funeral discourse, speaking of this continually 
repeated struggle of life with death, of nature with dissolution, says, with equal force 
and beauty: 4 We can hold parleyings with the Destroyer; we can make a trace 
with him for a time; we cab deal with symptoms by science, and prolong our days 
by care; but the process is still the same, and the result the same. Life grapples 
with Death ; and the strife may hold out long, but Death always comes off victorious. 
One after another is encountered and overthrown, and still Death unwearied seeks his 
man. The furrow on the brow and the paleness of the cheek ; the features becoming 
more thin and the step more unsteady; all these are the signs and tokens Death puts 
upon his victims when he marks them for his own. The time is coming with us all. 
The change we see in one anothere’ face after the interval of no more than a single 
year, is too plain a symptom to be mistaken. The tokens of Death we read in one 
another. We know that we are wearing them ourselves. Gradually but surely we 
are walking together toward the silent valley; and it will not be long before we are 
all gathered there.* ... We heard last evening an anecdote which illustrates, we 
cannot help thinking, the justice of the remarks which we made in our last number 
touching the bizarre style of preaching of such divines as 4 Elder Knapp,* the eccen¬ 
tric travelling revivalist, Mr. Burchard, and clergymen of their class. At a 4 watch¬ 
meeting,* on New-Year’s eve, the minister alluded to, just before the hour of twelve, 
after one of the oddest and most grotesque displays of clerical eloquence, pointed sud¬ 
denly to the clock, and in Stentorian tones exclaimed, 4 It is just on the point of twelve! 
The clock will soon begin to strike, and where will you be! God is waiting to have 
you 4 close in * with the offers of mercy before that clock strikes! I have called, will 
you refuse ? Let *s see who in this assembly will come out for the Lord, before the 
year is gone forever !* The premonitory 4 tick * before striking was now heard, and 
the speaker exclaimed, 4 Let all those who are willing to come out for Christ rise and 
press forward to the altar !* Nearly all the assembly rose and crowded toward the 
pulpit; and while in the act of doing so, a maudlin person (who, from the peculiar 
reputation of the speaker, had come there to be amused , and brought other kindred 

spirits with him for the like purpose,) rose and said: 4 Mr. P-, what the d — 1 is the 

reason you don’t put the other side of that question ? T-h-at-’s no way to take a 
vote!* Is any comment necessary upon a fact like this? . . . The enterprising 
Brothers Harper have issued an edition of the Life of the Chevalier Bayard , 
so well known to the world as the pure, brave and courteous gentleman. It is com¬ 
piled by Mr. W. G. Simms, who, according to the 4 Literary World * authors* and pub¬ 
lishers* journal, has collected the most approved lives of Batard, and so availed 
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himself of the collateral suggestions of other works, as to make a judicious narrative, 
both as it regards the authenticity of the facts and the sequence of the events. It 
is in compilations like the ‘ Life of Marion,’ and the present work, that Mr. Simms 
will secure more reputation, and far more profit than in original adventure. 


' Let me meet Death on the drear ocean's waste ; 

For well I know that mighty shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep.' 

This aspiration was forcibly embodied, some yeare since, in a marine story in these 
pages ; wherein, in an episode, the writer portrayed the fervor of his desire to be buried 
at sea, that his body, held in the dense medium of the mid-deep ocean, might 
float forever undecayed, and safe from the dangers of the rarer flood in which the 
monsters of the deep disport themselves. A modem poet, J. Bayard Taylor, in a 
late number of Graham’s Magazine, has even a more poetical thought: 


* Beneath the awfal silence of the sky, t 

Upon some mountain summit never trod, | 
Through the bright ether would 1 climb, to die 
Afar from mortals, and alone with Gon! [ 
To the pure keeping of the stainless air j 

Would 1 resign my feeble, failing breath, j 
And with the rapture of an answered prayer 

Welcome the kiss of Death! I 


‘ The soul, which wrestled with that doom of pain, 
PROMETHKUfl-like, its lingering portion here. 
Would there forget the vulture and the chain, 
And leap to freedom from its mountain-bier! 
AH that it ever knew, of noble thought, 

Would guide it upward to the glorious track, 
Nor the keen pangs by parting anguish wrought. 
Turn its bright glances back!’ 


There, on the earth’s heights, instead of the sea’s depths, would he be resolved to 
the elements in the ‘ slow storms of ages,’ his requiem the loud winds and the solemn 
diapason of God’s awful thunder, and the cold icy peak, fading in the sky, his sublime 
monument! ... We saw at the opera the other evening—and heard too, as no 
one in his neighborhood could help doing—a person who might have sat, without the 
exception of a single feature, for this portrait by Overbury, in his ‘ Newcs:' ‘ He has 
travelled, but has seen more than he has perceived. His attire speaks French and 
Italian, and his gait cries ‘ Behold me !* He censures all things by countenances and 
shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping. He is long-winded, 
and able to speak more with ease than any man can endure to hear with patience. 
The current of his speech is closed with an Ergo; and whatever be the question, the 
truth is on his side. ’T is a wrong to his reputation to be ignorant of any thing, and 
yet he knows not that he knowB nothing.* ... We relieve ‘ M.* of any * suspense’ 
at once. His * Glory of American Forests’ is a piece of sheer amateur description. 
We would lay a small wager, though we seldom do such a thing, that he never was 
in an American forest in his life. There is no more chance of the insertion of his 
* poem’ in the Knickerbocker than there is of a thaw in Zembla. Hear the late 
Rev. Mr. Peabody, in a single verse, paint the scene which our would-be correspondent 
has daubed over ten times the amount of canvass to effect, and made after all only 
night-mare kind of wilderness-landscape: 

* God of the forest's solemn shade! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 

Lifts up admiring eyes to Thee : 

But more majestic far they stand, 

When ride by ride their ranks they form , 

And wave on high their plumes of green. 

And fight their battles with the storm /’ 

It will be behooveful in ‘ M.* hereafter, in descriptions of nature, to consult his feel¬ 
ing more and his imagination less. A natural fact is worth more than twenty ‘Jicts’ 
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in a picture of so sublime a feature of the earth as a wilderness of interminable 
woods. . . . The recent death, in a moment of insane despair, by his own hands, 
of Mr. Horace Wells, who had always borne a character of the highest respecta¬ 
bility, is a sad, sad event Life, to his spirit, sensitive of dishonor, was worth nothing 
with a brand upon it; and so, alone, in a gloomy cell, in disgrace, without a friend to 
counsel or acquaintance to advise, he drained the vital current from his heated veins. 
His relatives and friends have our warmest sympathies. He was the unquestionable 
inventor of the ‘ Letheon,' and his name, in connection with that now World-renowned 
vapor, has been frequently mentioned in these pages. . . . The abuses, let us say 
to our Baltimore friend, (who by the way seems to have ‘ more fluency than talency,*) 
which the rich man inflicts and the poor man suffere, will all be remedied by-and-by; 
if not here, at least hereafter. ‘ It cannot be,’ says a clever modem essayist, * that 
the Almighty will not at some time, and id His own inscrutable manner, equalize the 
disparities at which in this life we revolt. His omniscience, which, seeing through 
all the disguises of a corrupt nature, beholds the lecher in the priest and the virgin 
spirit in the unfortunate harlot; He who knows how favorably the conscience that 
has yielded to strong temptations compares with that which never felt the necessity 
of resisting one dishonest impulse ; He who beholds the injustice by which trembling 
innocence suffers at the bar where bloated arrogance presides ; He who has His quick 
ear ready to catch the dying murmur of the poor outcast, reluctant even in the last 
agony to let the world that has rejected him know how he feels its tyranny; He, in 
short, who knows the truth and the right, and can exhume them, though centuries of 
falsehood and wrong be piled above, has some great temple ready, where under His 
own infallible guidance that which was unjust on earth shall be remedied, and those 
who suffered injustice shall be redressed.’ . . . * The Snow-Storm' is too much like 
the Rev. Ralph Hoyt’s lines on the same theme, which were first noticed, for their 
truthfulness and simplicity, in these pages, and were afterward warmly commended in 
the * Morning News' daily journal, and other newspapers of the time. ... We gave 
some years ago to a young correspondent, residing at Gill, Massachusetts, the nom 
dt plume of * The Peasant Bard,' trader which signature he wrote several poetical 
articles for this Magazine. Among these was * The Lament of the Cherokee,' which 
contained two or three preeminently admirable stanzas. Some of our readers will 
remember these parts of verses: 

*0, soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 

And night o’er the far-distant forest is bending. 

Like the storm-spirit dark o’er the tremulous main!’ 

' Is it the low wind through the wet willows rushing, 

That fills with wild numbers my listening ear ? 

Or is some hermit-rill, in the solitude gushing. 

The strauge-playing minstrel whose music I hear V 

4 Great Spirit op Good, whose abode is the heaven, 

Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky, 

Wilt Thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 

Tet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry t 1 

The line we have italicised contains one of the most perfect similes we have ever 
encountered in the verse of any American poet. We have before us a poem entitled 
«Thanksgiving Eve,*by the same author, Mr. Josiah D. Canning. It evinces the finest 
domestic home-feeling, is full of quiet WiLKiE-like pictures, and with some few faults 
of versification, is rSally a most creditable production. It is preceded by a patriotic 
vol. xxxf. 24 
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and well-written * Invocation,’ and is dedicated, in a neat tribute, to the first of Ame¬ 
rican poets, (we might say, the first of living poets,) W. C. Bryant. . . . 4 How 
was Adah ejected from Paradise 7* asked a Sunday-school teacher recently of a great 
* Herculaneum fellow* of a pupil. * Why, he was snaked out!’ was the intelligent 
reply. . . . Some penny-a-liner has taken from an old 4 Table* of the Knicker¬ 
bocker the original anecdote of Talleyrand’s application to Benedict Arnold for 
a letter of introduction to this country, distended it to something less than a news¬ 
paper column, filled it with exclamation-points, italics and small-capitals, and palmed 
it off upon some journal as his own. The original anecdote was given to us by Jahes 
Hamilton, Esq., eldest son of the eminent Alexander Hamilton, who derived it 
from the lips of Talleyrand himself. . . . The following additional tribute to a 
‘pil* which has penetrated the very 4 bowels of the land,’ and is making a great stir 
in the community, has been sent to us, by 4 One who Nosey for publication. 4 The 
original may be seen at this office :* 

4 Mr Deer Sc*. : 8eing in your Magnzeenc a artikal upon the effitkasy of the Qraffcmberg Familf 
Pit, 1 beg leaf to orfer up my feebul testimony in beharf thereoff. Having lorat orl my hare on my 
*6(1,1 reaortid aa a last recourse to theabuve Pill, mixed with sum of the Grean-Mounting Ointmint, 
purchaaed at the DeepoL My hare gtcw rite off, aud my hed have been free from Dan Driff ever 
since. My wife orlso used it, who wore false hair; one box corsed the hare to stick fast to her hed, 
and she is now a living oruament to Soniety iu behalf of the Pil and Ointment. I am told the ingrce- 
duant parts cum from the vatly of Boheamiar, near Germany, and arrive in the Harver Paketa, oncet 
a-weak. It is a very rear substance, and knoue only too one single iudividgle, who resides in the 
He of White. He send over the pil in kakes, and if not eaten ou the passage generally arrives in 
time for consumption and orl other descases that flesh are hair to. The manager says their air a 
few more of ’em left.' 

The proprietor of this 4 rear substance’ may take up the song of the mountebank, 
as set down by an old English comic writer, and thus enlarge upon the various merits 
of his nostrum: 


* Is any deafe ? is any blinde 1 
Ur that relief from pain would fiudc? 

Is any foule that would be fame? 

Would any lady change her haire? 
Does any dreamo ? does any wulke ? 

Or in his tlcepe affrighted talke ? 

I come to cure whate’cr you fcele, 
Within, wuhoute, from bead to heale. 


1 Even all diseases that arise 
From ill-ilmposed crudities. 

From too much study, loo much paiue, 
From laziness and from a straine, 

From any humor doing harrao, 

Be ’t dry or moist, or cold or warme; 

I come to cure whate’er you feele, 
Within, without,from head to heale!’ 


Apropos of hair: that is a singular fact recorded by a receut American, touching 
the 4 ’air of the ’uman ’ead,* which has just come into our mind 4 in this connexion :* 
‘ At Caen, but a short distance from Rouen, there is u market, whither young girls re¬ 
sort, and stand hour after hour with their flowiug hair, rich and glossy, deriving addi¬ 
tional lustre from the contrast with their naked shoulders. This is the resort of the 
merchant-barbers, some of whom come even from England. The merchants pass 
along among them, examine the color, texture, evenness, and other qualities of the 
beautiful fleece, haggle for a sous, and finally buy. The hair then, after being cut as 
closely as possible to the head, is weighed and paid for, and the girl goes home to pre¬ 
pare for another shearing, or perhaps to purchase a husband with her money. An 
American girl prefers to let her hair turn to silver on her own head, or if it must be 
cut off, to enjoy the crop herself.’ . . . How is your wife ?’ said an 4 inquiring friend’ 
to a neighbor, in an adjoining county, the other day. 4 Why,* repjied the interrogated 
person, ‘she has a very painful bile on her arm, and she is not very well herself /* 
There seems a 4 distinction without a difference’ here, to our poor comprehension. Is 
there ? . . . We like not the argument of 4 C. S.’ against the philosophy of the lines 
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on ‘ Riches,’ quoted in our lust number. If we were, in justice to the All-Wise, to 
compare ourselves with the many who want what we possess, rather than with the 
few who possess what we want, we should prove ounelves less unworthy of the bless¬ 
ings which are now vouchsafed to us. Give us a competence, with health, an equable 
spirit and a cheerful heart, and we ask no more. ... * Waiter, bring me a catalogue 
and a towel,' said a person sitting near us the other day, at the dinner-tuble of the As- 
tor-Horse. It was not difficult to ‘ guess’ his business and his ‘ locality’ when at homo. 
Speaking of * catalogues,* reminds us of our friend Keese, of the auction-house of 
Cooley, Keese and Hill. He was selling a fine copy of Bacon the other evening. 

* How much for this Bacon ?* said he ; ‘ give us a bid; start it, gentlemen ; how much V 

* A shilling!’ exclaimed a moderate bidder. * Oh ! no!’ responded the auctioneer; 

* here’s * too much pork for a shilling !’ . . . We shall endeavor to find a place for 
the ‘ Incident in the Southern Ocean' Sea-tales, to be sure, have become somewhat 
too common ; but wo have been not a little interested in that part of the voyage de¬ 
scribed by our correspondent, in his qecond chapter, wherein are set forth, with over¬ 
minuteness perhaps, but with undeniable spirit, scenes 

* When the nights were long and the sea ran high. 

And the moon hid her face in the depths of the sky; 

And the tnast was strained and the canvass reut, 

By some demon on uugry message sent;’ 

and we think our readers will share with us the enjoyment which its perusal affbrded 
us. . . . There was much pleasant entertainment at the * Festival of the New- 
Yrrrk Burns Club,' which commemorated the birth-day of the renowned Bard of 
Scotland on the twenty-fifth instant. It is not for us to dwell upon the banquet itself; 
but we should be doing negative injustice to Messre. Clarke and Browne, of the 
‘ Franklin Coffee-House,* Maiden-lane, were we to omit to state, that the table, under 
their capable direction, was covered with all the delicacies of the season, admirably 
cooked and well served ; and that its ornaments, without being profuse, were national 
and in excellent taste. Some eighty members, with several invited guests, sat down 
to the feast, the President of the Club, James Linen, Esq., occupying the chair, sup¬ 
ported on his right by W. C. Bryant, Esq., Mr. J. E. Cooley, L. Gaylord Clark, 
and others, and on his left by Dr. Bartlett, of the ‘ Albion' weekly journal, Dr. 
Caldwell, and Alexander Watson, Esq. John S. Maxwell, Esq., officiated as 
Vice-President, having on his right Dr. Ferguson, and on his left Mr. Moody, of the 
‘ Old Countryman ’ weekly journal. Mr. William H. Wright officiated as Second 
Vice-President. The address to the Haggis, of which there was a capital specimen on 
the table, was being delivered, at the moment of our entrance, in a very clear and ef¬ 
fective manner by Major Sinclair ; after which the assembled company ‘ fell to’ with 
good grace and small delay. It is of course impossible for us, at the late hour at which 
we write, to do more than indicate the character of the proceedings, which were fresh 
and joyous to the close. After the toast to ‘To the Day, and a,' wha honor it!' had 
been drunk ‘ with all the honors,’ the President arose and introduced the second toast 
in a brief speech, replete with eloquence and true feeling, which was cordially received 
and warmly applauded. Among other remarks, he observed: 

1 Nature made the author of the Gentle Shepherd a poet, and oa it were out of compliment, she 
allowed him to live to a green old age, in the full enjoyment of hia fame and of bia ricne* ; but ho 
was no sooner gathered to his fathers, when she, as if impatient to produce a greater than he, shortly 
afterward pointed to a clay-built, alraw-thutched cottage on the banks of the Doon as the birth-place 
of our immortal Burns. Allan Ramsay died in January, 17M, and the grass of the Old Gray Friars 
church yard had only waved over his grave oue summer, before Burns was boro; for in January, 
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1750, this very day eighty-nine yean ago, he came weeping into the world tQ fulfil hia high and glo¬ 
rious destiny. Hillicx beautifully says: 

* And Borns, though brief the race he ran. 

Though rough and dark the path he trod. 

Lived, died, in form and soul a Mao. 

The image of his God.' 

* In every country and in every cliipe, where his countrymen are, (and they are scattered over the 
world,) will this day be honored with meetings such as the present; not only in the Land of Cakes, 
but on the shores of Erie and Qntario, iq tbe cities on the St. Lawrence, in the West India Islands ; 
in Australia; on the banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, and throughout the British dominions ; and 
while 1 an) now addressing you, thousands in the different sections of this vast and interesting land 
are singing his sougs, and clamorously joyful in his praise. The tide of his fame will roll onward 
with civilization, until it be coextensive with tbe habitable globe, until the world that so coldly ne¬ 
glected him when living shall ring with the glory of bis name.’ 

After other remarks, equally felicitous, the President gave the ? Genius of Burns,’ 
which was followed by his ‘ Highland Mary,’ executed by Mr. C^irehugh with 
feeling, and to the decided acceptation of the company. * The Queen ’ was here 
given, and drunk enthusiastically, with ‘ three times three,* as was also the toast to 

* The President of the United States,* which succeeded it The Vice-President, Mr. 
Maxwell, followed in an excellent speech, which we regret we can neither quote 
from with justice, nor copy entire, * any how.’ It was a warm, glowing tribute to 

* Old Scotia ’ and her sons, and was received with prolonged applause. A song, well 
sung by Mr. Eadie, was followed by Mr. Clirehugh, who paid a fitting tribute of ad¬ 
miration to our American poets, male and female, many of whom he mentioned per¬ 
sonally by name, including an especial reference to Mr. Bryant. Mr. Eadie, the 
Secretary, followed with a few observations introductory to a very clever poem, re¬ 
plete with manly sentiment and true Burns frankness, which he had received from a 
friend in Scotland, entitled ‘The Friend we can Trust.' Mr. Eadie concluded with 
a toast, which was welcomed with three rapturous cheers, to ‘The Land we Live in.* 
Mr. Keebe was here called upon,to respond to the toast in honor of ‘ The Poets of 
America,’ and his remarks, which wero in a strain of sly humor aud adroit sarcasm, 
were welcomed with unmistakeable acknowledgment. He spoke, among other things, 
of the permanent influence of the poetry of Burns upon the literature of Scotland, 
paid a handsome compliment to Bryant, and closed with a fervent sentiment in honor 
of Halleck, who had so truly appreciated the intellect and independence of two of 
Scotland’s noblest bards: 

* Thk Author of the ‘ Wild Rosie or Alloway,’ and of * Wyoming :* whose genius ha* woven 
an unfading wreath for the brow of Robert Burns and Thomas Campbell.’ 

Mr. Bryant, in response to the toast to * The Press? acknowledged in eloquent 
terms the enthusiasm with which a sentiment in connection with his name had been 
received. * While I am up,* he went on to say: 

* While I am up, allow me, Mr. President, to offer a toast. The beautiful metropolis of Scot¬ 
land is often called ‘ Auld Reekie,’ a familiar designation which her children are fond of giving her. 
It was first expressed, I dare say, when a little smoke went a great way. For my own part, wheu 
I visited Edinburgh, going northward from England, where 1 had left Manchester ami Birmingham, 
lying under the smoke of the huge chimneys of their manufactories; London, often dark at mid-day; 
and Sheffield, overshadowed by a cloud vomited from her mighty furnaces; aud when 1 saw the 
Scottish metropolis seated on her hills and crags, her massive piles of hewn stone cemented to the 
rocks on which they stood, looking as if they grew out of them, and like them were rooted in the 
earth; wheu 1 saw this peerless city, high up among the winds which swept away every wreath of 
smoke that rose from her chimneys, I acknowledged that she was indeed the finest and noblest in 
site, aspect, and architecture, but 1 could not help being disposed to deny her title to the name of 

* Auld Reekie.’ It was not for me, the child of another hemisphere, to quarrel with any appellation 
which the affectionate familiarity of her children might bestow upon her. In the brief visit 1 made 
to Edinburgh 1 learned to like her sons as much as 1 admired their mother. 1 shall not detain you 
with any labored eulogy upon them, but will compress what 1 have to say into a toast: 

Thi Sons ov ' Aold Rssxir with characters as solid as the rocks on which their city is built, 
aud won heajta as warm as their own hospitable hearths. 
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‘ Mr. Bryant having * the call,’ drew up Mr James Ewing Cooley, author of ‘ The 
American in Egypt,’ who, after acknowledging his gratitude for the highly flattering 
manner in which his health had been proposed, and the friendly warmth with which 
it had been responded to, said: 

It has been my fortune, Mr. President, to enjoy the pleuiog advantages of a wanderer, to some 
extent, in foreign countries. But of all tbe varied scenes of ray peregrinations, away from my own 
much-loved native land, whether it were in the mysterious regions of the Nile; around the awfully 
sublime summits of Sinai; among the astounding remains of Petrmu, or the ever interesting land of 
the Bible ; whether it were in the classic realms of Greece, or the art-abounding and sunuy climes of 
Italy; the castellated clifts of the Rhine, or tbe green fields and historic crounds of England, no 
spot that I have ever seen has afforded me more thrilling satisfaction than my visit to the land of 
Burns, the sceues of his brilliant, though brief, and, in some respects, sad career. Burns was the 
first poet that ever I read with much interest. His works awakened my taste, such as it is, and my 
love for the imperishable charms of poetry. He has therefore ever been a favorite with me; and 
my love for hint has increased with my ripening years. It was therefore with an affectionate interest 
that in my visit to the land of ‘ Old Scotia* I lingered amid the scenes of his youth and mauhood, and 
around tbe humble dwelling where in poverty he breathed out his noble spirit, and beside his tomb 
where all that was mortal of him now reposes.’ 

After other remarks in a kindred strain of eloquence and feeling, Mr. Cooley 
closed with the recitation, in excellent style, of ‘Tam O'Shanter ,’ (which every 
body seemed to hail with the hearty welcome of an old friend,) and the following 
toast: 

‘Our Adopted Brothers of Scotland:’ we giva them a cordial welcome to our home and 
hoarts.* 

At this stage of the proceedings, an individual, sandwiched between an eminent 
poet and a distinguished literary auctioneer, suddenly found himself upon his legs, in 
the act of responding to the call of the President, who certainly ought to have known 
better. ‘ That individual’ is reported by the Editor of the 4 Albion ,’ and we suppose 
correctly enough, to have been 

- 4 Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, who, being called upon 

by the President, rose and remarked in substance, that be was but too happy to he present on an 
occasion which was to do honor to tbe great poet of nature, Robert Burns. As he rode down with 
a frietni from a short trip into the country, to be present at that festival, and saw the scattered 
twinkling lights of the city growing denser and denser as he advanced, until they merged in the 
vast metropolis itself, he could not help thiuking how many unformed minds were growing up in 
the murky wilderness of dwellings around him that as yet knew not Burns, but in whose hearts his 
immortal verse would soen be endeuizened, and live there while lifo itself should last.' . . . ‘In 
the country, too, the 4 vast inland, stretched beyond the sight,’ it was the same. ‘ When, last sum¬ 
mer,’ said Mr. Clark, * I passed out of the great blue Huron, and sailed from Mackinaw up the 8L 
Mary’s, where only the canoe of the painted savage glides, and one small steamer occasionally plies, 
our craft stopped on that lonely stream at the only white man’s habitation from which a single smoke 
arises for a hundred and twenty miles of almost unbroken forest; and at that bouse, a mere woodiog 
station, I saw, with the Bible aud 4 The Pilgrim's Progress,’ a thumbed and tattered copy of tbe 
works of the immortal Burns. And so it will be found tbe universe over, wherever the English 
language is read or spokeu. How can 1 help closiug then with * any thing else’ than the sentiment: 

* Honor to the Memory of the Bmsrd qf Mature: the Poet of the World /' 

Mr. Moody, the Editor of the 4 Old Countryman ,* was speaking, (and that well, 
and to the point, too,) when an engagement compelled us to take a silent and reluct¬ 
ant leave of a table at which we had enjoyed—to make use of an expression which 
we do not recollect ever to have seen in print before — a ‘feast of reason and a flo^ 
of soul,’ and from which we bore away a sprig of 4 bonny Highland heather* and a 
circular slab of oat-meal cake, which articles, as General Jackson once said of a pair 
of excellent cow-hide boots which had been sent him by some patriotic citizen, we 
shall 4 hang up as a mirror,’ to remind us of the pleasure we enjoyed at the anniversary 
meeting of the 4 New-York Burns Club.’ May it live a thousand years ! — 4 and we be 
there to see.* ... * The Pioneers of New-York ’ is the title of Mr. C. F. Hoffman 4 ® 
discourse, delivered before the 4 St. Nicholas Society of Manhattan,’ at its last anni¬ 
versary. It reaches us at a late hour, and we have space but for a single extract; but 
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even that will indicate the spirit and character of the performance, which was received 
on its delivery with the most flattering applause : 

‘When next you hear 4 the principles of our Puritan ancestry’ appealed to in a New-York legis¬ 
lature, as authority here, repel with indignation the arrogant assumption over your own original 
sovereignty. And when again you ure told from a New-York rostrum that * the Pilgrim Fathers of 
Plymouth Hock’ first opened this continent and introduced freedom, religion and civilization here, 
on the soil which you tread, plant yourselves upon your own peculiar story, and let the barriers of 
history repel the offensive encroachment. 

4 If the question be that of priority of physical enterprise, point to Fort Orange at the head of 
the navigation of the Hudson in 1614, and tell them that the naval flag of New-York was fir*t hoisted 
in a barque built here in 1618, by the people who then owned the mastery of the seas. If the ques¬ 
tion be of political freedom, appeal to the ancient chatter of the Hudson river colonists, and the 
movement in this city in relation to ‘the stamp act,’ ten years before the famous 4 Boston tea-party.’ 
If of religious freedom, point to the article in our New-Netherland land-patents, securing perfect 
liberty of conscience. If the question be of religiou itself, as the sanction of our franchises, recall 
the sixth of September, 1645, proclaimed by the governor-general of New-Netherland as - a day of 
general thanksgiving to Goo Almighty, to be observed in churches of every persuasion throughout 
the province, in pious acknowledgment of the blessings which He has been pleased to bestow upoa 
this country.' And lastly, if the question be of civilization, and the onward spirit of the age, point 
to the genial and gentle habits of that people who, stern in their patriotism as they were free-hearted 
in their sports, furnished three martyrs to political liberty, (in 1691,) neither of whom were Puritans, 
each of whom represented a proiniuent type of our population.’ 

Sir Jonah Barrington, in his ‘Personal Sketches of his own Times, ’ a work very 
popular in England, relates an amusing anecdote of the eminent Curran : ‘ He had 
hoard somebody say, that any person throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stoop¬ 
ing low, holding out his arms and creeping along backward, might frighten the fiercest 
dog and put him to flight. He accordingly made the attempt on a miller’s animal in 
the neighborhood, who ‘ would never let the boys rob the orchard but found to his 
sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who did not care which end of a boy went fore¬ 
most, so that he could get a good bite out of it. 4 I pursued the instructions,’ said Curran ; 
* and, as I had no eyes save those in front, fancied the mastiff was in full retreat: but 
I was confoundedly mistaken ; for at the very moment I thought myself victorious, the 
enemy attacked my rear, and having got a reasonably good mouthful out of it, was 
fully prepared to take another before I was rescued. Egad, I thought for a time the 
beast had devoured my entire centre of gravity, and that I never should go on a steady 
perpendicular again !* . . . We are indebted to Messrs. Berford and Company, cor¬ 
ner of the Astor-House and Vesey-street, one among our most enterprising publishing 
and book-selling firms, for several numbers of ‘ Chambers’ Miscellany,’ 4 The Living 
Age, and for two numbers of * The Mysteries and Miseries of New-York ,’ by our 
well-known correspondent, 4 Ned Buntline.’ We had a notice of the first number of 
this publication in type for our last; but the appearance of a new number, and the near 
advent of another, have induced us to delay our review, until we can better enable our 
readers to judge of the author’s merits in this new field of composition. Meantime 
the first number has convinced the publisher, by that best of all arguments, the argu- 
menturn ad crumenam , that there is 4 something in it,’ for upward of ten thousand co¬ 
pies of the numbers have already been sold. . , . Several commendatory notices 
of new publications, including 4 Chambers’ Miscellany,’ Aqabsaiz’s and Mitciikl’s 
Lectures, 4 The Little Playmate,’ Dr. Francis’s Discourse, the 4 Musical Times,’ by 
Messrs. Watson and Burkhardt, 4 Eva,’ by Maturin, etc., have been crowded out 
of the present number. Notices of 4 The Mechanics' School ,’ (the very best of our 
city institutions,) of Banvard’s Panorama, etc., will appear in our next. . . . Some 
twenty articles, in prose and veree, received during the month, but which we lack 
present space to indicate by their titles, are filed for insertion in their convenient order. 
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THE HUNTING CAMP. 

1 The Perafe owt of Northamberlnnde, 

And a vowe to God raRvde he, 

That he wolde hunte in the raountayna 
Off Chyviat within dayea thre, 

In the manger of doughtfe Doel6a, 

• And all that ever with him be. ch«v T Chas». 

# 

Long before day-break the Indians broke up their camp. The 
women of Mene Seela’s lodge were as usual among the first that 
were ready for departure, and I found the old man himself sitting by 
the embers of the decayed fire, over which he was warming his with¬ 
ered fingers, as the morning was very chilly and damp. The pre¬ 
parations for moving were even more confused and disorderly than 
usual. While some families were leaving the ground, the lodges of 
others were still standing untouched. At this, old Mene Seela grew 
impatient, and walking out to the middle of the village, he stood with 
his robe wrapped close around him, and harangued the people in a 
loud, sharp voice. Now, he said, when they were on an enemy’s 
hunting-grounds was not the time to act like children ; they ought to 
be more active and united than ever. His speech had some effect. 
The delinquents took down their lodges and loaded their pack-horses; 
and when the sun rose, the last of the men, women and children had 
left the deserted camp. 

This movement was made merely for the purpose of finding a 
better and safer position. So we advanced only three or four miles 
up the little stream, before each family assumed its relative place in 
the great ring of the village, and all around the squaws were actively 
at work in preparing the camp. But not a single warrior dismounted 
from his horse. All the men that morning were mounted on inferior 
vol. xxxi. 25 
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animals, leading their best horses by a cord or confiding them to the 
care of small, slender boys. In parties of a dozen or more they be¬ 
gan to leave the groun 1 and ride rapidly away over the plains to the 
westward. For my part 1 had taken no food that morning, and not 
being at all ambitious of farther abstinence, I went into my host’s 
lodge, which bis squaws had erected with wonderful celerity, and sat 
down in the centre, as a gentle hint that I was hungry. A wooden 
bowl was soon set before me, filled with the nutritious preparation of 
dried meat, called pcmmican by the northern voyagers, and wasna by 
the Dahcotali. Taking a handful to break my fast upon, I left the 
lodge just in time to see the last baud of hunters disappear over the 
ridge of the neighboring hill. I mounted Pauline and galloped in 
pursuit, riding rather by the balance than by any muscular strength 
that remained to me. From the top of the hill I could overlook a 
wide extent of desolate and broken prairie, over which far and near 
a dozen little parties of naked horsemen were rapidly passing. I soon 
came up to the nearest, and we had not ridden a mile before all were 
united into one large and compact body. All was haste and eager¬ 
ness. Each hunter vras whipping on his horse, as if anxious to be 
the first to reach the game. In such movements among the Indians 
this is always more or less the case, but it was especially so in the 
present instance, because the head chief of the village was absent, 
and there were but few ‘ soldiers,’ a sort of Indian police, who among 
their other functions usually assume the direction of a buffalo hunt. 
No man turned to the right hand or to the left. We rode at a swifl 
canter straight forward, up hill and down hill, and through the stiff ob¬ 
stinate growth of the endless wild-sage bushes. For an hour and a 
half the same red shoulders, the same long, black hair rose and fell 
with the motion of the horses before me. Very little was said, though 
once I observed an old man severely reproving Raymond for having 
left his rifle behind him, when there was some probability of encoun¬ 
tering an enemy before the day was over. As we galloped across a 
plain thickly set with sage-bushes, the foremost riders vanished sud¬ 
denly from sight, as if diving into the earth. The arid soil was cracked 
into a deep ravine. Down we all went in succession and galloped in 
a line along the bottom, until we found a point where, one by one, 
with a painful effort the horses could scramble out. Soon after we 
came upon a wide shallow stream, and as we rode swiftly over the 
hard sand-beds and through the thin sheets of rippling water, many 
of the savage horsemen threw themselves to the ground, knelt on the 
sand, snatched a hasty draught, and leaping back again to their seats, 
galloped on again as before. 

Meanwhile scouts kept in advance of the party; and now we began 
to see them on the ridge of the hills, waving their robes in token that 
buffalo were visible. These however proved to be nothing more than 
old, straggling bulls, feeding upon the neighboring plains, who would 
stare for a moment at the hostile array and then gallop clumsily off. 
At length we could discern several of these scouts making their sig¬ 
nals to us at once; no longer waving their robes boldly from the 
top of the hill, but standing lower down, so that they could not be 
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seen from the plains beyond. Game worth pursuing had evidently 
been discovered. The excited Indians now urged forward their tired 
horses even more rapidly than before. Pauline, who was still sick 
and jaded, began to groan heavily ; and her yellow sides were dark¬ 
ened with sweat. As we were crowding together over a lower inter¬ 
vening hill, I heard Reynal and Raymond shouting to me from the 
left; and looking in that direction, I sa\tf them riding away behind a 
party of about twenty mean-looking Indians. These were all the 
relatives of Reynal’s squaw Margot, who not wishing to take part in 
the general hunt, were riding toward a distant hollow, where they 
could discern a small band of buffalo which they meant to appropriate 
to themselves. I answered to the call by ordering Raymond to turn 
back and follow me. He reluctantly obeyed, though Reynal, who had 
relied on his assistance in skinning, cutting up, and carrying to camp 
the buffalo that he and his party should kill, loudly protested and de¬ 
clared that we should see no sport if we went with the rest of the 
Indians. Followed by Raymond, I pursued the main body of hunters, 
while Reynal, in a great rage, whipped his horse over the hill after his 
ragamuffin relatives. The Indians, still about a hundred in number, 
rode in a dense body at some distance in advance. They galloped 
rapidly forward, and a cloud of dust was flying in the wind behind 
them. I could not overtake them until they had stopped in a mass on 
the side of the hill where the scouts were standing. Here, each 
hunter sprang in haste from the tired animal which he had ridden, and 
leaped upon the fresh and powerful horse that he had brought with 
him. There was not a saddle or a bridle in the whole party. A piece 
of buffalo robe girthed over the horse’s back, served in place of the 
one, and a cord of twisted hair, lashed firmly round his lower jaw, an¬ 
swered for the other. Eagle feathers were dangling from every mane 
and tail, as badges of merit, insignia of courage and speed. As for 
the rider, he wore no other clothing than a light cincture at his waist, 
and a pair of moccasins. He had a heavy whip, with a handle of solid 
elk-horn, and a lash of knotted bull-hide, fastened to his wrist by an 
ornamental band. His bow was in his hand, and his quiver of otter 
or panther skin hung at his shoulder. Thus equipped, some thirty of 
the hunters galloped away toward the left, in order to make a circuit 
under cover of the hills, that the buffalo might be assailed on both 
sides at once. The rest impatiently waited until time enough had 
elapsed for their companions to reach the required position. Then 
riding upward in a body, we gained the ridge of the hill and for the 
first time came in sight of the buffalo on the plain beyond. 

They were a band of cows, four or five hundred in number, who 
were crowded together near the bank of a wide stream that was soak¬ 
ing across the sand beds of the valley. It was a large circular basin, 
sun-scorched and broken, scantily covered with herbage and encom¬ 
passed with high barren hills, from an opening of which we could see 
our allies galloping out upon the plain. The wind blew from that 
direction. The buffalo were aware of their approach, and had begun 
to move, though very slowly and in a compact mass. I have no far¬ 
ther recollection of seeing the game until we were in the midst of 
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them, for as we descended the hill other objects engrossed my atten¬ 
tion. Numerous old bulls were scattered over the plain, and ungal- 
lantly deserting their charge at our approach, they began to wade and 
plunge through the treacherous quicksands of the stream, and gallop 
away toward the hills. One old veteran was struggling behind all the 
rest with one of his fore-legs, which had been broken by some acci¬ 
dent, dangling about uselessly at his side. His appearance, as he went 
shambling along on three legs, was so ludicrous that I could not help 
pausing for a moment to look at him. As I came near, he would try 
to rush upon me, nearly throwing himself down at every awkward 
attempt. Looking up, X saw the whole body of Indians full an hun¬ 
dred yards in advance. I lashed Pauline in pursuit and reached them 
but just in time ; for as we mingled among them, each hunter, as if 
by a common impulse, violently struck his horse, each horse sprang 
forward convulsively, and scattering as they charged, in order to assail 
the entire herd at once, we all rushed headlong upon the buffalo. 
We were among them in an instant. Amid the trampling and the 
yells I could see the dark figures of the buffalo running hither and 
thither through clouds of dust, and the horsemen darting in pursuit. 
While we were charging on one side, our companions had attacked 
the bewildered and panic-stricken herd on the other. The uproar and 
confusion lasted but for a moment. The dust cleared away, and I 
could see the buffalo scattering as from a common centre, flying over 
the plain singly, or in long files and small compact bodies, while be¬ 
hind each followed the Indians, lashing their horses to furious speed, 
forcing them close upon their prey, and yelling as they launched ar¬ 
row after arrow into their sides. The large black carcasses were 
strewn thickly over the ground. Here and there wounded buffalo 
were standing, their bleeding sides feathered with arrows; and as I 
rode past them their eyes would glare, they would bristle like gigantic 
cats, and feebly attempt to rush up and gore my horse. 

I left camp that morning with a philosophic resolution. Neither I 
nor my horse were at that time fit for such sport, and I had deter¬ 
mined to remain a quiet spectator; but amid the rush of horses and 
buffalo, the uproar and the dust, I found it impossible to sit still; and 
as four or five buffalo ran past me in a line, I drove Pauline in pur¬ 
suit. We went plunging close at their heels through the water and 
the quick-sands, and clambering the bank, chased them through the 
wild-sage bushes that covered the rising ground beyond. But neither 
her native spirit nor the cruel blows of the knotted bull-hide could 
supply the place of poor Pauline’s exhausted strength. We could 
not gain an inch upon the fugitives. At last, however, they came 
full upon a ravine too wide to leap over; and as this compelled them 
to turn abruptly to the left, I contrived to get within ten or twelve 
yards of the hindmost. At this she faced about, bristled angrily, and 
made a show of charging. I shot at her with a large holster-pistol, 
and hit her somewhere in the neck. Down she tumbled into the 
ravine, whither her companions had descended before her. I saw 
their dark backs appearing and disappearing as they galloped along 
the bottom ; then one by one they came scrambling out on the other 
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side, and ran off as before, the wounded animal following with un¬ 
abated speed. 

Turning back, I saw Raymond coming on his black mule to meet 
me; and as we rode over the field together, we counted dozens of 
carcasses lying on the plain, in the ravines and on the sandy bed of 
the stream. Far away in the distance, horses and buffalo were still 
scouring along, with little clouds of dust rising behind them; and over 
the sides of the distant hills we could see long files of the fHghtened 
animals, like lines of black specks, rapidly ascending. The hunters 
began to return. The boys, w ho had held the horses behind the hill, 
made their appearance, and came forward in a body, and the work 
of flaying and cutting up began in earnest all over the field. I no¬ 
ticed my host Kongra-Tonga beyond the stream, just alighting by 
the side of a cow which he had killed. Riding up to him, I found 
him in the act of drawing out an arrow', which, with the exception 
of the notch at the end, had entirely disappeared in the animal. I 
asked him to give it to me, and I still retain it as a proof, though by 
no means the most striking one that could be offered, of the force and 
dexterity with which the Indians discharge their arrows. 

The hides and meat were piled upon the horses, and the hunters 
began to leave the ground. Raymond and I, too, getting tired of the 
scene, set out for the village, riding straight across the intervening 
desert. There was no path, and as far as I could see, no land-marks 
sufficient to guide us; but Raymond seemed to have an instinctive 
perception of the point on the horizon toward which we ought to 
direct our course. Antelope were bounding on all sides of us, and 
as is always the case in the presence of buffalo, they seemed to have 
lost their natural shyness and timidity. Bands of a dozen or more 
would run lightly up the rocky declivities, and stand gazing down 
upon us from the summit. At length we could distinguish the tall 
white rocks and the old pine-trees that, as we well remembered, were 
just above the site of the encampment. Still, we could see nothing 
of the village itself until, ascending a grassy hill, we found the circle 
of lodges, dingy with storms and smoke, standing on the plain at our 
very feet 

I entered the lodge of my host. His squaw instantly brought me 
food and water, and spread a buffalo-robe for me to lie upon; and 
here, being much fatigued, I lay down and fell asleep. In about an 
hour the entrance of Kongra-Tonga, wdth his arms smeared with blood 
to the elbows, awoke me. He sat down in his usual seat, on the left 
side of the lodge. His squaw gave him a vessel of water for wash¬ 
ing, set before him a bowl of boiled meat, and as he was eating, she 
pulled off his bloody moccasins and placed fresh ones on his feet; 
then outstretching his powerful limbs, my host composed himself to 
sleep. 

And now the hunters, two or three at a time, began to come rapidly 
in, and each consigning his horses to the squaws, entered his lodge 
with the air of a man whose day’s work was done. The squaws 
flung dowm the load from the burdened horses, and vast piles of meat 
and hides were soon accumulated before every lodge. By this time 
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it was darkening fast, and the whole village was illumined by the 
glare of numberless fires blazing all around its circumference. All 
the squaws and children were gathered about the piles of meat, ex¬ 
ploring them in search of the daintiest poitions. Some of these 
they roasted on sticks before the fires, but often they dispensed with 
this superfluous operation. Late into the night the fires were still 
glowung upon the groups of feasters engaged in this savage banquet 
around them. 

Half a dozen hunters sat down by the fire to talk over the day’s 
exploits in Kongra-Tonga’s lodge. Among the rest, Mene Seela 
came in. Though he must have seen full eighty winters, he had 
taken an active share in the day’s sport. He boasted that he had 
killed two cows that morning and would have killed a third if the 
dust had not blinded him so that he had to drop his bow and arrows 
and press both hands against his eyes to stop the pain. The fire-light 
fell upon his wrinkled face and shrivelled figure as he sat telling his 
story with such inimitable gesticulation that every man in the lodge 
broke into a laugh. 

Old Mene Seela was one of the few Indians in the village with 
whom I would have trusted myself alone without suspicion, and the 
only one from whom I should have received a gift or a service with¬ 
out the certainty that it proceeded from an interested motive. He 
was a great friend to the whites. He liked to be in their society, 
and was very vain of the favors he had received from them. He told 
me one afternoon, as we were sitting together in his son’s lodge, that 
he considered the beaver and the w'hites the wisest people on earth; 
indeed, he was convinced they were the same ; and an incident which 
had happened to him long before had assured him of this. So he 
began the following story, and as the pipe passed in turn to him, Rey- 
nal availed himself of these interruptions to translate w r hat had pre¬ 
ceded. But the old man accompanied his words with such admirable 
pantomime that translation was hardly necessary. 

He said that when he w*as very young, and had never yet seen a 
white man, he and three or four of his companions were out on a 
beaver hunt, and he crawled into a large beaver-lodge, to examine 
what was there. Sometimes he was creeping on his hands and 
knees, sometimes he was obliged to sw r im, and sometimes to lie flat 
on his face and drag himself along. In this way he crawled a great 
distance under ground. It was very dark, cold and close, so that at 
last he w T as almost suffocated, and fell into a swoon. When he be¬ 
gan to recover, he could just distinguish the voices of his compa¬ 
nions outside, w’ho had given him up for lost, and were singing his 
death-song. At first he could see nothing, but soon he discerned 
something white before him, and at length plainly distinguished three 
people, entirely w hite, one man and two women, sitting at the edge 
of a black pool of water. He became alarmed, and thought it high 
time to retreat. Having succeeded, after great trouble, in reaching 
daylight again, he w’ent straight to the spot directly above the pool of 
water where he had seen the three mysterious beings. Here he 
beat a hole with his war-club in the ground, and sat down to watch. 
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In a moment the nose of an old male beaver appeared at the open¬ 
ing. Mene Seela instantly seized him and dragged him up, when 
two other beavers, both females, thrust out their heads, and these he 
served in the same w’ay. ‘ These/ continued the old man, ‘ must 
have been the three white people whom I saw sitting at the edge of 
the water.’ 

Mene Seela was the grand depository of the legends and tradi¬ 
tions of the village. I succeeded, however, in getting from him only 
a few fragments. Like all Indians, he was excessively superstitious, 
and continually saw some reason for withholding his stories. * It is 
a bad thing/ he would say, ‘ to tell the tales in summer. Stay with 
us till next winter, and I will tell you every thing I know; but now 
our war-parties are going out, and our young men will be killed if I 
sit down to tell stories before the frost begins/ 

But to leave this digression. We remained encamped on this spot 
five days, during three of which the hunters were at work incessantly, 
and immense quantities of meat and hides were brought in. The 
greatest alarm, however, prevailed in the village. All were on the 
alert. The young men were ranging through the country as scouts, 
and the old men paid careful attention to omens and prodigies, and 
especially to their dreams. In order to convey to the enemy (who, 
if they were in the neighborhood, must inevitably have known of 
our presence,) the impression that we were constantly on the watch, 
piles of sticks and stones were erected on all the surrounding hills, 
m such a manner as to appear at a distance like sentinels. Often, 
even to this hour, that scene will rise before my mind like a visible 
reality. The tall white rocks ; the old pine-trees on their summits; 
the sandy stream that ran along their bases and half encircled the 
village; and the wild-sage bushes, with their dull green hue and 
their medicinal odor, that covered all the neighboring declivities. 
Hour after hour the squaws would pass and repass with their vessels 
of water between the stream and the lodges. For the most part, no 
one was to be seen in the camp but women and children, two or three 
superannuated old men, and a few’ lazy and worthless young ones. 
These, together with the dogs, now grown fat and good-natured with 
the abundance in the camp, were its only tenants. Still it presented 
a busy and bustling scene. In all quarters the meat, hung on cords 
of hide, was drying in the sun, and around all the lodges the squaws, 
young and old, vrere laboring on the fresh hides that were stretched 
upon the ground, scraping the hair from one side and the still adhe¬ 
ring flesh from the other, and rubbing into them the brains of the 
buffalo, in order to render them soft and pliant. 

In mercy to myself and my horse, I never went out with the 
hunters after the first day. Of late, how’ever, I had been gaining 
strength rapidly, as was aHvays the case upon every respite of my 
disorder. I was soon able to walk with ease. Raymond and I 
would go out upon the neighboring prairies to shoot antelope, or 
sometimes to assail straggling buffalo, on foot; an attempt in which 
we met with rather indifferent success. To kill a bull with a rifle- 
ball is a difficult art, in the secret of which I was as yet very imper- 
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fectly initiated. As I came out of Kongra-Tonga’s lodge one morn¬ 
ing, Reynal called to me from the opposite side of the village, and 
asked me over to breakfast. The breakfast was a substantial one. 
It consisted of the rich, juicy hump-ribs of a fat cow ; a repast ab¬ 
solutely unrivalled. It was roasting before the fire, impaled upon a 
stout stick, which Reynal took up and planted in the ground before 
his lodge; when he, with Raymond and myself, taking our seats 
around it, unsheathed our knives and assailed it with good will. In 
spite of all medical experience, this solid fare, without bread or salt, 
seemed to agree with me admirably. 

‘ We shall have strangers here before night/ said Reynal. 

* How do you know that V I asked. 

1 1 dreamed so. I am as good at dreaming as an Indian. There 
is the Hail-Storm ; he dreamed the same thing, and he and his crony, 
the Rabbit, have gone out on discovery.’ 

I laughed at Reynal for his credulity, went over to my host’s lodge, 
took down my rifle, walked out a mile or two on the prairie, saw an 
old bull standing alone, crawled up a ravine, shot him, and saw him 
escape. Then, quite exhausted and rather ill-humored, I walked 
back to the village. By a strange coincidence, Reynal’s prediction 
had been verified; for the first persons whom I saw were the two 
trappers, Rouleau and Saraphin, coming to meet me. These men, 
as the reader may possibly recollect, had left our party about a fort¬ 
night before. They had been trapping for a while in the Black Hills, 
and were now on their way to the Rocky Mountains, intending in a 
day or two to set out for the neighboring Medicine Bow. They 
were not the most elegant or refined of companions, yet they made 
a very welcome addition to the limited society of the village. For 
the rest of that day we lay smoking and talking in Reynal’s lodge. 
This indeed was no better than a little hut, made of hides stretched 
on poles, and entirely open in front. It was well carpeted with soft 
buffalo-robes, and here we all remained, sheltered from the sun, but 
surrounded by the various domestic utensils of Madame Margot’s 
household, her copper kettles and her hom spoons, her wooden dishes 
and bales of meat, together with the articles of her aboriginal ward¬ 
robe, well packed in cases of painted hide. All was quiet in the vil¬ 
lage. Though the hunters had not gone out that day, they all lay 
sleeping in their lodges, and most of the women were silently en¬ 
gaged in their heavy tasks. A few young men were playing at a 
lazy game of ball in the centre of the village ; and when they be¬ 
came tired, some girls supplied their place with a more boisterous 
sport. At a little distance, among the lodges, some children and 
half-grown squaws were sportively tossing up one of their number in 
a buffalo-robe, an exact counterpart of the ancient pastime from 
which Sancho Panza suffered so much. Farther out on the prairie, a 
host of little naked boys were roaming about, engaged in various rough 
games, or pursuing birds and ground-squirrels with their bows and 
arrows ; and wo to the unhappy little animals that fell into their mer¬ 
ciless, torture-loving hands ! A squaw from the next lodge, a nota¬ 
ble active housewife, named Weah Washtay, or The Good Woman, 
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brought us a large bowl of Wama, and went into an ecstacy of de¬ 
light when I presented her with a green glass ring, such as I usually 
wore with a view to similar occasions. 

The sun went down, and half the sky was one glow of fiery red, 
reflected on the little stream as it wound , away among the sage- 
bushes. Some young men left the village, and soon returned, driving 
in before them all the horses, hundreds in number, and of every 
size, age and color. The hunters came out, and each securing those 
that belonged to him, examined their condition, and tied them fast by 
long cords to stakes driven in front of his lodge. It was half an hour 
before the bustle subsided and tranquillity was restored again. By 
this time it was nearly dark. Dozens of kettles were hung over the 
blazing fires, around which the squaws, now that their day’s work 
was done, were gathered with their children, laughing and talking 
merrily. A circle of a different kind was formed in the centre of 
the village. This was composed of the old men and warriors of re¬ 
pute, who with their white buffalo-robes drawn close around their 
shoulders, sat together in a ring upon the ground, and as the pipe 
passed from hand to hand, their conversation had not a particle of the 
gravity and reserve usually ascribed to Indians. I sat down with 
them, as I commonly did. I had in mv hand half a dozen squibs 
and serpents, which I had made one day when encamped upon Lara¬ 
mie Creek, out of gunpowder and charcoal, and the leaves of * Fre¬ 
mont’s Expedition,’ rolled round a stout lead-pencil. I waited till I 
contrived to get hold of the large piece of burning bois-dc-vache 
which the Indians kept by them on the ground for lighting their 
pipes. With this I lighted all the fire-works at once, and tossed 
them whizzing and sputtering into the air, over the heads of the com¬ 
pany. They all jumped up and ran off with yelps of astonishment 
and consternation. After a moment or two, they ventured to come 
back one by one, and some of the boldest, picking up the cases of 
burnt paper that were scattered about, examined them with eager 
curiosity to discover their mysterious secret. From that time for¬ 
ward I enjoyed great repute as a ‘ fire-medicine.’ 

The camp was filled with the low hum of cheerful voices. There 
were other sounds, however, of a very different kind, for from a large 
lodge, lighted up like a gigantic lantern by the blazing fire within, 
came a chorus of dismal cries and wailings, long drawn out, like the 
howling of wolves, and a woman, almost naked, was crouching close 
beside it, crying violently, and gashing her legs with a knife till they 
were covered with blood. Just a year before, a young man belonging 
to this family had gone out with a war-party and been slain by the 
enemy, and his relatives were thus lamenting his loss. Still other 
sounds might be heard; loud earnest cries often repeated from amid 
the gloom, at a distance beyond the village. They proceeded from 
some young men who, being about to set out in a few days on a war¬ 
like expedition, were standing at the top of a hill, calling on the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise. While I was listening, 
Rouleau, with a laugh on his careless face, called to me and directed 
my attention to another quarter. In front of the lodge where Weah 
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Washtay lived another squaw was standing, angrily scolding an old 
yellow dog, who lay on the ground with his nose resting between his 
paws and his eyes turned sleepily up to her face, as if he were pre¬ 
tending to give respectful attention, but resolved to fall asleep as 
soon as it was all over. 

‘ You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ said the old woman. ‘I 
have fed you well and taken care of you ever since you were small 
and blind and could only crawl about and squeal a little, instead of 
howling as you do now. When you grew old, I said you were a 
good dog. You were strong and gentle when the load was put on 
your back, and you never ran among the feet of the horses when we 
were all travelling together over the prairie. But you had a bad 
heart! Whenever a rabbit jumped out of the bushes, you were 
always the first to run after him and lead away all the other dogs be¬ 
hind you. You ought to have known that it was very dangerous to 
act so. When you had got far out on the prairie, and no one was 
near to help you, perhaps a wolf would jump out of the ravine; and 
then what could you do ? You would certainly have been killed, 
for no dog can fight well with a load on his back. Only three days 
ago you ran off in that way, and turned over the bag of wooden 
pins which I used to fasten up the front of the lodge. Look up there 
now, and you will see that it is all flapping open. And now to-night 
you have stolen a great piece of fat meat which was roasting before 
the fire for my children. I tell you, you have a bad heart, and you 
must die!’ 

So saying, the squ.aw went into the lodge, and coming out with a 
large stone mallet, killed the unfortunate dog at one blow. This 
speech is worthy of notice, as illustrating a curious characteristic of 
the Indians: the ascribing intelligence and a power of understand¬ 
ing speech to the inferior animals; to whom, indeed, according to 
many of their traditions, they are linked in close affinity; and they 
even claim the honor of a lineal descent from bears, wolves, deer or 
tortoises. 

As it grew late, and the crowded population began to disappear, I 
too walked across the village to the lodge of my host, Kongra-Tonga. 
As I entered, I saw him, by the flickering blaze of the fire in the 
centre, reclining half asleep in his usual place at my right. His 
couch was by no means an uncomfortable one. It consisted of half 
a dozen soft buffalo-robes, laid together on the ground, and a pillow 
made of whitened deer-skin, stuffed with feathers and ornamented 
with beads. At his back was a light frame-work of poles and slen¬ 
der reeds, against which he could lean with ease when in a sitting 
posture ; and at the top of it, just above his head, his bow and quiver 
were hanging. His squaw, a laughing, broad-faced woman, appa¬ 
rently had not yet completed her domestic arrangements, for she was 
bustling about the lodge, pulling over the utensils and the bales of 
dried meats that were ranged carefully around it. Unhappily, she 
and her partner were not the only tenants of the dwelling; for half 
a dozen children were scattered about, sleeping in every imaginable 
posture. My saddle was in its place at the head of the lodge, and a 
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buffalo-robe was spread on the ground before it Wrapping myself 
in my blanket, I lay down; but had I not been extremely fatigued, 
the noise in the next lodge would have prevented my sleeping. There 
was the monotonous thumping of the Indian drum, mixed with oc¬ 
casional sharp yells, and a chorus chanted by twenty voices. A grand 
scene of gambling was going forward with all the appropriate for¬ 
malities. The play era were staking on the chance issue of the game 
their ornaments, their horses, and as the excitement rose, their gar¬ 
ments, and even their weapons; for desperate gambling is not con¬ 
fined to the hells of Paris. The men of the plains and the forests 
no less resort to it as a violent but grateful relief to the tedious mo¬ 
notony of their lives, which ever alternate between fierce excitement 
and listless inaction. I fell asleep with the dull notes of the drum 
still sounding on my ear; but I may as well observe that these furi¬ 
ous orgies lasted without intermission till daylight. I was soon awa¬ 
kened by one of the children crawling over me, while another larger 
one was tugging at my blanket and nestling himself in a very disagree¬ 
able proximity. I immediately repelled these advances by punching 
the heads of these miniature savages with a short stick which I 
always kept by me for the purpose; and as sleeping half the day 
and eating much more than is good for them makes them extremely 
restless, this operation usually had to be repeated four or five times in 
the course of the night. My host himself was the author of another 
most formidable annoyance. All these Indians, and he among the 
rest, think themselves bound to the constant performance of ceitaiu 
acts as the condition on which their success in life depends, whether 
in war, love, hunting, or any other employment. These ‘ medicines,’ 
as they are called in that country, which are usually communicated 
in dreams, are often absurd enough. Some Indians will strike the 
butt of the pipe against the ground every time they smoke; others 
will insist that every thing they say shall be interpreted by contraries; 
and Shaw once met an old man who conceived that all would be lost 
unless he compelled every white man he met to drink a bowl of cold 
water. My host was particularly unfortunate in his allotment. The 
Great Spirit had told him in a dream that he must sing a certain song 
in the middle of every night; and regularly at about twelve o’clock 
his dismal monotonous chanting would awaken me, and I would see 
him seated bolt upright on his couch, going through his dolorous per¬ 
formance with a most business-like air. There were other voices of 
the night, still more inharmonious. Twice or thrice, between sun¬ 
set and dawn, all the dogs in the village, and there were hundreds of 
them, would bay and yelp in chorus; a most horrible clamor, resem¬ 
bling no sound that I have ever heard, except perhaps the frightful 
howling of wolves that we used sometimes to near, long afterward, 
when descending the Arkansas on the trail of Gen. Kearney’s army. 
This canine uproar is, if possible, more discordant than the other. 
Heard at a distance slowly rising on the night, it has a strange un¬ 
earthly effect, and would fearfully haunt the dreams of a nervous 
man; but when you are sleeping in the midst of it, the din is outra¬ 
geous. One long loud howl from the next lodge perhaps begin* it. 
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and voice after voice takes up the sound, till it passes around the 
whole circumference of the village, and the air is filled with confused 
and discordant cries, at once fierce and mournful. It lasts but for a 
moment, and then dies away into silence. 

Morning came, and Kongra-Tonga, mounting his horse, rode out 
with the hunters. It may not be amiss to glance at him for an instant 
in his domestic character of husband and father. Both he and his 
squaw, like most other Indians, were very fond of their children, 
whom they indulged to excess, and never punished, except in ex¬ 
treme cases, when they would throw a bowl of cold water over them. 
Their offspring became sufficiently undutiful and disobedient under 
this system of education, which tends not a little to foster that wild 
idea of liberty and utter intolerance of restraint which lie at the very 
foundation of the Indian character. It would be hard to find a 
fonder father than my savage friend Kongra-Tonga. There was 
one urchin in particular, rather less than two feet high, to whom he 
was exceedingly attached; and sometimes spreading a buffalo-robe 
in the lodge, he would seat himself upon it, place his small favorite 
upright before him, and chant in a low tone some of the words used 
as an accompaniment to the war-dance. The little fellow, who could 
just manage to balance himself by stretching out both arms, would 
lift his feet and turn slowly round and round in time to his father’s 
music, while my host would laugh with delight and look smiling up 
into my face to see if I were admiring this precious performance of 
his offspring. In his capacity of husband he was somewhat less ex¬ 
emplary. The squaw who lived in the lodge with him had been his 
partner for many years. She took good care of his children and his 
household concerns. He liked her well enough, and as far as I could 
see, they never quarrelled; but all his warmer affections were re¬ 
served for younger and more recent favorites. Of these he had at 
present only one, who lived in a lodge apart from his own. One 
day, while in this camp, he became displeased with her, pushed her 
out, threw after her her ornaments, dresses and every thing she had, 
and told her to go home to her father. Having consummated this 
summary divorce, for which indeed he could show good reasons, he 
came back, seated himself in his usual place, and began to smoke 
with an air of the utmost tranquillity and self-satisfaction. 

I was sitting in the lodge with him on that very afternoon, when I 
felt some curiosity to learn the history of the numerous scars that ap¬ 
peared on his naked body. Of some of them however I did not ven¬ 
ture to inquire, for I already understood their origin. Each of his 
arms was marked as if deeply gashed with a knife at regular inter¬ 
vals, and there were other scars also, of a different character, on his 
back and on either breast. They were the traces of those formidable 
tortures which these Indians, in common with a few other tribes, in¬ 
flict upon themselves at certain seasons; in part, it may be, to gain 
the glory of courage and endurance, but chiefly as an act of self- 
sacrifice to secure the favor of the Great Spirit. The scars upon 
the breast and back were produced by running through the flesh 
strong splints of wood, to which ponderous buffalo-skulls are fastened 
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by cords of hide, and the wretch runs forward with all his strength, 
assisted by two companions, who take hold of each arm, until the 
flesh tears apart and the heavy loads are left behind. Others of 
Kongra-Tonga’s scare were the result of accidents ; but he had many 
which he received in war. He was one of the most noted warriors 
in the village. In the course of his life he had slain, as he boasted 
to me, fourteen men; and though, like other Indians, he was a great 
braggart and utterly regardless of truth, yet in this statement common 
report bore him out. Being much flattered by my inquiries, he told 
me tale after tale, true or false, of his warlike exploits ; and there was 
one among the rest illustrating the worst features of the Indian cha¬ 
racter too well for me to omit it. Pointing out of the opening of the 
lodge toward the Medicine Bow Mountain, not many miles distant, 
he said that he was there a few summers ago with a war-party of his 
young men. Here they found two Snake Indians, hunting. They 
shot one of them with arrows, and chased the other up the side of the 
mountain till they surrounded him on a level place, and Kongra- 
Tonga himself jumping forward among the trees, seized him by the 
arm. Two of his young men then ran up and held him fast while 
he scalped him alive. They then built a great fire, and cutting the 
tendons of their captive’s wrists and feet, threw him in and held him 
down with long poles until he was burnt to death. He garnished his 
story with a great many descriptive particulars much too revolting to 
mention. His features were remarkably mild and open, without the 
fierceness of expression common among these Indians; and as he 
detailed these devilish cruelties, he looked up into my face with the 
same air of earnest simplicity which a little child would wear in rela¬ 
ting to its mother some anecdote of its youthful experience. 

Old Mene Seela’s lodge could offer another illustration of the fero¬ 
city of Indian warfare. A bright-eyed active little boy was living 
there. He had belonged to a village of the Gros-Ventre Blackfeet, 
a small but bloody and treacherous band in close alliance with the 
Arapahoes. Abput a year before Kongra-Tonga, the Eagle Feather 
and a party of warriors, had found about twenty lodges of these In¬ 
dians upon the plains a little to the eastward of our present camp; 
and surrounding them in the night, they butchered men, women and 
children without mercy, preserving only this little boy alive. He 
was adopted into the old man’s family, and was now fast becoming 
identified with the Ogillalah children, among whom he mingled on 
equal terms. There was also a Crow warrior in the village, a man 
of gigantic stature and most symmetrical proportions. Having been 
taken prisoner many years before and adopted by a squaw in place of 
a son whom she had lost, he had forgotten his old national antipathies 
and was now both in act and inclination an Ogillalah. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of the grand warlike com¬ 
bination against the Snake and Crow Indians originated in this vil¬ 
lage ; and though this plan had fallen to the ground, the embers of 
the martial ardor continued to glow brightly. About a dozen young 
men had prepared themselves to go out against the enemy. The 
fourth day of our stay in this camp was fixed upon for their depar- 
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ture. At the head of this party was a well-built, active little Indian, 
called the White Shield, whom I had always noticed for the great neat¬ 
ness of his dress and appearance. His lodge too, though not a large 
one, was the best in the village, his squaw was one of the prettiest 
girls, and altogether his dwelling presented a complete model of an 
Ogillalah domestic establishment. I was often a visitor there, for the 
White Shield being rather partial to white men, used to invite me to 
continual feasts at all hours of the day. Once when the substantial 
part of the entertainment was concluded, and he and I were seated 
cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, smoking together very amicably, he 
took down his warlike equipments which were hanging around the 
lodge, and displayed them with great pride and self-importance. 
Among the rest was a most superb head-dress of feathers. Taking 
this from its case, he put it on and stood before me, as if conscious of 
the air of wild chivalry which it gave to his dark face and his vigor¬ 
ous graceful figure. He told me that upon it were the feathers of 
three war-eagles, equal in value to the same number of good horses. 
He took up also a shield gaily painted and hung with fluttering feathers. 
The effect of these barbaric ornaments was admirable, for they were 
arranged with no little skill and taste. His quiver was made of the 
spotted skin of a small panther, such as are common among the Black 
Hills, from which the tail and distended claws were still allowed to 
hang. The White Shield concluded his entertainment in a manner 
characteristic of an Indian. He begged of me a little powder and 
ball, for he had a gun as well as bow and arrows, but this I was obliged 
to refuse, because I had scarcely enough for my own use. Making 
him, however, a parting present of a paper of vermilion, I left him 
apparently quite contented. 

Unhappily on the next morning the White Shield took cold, and 
was attacked with a violent inflammation of the throat. Immediately 
he seemed to lose all spirit, and though before no warrior in the vil¬ 
lage had borne himself more proudly and gallantly, he now moped 
about from lodge to lodge with a forlorn and dejected air. At length 
he came and sat down, close wrapped in his robe before the lodge of 
Reynal, but when he found that neither he nor I knew how to relieve 
him, he arose and stalked over to one of the medicine-men of the vil¬ 
lage. This old imposter thumped him for some time with both firsts, 
howled and yelped over him, and beat a drum close to his ear to expel 
the evil spirit that had taken possession of him. This vigorous treat¬ 
ment failing of the desired effect, the White Shield withdrew to his 
own lodge, where he lay disconsolate for some hours. Making his 
appearance once more in the afternoon, he again took his seat on the 
ground before Reynal’s lodge, holding his throat fast with his hand. 
For some time he sat perfectly silent with his eyes fixed mournfully 
on the ground. At last he began to speak in a low dejected tone : 

* I am a brave man,* he said ; ‘ all the young men think me a great 
warrior, and ten of them are ready to go with me to the war. I will 
go and show them the enemy. Last summer the Snakes killed my 
brother. I cannot live unless I revenge his death. To-morrow we 
will set out and I will take their scalps.’ 
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The White Shield, els he expressed this resolution, seemed to have 
lost all the accustomed fire and spirit of his look, and speaking in a 
subdued voice, hung his head as if in a fit of despondency. 

As I was sitting that evening at one of the fires, I saw him arrayed 
in his splendid war-dress, his cheeks painted with vermilion, leading 
his favorite war-horse to the front of his lodge. He mounted and 
rode round the village, singing his war-song in a loud hoarse voice 
amid the shrill acclamations of the women. Then dismounting, he 
remained for some minutes prostrate upon the ground, as if an act of 
supplication. On the following morning I looked in vain for the 
departure of the warriors. All was quiet in the village until late in 
the forenoon, when the White Shield issuing from his lodge, came and 
seated himself in his old place before us. Reynal asked him why 
he had not gone out to find the enemy ? 

‘ I cannot go,’ answered the White Shield in a dejected voice. 1 1 
have given my war-arrows to the Meneaska.* 

1 You have only given him two of your arrows,* said Reynal. * If 
you ask him he will give them back again.* 

For some time the White Shield said nothing. At last he spoke 
in a gloomy tone : 

‘ One of my young men has had bad dreams. The spirits of the 
dead came and threw stones at him in his sleep.* 

If such a dream had actually taken place it would instantly have 
broken up this or any other war-party, but both Reynal and I were 
convinced at the time that it was a mere fabrication to excuse his re¬ 
maining at home. 

The White Shield was a warrior of noted prowess. Very proba¬ 
bly, he would have received a mortal wound without the show of pain, 
and endured without flinching the worst tortures that an enemy could 
inflict upon him. The whole power of an Indian*s nature would be 
summoned to encounter such a trial; every influence of his educa¬ 
tion from childhood would have prepared him for it: the cause of 
his suffering would have been visibly and palpably before him, and his 
fierce spirit would rise to set his enemy at defiance, and gain the highest 
glory of a warrior by meeting death w'ith fortitude. But when he 
feels himself attacked by a mysterious evil, before whose insidious 
assaults his manhood is wasted, and his strength drained away, when 
he can see no enemy to resist and defy, the boldest w arrior falls pros¬ 
trate at once. He believes that a bad spirit has taken possession of 
him, or that he is the victim of some charm. When suffering from a 
protracted disorder, an Indian w ill often abandon himself to his sup¬ 
posed destiny, pine away and die, the victim of his own imagination. 
The same effect will often follow from a series of calamities, or a 
long run of ill-success, and the sufferer has been known to ride into the 
midst of an enemy’s camp, or attack a grizzly bear single-handed, to 
get rid of a life which he supposed to lie under the doom of misfortune. 

Thus after all his fasting, dreaming, and calling upon the Great 
Spirit, the White Shield’s war-party was pitifully broken up. A day 
or two after this, however, as if by way of compensation, a quarrel 
arose in the village itself, and a general battle among its fierce inhabi¬ 
tants had well nigh been the result. 
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THE PH AN TOM- PAINTER. 


At sunset, in the old familiar clime 

Where Art retains her consecrated bower, 
Where tuneful vespers never cease to chime 
The swan-like dirge of day’s departing hour, 

A painter gazes from a lonely tower 
Upon the golden clouds that o’er him play, 

And longs to pencil with accustomed power 
The dolphin-glories of the dying day, 

How bright of hue, how soon to pass away ! 

But ah ! for him no more the sWeets of Art; 

In vain the wooing beauties of the sky: 

Wasted his frume and overtasked his heart, 

He gazes skyward with the day to die ! 

No voice or ministry of love is nigh ; 

Hushed into reverent stillness is the air, 

ISave when the lonely clock clicks loudly by, 

As if rude Time, with mockery' of despair, 

In ruthless haste his scythe were whetting there/ 

And now to break that solitude (how lone !) 

Footsteps approach, but yet no sounds arise ; 
Echo, affrighted, crouches ’neath the stone 

That paves the chamber where the painter lies f 
An archer comes; and on his bow he tries 
An arrow feathered from an angel’s wing, 

Yet pauses, ere the shining missive flies, 

To marvel that the shaft hath lost its sting; 
Meanwhile, some angels near begin to sing. 

Holy and rare it is for Death to smile ! 

Yet as the quiring throng he doth review,- 
Seraphic strains his wonted frown beguile, 

And to soft pity his stem heart subdue ; 

He sees the fluttering spirit oft renew 
Its feeble hold within that throbbing breast, 

And reads that ere its bare be broken through, 
Mortality doth urge a last request 
To see its childhood’s haunts, then be at rest. 

Death kindly now, outstretching through the room 
The painter’s winding-sheet of spotless white, 
With his inverted arrow's angel-plume, 

Portrays thereon the scenes of young delight. 
Each joy that in life’s morning took its flight, 
Now, at life’s evening, seeks its wonted nest, 

And droops its pinions in the coming night; 

Yet only till new mom shall wake its rest, 

And send it forth with brighter plumage drest 

Again the boy doth seem, as in a glass, 

To muse beside his native mountain-streams. 
Longing to paint the bubbles as they pass, 
Enamelled with the sun’s disparted beams. 
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Or chasing now that type of childhood’s dreams, 
The butterfly, across the meadow gay, 

He pauses to upraise the flower that seems, 
Though trampled on, forgivingly to say, 

1 Oh ! crush not thus the joys of life’s young day !* 


And now the bounties of the evening board 

Entice from sport, though loth to leave their play, 
A band of joyous hearts, each overstored 

With wonderful achievements wrought that day ; 
All tell at once whate’er they have to say, 

And merrily laugh until the clock strikes nine, 
When reverently they put their mirth away, 

To hear a portion of the Word divine, 

And kneel in prayer at prayer’s most favored shrine. 


Upon the winding-sheet there now is wrought 
Youth’s tearful exile when young Learning calls; 
Again the painter-boy is good for nought 
But chalking pictures on the rustic walls : 

Scant praise to stinted effort ever falls, 

Yet oftentimes the realms of sweet idlesse 

Are whispering glades, where Fancy builds her halls, 
And wings her airy messengers, to bless 
The votary of Nature’s loveliness. 


But there was one, queen of those youthful days, 
Timid like him, and shrinking as the flower, 
That he would rudely sketch, but she would praise 
As if a Claude had spent thereon his power: 
So grew their hearts together, that the hour 
Of gladness and of grief to each was one; 

They were each other’s lessons; to the bower, 
For this sweet study, they would daily run, 

And count the task when finished, just begun. 


Now, pictured forth by Death’s mysterious art, 

He sees her life-like presence, soft and fair, 

As if the inner music of his heart, 

Heard by its mate, had sweetly won her there. 
With twilight’s holy calm she bends in prayer, 
(Pure as a snow-flake through the sunbeams driven,) 
Beseeching that the all-protecting care 
Which to the sparrow’s devious flight is given, 

May guard his way, and guide his steps to heaven. 


Yet, lest mortality may hardly wean 
Its long devotion from a love so sweet, 

Death paints a tomb-stone in the church-yard green 
To mark the recent traces of his feet 
The mortal weeps for one he soon shall meet, 

Yet when he thinks how soon, he weeps no more, 
But yearns that sister’s angel-form to greet 
Whose arras are stretching from the spirit-shore. 
Entreating him, with love, to hasten o’er, 

vox., xxxi. 27 
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Death turns his shaft to brush away a tear; 

No longer is his fatal aim delayed: 

The circling angels gently interfere, 

And on their wings receive the ransomed shade ; 

While to their heavenly homes he is conveyed, 

One swifter winged and tenderer than the rest, 

Bends tearfully beside the suppliant maid 
Whose prayer e’en now to heaven is addressed, 

And pours these words into her stricken breast: 

‘ The Sabbath of heart-rest is his at last; 

His dove-like spirit, that would often stray 
In fruitless searchings o’er the waters vast, 

Has found green groves where its white wings may play: 
While from its ark, now mouldering away 
Upon the mountain-top of lofty aim, 

Prolific thoughts have wandered into day; 

Thoughts prisoned while Time’s tempests fiercely came. 
But which perchance Eternity may claim.’ 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BT THU AUTHOR OF 'COMC.UT8T AX'D Blif-COH dOEST.’ 


It is an almost universal belief among those who have faith in 
man’s immortality, that when his spiritual nature has been divested 
of its present veil—the bodily organization by which it at pleasure 
reveals or conceals itself—it shall be manifested to all at a glance in 
the unsullied beauty of holiness, or the dark deformity of vice. Shall 
our vision extend farther 1 Shall we read the soul’s past history ? 
Shall we know the struggles which have given strength to its powers T 
the fears which have shadowed, and the hopes which have lighted its 
earthly path ? Shall we learn the unspoken sacrifices which have 
been laid on the altar of its affections or its duty I Shall we see 
how a single generous impulse has shaped the whole course of its 
being, and been as a heavenly flame to which every selfish desire 
and feeling has been committed in noiseless devotion ? If this be so, 
how many such records shall be furnished by the life of Woman! 
How often shall it be found, that from such a flame has arisen the light 
with which she has brightened the existence of others ! 

Meeta Werner was the daughter of industrious, honest Germans, 
who had emigrated to the western part of Pennsylvania when she 
was but a child of seven years old. Only a quarter of a mile from 
the spot on which Carl Werner had fixed his residence lived a bro¬ 
ther German, Franz Rainer. Franz was a widower, with one child, 
a son, named Ernest He was a hard, stern man, and the first smiles 
which had lighted the existence of the young Ernest were caught from 
the sprightly Meeta and her kind-hearted mother. The children be- 
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came play-fellows and friends. It was a wild country in which they 
lived. A very short walk from their own doors brought them into a 
forest which seemed to their young imaginations endless; where 
gigantic trees interlaced their branches, and with their green foliage 
shut out the sun in summer, or in winter reflected it in dazzling 
brightness, and a thousand gorgeous colors from the icicles which 
cased their leafless branches and pendent twigs. There was not a 
foot-path, a sunny hill or flowery dell, for miles around their homes, 
which had not been trodden together by Meeta Werner and Ernest 
Rainer before their acquaintance was a year old. Now they would 
come home laden with wood-flowers, and now they might be seen 
treading wearily back from some distant spot with baskets filled with 
black-berries or with the dark-blue whortle-berries. There were no 
schools in the neighborhood, but they had been taught by their fathers 
to read and write their own language, and Ernest afterward acquired 
some knowledge of English from the good pastor who had accompa¬ 
nied the emigrants from Germany, and who acted as their interpreter 
when they needed one. Having access to few books, they seemed 
likely to grow up with little more learning than might be gathered 
from their own observation of the world around them; but when 
Ernest was eighteen and Meeta fifteen years of age, circumstances 
occurred which gave an entirely new coloring to their lives. 

Franz Rainer had not always been so stem and hard as he now 
seemed. He had married imprudently, in the world’s acceptation of 
that term; that is, he had made a portionless but lovely girl his wife, 
and in doing so had incurred his father’s lasting displeasure. He 
had been banished from a home ofplenty with a small sum, 1 to keep 
him from starving,’ he was told. With that sum and a young deli¬ 
cate wife he sailed for America, and found a home for himself and 
his boy and a grave for his wife in the forests of Pennsylvania. Too 
proud to seek a reconciliation with those who had cast him off*, he 
had held no communication with his own family after leaving Ger¬ 
many ; and it was not till Ernest was, as we have said, eighteen, that 
the silence of his home was broken by what seemed a voice from the 
past After many hindrances and delays, and passing through many 
nands for which it had not been intended, a letter reached him from 
a merchant in Philadelphia, who had been requested to institute a 
search for Franz by his only brother. The old Rainer was dead, and 
the family estate had descended to this brother, a scholar and a man 
of solitary habits. Finding himself growing old in a lonely home, 
and retaining some kindly memory of the brother in whose com¬ 
panionship his childhood had been passed, he wished him to return 
to Germany and again dwell with him in the house of their fathers. 
To this Franz would by no means consent. His nature was cast in 
too stern a mould to re-knit at a word the ties which had been so 
violently sundered. He consented, however, after some correspond¬ 
ence with his brother, to send Ernest to Germany, to be educated 
there; at least, to receive such an education as could be gained in 
four years; for he insisted that at the end of that time he should re¬ 
turn to America and remain there while his father lived. * After my 
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death, if he choose to return to the home from which his father was 
banished, he may/ wrote the still resentfhl Franz. 

And how was this change in all the prospects of his life received 
by the young Ernest and his companion Meeta 1 By him with min¬ 
gled feelings. Regret, joy, fear, hope, by turns ruled his soul. The 
regret was all for Meeta and her mother ; they were the sources of 
all his pleasant memories; and as he gazed upon Meeta’s hitherto 
bright face, now clouded with sorrow, and kissed from her cheek the 
first tears he had ever known her to shed for herself, he was ready to 
give up all his fair prospects abroad and live with her forever. Meeta 
herself however gave a new direction to his thoughts by generously 
turning from the subject of her grief in parting, to dwell on the idea 
of the delight with which they would meet again, and especially on 
her peculiar pleasure in seeing Ernest come back, 4 riding in a grand 
coacn, with servants following him on horse-back, as she remembered 
to have seen in Germany, and knowing enough to teach Parson 
Schmidt himself !’ After listening to such prophecies, Ernest no 
longer expressed any desire to remain with Meeta; he contented 
himself instead with promising to return as soon as he could, and 
with winning from her a promise that, come when he would, she 
would be his wife. This was not a new thought or a new word to 
either. They could scarcely tell themselves when the idea had first 
arisen in their minds that they would one day live together and be 
what Carl Werner and his wife were to each other. They had even 
chosen a site for their house; and Ernest had more than once of late 
expressed the opinion that they were old enough to inform their 
parents of their intentions; but the more timid Meeta had objected. 
Now however she could refuse Ernest nothing, and before the day of 


parting 
from hi 


ig came they had made a confidante of Meeta’s mother, and 
her the two fathers had learned the desires of their children. 


Carl Werner heard the story with a smile; but a denser shadow 
gathered on the dark brow of Franz. For a moment something of 
his father’s pride was in his heart; but his own blighted life rose be¬ 
fore him, and he said : * The boy may do as he pleases. No man has 
a right to control another on such a subject/ 

The sun had not yet risen, though its rays were gilding the few 
light clouds that flecked the eastern sky, when Meeta and Ernest 
stood together beneath an old oak which had long been their favorite 
4 trysting-tree/ to say those last words and give and receive those 
last looks which are among life’s most sacred treasures. Smiles and 
blushes mingled with tears on Meeta’s cheek as Ernest pressed her 
to his bosom, kissed her again and again, and promised that his first 
letter from Germany should be addressed to her, and that in exactly 
four years from that date he would be again beneath that tree, to 
claim her promise to be his forever. The voice of Carl Werner, 
who was to accompany Ernest the first stage or his journey, startled 
them in the midst of their adieus; and bursting from the arms of 
her companion, Meeta plunged deeper into the woods to escape her 
father’s eye. When Carl returned in the evening, he handed her a 
small parcel, saying, ‘ There’s some foolery that Ernest bought for 
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you, Meeta. Silly boy ! I hope they *11 teach him in Germany to 
take better care of his money !’ 

The parcel contained a very plain locket, with one of Ernest’s 
dark curls enclosed in it. Plain as it was, it seemed to Meeta, as it 
probably had seemed to Ernest, a magnificent present; yet she valued 
more the few simple words written on the paper which enveloped it: 

‘ For Meeta, my promised wife.’ Four months passed away before 
Meeta heard again of her lover. Then there came a letter to her, 
which was full of the great cities through which Ernest had passed, 
the home to which he had come, and the new life which was opening 
to him there. In his descriptions his uncle seemed a very grand 
gentleman, and his uncle’s house-keeper almost as grand a lady. He 
told of the new wardrobe which had been provided for him, the ac¬ 
quaintances to whom he had been introduced, and the studies he had 
commenced. And in all this Meeta saw only the first steps toward 
that grandeur which she had predicted for him, and she rejoiced. 

Four or five such letters were received by Meeta, each full of her 
lover himself; but they came at lengthening intervals, and during 
the third year she received from him only messages sent through his 
father, though every message still conveyed a promise to write soon. 
The letters of Ernest showed that he had made great advances in 
scholarship during his residence in Germany, and to all but Meeta 
herself, and perhaps her mother, they gave equal evidence that his 
heart was not with the home or the friends he had left in America. 
But no shadow ever passed over the transparent faith of Meeta. Er¬ 
nest was to her still the frank, ardent, simple-hearted boy whom she 
had loved so long and so truly. She was still his promised wife. Her 
quick sensibility to all which touched him made her feel that there 
was a change in the tone with which her father named him, and an 
expression, half of anger, half of pity, on his face when she alluded 
to him. It was an expression which gave her pain, though she did 
not understand its meaning; and she ceased to speak of Ernest, lest 
she should call it up; but his locket lay next her heart, his letters 
were well nigh worn away with frequent reading, and no day passed 
in which she did not visit the oak beneath which they had parted, and 
beneath which she fondly believed they were to meet again. 

During the fourth year of Ernest’s absence his letters to his father 
became more frequent and sometimes enclosed a few lines to Meeta. 
To both he expressed a strong desire to remain one more year abroad, 
alleging that to interrupt his studies now, would be to render all his 
past labors unavailing. There was scarce a struggle in Meeta’s mind 
in yielding her own almost matured hopes to what seemed so reason¬ 
able a wish of Ernest; but the elder Rainer was not so easily won to 
compliance. Urgent representations from his brother as well as Er¬ 
nest, did at length, however, induce him to consent to the absence of 
his son for another year. 

This was an important year to Meeta. It brought her an acquaint¬ 
ance through whom her dormant intellect was aroused, and her man¬ 
ners fitted for something more than the rude life by which she had 
been hitherto surrounded. This was Mrs. Schwartz, the wife of a 
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young pastor, who had come to assist Mr. Schmidt in those duties to 
which his advancing years rendered him unequal. Mrs. Schwartz 
was a woman of no ordinary stamp. Highly educated, with an intense 
enjoyment of every form of beauty and grace, she saw something of 
them embellishing the homeliest employments and most common life 
with which a sentiment of duty was connected. Severe illness had 
confined her to her bed for many weeks soon after her arrival, and 
before she had been able to establish that perfect domestic economy 
which renders the daily and hourly inspection and interference of the 
mistress of a mansion needless to the comfort of its inmates. During this 
period, Meeta, whose sympathies had beendeeply interested in the stran¬ 
ger, nursed her and planned for her and worked for her until she made 
herself a place in her heart among her life-friends. As M rs. Schwartz 
saw her moving around her with such busy kindness, the thought often 
arose in her mind, ‘ What can 1 do for her V This is a question we sel¬ 
dom ask ourselves of any one sincerely without finding an answer to it 

We have said that Meeta had access to few books in early life; we 
might have added, that she had little opportunity of hearing the con¬ 
versation of persons more cultivated than herself. Thus were the 
two great sources of intellectual development sealed to her. She had 
a thoughtful, earnest mind. She loved die beautiful world around her, 
and the Great Being who made and sustained that world. But if 
the contemplation of these things awakened thoughts of a higher 
character than the daily baking and brewing, milking and scrubbing 
in her father’s house, she had no language in which to clothe them, 
and vague and undefined, they fleeted away like the morning mists, 
leaving no impress of their presence. Her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Schwartz, ana the conversations she sometimes heard between her 
and her husband, gave to these shadows substance and form, and 
awakened a new want in Meeta’s soul — the want of knowledge. 
As in all else, Ernest was present in this. He would doubtless be in¬ 
telligent, wise, like Mr. Schwartz, and how could she be his com¬ 
panion ) Something of these new experiences in Meeta was divined 
by Mrs. Schwartz, and with a true womanly tact she became her teacher 
without wounding her self-love. The road to knowledge once opened 
to Meeta, her advance on it was rapid. How could it be otherwise, 
when every step was bringing her nearer to Ernest! The elevation 
and refinement of mind which Meeta thus acquired impressed them¬ 
selves on her agreeable features. Her dark eyes became bright with 
the soul’s light, and her whole aspect so attractive, that her old friends 
exclaimed, as they looked upon her: 

1 How handsome Meeta Werner grows, she who used to be so 
plain!’ 

After a time these superficial observers thought they had found the 
cause of this change in Meeta’s change of costume, for a new sense 
of beauty had been awakened in her under whose guidance her dark 
hair was brought in soft silken braids upon her cheeks, wound grace¬ 
fully around her well-shaped head, and sometimes ornamented with a 
ribband or a cluster of wild flowers, while her dresses were remo¬ 
delled so as to resemble less the fashion which her mother and her 
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sister emigrants had imported thirteen years before from Germany, 
and to give a more natural air to her really fine figure. 

4 How wonderfully Meeta has improved/ said Mrs. Schwartz, one 
evening to his wife, as he looked after the retreating form of her friend, 

* Yes, and 1 am truly rejoiced that she has so improved before her 
lover returns to claim her/ 

* 1 wish he could have taken away with him such an impression as 
our handsome and intelligent Meeta would now make. He would 
have been much more likely to remain constant to her. There must 
be a painful contrast between the cultivated and graceful women he 
has known in Germany, and his memory of his early love/ 

* Love is a great embellisher/ said Mrs. Schwartz, with a gay smile, 
and the conversationpassed to more general topics. 

The fifth year of Ernest’s absence was gone, and still he came not; 
but he was coining soon, at least so his father said, though he did 
not show Meeta the letters on which he founded his assertion. It was 
the first time he had withheld them; a circumstance die more re¬ 
markable, because of late he seemed to regard Meeta with greater 
affection and confidence than he had ever done before. He now sought 
her society and seemed pleased and even proud of the connection to 
which he had at first consented with some reluctance. It was very 
soon after the reception of the letter from Ernest to which we have 
alluded, that Franz Rainer’s health began to fail, and that so rapidly 
that Meeta feared Ernest conld not arrive in time to see him. She 
was to the old man an angel of consolation, and he clung to her as to 
his lent hope. In pity to his lonely condition, her own parents were 
willing to spare her for a time, and Meeta, that she might take care of 
him by night as well as by day, bad removed to bis house a week be¬ 
fore Ernest’s arrival. He came not wholly unwarned of the sorrow 
that awaited him, for he had found a letter from Meeta at the house 
of the merchant in Philadelphia through whom he had corresponded 
with his father, tenderly yet plainly revealing her fears, and urging 
him to hurry homeward without delay. He travelled with little rest 
or refreshment for two days and nights, and arrived late on the third 
day at his father’s houae. It was a still summer evening, and while 
the old man slept, Meeta sat near him in the only parlor die house af¬ 
forded, reading by a shaded night lamp. She heard the sound of 
carriage wheels, and paused to listen; the sound ceased; a shadow 
darkened the moonlight which had been streaming through an open 
window, and then Ernest, the play-follow of her childhood, the lover of 
her youth, stood before her; but bow changed; how gloriously 
changed, thought Meeta, even in that hour of hurry and agitation. 
They gazed on each other in silence for a moment, and then Meeta 
with a bright smile, yet m a whisper, for even then she forgot not the 
dying man, asked: 

* Do you not know toe, Ernest V 

4 Meeta!’ be ejaculated, as be took the hand she extended to him, 
but dropping it almost immediately, he said anxiously: * My father} 
he lives, Meeta T 

4 He does, Ernest, and may Hve, I think wQl live, for many days 
yet.’ 
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‘ Thank God ! then I shall see him again !' 

The conversation had till now been in whispers, but Ernest uttered 
his ejaculation of thankfulness aloud. There was a movement in the 
old man’s room, a sound, and Meeta glided to his side. 

* Who were you talking with, my daughter V he murmured feebly. 
For many days Franz Rainer had called Meeta daughter, as if he 
found pleasure in recalling the tie between them. 

1 With one who tells me Ernest has arrived, and will see you soon,' 
said Meeta. 

‘ It is Ernest himself. I knew his voice; Ernest, my son !’ And 
the old man’s tones were loud and strong, as Meeta had not heard 
them for days. In another moment, Ernest was bending over his fa¬ 
ther, and they were gazing on each other with a tenderness whose 
very existence they had not before suspected. Tears were rolling 
down the face of the once stern old man, as he pressed his son’s hand 
again and again, and murmured blessings on him, and thanks to God 
for his safe return ; and Ernest, as he marked the death-shadow bn 
his father’s brow, felt that a tie was tearing away which had been 
woven more intimately than he had supposed with his heart’s fibres. 
The weeping Meeta composed herself that she might soothe them. 

‘ Ernest, I cannot let you stay longer here; I am your father’s 
nurse !’ 

‘ My nurse, my daughter, my all, Ernest; your gift to me, my son, 
which, thank God ! you have come in time to receive again from my 
hands. Take her to you, Ernest.’ 

The old man held Meeta’s hand clasped in his own toward his son, and 
Ernest touched it, but so slightly and with a hand so cold, that Meeta 
looked up in alarm. There was a beseeching expression in the eyes 
that met hers; a look which she did not understand, and yet on which 
she acted. 

‘ Ernest,’ she said, * you are fatigued to death, and your father has 
been too much agitated already. Go, I pray you, for the present; I 
cannot leave your father, but you will find coffee and biscuits by the 
kitchen fire, and there is a bed prepared in your own room. Good¬ 
night ; we shall meet again to-morrow,’ she added with a smile to the 
old man. 

Ernest gave her a more cordial glance and pressure of the hand 
than she had yet received from him; told his father that he would 
only snatch an hour’s sleep and be with him again, and left the room. 

* Go with him, Meeta; you must have much to say/ 

* Nothing that we cannot say as well to-morrow. And now you 
must take another sleeping draught, for I see Ernest has carried off all 
the effect of your last.’ 

Meeta spoke cheerfully, yet her heart was sad, she scarce knew 
why. She would not think Ernest unkind, yet how different had been 
their meeting from that which fancy had so often sketched for her! 

Franz Rainer fell asleep, and again Meeta returned to the parlor. 
A lamp was still burning there, and by its dim light she saw the form 
of Ernest extended on a settee with his cloak and valise for his bed 
and pillow. At first she drew timidly back into the chamber, but as 
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the slight noise she had made before perceiving him, had failed to dis¬ 
turb him, she felt assured that he slept soundly, and an irresistible 
desire arose in her heart to draw near him and look at him more 
closely than she had yet ventured to do. She stood beside him ; her 
% heart bounded against the locket, his gift, which lay in its accustomed 
place, as she marked with a quick eye how the handsome but un¬ 
couth stripling had expanded into the man of noble proportions, whose 
features had, like her own, acquired a new character under the refin¬ 
ing touch of intellect. Meeta looked on him till her eyes grew dim 
with tears pressed from a heart full of emotion, compounded of happy 
memories and glad hopes, shadowed by disappointment and saddened 
by doubt. Above all other feelings, however, rose the undying love 
which had ‘grown with her growth and strengthened with her strength/ 
Suddenly, by an irrepressible impulse, she laid her hand softly on the 
dark locks of waving hair which clustered over his broad brow, and 
breathed in low, tender accents, 4 My Ernest !’ 

On leaving his father’s room, Ernest had thrown himself on his fa¬ 
ther’s couch not to sleep but to rest; and when slumber overpowered 
him, he had yielded to it unwillingly, and with the determination to be 
on the alert rind ready to arise on the first summons. Sleep that comes 
thus, however it may continue through other disturbing causes, rarely 
resists a touch, or the sound of our own name, arid light as was Meeta’s 
touch and low as were her tones, Ernest was partially aroused by 
them. He stirred, and she would have retreated noiselessly from his 
side, but as his eyes unclosed, they fell upon her with an expression 
of such rapturous love as she had never seen in them before, and in 
an instant he had encircled her form with his arm and drawn her to 
his bosom. In glad surprise she rested there a moment; it was but 
a moment. 

1 Sophie -— my Sophie !’ were the murmured words that met her 
ear, and gave her strength toburst from his embraces and glide rapidly, 
noiselessly back into the darkened chamber. There, sheltered by the 
darkness, she could see Ernest raise himself slowly up from his couch, 
look almost wildly around him, and then seemingly satisfied that he 
had only dreamed, sink back again to rest. 

A dream it had indeed been to him; a shadow of the night; to 
Meeta a dark cloud, in whose gloom she was henceforth to walk for¬ 
ever. Hours of conversation could not so fully have revealed the 
truth to Meeta as those simple words: 4 Sophie — my Sophie \* ut¬ 
tered by Ernest in such a tone of heart-worship. Ernest loved with all 
the fond idolatry which she had thought of late belonged not to man’s 
affections ; but he loved another. Jealousy; the bitter consciousness 
of her own slighted love; the memory of his vows; the crushing 
thought that she was nothing to him now; that while he had been the 
life of her life, another had filled his thoughts and ruled his being, 
created a wild tempest in her soul. All was still around her. The 
sick man, the tired Ernest slept; and without, not even the rustling 
of a leaf disturbed the repose of Nature. She seemed to herself the 
only living thing in the universe; and to her, life was torture. An 
hour passed in this still, concentrated agony, and she could endure it 
vol. xxxi. 28 
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no longer; she must be up and doing ; she would wake Ernest; she 
would tell him the revelation she had made; upbraid him with her 
blighted life, and leave him. Let him send for his Sophie; what did 
she, the outcast, the rejected, there in his house ] — why should she 
nurse his father 1 She rose and approached again the couch of Er¬ 
nest ; she was about to call him, but she was arrested by the expres¬ 
sion of agony in his face. His brow was contracted, and as she con-‘ 
tinued to gaze, low moans issued from his quivering lips. Ernest too 
was a sufferer; how that thought softened the hard, cold, icy crust that 
had been gathering around her heart! The bitterness of pride and 
jealousy gave place to tenderer emotions. Tears gathered in her eyes, 
and stealing softly back to her sheltered seat, she wept long and silently. 

* In sorrow the angels are near;’ and Meeta’s heart was now full 
of sorrow, not of anger. Sad must her life ever be, but what of that, 
if Ernest could be happy ? Perhaps he suffered for her; the good, 
true Eraest. It might be that only in dreams he had told his love to 
Sophie, bound to silence, painful silence, by his vows to her. She 
then could make him happy, and was not that her first desire 1 If it 
were not, her love was a low, selfish, unworthy love, and she would 
pray that it might be purified. She did pray, not as she would have 
done an hour before, to be taken out of die world, but that she might 
be made meet to do the will of her Father while in the world. She 
prayed for herself, for Ernest; and sweet peace stole into her heart, 
and before the morning light came, she had resolved not to leave the 
old man who loved her, during his few remaining days, yet not to keep 
Ernest in doubt of his own freedom. She was impatient that he 
should awake, and fell asleep imagining various modes of making her 
communication to him. Exhausted by mental agitation even more 
than by her long watching, she slept long and heavily. When she 
awoke, Ernest was shading the window at her side, through which 
the sun was shining brightly into the room. As she moved, he looked 
at her kindly, and said : 

‘ 1 am afraid I awoke you, Meeta, when I meant only to prolong 
your sleep by shutting out this light.’ 

* I have slept long enough,’ was all that Meeta could say. The old 
Rainer was awake, and dreading above all things some allusion from 
him to the supposed relations of Ernest and herself, she hastened from 
the room ana busied herself in the preparation of breakfast. Having 
seen that meal placed upon the table, she returned to the sick room 
and begged that Ernest would pour out his own coffee, while she did 
some things that were essential to his father’s comfort. She lingered 
till Ernest came to see if he could not take her place, and then, as the 
old man slept peacefully, and she could make no farther excuse, she 
accompanied him back to the table. The breakfast, a mere form to. 
Meeta at least, proceeded in silence, or with only a casual remark from 
Ernest, scarcely Tieard by her, on the weather, the rapidity with which 
he had travelled, or his father’s condition. Suddenly Meeta seemed 
to rouse herself as from a deep reverie : 

1 Why do you not talk to me of Sophie V she said, attempting to 
speak gaily, though one less embarrassed than Ernest could not have 
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failed to note the tremulousness of her voice, and the quivering of the 
pallid lips which vainly strove to smile. 

But Meeta’s agitation was as nothing to that of Ernest. For a mo¬ 
ment he gazed upon her as if spell-bound, then dropping his face into 
his clasped hands, sat actually shivering before her. It was plain that 
Ernest had not lightly estimated his obligations to her. If he had 
sinned against them he had not despised them, and this conviction 
gave new strength to Meeta. She rose for the hour superior to every 
selfish emotion. Laying her hand upon his aim, she said, gently: 

‘Be not so agitated, Ernest; can you not regard me as your friend, 
and talk to me as you did in old days of all that disturbs you; and why 
should you be disturbed at my speaking of — of your Sophie 1 You 
do not suppose that — you know that—in short, Ernest, we cannot be 
expected to feel now as we did five years ago; but surely that need 
not prevent our being friends,* 

Meeta had been herself too much confused of late, to remark her 
companion, when she now ventured with great effort to meet his eyes, 
she found them fixed upon her with an expression of lively admira¬ 
tion and grateful joy. 

‘ Meeta, dear Meeta !* he exclaimed, seizing her hand and kissing 
it. ‘ You give me new life. I have been a miserable man for weeks 
past, tom by conflicting claims upon my heart and my honor. You had 
claims on both, Meeta; sacred claims, which I could never have asked 
you to forego ; and so had Sophie, for though I resisted long, there 
came a moment of mad passion, of madder forgetfulness, in which, aban¬ 
doning myself to the present, I sought and obtained an avowal of her 
love. It was scarcely done ere I felt the wrong* I had done. I re¬ 
vealed that wrong to her; pity me, Meeta! I told her all — your 
claims, your worth. To you I resolved to be equally frank, and my 
only hope was in your generosity. But my father had never suffered 
me to doubt that your heart was still mine, and though I was assured 
that you would enable me to fulfil my obligations to Sophie, I feared, 
I mean I could not hope, that it would be without any sacrifice; I 
mean without any regrets on your part.* 

Ernest paused in some embarrassment; but Meeta could not speak, 
and he resumed: 

‘ You have made me perfectly happy, Meeta, which even Sophie 
could not have done, had I been compelled in devoting myself to her 
to relinquish the friend and sister of my childhood.* 

‘ Always regard me thus, Ernest, as your friend and sister, and I 
shall be satisfied.* 

Meeta had risen to return to the sick room, but Ernest caught her 
hand and held her back, while he said : 

‘ But you must see my Sophie, Meeta; you must know her, $nd 
then you will love her too. She will be here soon with her sister, 
Mrs. Schwartz.* 

* Mrs. Schwartz her sister 1 Then my last doubt is removed, Ernest. 
She is worthy of you.’ 

‘ Worthy of me !* And Ernest would have run into all a lover’s 
rhapsodies on this text, but Meeta had escaped fron\ him. 
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Hitherto Meeta’s life had been one of quietness, of inaction, and 
now in a few short weeks ages of active existence seemed crowded. 
One object she had set before her as the great aim of her life ; it was 
now her motive, and would henceforward be her reward. This was 
to secure Ernest's happiness and preserve his honor. She understood 
now the coldness with which her father had of late named him. It 
was essential to her peace that this coldness should not deepen into 
anger. Not even in her own family then must she have rest from 
the strife between her inner and her outer life. Sympathy she must 
not have, since sympathy with her was almost inseparably connected 
with reproach of Ernest. Time had another lesson to teach, and 
Meeta soon learned it; that in a combat such as she had to sustain, no 
half-way measures would suffice, that she must not drive her griefs 
down to the depths of her heart, shutting them there from every hu¬ 
man eye, but she must drive them out of her heart. We talk of feign¬ 
ing cheerfulness, of wearing a mask' for the world and throwing it off 
in solitude, and we may do this for a week, a month, a year, but those 
who have a life-grief to sustain, from whose hearts hope has died out, 
know that there are but two paths open to them in the universe ; to 
lie down in their despair and breathe out their souls in murmurs 
against their God, ana lamentations over their destiny ; or, humbly 
kissing the rod which has smitten them, to go forth out of themselves, 
where all is darkness and wo, and find a new and happier life in living 
for and in others. And thus did Meeta. 

We may not linger over the details of the next few weeks of her 
existence. The old Rainer died ; died blessing his children, Ernest 
and Meeta, and praying for their happiness. Often would Ernest 
have told him all j but Meeta kept back a disclosure which would 
have given him pain. * Do not disturb him now, Ernest/ she said; 

4 he will know all ^oon, and bless your Sophie from Heaven, where 
there is no sorrow. 1 

Meeta returned home, and exhaustion won for her a few days of 
rest ; rest even from her mental struggles ; but when the funeral was 
over, and things returned to their usual routine, she felt that she must 
prepare her father and mother to receive Ernest in the character in 
which they were henceforth to regard him. She found strength for 
this in her lofty purpose and her simple dependence upon Heaven, 
and her voice did not falter nor her color change as she said to her 
mother: 

1 Do you not think Ernest is much altered V 

4 Yes, he is greatly improved.' 

4 Improved ! Well, he may be so to the eyes of others, but- 9 

4 Is ne not as tender to you, my daughter V asked the sensitive 
mother. 

4 That is not it,’ said Meeta, coloring for the first time; 4 we neither 
of us feel as we once did ; it was a childish folly to suppose we should. 
I have told Ernest I could not fulfil our engagement, and he is satis¬ 
fied.’ 

Madame Werner looked long at her daughter, but Meeta met the 
glance firmly. 
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* And is this all, Meeta V 

* All! What more would you have, dear mother V 

* And are you happy, Meeta V 

1 Happier than I should be in marrying Ernest now, dear mother. 1 

Madame Werner explained all this to her husband, at her daugh¬ 
ter’s request He was not grieved at it. 4 Ernest,’ he said, 4 had 
never valued Meeta as she deserved. He was glad she had shown 
so much spirit.’ 

Meeta had a more difficult task to perform. 1 Mrs. Schwartz’s 
sister has come at last. She came from Germany at the same time 
with Ernest, but stopped to make a visit to another sister in Philadel¬ 
phia, and only arrived here last night. I will go and see her,* said 
Meeta one morning to Madame Werner. She went. As she ap¬ 
proached the house, there came through the open windows the sound 
of an organ, accompanied by a rich and highly-cultivated voice. Meeta 
would*not pause for a moment, lest she should grow nervous. It was 
essential to Ernest’s happiness that Sophie should be friendly with 
her; and the difficulties were of a nature which, if not overcome at 
once, would not be overcome at all. Meeta entered the small parlor 
without knocking, and found herself t£te-a-t6te with the musician; 
a young, fair girl, delicately formed, with beautiful hands and arms, 
and pleasing, pretty face. As she saw the visitor, her song ceased. 
Meeta smiled on her, and extending her hand, said: 4 You are So¬ 
phie—Ernest’s Sophie]’ 

* And you,’ said the fair girl, with wondering eyes, 4 are-’ 

4 Meeta.’ 

This was an introduction which admitted no formality, and when 
Mrs. Schwartz entered half an hour later, she was surprised to find 
those so lately strangers conversing in the low and earnest tones 
which betoken confidence, while the lofty expression on the counte¬ 
nance of the one, and the moist eyes and flushed cheeks of the other, 
showed that their topic was one of no ordinary interest. 

Six months passed rapidly away, and then Ernest felt that he might, 
without disrespect to nis father’s memory, bring home his bride. 
Their engagement had been known for some time, and had excited 
no little surprise; though perhaps less than the continued and close 
friendship between them and Meeta. Many improvements in So- 
phie’6 future home had been suggested by Meeta’s taste, and Ernest 
had acquired such a habit of consulting her, that no day passed with¬ 
out an interview between them. At length the evening preceding 
the bridal-day had arrived, and Ernest and Sophie had gone to secure 
Meeta’s promise to officiate as bride’s-maid in the simple ceremony 
of the morrow. They were to be married at the parsonage, in the 
presence of a few witnesses only, and were immediately to set out 
on an excursion which would occupy several weeks. They had 
urged Meeta to accompany them, but she had declined. 1 But she 
cannot refuse to stand up with me—do you think she can V said 
Sophie to her sister, as she prepared to accompany Ernest to Carl 
Werner’s. 

'I do not think she trill refuse,* Mrs. Schwartz replied. 
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* You do not think she will!' repeated Mr. Schwartz, in an accent 
of surprise, to his wife. ‘ How does that consist with your idea of 
Meeta's love for Ernest V 

* It perfectly consists with a love like Meeta's; a love without any 
alloy of selfishness. Dear Meeta ! how little is her nobleness appre¬ 
ciated ! Even I dare not let her see that she is understood by me, 
lest I should wound her delicate and generous nature.' 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Schwartz said, hesitatingly : ‘If 
it be as you think, Meeta is a noble being ; but-' 

* If it be !' interrupted Mrs. Schwartz, with warmth. ‘ Can you 
doubt it 1 Have you not seen the loftier character which her gene¬ 
rous purpose has impressed upon her whole aspect?—the elevation, 
I had almost said the inspiration, which beams from her face when 
Ernest and Sophie are present ? Sophie is my sister, and I love her 
truly; yet I declare to you, at such times I have looked from her to 
Meeta, and wondered at what seemed to me Ernest’s infatuation.' 

‘ Sophie is fair and delicate and accomplished, the very personifica¬ 
tion of refinement, natural and acquired, and the antipodes of all 
which Ernest, ere he saw her, had begun to dread in the untaught 
Meeta of his memory. I am not surprised at all at his loving Sophie, 
but I cannot at all understand how the simple and single-hearted 
Meeta can feign so long and so well, as on your supposition she has 
done.' 

* Feign! Meeta feign ! I never said or thought such a thing. A 
course of action lofty as Meeta's must have its foundation deep in 
the heart, in principles enduring as life itself. Had Meeta's been the 
common-place feigned satisfaction with Ernest's conduct to which 
pride might have given birth, she would have been fitful in her 
moods ; alternately gay or gloomy ; generous and kind, or petulant 
and exacting. The serenity, the composure of countenance and 
manner which distinguish our Meeta, spring from a higher, purer 
source. It is the sweet submission of a chastened, loving spirit, 
which can say to its Father in Heaven: 

* Because my portion was assigned. 

Wholesome and bitter. Thou art kind, 

And I am blessed to my mind.’ 

‘ A state of feeling to be preferred certainly to the gratification of 
any earthly affection; but I scarcely see how it can accord with 
Meeta's continued love of Ernest.' 

‘ That is because you do not separate love from the selfish desires 
with which it is too generally accompanied. Meeta loves Ernest so 
truly, so entirely, that she cannot be said to yield her happiness to 
bis, but rather to find it in his; his joy, his honor are hers,' 

* And can woman feel thus V asked Mr. Schwartz,, as he looked 
with admiration upon his wife, her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
lighted with the enthusiasm of a spirit akin to Meeta's. 

‘ There are many mysteries in woman which you have yet to fa¬ 
thom,' said Mrs. Schwartz, with a smile. 

To the good pastor and his wife, the next day, even Sophie was a 
less interesting object of contemplation than Meeta, who stood at her 
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side. She Was pale, very pale, and dressed with even more than usual 
simplicity; yet there was in her face so much of the sours light, that 
she seemed to them beautiful. Her congratulations were offered in 
speechless fervor. The brotherly kiss which Ernest pressed upon 
her cheek called up no color there, nor disturbed the graceful still¬ 
ness of her manner; and when Sophie, who had really become sin¬ 
cerely attached to her, threw herself into her arms, she returned her 
embrace with tenderness, whispering as she did so : * Make Ernest 
happy, Sophie, and I will love you always !* 

And now what have we more to tell of Meeta 1 It cannot be de¬ 
nied that there were hours of darkness, in which the joyous hopes 
and memories of her youth rose up vividly before her, making her 
present life seem sad and lonely in contrast. But these visitors from 
the realm of shadows were neither evoked nor welcomed by Meeta. 
Resolutely she turned from the dead past to the active, living present, 
determined that no shadow from her should darken the declining 
days of her father and mother. She is the light of their home, and 
often they bless the Providence which has left her with them. What 
would they have done without her cheerful voice to inspire them in 
bearing the burdens of advancing life 1 

But not only in her home was Meeta a consolation and a blessing. 
The poor, the sick, the sorrowing, knew ever where to find true sym¬ 
pathy and ready aid. She was the * Lady Bountiful* of her neigh¬ 
borhood. But there was one house where more especially her pre¬ 
sence was welcomed; where no important step was taken without 
her advice ; where sorrow was best soothed by her, and joy but half 
complete till she had shared it. This house was Ernest Rainer’s. 
To him and Sophie she was a cherished sister, to whose upright and 
self-forgetting nature they looked up with a species of reverence; 
and to their children she was * Dear Aunt Meeta! the kindest and 
best friend, except mamma, in the world !’ 

How many more useful, more noble, or happier persons than our 
old maid can married life present 1 Is she not more worthy of imita¬ 
tion than the 1 Celias* and * Daphnes,* whose delicate distresses have 
formed the staple of circulating libraries, or than those feeble spirits 
in real life who, mistaking selfishness for sensibility, turn thanklessly 
from the blessings and coldly from the duties of life, because they 
have been denied the gratification of some cherished desire ] 


THE S N 

With head reclined the Snow-Drop see, 
The first of Flora’s progenie, 

In virgin modesty appear, 

To hail and welcome in the year ! 
Fearless of winter, it defies 
The rigor of inclement skies, 

And early hastens forth to bring 
The tidings of approaching spring. 


W -DP.OP. 

Though simple in its dress, and plain, 
It ushers in a beauteous train, 

And claims, how gaudy e’er they be, 
The merit of precedence. 

All that the gay or sweet compose, 
The pink, the violet and the rose, 

In fair succession as they blow, 

Their glories to the Snow-Drop owe. 

Vxnckni Bourn*. 
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THE MARTYR OF THE WRECK. 


Tu* hero of these lines, ' Honest Jobm Matnird,' u he was called, was pilot of the steamer * Jer¬ 
sey* when she was burned. And perished in running her ashore. He had said before, referring to a 
case In which the pilot had, by forsaking his post, caused a great loss of life, * If I am ever In a boat 
that takes lire, there will be one reason I do n’t run her ashore, and that will he, I shall be burned in 
her!’ 


It was a glorious morning, and tranquil slept the lake, 

And softly on the pebbly shore the quiet waters brake, 

And scarce the breeze could lift its weight, so heavy lay each fold. 

Upon the steamer’s ensign-staff, our country’s banner bold. 

Some gather on the steamer’s deck to speak a last good-bye, 

Some turn from off the moistened cheek the gathered tear to dry, 

And bursts of music stir the air above the city's dream. 

And loud amid the Babel there screams out the impatient steaift. 

The fasts casts loose, unto its work the mighty engine heaves. 

The mimic Waves salute the prow as fast the shore she leaves; 

Extended ’nenth the rising sun a field of gold is spread, 

It seems a drapery let down for angels’ feet to tread. 

Beside them spreads of hills and woods and fields a landscape fair, 

And golden grain and dwellings white set in like diamonds there ; 

And the deep azure overhead of cloudless summer skies, 

Too holy seems for human gaze, the air of Paradise. 

*T is eve ; from out the darkened west the wind sighs mournfully, 

And wildly heaves the lake’s rough breast to meet an angry sky, 

When from the hold the cry Of ‘ Fire !’ strikes on each startled ear, 

And spiral streams of smoke steal up through the dark atmosphere! 

Now round the helm’s-man anxious crowds each pale-faced voyager, 

Eager each questions of their state, and if relief be near ; 

• Be still, and pray!’ is his reply, ‘ for death is near at hand !* 

And firmly standing at his post, he holds her to the land. 

1 Go forward all V is now the word, fbr fast the conquering fire 
Is rising from amid the ship, and mounting in the air; 

Behind that wall of fire, alone, far from all human reach, 

The helm’s-man firm as Cromwell stood on Tredgah’s shot-tom breach 

Like fiery serpents round him creeps the pitch in stifling streams, 

The hungry flames beneath his feet steal through the opening seams; 

His right hand withers in the heat, a crisp and blackened brand, 

Yet still he grasps the burning Wheel with his left living hand. 

And now she nears the welcome shore, and glad the shouts arise, 

Oars bend to vig’rous arms as swift each boat to succor flies ; 

The helm’s-man beard that shout and smiled, as sank the exhausted deck; 
He died whose daring saved them all—sole martyr of the wreck! 
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On heroes heavy anchors rest, where the Atlantic rolls, 

The wave, the plumage of their hearse, on rocks their requiem tolls; 
Where Drake and Anson strewed the seas with spoils of the galleon, 
And made their pall beneath the waves of pearl and diamond stone: 

But none that sank on shattered deck, tom by the splintering rihot/ 
Lashed to the lightning-riven wreck, or crushed on bristling rock, 

Of all the glorious brave who ’ye bled since human ware began, 

None died as nobly and as well as that devoted man. 

Not Curtiub to the yawning gulf leaped with a heart more nigh, 

A better than a Spartan school had taught him how to die. 

We doubt not from that flying boat, so madly onward driven. 

His spirit soared, ELWAH-like, borne up in fire to heaven! 

Such deeds upon humanity a gleam of glory throw, 

Marking an era whence the race a nobler march pursue; 

Such deeds like beacon-lights stand out, marking dim history’s track, 
As torches in Egyptian tombs reveal the arches black. Wm r nop 

Biwburg, (Pa.,) Dec. 3, 1847. 


A CHAPTER ON EATING; 


- 4 Hr.v <;thing man, 

Fretful if misapplied.’ 


Mr. Leonidas Boyd had partaken of a plentiful breakfest; he 
had read the morning papers through ; he had stood directly m front 
of the fire, with his hands clasped under his coat-skirts, and was 
thoroughly warm; he had kicked off his slippers, and drawn on his 
nicely polished boots; he had muffled up in his sack, neck-cloth and 
gloves, put on his hat, and was passing down the door-steps, when a 
voice from behind arrested his progress; for Mrs. Leonidas Boyd ex¬ 
claimed, 4 Do n’t forget the salt, my dear!’ and a moment after, nor 

the salaeratus and starch !’ ■ 

As men go, Mr. Leonidas Boyd was a good man, a fend husband, 
and an indulgent father. Not a day passed but his handkerchief 
was tied into a half-dozen knots to remind hint of things he never 
would remember; not a day in which he did not say, ‘Yes, my 
chfid,’ and 4 1 will, my dear,’ to requests he was sure to forget. 1 he 
butcher’s bill, the coal-man’s bill, the flour-man s bill, the house-rent, 
were all quickly settled, and cheerfully he bought cotton-cloth, new 
dresses, bonnets and school-books; but there was ever a mystery to 
his masculine understanding. He could not comprehend what be¬ 
came of the minor groceries that went into his house; and as he 
paced with quick steps the road leading to his place of business, his 

‘ ‘ Do n’t forget the salt, my dear ! No, I won t forget the salt, 
but I wonder what has become of the last I bought f Starch and 
VOL. XXXI. 29 
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salaeratus,’ too. I never taste salaeratus in any thing; the cook 
must just throw that away; and starch—let me see; that goes into 
my shirts; but it can’t take a pound for a shirt. There ’s 4 soap/ 
too, and 4 a few more eggs, my dear/ Last week it was * some indigo, 
and a new mop ; a little sand and some soda ;’ to-morrow it will be 
4 Bristol-brick and a pound of ginger/ What women want of so 
many things I cannot imagine; but my wife shall have what she 
wants if she is rational about what she calls * house-keeping/ 1 
Every town has its Mr. Leonidas Boyds ; men whose perceptions 
are obtuse on the subject of small domestic needs; men to whom 
little wants are no wants at all, and to whose minds what they do not 
see used is sure to be wasted; men who wonder where the salt goes, 
men who think women make too much ado about house-keeping; 
men, in short, who are great connoisseurs of the culinary ait in gene¬ 
ral, but have no conception of its multiplicity of details, and who 
buy butter, sugar, laid, pepper and spice, and verily think that they 
are doing their wives a great favor. Eating is on the whole a serious 
business. When we take into consideration the sustaining of vital 
energies and the consequent actions, the office of cook becomes one 
of solemn interest; and the incessant demands made by that orifice 
with which the 4 human face divine’ is garnished, seem but reasonable. 
The republican sometimes wonders if royalty condescends to roast 
potatoes and bread-and-butter, and thinks that Victoria should, like the 
fairies, be fed on broiled rose-leaves; or, if mortal, on pound-cake 
and custard; at the farthest, should Her Majesty choose a bit of flesh, 
let it be a 4 squab-angel’ or some cherub oysters: Prince Albert 
might have 4 four-and-twenty black-birds baked in a pie,’ and have 
high precedent therefor; and Montezuma, we read, relished his 
stew or fricasee of tender little children ; a dish difficult to be fur¬ 
nished often in a private family. But common people with common 
appetites will submit to coarse fare ; and ever since our great grand¬ 
mother Eve got into the foolish habit of waiting upon Adam and 
handing him apples, it has fallen to woman’s lot to be a cooking ani¬ 
mal. Ages ago it was established as a fact that the way to a man’s 
heart was through his stomach. The Irishman sitting by his peat-fire, 
begrimed with smoke, thinks 

* The very best comfort, under the sun, 

Is to sit by the lire till the ’taters is done 

a Dutchman smiles when he sees snits and scralls, and tastes sour- 
krout The southern negro will dance after eating his poke-greens 
and bscon. The city loafer is only happy when 

4 Some faithful she 
Is fryin’ sassengers for he/ 

The city merchant cries : 

4 A fine leg of mutton, my dearie, 

I pri’thce have ready at three; 

Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 

And what better dish can there be V 
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The city * merchant-lord’ must have his many courses; the fisher¬ 
man his 4 lobscouse,’ and the back-woods-man his * chicken-fixins’ * 
and * shanty-cake.’ The careful housewife, * taught by experience, 
soon discerns what pleases, what offends;’ and with this experience 
before her eyes, what wonder that her heart is often in a-greater tu¬ 
mult than the pots boding tempestuously over the fire, and that her 
spirits will rise and fall with the bread in the oven 1 A kitchen; 
what is it ] In the words of another, 4 it is not a ware-house, nor a 
wash-house; a brew-house, nor a bake-house ; an inn-house, nor an 
out-house, nor a dwelling house. No ; ’t is absolutely and bon^-fide 
neither more nor less than a kitchen; or as the law more classically 
expresses it, 4 a kitchen is camera necessaria pro usus cookare cum 
sauce-pannis, stew-pannis, scullero, dressero, coal-holo, stovis, smoke- 
jacko, pro roastandum, boilandum, fryandum, et plumb-pudding mix- 
andum, pro turtle-soupus, calves’-head hashibus, cum calipee et cali- 
pashibus.’ And to be captain of this establishment, keep each boiler 
from bursting, and make three regular trips daily, and found, from 
thence to the family table, requires some skill, fortitude and patience; 
yes! and * sugar and spice, that *s very nice.’ 

A man’s theory of cooking consists in 4 stirring up something’ and 
baking it until it is done; carried into practice, it would be worse 
even than the French 4 olla podrida,’ wherein 4 a little of any thing 
you have got is put into a pot half full of water, boiled an hour, sear 
soned with salt and pepper, and served up hot ;* or on a festival-day 
it might amount to the Spanish recipe for the same dish : 4 Take a 
little of every thing you have got, boil it hard for an hour, season it 
to your taste, and garnish it with parsley.’ There is little romance 
about a kitchen fire-place. The teautiful theory of living upon the 
fruits of the earth is charming to the young maiden on the eve of 
matrimony and house-keeping. She will regale herself and her hus¬ 
band on apples, peaches and pears for brealdast. She will never be¬ 
come a drudge in her own house—not she! No doubt but a turnip- 
field and a good well of water would sustain life ; but we opine that 
our lord of creation would find his way to a cook-shop and our lady 
fair seek for consolation where the Duchess of Orleans said she could 
always find it in her times of affliction ; in eating ham and sausages. 
Yet, after all, there is a satisfaction in having 4 got up one’s victuals’ 
nicely, apart from the mere eating of them. A trifle, a stick of green 
wood, a falling of a little soot from the chimney, a grain of salt or 
pepper too much or too little, and alas for the dinner! Or if the 
house-keeper has done it by means of her independent proxy, viz t 
* help,’ then the trifle of a soft or hard word, and the whole family 
circle must be happy or unhappy. Happy it is, and she rejoices 
over her dinner, and feels thankftil when it is over. Had Madam 
Nature (a pretty good world-keeper, we think,) hung dinners on 
apple-trees and made vines to bear good cooked breakfasts, caused 
the earth to send up bubbling springs of good hot soup, and made 
turkeys to run about roasted and chickens to issue fricaseed from the 
white houses of their infancy, we doubt whether man or womankind 
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would have been aa well satisfied. Did not Pat Tigg enjoy himself 
hugely when he thought 

‘ ‘To morrow I’ll kill my fat pig, 

For I ’m sure he ’ll make illigant mutton 

So then he goes into the hovel, 

And hangs the pig up by the heel. 

Cuts his throat so nate with the shovel, 

And cries, * This is the way to dress veal!’ 

And did not the cobbler’s wife bustle about and feel consequentially 
happy when her lame-legged spouse hung out his little shingle 1 

* Herb Kake and Pise and Bier I sell, 

And oysters stoo'd and in the shel, 

And mghed uns tew for them that chews, 

And with despatch mends Butes and Shews !’ 

Then hear how like a connoisseur the black man tells us the best 
way to cook the pearly grains of rice : * Wash him well, much wash 
in cold water; rice flour make him stick; wash all quite away. 
Water boil very fast; throw rice in, boil quarter-hour, or more, rub 
one rice between thumb and finger; if all rub away, him quite done. 
Put rice in cullender, hot water go away ; pour cup of cold water 
on him ; put him back in sauce-pan; keep him covered by fire ; then 
he all ready. Eat him up—he very good!’ Yes, Mr. Pompey, 
Cato, or Plenty, whatever your name be, ‘ he very good,’ and you 
love to cook him. 

For every dish there is a time and season ; Solomon the king said 
so before we did, and the Spanish proverb regarding oranges, ‘ gold 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night,’ will hold true of 
other things. Charles Lamb discourses like a lover over his roast- 
pig, with its delicate crackling and tender flesh, with which he de¬ 
lighted himself at the mid-day meal; but hear the Dutchman's ex¬ 
perience of the same dish for supper: 

1 Sometimes when I ent von pig supper, I treams 
Dat mine shtomach iah tilt full of ahtones, 

Und out in mine slileep, like ter Tivel, I schreams, 

Und kicks off de ped-clothcs, and groans! 

‘ Den dere ash I lays, mit de ped-clothcs all off, 

I gits myself all over froze, 

In de morning I wakes mit te het-ache and koff. 

Und I ’m shick from mine het to mine toes !’ 

Who wants buck-wheat cakes on a hot summer morning, chicken- 
pie when they are ill, or gruel when they are well 1 The man 
who desires green-peas in December and relishes cucumbers in 
January is one who would turn the world upside down, and ought 
himself to be put under a forcing-glass until better tastes and aims 
are developed. We like a dinner in style, with its bit of biscuit and 
napkin, its silver-fork and finger-glass, its soup, its fish, its roast and 
boiled, its game, its salad, its pies and jellies, its fruit, its wines; but 
deliver us from it on Thanksgiving-day! Give us then the roast-tur¬ 
key and cranberry-sauce, the boiled-chicken and apple-sauce, the 
well-boiled ham with its little pepper and clove bouquets, the chicken- 
pie and pickles, and a fine array of well-cooked vegetables, and let 
us eat plentifully of each and all, and save only room and appetite 
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for the snow-like pastry, so sure to follow. How readily then will 
one cry, 4 Temperance is true luxury !* 

If every dish has its times and seasons, no less truly hath every 
person their likings and their antipathies. What man likes a * picked 
up dinner,* or will not consider it as tasting of the cupboard 1 How 
mincingly will a child pick at its plate of boiled dinner— 4 pot-luck,* 
the grand-mothers call it. How many like the 4 old maid*s hash-up,* 
where that same boiled dinner appears the second time, salt-beef, 
pork, potatoes, turnips and cabbage all finely minced, and warmed 
with the melted-butter, a little salt, pepper and vinegar ? Who has 
not seen the eyes of the boarding-school boy almost suffused with 
tears as he gazed upon the cod-fish dinner, alias 4 Nantucket owls i* 
What American loves sour-krout, and what Dutchman does not ] or 
what Jew will eat pork 1 

Americans have few national dishes, saving and excepting those 
made of the Indian corn. What better dish than a good Johnny cake I 


‘ Sissing. steaming; 

Up the water liquid boils, 

Kettle in, o’er hanging coals. [spoon, 

Now the cook, so kindly careful hasty takes the 
With a tow-cloth, up the kettle see her take. 
Pour the water, none demurring, 

On meal yellow, keep it stirring, 

Till’t is fit for making cake. 

On round tin 
Outspread thin, 

Down she puts it before the fire, 

The flame outbreaking rises higher. 

The inward spirit of the mass is moving, 

And all its mighty energies is proving 
It swells, it swells, oh smack your lips, 

The crust begins to brown. 

Take care; oh I me, it moves, it slips 
There, there; ’t is falling down 1 
Oh 1 how tempting; oh ! oh ! how it 


Seems to woo the butter standing near! 
Think’st thou, thankless reader, think’st thou 
Johnny cakes no more to tell thee ? 

Know then, feel then, somehow, no how 
Higher, deeper thoughts should swell thee. 
One big universal large 
Johnny cake the world contains. 
Huger than one rehearsal 
Could be told in many strains, [make 
Oh ! the noble, all including transcendental 
Of inward, outward, upward, great world, 
Johnny Cake! 

Pure there ’ll be a new creation. 

Sure there won’t be no starvation. 

Spirit aiding; heart up-moving; 

JLdfe reviving; health improving. 

New Ideal; 

Super-real 

Indiun Johnny Cake!' 


Would that all the Paddies and Paddies* wives but believed this! 
The French are the great cooks of the world, and Paris the great 
cook-shop. Mons. Moustache in his hotel boils his biggin of coffee 
over the spirit-lamp, buys his egg, and sheet of paper for firewood to 
cook it, and breakfasts with grace and gout, morning after morning. 
Taste if you dare the fricandeau he serves you for dinner. It may 
be cat, dog, or a piece of his grandfather, who knows ! But the gravy 
who but a Frenchman could compound such a gravy ] and 4 gravy is 
to meat what a veil is to a homely woman,* or shade-trees to an old 
house! We are content in France to live as Frenchmen do; but 
give us here in our glorious republic dishes that can do without fco 
much gravy, and that we may eat without fear and trembling in our 
hearts. Hotel-keepers in Yankee-doodle-dum, oh ! give us Yankee- 
doodle fare! and thrust no more in our faces your long bills of fare 
(that we cannot read,) of dishes that we cannot relish ! Let the Eng¬ 
lishman ask as long as he pleases, 

‘Who hath not *eenhome made-bread 
A heavy compound of putty and lead !’ 

We don’t have that kind, since the ‘price of putty is riz ;* but we 
have the fine white loaf with its golden crust; yes, and we have even 
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feasted on its sweetness before a morsel touched our lips. We have 
seen too, delicate slices of broiled ham, the potatoes like snow-balls. 
We have eaten Yankee baked-beans and fried hasty-pudding, the 
nicely broiled shad; and the more elaborate meal of chicken-pie, roast 
sirloin or spare-rib; but each and all have we known and greeted like 
old acquaintances, and they spoke to us in their and our vernacular, 
and asked us, as little Red Riding Hood did the make-believe grand¬ 
mother, * What have you got such a great mouth fori’ and we, wolf¬ 
like, have answered, ‘ To eat you all up with,’ and felt that we would 
reverse the stoical maxim and cry, * We live to eat, not eat to live.’ 

But lest any Mrs. Leonidas Boyd should think that, after all, we 
have not told where the salt goes, let us give the great Sidney Smith’s 
recipe for dressing salad. He knew, if any body did, the best way 
of getting up pungent, smart dishes : 

4 Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen seive, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon. 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon; * 

But deem it not, oh ! man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt: • 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 

And twice with vinegar procured from town; 

True flavor needs it, ana your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onions atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected, animate the whole 
And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

Oh f great and glorious; oh ! herbaceous treat; 

’T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat. 

Back to the world he’d turn his weary soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl 1’ 

Potatoes, mustard, salt, Lucca oil, vinegar, eggs, onions and anchovy 
sauce, articles to the number of eight, just to make a dip wherein to 
put the ‘herbaceous’ feast; upon which man could never thrive, hardly 
live, and never relish without his bit of bread ! Oh ! murmuring man, 
slack provider for a family, contemner of small wants, slanderer of 
woman’s economy! Mr. Leonidas Boyd, would you have thought it 1 

Angola, la., Jan. 15tA, 1838. 


ELIZABETH: 

A KAIRian or IKK XtMITIIK'rtt CCVTCRT. 

Oh what rare skill my lady hath ! 

How cunning is her fair right hand ! 

What dainty cates she fashioneth, 

What pasties rise at her command ! 

For comfits rare, past all compare, 

Commend me to Elizabeth! 

Oh! what rare skill my lady hath 
In every graceful, quaint device I 
She twirleth thread that glittereth, 

She twineth mesh of fairy guise ! 

For tapes trie, and broderie, 

Commend me to Elizabeth ! 
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Oh ! what rare skill my lady hath 
In parlance ! How her fair discourse 
Mellifluous meandereth! 

How swayeth hearts its gentle force ! 
For winsome words, like notes of birds, 
Commend me to Elizabeth ! 

Oh ! what rare gifts my lady hath 
Of heart and mind, of soul and sense ! 
Through her our sore life blossometh, 
So good she is, without pretence! 

So fair, so good, none other should 
Compare her with Elizabeth ! 

Norte Lh. (Conn.) 


N I C E, I N ITALY. 


nv A NEW CON I lUUDTOn. 


Florence is well known for its picturesque landscapes, its gay and 
charming drive at the Casino, and its inexhaustible stores of the arts; 
Genoa, for the grandeur of its palaces, for its rare and costly marbles, 
its admirable frescoes, and its commercial enterprise and wealth; 
Rome, for its splendid cathedrals, its gorgeous ceremonials, its exten¬ 
sive galleries of statuary and paintings, and for its monuments asso¬ 
ciated with the past. But Nice, the fairest garden of Europe, lying 
on the confines of France, and the key to southern Italy, is to us almost 
unknown. I had travelled through France in the latter part of the 
month of December, in the year 1840. At this season, even in the 
far-famed provinces of the South, the country was every where dreary 
and unattractive. Sleet and rain were falling j there were no signs 
of verdure. The skies were veiled in gloom* I sought in vain for 
the inspiration of the ancient Troubadours, and La belle France, that 
once shone so proudly in poetry and song, seemed little to deserve 
her name. Wending my way east along the Mediterranean, I passed 
Cannes, interesting from the Man with the Iron Mask having been im¬ 
prisoned in its walls, and from Napoleon's having landed there in 1815, 
and Antibes, a walled and fortified town, whose high battlements hang 
over the sea. From this point a scene of enchantment gradually stole 
on my sight, as by a road full of interest and commanding views, I ar¬ 
rived at Nice . 

It was noon. The sternness of winter was fled; the skies were 
sunny and serene, and the air soft and balmy like the delicious breath 
of spring. Flowers were blooming in wild luxuriance along the 
paths that led to the town, and the orange and lemon trees, with all 
the green hues of summer verdure, bowed down, laden with their 
golden fruit. The city of Nice, charmingly situated on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with a population of thirty-five thousand souls, is thronged by 
strangers from all parts of Europe. Its climate is salubrious and de- 
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lightful; and although it has an opera, and its frequent balls present 
a scene of gayety and splendor, yet ’t is to the lover of nature it pos¬ 
sesses its principal charm. Years have passed since I was at Nice, 
and yet I love to trace in memory the paths over which I wandered. 
What wild, majestic and lovely scenes for the painter! What a para¬ 
dise for lovers is there ! It is difficult to describe one’s sensations at 
first visiting a spot like this. The ancient town consists of large stone 
buildings, gloomy structures, and of winding and natrrow streets. 
The modern part, the residence of strangers, among whom are often 
ranked the pnnces, nobles and the higher gentry of Europe, is more 
elegant ana imposing^ Its streets are wide and regularly laid out, 
and its edifices on a large scale. On one of the inlets from the Medi¬ 
terranean you have in view Villa Franca, an ancient town, on the 
East, and on the other side the lofty towers of Antibes, the last French 
fortress on the coast. While the light-house, towering toward the sea, 
at night throws its flood of light upon the bay. Sometimes in the 
sunlight forty sails that, swelled by the breeze, waft the picturesque 
barks on their way, are reflected from its surface. And often at eve 
the fishermen are seen in gr oups, drawing their nets along the shores. 
Turning, you gaze another way, and perceive a deep ravine, which 
the fires of a volcanic action have made among the towering hills at 
your side ; and the Maritine Alps with all their variety and grandeur, 
to cro\Vn the whole, burst upon the view. 

But wander with me to the more central parts of the town. There 
a wide terrace, the resort of the higher classes, hangs by the sea, and 
mid forms of beauty and scenes of fashion and display, you gaze on 
the glowing sunset. Here the eye dwells on a rich amphitheatre of 
hills ; and palaces and villas, groves and gardens, and terraced walls 
scattered over them, shine out in its soft and golden light. Here 
Mont Albano is in sight, which flanks the city on the east, and projects 
far into the sea. You wander on, and lo ! from the very heart of the 
town a giant rock rises to the clouds, to which you ascend by a wind¬ 
ing and delightful road, along which gay and motley groups are seen. 
On its summit are the ruins of an ancient chateau, which, if its walls 
could speak, might tell of some scenes of deep and impassioned love, 
the story of some fond and broken heart, or of the wild and fearful 
struggles of ambition, of ttiadnesS and of crime. Passing on, we 
meet the Places Victor and Roy ale, and the Corso, which we shall 
not stop to notice ; in the latter, where are the cafes, the opera-house 
and the grand cathedral, crowds are seen in the open air on a summer's 
afternoon taking refreshments, playing at dominos, and inhaling the 
breeze that sweeps in from the sea. 

But let Us hasten on to that most novel and charming of all excur¬ 
sions, through the rude and strange by-ways of the mountains. The 
Maritine Alps have their base at the very suburbs of the town of 
Nice. They rise gradually in their broken forms and irregular 
masses until they assume a lofty shape and pile their broad shadows 
along the sky. They have terraced roads intersecting one another 
in various directions for many miles, and hewn out of the solid rock. 
Mounted on mules, you can traverse them in safety. As you ascend, 
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the hills are covered with olive-trees, with their rich fruit, and their 
green leaves in winter are tinged with a sad and silvery hue. You are 
constantly tempted to pluck a rose or an orange growirg wild by the 
way, and to gaze on a cluster of lemons, as they glow in the sun¬ 
beams of so fair a clime. The cypress-groves, with their mournful 
associations, and the fig-trees, the most barren of all trees at this sear 
son, assail you by turns, and form a marked contrast. The peasant’s 
hut, with its air of solitude and contentment, embosomed in the hills 
in some green and fertile valley, is not the least attractive feature of 
the scene. Here and there you meet a convent, in deep seclusion, 
where the monks welcome you kindly to their halls. Attached to 
these are gardens highly cultivated, and often luxuriant in vegetation. 
Wandering on, you meet a grotto, excavated by the hand of nature 
from the wildest rocks. You stop to gaze, on ascending higher, upon 
the scene below. The Mediterranean, with its blue and unruffled 
water, lies beneath you. The mid-day sun is sleeping on its bosom, 
and the balmiest airs of heaven are passing over it. 

All is repose in nature. The indented shores of that now peaceful 
sea strike you with their graceful curves and varied outline far as 
the eye can reach. The white sails, fanned by the gentle breeze, 
are spread out to the sun, and give life to the quiet picture below; 
while towering above you are mountain crags and jagged, wild and 
dark ravines and frowning precipices. There, perched on a distant 
height, where the proud bird of Jove alone builds his nest, and man 
dares not ascend, rises the rude fortress of a feudal age, and beyond 
is seen the dazzling splendor of the ice-crowned summit, blending 
with the skies. A vast azure vault is above you, with no spot or 
stain. A few fleecy clouds may hang around the mountain, but the 
numerous valleys, crowned with verdure, amidst the frowning hills, 
smile and rejoice in the warmth and splendors of a brilliant sun. 
Turning your eye below, the white sands, which compose the dry 
bed of a once wide river, the Paillon, which intersects the town, 
reflect back the blaze of light, and shine in the distance like a long 
stream of ‘ diamond sparks, that dazzle as they pass.’ 

The cathedral-spires, the lofty dome, the terraced roofs of the 
palace, and the unpretending cot, are all in view. It may be a festi¬ 
val, and then the hills resound with gayety and song; sports and 
dances are held on the green. The old cathedral and the dilapidated 
town in the mountains, deserted for ages as the habitation of man, 
again are the resort of throngs. Light steps and sweet voices and 
laughing eyes wind through the rugged paths; and now and then 
a procession of priests and boys and maidens, with their loud chants, 
their white robes and gorgeous banners. 


VALENTINE, IN SYMPATHETIC INK. 


Dkar girl, if thou had’st been lew fair, 
Or I had been more bold. 

The burning words I now would write 
Ere this my tongue had told. 

▼OL. XXXI. 


True to its bashful instinct still, 

My love erects this screen, 

And writes the words it dare not apeak 
In ink that can’t be seen. R m . 
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TO EVA, AT PARTING. 

Thou ’lt not believe me when I say the thought 
Of thy brief absence makes me sad; and yet, 
Could’st thou but know how vainly I have sought 
In othere what thou hast, my poor regret 
Perchance might claim belief. Ah! might I dare 
To hope that in thy breast, as now we part, 
Regretful thoughts like miue are lurking there, 

I would unlock the fountain of my heart, 

Not seal it* as I must. Well, be it so, 

And let my stream of life flow on, as now, 

To that great sea where it will cease to flow, 

Its very course forgotten. Ah ! wilt thou, 

Dear Eva, when thou read’st these words, reprove 
My timid heart, that dares to speak of love ? 


CHILDREN AND CHILDHOOD. 


-‘ How oft 

Upon thy face, sweet childhood ! have I gazed, 
And thought of Heaven the while !’ 


When the little witches clamber on our knees and caress us, with 
their wild abandonment of love, who can push them aside ? The 
parlor, the chamber, the carriage, the lounge, the park, the world, 
would be dull without them. As they gambol around, with their 
many frolics, their bright laugh, their little ringing voices, their grace¬ 
ful and perfect oratory, (yes, yes; this is exactly true;) the wild 
mazes of their steps, * their many twinkling feet, so small and sylph- 
like/ who can help exclaiming in his secret heart, * God bless them ! 
Amen!’ and if a tear or two do not moisten his eyes, he must be a 
man of much self-control. 

Did you never notice with what perfect ease and acuteness they 
strike into a new idea, and with what inimitable grace they express 
an acquired one 1 When the little boy who was lost in the woods 
was asked if he did not feel afraid as it grew dark, he replied : * No; 
1 asked God to take care of little Johnny, and went to sleep/ 

But how mtich—alas ! it makes me grieve to be under the neces¬ 
sity of saying it—how much they are abused ! Like the inarticu¬ 
late animals, they can only express their wants during infancy by 
cries, which are often unheard, because not understood. The care¬ 
less and unthinking hear without listening to them, and their wants 
therefore go unredressed; and many even think that they cry with¬ 
out a cause, and as a matter of course, not necessary to be heeded. 
But children never cry unless they have some grief, of hunger, thirst, 
uneasiness, or distress. Mark that, ye careless and unreflecting mo- 
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thers ! It is the only method they have of expressing those thousand 
wants and inconveniences which you so readily put into articulate 
speech. They have many griefs, both of body and mind ; and they 
sharply feel neglect and want of kindness. But they readily forgive, 
and smile again on those whose kindness succeeds to severity. * The 
dimple hollows itself under the tear which yet stands on the cheek.* 
How beautifully also is this returning sunshine on the face of the 
child expressed by Scott: 

4 The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
la like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer’s breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.’ 

Their sports and gambols are so joyous, so abandoned to delight, 
so full of the grace of motion, and so necessary for their health, that 
I wonder how parents can place restraints on them in this respect. 
A benevolent old gentleman was contemplating a group of children 
thus at play, when the prudent mother remarked, * How they tum¬ 
ble in the dirt, regardless of their clothes !* * Ah! so they should,* 

replied the gentleman, 4 and lay up a stock of health for old age !* 

It is melancholy to see young children confined six hours every 
day on hard benches, looking over words which they can as easily 
learn in this manner as they can the language of the moon. Con¬ 
ventional language can only be taught to the beginner by repeating, 
several times a day, the sounds in connection with the signs, letters, 
or syllables. When this is done let them sport again; tor confine¬ 
ment only indisposes them to learn, beside making them weary, 
crooked and pale. Still more melancholy is it to see young girls 
laced up and kept in confined rooms, and their free motions repressed 
by the fear of being called 4 romps,* etc. Mothers, through their ig¬ 
norance of physiology, are unaware that, in thus training their daughr 
ters for fashionable life, they are also training them as victims to spinal 
complaints, cancer, consumption, and uterine diseases, with their hor¬ 
rid pangs and miserable death; and if they survive these, rendering 
them incapable of producing healthy offspring, and thus imparting 
to the succeeding generation weakness, imbecility, idiotcy and wretch¬ 
edness. We cannot hope, however, to banish these evils until mo¬ 
thers pay more attention to acquiring useful scientific knowledge 
and teaching it to their daughters. In the mean time, families who 
acquire wealth and imbibe habits of idleness, luxury and dissipation, 
become diseased, and in two or three generations—r-unless poverty, 
with its energy and its industry, comes to their relief—rthey cease to 
exist. They are however soon succeeded by a vigorous race, modtly 
from the country, who bring with them health and energy; perhaps 
however to run the same course of wealth, luxury, ignorance and 
disease. 

I know of no remedy for this, as I have already hinted, but better 
information on the part of parents, who would then give their child¬ 
ren a more philosophical education. Much of the educatioq now 
taught cannot properly be called 4 knowledge,’ but rather an artificial 
ignorance. There is nothing so delightful as scientific knowledge. 
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How the young mind, when it escapes from its pupilage, and begins 
to perceive * a bright and breathing world around it/ springs forward 
in the happy path of knowledge; how thoughtful, how bold in its in¬ 
quiries ! And if it be not overruled by some undefined terror or 
severity, it pursues its joyous path of research and discovery. We 
do not generally give play enough to the young mind. Especially in 
cities is it cramped, confined, and • bred in bondage/ Stays are put 
on to the body and a straight-jacket upon the mind, and imbecility in 
both cases is the consequence. The severity, restraint and cruelty 
practised on the child is continued to the youth; and threats, frowns, 
punishments and * the world’s dread laugh’ held in terror over them 
to force them to comply, both in habit and thinking, to the prescribed 
and stiff forms of society. The soul, the genius has no play, no 
room for its exertions, but is cut and moulded to a form severer than 
the bed of Procrustes or the iron shoe of the Celestials. Children 
should be encouraged to think and reason freely, to form their opi¬ 
nions without restraint, and to test them by argument. There is no 
other way to strengthen the young mind. If authority hold them 
constantly in control, how shall they acquire strength either of body 
or mind ? 

I am persuaded that there is a great deal of unnecessary severity 
used toward them. We seem to have unfortunately imbibed the idea 
that a certain amount of severity must be used on every child, else 
his ruin in this world and the next is certain. Disagreeable as it may 
be, a considerable amount of restraint and even flogging, we imagine, 
must be performed to prevent that fatal ruin which will arise from 
some undefined moral taint in the young blood or soul of every one. 
It will not do * to let them have their own way,’ however innocent 
and proper their way may be. They must be curbed and broke and 
trained with torture ; consequently the rod, the strap, the dark closet, 
where ‘ Boogaboo’ lives, the ferule, and many other cruelties, are 
brought into operation. It is to be observed that severe parents, 
who resort to such means, have no confidence in knowledge and in¬ 
struction, as a regulator of conduct. Curiosity and inquiry, instead 
of meeting with an instructive reply from such a parent or care-taker, 
is repressed as impertinence. Instead of preserving the good-will 
of their children and making ‘ love the law of their hearts,’ hostility 
and even hate are often engendered; which makes them plagues 
and pests to their parents, teachers, and even their neighborhood. 
Many if not most of the malicious pranks of childhood and youth 
are due to the unkindness and severity of parents. I know of no¬ 
thing so gentle and complying as childhood. They may be led by 
a smile and governed by kindness, except where their opposition has 
been roused by harshness. If we correct with severity for every 
fault and accident, we not only lose the opportunity it gives us for 
instruction, but call up a malicious disposition, or wish to repeat the 
offence. Such is the nature of that principle of resistance, which 
Providence has planted in the constitution of every individual; a 
principle which urges and enables us to resist oppression and oppose 
tyranny. 
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I came home one day, and learned that one of my little daughters 
had broken my favorite shaving-glass. What should I do 1 The rod, 
the dark room, the threat, with anger and tears, would perhaps in 
most cases be resorted to. On reflecting that the child had no doubt 
grieved deeply at the fault or accident, I did neither. On going to 
my chamber, I found she had forgotten it, and was talking in high 
glee in the next room. I remarked aloud that some one had broken 
my glass. Instantly she was hushed into breathless silence. After 
waiting a few minutes, I asked if the little girl who broke it would 
be more careful next time. She instantly replied, in the sweetest 
voice possible, ‘Yes, father!* She is remarkably cautious, and I 
feel certain that this incident has not lessened it. 

On another occasion, my boy, about ten years old, had marked a 
neighbors fence with charcoal. On asking him, he unhesitatingly 
told me about it, for he has never found it necessary to conceal any 
thing from me. He readily acknowledged that if the fence were his 
he would not wish it marked up thus. ‘ Ought you not, then,* I in¬ 
quired, ‘ to wash it off, and make it as it was before V Instantly, with 
the fresh vigor of a new idea, and the virtuous enthusiasm of youth, 
he darted off, got a wet sponge and washed away the marks from the 
fence. I could relate innumerable similar incidents, showing how 
ductile and thirsty for instruction is the young mind ; how even en¬ 
thusiastic they naturally are for virtuous and noble actions ; and how 
unnecessary is harshness and the rod. Sixteen years of experience 
as a parent, has convinced me that the rod is the ruin of thousands of 
children, whom kind and gentle instruction would have made virtu¬ 
ous and happy. I have six children, and would have no objections 
to three times as many, for any trouble they are to me. They will 
compare favorably •with any others, and they know nothing of the rod, 
I cannot imagine why they should. I can hardly conceive of the 
cruelty and error of that parent who can deliberately give a child 
what is called ‘ a whipping. 4 It is quite impossible that they should 
commit a crime; the young mind is incapable of it, to deserve it. But 
it is quite possible that the parent should, and in all such cases they do 
indeed deserve the flogging themselves. 

Another fatal error practised toward children is that of terrifying 
them with superstitious stories, of hob-goblins, hell-fire, the devil, etc., 
quite unworthy of the enlightened age in which we live. A gloom 
and apprehension is thus spread over their minds, which mar all their 
little joys, and render them incapable of the frolics which belong to 
their years. I would affectionately quote to such parents the follow¬ 
ing stanza: 

4 Oh ! cloud not too early life’s beautiful morning 
With teaching of terror and lemons of warning; 

Let the liijht little heart sport its innocent breath, 

Ere ye chill its warm current with visions of death.’ 

Why indeed should a gloom be cast over their young sunny faces 1 
Sickness and death come soon enough, and severity and gloom not 
only hasten it, but add to its terrors. There is something so holy in 
the last moments of a gentle and loving child, that the chamber where 
the gentle spirit departs may well be thought the gate of Heaven. 
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Ah! when they lay themselves down to tlieir last sleep, like flowers 
at sunset, how can the parent’s heart be comforted ? They gaze and 
gaze pn that powerful beauty, where seems to reside a force greater 
than that which moves the planets; the sweet expression, so familiar 
and so kind, the unchanging countenance, the curling locks, the white 
and delicate skin, and even ‘ the lace at the wrists,’ pierce the soul with 
a thrill of holy agony which no words can express. They then look 
forward with hope to that dawning future, in the bright regions of 
eternity, where all is sunshine and health and joy and holiness; where 
they may again clasp to their hearts the fond ones, and all gentle loves 
be renewed and purified and perpetuated forever. How well and 
cogently the dying boy is said to have expressed himself: 

* I am very cold, it is growing dark, and I want to go home. 1 

Sleep on, thou little cherub, that thou mayest awake in the bright 

and beautiful home thou seekest! 

* Who shall ever tell,’ writes a bereaved mother, * the bitter, the 
agonizing pangs that rend the very bonds of life, when a mother 
stands by the cold clay of her only child ! What thronging recollec¬ 
tions come of happy hours, and shouts of joyous laughter, and peals of 
merry music, which earth will never again afford her ear; and then, 
oh ! agony beyond comparison ! of pain which she has not alleviated, 
or perhaps has caused; of grief which she has not soothed, of sad¬ 
ness which she has not cheered; of words spoken in impatience, when 
they should have been uttered in love; of little pleasures denied 
when they should have been granted; of mortal agony which she 
could not share, and death descending upon the little sufferer, who is 
all unconscious of his approach.’ 

4 Who shall ever tell what a mother feels when she returns to her 
silent house from the new-made grave of her only child ! How the 
practised ear will listen for the accustomed greeting; how the eye 
will wander to the door for the merry face that was wont to come 
peeping in ; and then what agony, when some favorite toy is turned 
from the place where it was hidden by those little hands ! — the little 
garments which you have not had the heart to put away from your 
sight! I shall never forget the pang that wrung my bosom, when, 
one morning two or three weeks after we were alone, l found a toy 
of pine-wood indented all over with the print of small teeth. The 
last hand that had touched it was my babe’s !’ 

It is the idea of a future life, which we imagine to be of the most 
perfect, pure and holy character, to which the bereaved heart clings 
when its hopes are buried in the grave ! When beneath its covering 
is placed the object of our dearest affections, and desolation is around 
us, and all our accustomed places appear vacant and desolate, the im¬ 
agination paints the future in such colors as soothes the young heart 
with a hope and a prospect of future joy. For a home so pure, so 
perfect, so free from pain, so full of pleasure, so eternal, so happy, 
who so fit inhabitants as the darling children, who had wound them¬ 
selves about our tenderest affections, never to be unloosed ? We then 
exclaim with fervor, * Of such is the kingdom of Heaven !’ h. 
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HERETOFORE. 


From all its kind this wasted heart 
This mobdy mind now drifts apart; 

It longs to find the tideless shore 

Where rests the wreck of Heretofore.' lioi-hebwxll. 


Fresh are the roses of to-day 

With hues that match the sunset’s glow, 
But sweater, dearer far than they 
Are flowers that withered long ago ; 
Young flowers, that graced a radiant shore 
Washed by the waves of Heretofore. 

Take back this tome with gilded leaves, 
The work of one by wo untaught; 

The soul of constancy that grieves 
Within can find no food for thought; 

I love alone to ponder o’er 
The blotted scroll of Heretofore 

Names written on that record dim, 

And stained with unavailing team, 

While airy visions round me swim, 

Bring back the joys of other years ; 

And beams, outshining noontide, pour 
Through the tom clouds of Heretofore. 

discordant to my mood of mind 
Is music of the present hour, 

For only in the Past I find 

A voice that hath a spell of power ; 

A voice that wakes to life once more 
The buried forms of Heretofore. 

I love the home, so glad of old, 

Though damp and mouldy now its walls, 
And converse sweet with phantoms hold 
That glide at midnight through its halls; 
For they are wanderers from the shore 
Of thy dim realm, oh, Heretofore! 

Kind looks, as slowly they depart, 

On me the wan procession cast, 

For well they know that one poor heart 
Keeps green remembrance of the Past; 
A heart that trembled to its core, 

When sung the songs of Heretofore. 

I love old oaks that feebly wave, 

And weeds that hide a ruined hearth ; 
Pale moss upon a sunken grave, 

And every crumbling wreck of earth, 

For they are teachers of a lore 
That lends a charm to Heretofore. 
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LETTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

from abu’ am.au ovas, to snD taiiuiu *L n ait. cn;ir rkcretart or tqi okaeee at oairo 

Much as I find to admire in these people, my dear Ahhmad there 
are things I dislike ; a few which absolutely disgust me. The mind 
kept under a state of constant excitement is over-worked and loses 
the healthy tone which enables men to choose fit subjects for contem¬ 
plation, or to reason upon them with composure. Thus, not content 
with improving that which they already know, they are always in 
search of something new, and in imitation of the illimitable political 
freedom which is their bbast, they give unbounded license to their 
imagination, and permit it to lead them into devious paths of loose 
morality or doubtful religious belief. They are forever wandering 
notwithstanding they profess to have an unerring guide in their Khoran 
or Bible; this too in despite of the warning precepte of learned priests 
in whom they place confidence. 

Why will these people, who should be sober-minded, run after 
strange gods ? Why will they not content themselves with a mode 
of worship of their original choice, and why will they neglect the 
holy precepts contained in books, given to them, as they pretend, by 
God himself as a rule of life ? These are questions I cannot solve. 
I am lost in wonder and displeasure. 

Alas ! how much these people have to answer for, since they not 
only do not know our Holy Law, but entirely disregard their own! 
Their sorrowful state and destiny are clearly marked out in the fourth 
Sura of the blessed Khoran. 1 Verily those who disbelieve our signs. 
We will cast to be broiled in hell-fire; so often as their skins shall be 
well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange, that they 
may taste the sharper torment; for God is merciful and wise/ 

After this, no one can doubt the fate of those who will attempt to 
elevate themselves to a level with the Deity, or create, even in imagi¬ 
nation, images for other purpose than the true worship; yet so be¬ 
nighted are this people, they will not heed this friendly hint. 

These remarks are drawn from me by being a witness, to endeavors 
on the part of many visionary individuals of this land to establish a sys¬ 
tem of religious faith and practice to which they give the name of 
Transcendentalism . I have made and am still making great efforts to 
understand, so that I can explain to you, this new doctrine; but I am 
forced to confess that the difficulty of comprehending it is almost in¬ 
surmountable, not only by reason of the abstruse nature of the subject 
itself, yet more by the want of clearness in the definitions of those 
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who are its most ardent adherents. At first view it appears as an 
unexplainable theory, attempted to be defined by unintelligible lan¬ 
guage. Living evidence failing. I have had recourse to the testimony 
of the dead, in the hope of satisfying my mind as to the origin of this 
new doctrine. 

The whole course of my reading brings me to the conviction that 
mankind have in all ages of the world been fond of mystery. Jf we 
take Grecian history, we shall find that mysticism took its rise from 
the school of Plato, and that a sect which adopted mystical opinions 
was founded about the fourth century, and continued to increase and 
possess influence so late as the twelfth or thirteenth century of the 
Christian era Several Christians now tell me that previously to the 
first-mentioned period, at the establishment of their first church, it 
crept into the writings of the learned men of their persuasion, and 
as they inform me, was then and still is a fruitful source of perplexity 
to the simple-minded and devout. These early mystics took no very 
active measures to make proselytes. They believed that silence, re¬ 
pose, tranquillity and solitude were essential in disposing the mind to 
receive heavenly impressions; that the divine nature was diffused 
through all human souls; in proof of which, they asserted that human 
reason was an emanation from God. They believed the Deity mani¬ 
fested himself within them, and they felt his presence when they 
yielded to an exalted enthusiasm; hence they were opposed to rea¬ 
soning, to definitions or any kind of speculation, and consequently 
would hold no commerce with the schoolmen, with whom they were 
always at variance. 

Although this sect was less active than modern Transcendentalists 
there are yet several points of resemblance between them. The same 
purpose is held in view; their notions of the divine effusion are the 
same, and they hold to the same belief that the Deity manifests him¬ 
self within them by the effect of exalted enthusiasm. The modem 
mystics, however, are a little more sturdy in their faith; they are un¬ 
willing to rest in so quiescent a state as their prototypes, and in order 
to proclaim the blessings of their scheme, or to make proselytes, they 
are ever ready to descend into the arena of speculative warfare. 
They are bold, talk loud, and never decline an encounter with school¬ 
men ; indeed they rather provoke to strife. Even females of the 
flock enter the lists with ardor, handle sharp weapons with strength; 
and if their opponents send forth one champion full of knightly 
prowess, the Transcendentalists are sure to bring into the field one 
fuller. 

The resemblance, in the leading points of the theory of the mystics 
of the Platonic school, with those of the modern Transcendentalists, 
is already shown; yet it is much more strikingly displayed toward 
another sect which once appeared in the East, called the Sovfees. 
Although your extensive acquaintance with Arabian authors is pro¬ 
verbial, yet the active duties of your office, by drawing your thoughts 
into another channel, may cause you to forget them. I therefore call 
one of them to your mind, that you may the better understand the 
subject which now engages my attention. 

tol. xxxi. 31 
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About the year four hundred of the Hegira, answering to the 
eleventh century of the Christians, a work appeared entitled 4 The 
Revivification of the Sciences of Religion .* It was composed by A1 
Gharali, a learned man, the son of a dealer in cotton, as his name im¬ 
ports. It was intended to give an account of the Soufees or Mystics. 
It is much to be regretted that, for the benefit of scholastic science, 
this treatise has not been translated ; if it has been, I have not been so 
fortunate as to see it. A few passages selected at random will give 
you an insight into the scheme, and show the affinity there is between 
it and the modern science of Transcendentalism. 

Soufism is not so much a system of religion as it is a means for 
uniting philosophy with religion ; 4 it is intellectual development, the 
doctrine of spiritual absorption.* Its aim is to free the mind from 
earthly considerations; to purify it from all passions ; to leave it only 
God as a subject of meditation. 4 The highest truths are not to be 
attained by study but by ecstacy.* For the human intelligence to com¬ 
prehend, to know the divine intelligence it is absolutely necessary that 
it should he that divine intelligence, not merely an emanation, but as 
identical with it. In a word, the soul must lose its personality. 4 The 
act by which the soul loses its personality is called ecstacy , a flash of 
rapturous light, in which reminiscence is changed into intuition, in 
which the captive soul is given back to its parent, to its God.* To 
arrive at this point is called the absorption in the infinite. To render 
this more clear, admit that the human mind can extend its excursions 
into the supersensual and sepernotional regions, then admit that rea¬ 
son is no competent guide into these illimitable spheres, and it follows 
by fair deduction that the only method left is by an exaltation of the 
mind from out of its accustomed sphere. 

This is a very brief sketch of the doctrine of the Soufees, as re¬ 
ported by A1 Gharali. The topic is rather dry, and might be spared; 
yet it is necessary to present it, in order to show how near the scheme 
of the modern mystics approaches to that of the ancient. You and I 
as truo believers are not in danger of having our belief swayed by 
these visions, which are denounced by our holy law; and if you are 
wearied by this account, you can repose yourself under the soothing 
influence of the passage of the Khoran I have just now quoted. 

After a lapse of many years, when it was supposed these raptures 
and ecstacies had become calmed or had entirely passed away, several 
learned Christian doctors of Germany revived them under new forms. 
They attempted to give consistency to the old scheme, by endowing 
reason with a more controlling influence when connected with religion. 
This worked indifferently v* ell until an improvement was made by a 
more subtile doctor, who invented intellectual intuition : this is a more 
thorough union of the Ego and the Non Ego , the I and the Not I f 
which being surmounted by the il/e, constitutes together what is termed 
the philosophy of the absolute. This scheme thus defined may give 
you a notion of the foundation of what goes by the name of Trans¬ 
cendentalism ; it is so called as it transcends all limits, goes beyond the 
circle of experience, or of what is perceptible by the senses. 4 It is 
the essence of all essential attributes necessary to the integrity of a 
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substance is absolute because it precludes all imperfection; is the 
Deity himself/ Men arrived at this state are drawn away from them¬ 
selves ; they relinquish the I-hood ; are lifted up to true life, and are 
thoroughly religious. More fully to sustain this position, they are aided 
by the power of consciousness, or the me and the not me . The me, 
or consciousness, is discovered by a man finding himself, which is done 
by a spontaneous thought, or what is called in the new language, in - 
stinctive development . * It is the spontaneous perception of reason 

which gives the finite and the infinite, which principle is God; the 
first and the last principle of all things/ 

Here is at once manifested the close resemblance between the 
modern doctrine and the ancient Soufism. This is still more strikingly 
displayed by another passage taken from the writings of one of these 
learned doctors : * The divine breath, which is always and everywhere 
in all humanity, reveals to it all truths under one form or another, con¬ 
sequently humanity is inspired, and human reason becomes divine/ 

Farther to encourage the neophyte, sin is disposed of by a short 
cut. God being revealed to us by the phenomena of the worlds his¬ 
tory, he is of course revealed by moral action ; of course by sin as 
well as by holiness. Sin is therefore a part of the divine principle ; 
what is divine must be holy; ergo , there is no sin. And to those who 
have hot yet had the new light shed upon them, but still dwell be¬ 
neath the shade of Christianity, a distinguished philosopher of the 
new school, while he treats them with tender respect, cheers them by 
the following parting words of comfort: ‘ Philosophy is patient; she 

knows what was the course of events in former generations, and she 
is full of confidence in the future ; happy in seeing the great bulk of 
mankind in the arms of Christianity, she offers with modest kindness 
to assist her in ascending to a yet loftier elevation/ 

The Christian Khoran says that God made man perfect, but that 
man hath sought out many inventions; but of all the inventions, this 
one of the Transcendentalists is the greatest. The glimmering of 
Plato is dimness, the light shed by our friend A1 Gharali is as a mere 
six-to-the-pound, when placed in comparison with the lustre of pure 
reason. 

Thus far the German mystics. You cannot fail to perceive the 
peculiar terms of language they employ to convey their meaning; 
these I am obliged to use in giving you an idea of their doctrine, and 
I quote their very expressions, for want of equivalent words in our 
own tongue. It would require more leisure than I can command to 
study their vocabulary, which I am half inclined to believe is com¬ 
posed of cabalistic terms, created expressly for the purpose of giving 
an air of greater mystery to their whole scheme. As we proceed, 
we shall find that their American disciples adopt the same method; 
turn, twist, and above all, Germanize the English language to such a 
decree as to render it almost unintelligible. In truth, if the English 
philologists are not watchful, their native tongue is in a way to be 
seduced from them, and in its place an uncouth jargon be substituted 
which will throw into the shade their own noble vernacular. 

I come now to the labors of the cis-Atlantic worshippers at this 
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new shrine. They may not yet possess the same deep knowledge as 
the founders of the new creed, hut what they lack in knowledge 
they .make up in zeal, and they display a full measure of skill in so 
arranging the parts as to enchain the attention of the inquisitive, and 
give a strong impulse to a people little prone to flights of imagina¬ 
tion. In fact, some of the American adherents of the new philoso¬ 
phy go beyond their masters in offering a clearer view of its results, 
and seem willing to give it a more direct application to Christianity 
than the trans-Atlantic teachers see fit to proclaim. They believe 
that mysticism implies sanctity; at any rate, that it gives permission 
to the imagination to wander into unknown regions and create images 
that shall harmonize with the peculiar tone of their feelings; so much 
so, that leaving the beaten road of common sense for by-paths where 
nature is luxuriant and wild, they frequently find analogies in sub¬ 
jects wholly incongruous. Whatever is presented to their senses 
that can awaken pleasurable emotions is immediately adopted as part 
of their system. One would think there was little in the lascivious 
feats of a female opera-dancer that could raise religious impressions, 
except it be to condemn them j yet two kindred souls, a gentleman 
and lady, once present at Qne of these exhibitions, were heard to 
exclaim, at beholding certain graceful motions which many females 
would turn their eyes from, * There ! that is poetry—there! that is 
religion !* 

I cannot better convey to you a notion of this new doctrine, as 
modified for the purpose of adapting it to the capacities of Ameri¬ 
can novices, than by citing passages of such works as are made pub¬ 
lic. You will perceive that they give greater weight to the effect of 
spontaneous reason than to revelation, and go farther than the Euro¬ 
pean philosophers in maintaining that man by his nature forms part 
of the Divinity. It is here asserted that the intuition of the moral 
sentiment is an insight of the perfection of the laws of the soul. 4 If 
a man is at heart just, then so far is he God ; the safety of God, the 
immortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with 
ju8tice. , When man determines to be virtuous, the end of his crea¬ 
tion is answered, and God is well pleased ; in the game of life, love, 
fear, justice, appetite, man and God interact ;* * these laws cannot be 
written out on paper, or be spoken by tongue.* This is certainly a cut- 
ting-off of revelation, an abandonment of precepts which are thought 
to be divine; it makes man the judge of nis own emotions and con¬ 
duct, and as far as my knowledge extends, is contrary to the Chris¬ 
tian Khoran, or the teaching of Christian divines ; yet the Transcen- 
dentalists assert that this sentiment is the essence of all religion. 

Farther to show the supremacy to which man may aspire, he ie 
represented as a Providence to himself, and has the power alone, 
without aid from another source, to dispense good to his goodness or 
evil to his sin; that good is positive, evil merely privative, not abso¬ 
lute ; rather like cold, which is the privation of heat. When man 
arrives at the perfection of this law, it awakens in the mind the true 
religious sentiment; then he is as one * embalmed in mountain air/ 
and revels in * myrrh and storax and chlorine and rosemary.* Now 
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it is asserted that every man may arrive at this perfect state; that no 
man is ever without the vision of the moral sentiments; he has only 
to say 4 1 ought/ 4 when love warns him and deep melodies wander 
through his soul from Supreme Wisdom/ It requires no miracles 
to bring a man to this desired point; 4 every man may make himself 
a deity, a true Christ, merely by the reception of beautiful senti¬ 
ments/ 

I think I hear you say, 4 This is enough to make knowp to me the 
length and breadth of this new system of religion, revived in Ger¬ 
many mid transplanted to the soil of America with all its enlarge¬ 
ments / and I snare in your astonishment at discovering the willing¬ 
ness of a portion of mankind to be led away by the refined subtleties 
of a few metaphysicians, who show great ignorance of the workings 
of the human heart* If this is Christianity, how happy should we 
feel, dear Ahhmad, at being guided by a more intelligible rule ; if it 
is not, then they who profess Christianity are wrong in giving counte¬ 
nance to the dreams of a few visionaries who seek to disturb their 
settled faith. If this is to be the future creed of the Christians, it is 
to be lamented, for their sake, that they were not taught before their 
minds were preoccupied by the precepts of their Bible. How can 
the modem mystics expect to make converts while the Christians 
hold to their sacred books ? and of what use are Bible societies, mis¬ 
sions, or even churches 1 If pure reason, intellectual intuition, and 
other inventions, are to be the guide of religious faith, all present 
associations must first be removed from the mind, and not only the 
books that are now in existence be destroyed, but no new works 
should be written by which 4 spontaneous thought* is to be checked, 
or even disturbed. 

I would suggest that the modem system of education might be 
much improved, and the hard labor of students much abridged, by 
leaving mankind to the operation of their own minds, untrammelled 
by forms, and by adopting as a rule of action such thoughts as come 
uppermost. Men thus guided will doubtless grope at first as if they 
were in the dark; they may jostle and crowd each other; perhaps 
get angry; the I and the Not I may come to blows; but the Me, or 
absolute, the grand pacificator, will be always near to inculcate pure 
reason and keep the peace. 

Hew- York, sixteenth day of the } 

Moon Suphar: Hegira 1260. 5 


THE EARLY-DEPARTED: A FRAGMENT. 

0 

Like butterflies the vanished forms of youth 
A few short sunny days did flutter here, 

Sporting amid the bowers of love and truth, 

Then hastening to a milder, sunnier sphere. 

With smiles they brightened life's young opening day, 
And won our hearts by virtues heavenly fair; 

They soared above to lure us on the way, 

And heaven endeared, since they are shining there. 

Bufalo, (H. Y.y 
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PAR AWAY. 

There are words of mournful 60tuid 
Born within us, and around, 

And like waves on midnight shore 
Thrills the echo 4 Never More !’ 

While a requiem, sadly low, 
Murmureth in ‘Long Ago;’ 

But my heart, an aspen spray, 
Throbbeth w’ild to Far Away! 

Haunting W'ord! it comes to me 
In my visions constantly, 

Breathing of the climes which lie 
Veiled by distance from the eye ; 

Of the golden gleams that fall 
On each ivy-shadowed wall, 

Where the billows break and play 
Round the isles of Far Away! 

Beauty hath its altar there, 

Underneath Elysian air, 

W here the snow of antique fane 
Glearneth on Arcadian plain, 

Where the dust of hero-mound 
Maketh earth enchanted ground ; 

Vision-haunted, still I stray 
Mid the wrecks of Far Away! 

Pictured lineaments divine ; 

Glowing o'er some olden shrine, 
Sculptured forms of classic art, 

Moulded from a master-heart, 

All that Grandeur claims its own, 

Tomb with ivy overgrown, 

Things that thrill us—where are they? 
Echo answere, Far Away ! 

Home of childhood! where the trees 
Sway'd their boughs to gentle breeze, 
Showering buds in flakes of snow 
On the vernal turf below ; 

Where the lilac-branches shook 
Purple blossoms in the brook ; 

Brook that danced in azure ray, 

Still I see it, Far Away ! 

Graves of those who left a shade 
On our household altar laid, 

Making life a boon of tears 
Ever through the coming years; 
W r ild-wood foliage shadows one 
From the glance of distant sun, 

And the other, ocean spray 
Breaketh round it, Far Away ! 
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Far Away ! — oh! word of grief. 
Sacred on memory’s tear-dimmed leaf; 
Not forever shalt thou thrill, 

Tone of hope may lull and still, 

Where upon a golden strand 
Angels linger, hand in hand. 

Comes no sorrow-burdened lay, 
Breathing of the Far Away ! 

Chh' a 8°i Ftbruanj. 1848. 


Merritt. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE: THE EDDAS. 


KOUBIR two; continofd. 


The second, or * Prosaic Edda/ dates from the thirteenth century. 
It is generally attributed to Snowe Sturleson, the most celebrated 
man of Iceland. He was born at Hramm, was of a rich, noble, and 
powerful family, which boasted its descent from Rajnar Lodbrok. 
John, the grandson of Scemund, was his tutor, under whose instruc¬ 
tions Snowe continued from the age of three years until 1197, em¬ 
ployed in various studies, and having constant access to the valuable 
library and manuscripts collected by the venerable priest of Odda. 
At the death of his tutor he quitted the poetic abode of Scemund, 
and marrying a lady of great wealth, established himself in his pa¬ 
lace at Reykholt, which he surrounded with ramparts, like a fortress. 
His fortune and great talents gave him an extensive influence, and 
he was often known to come to the sessions of the Al-ting with the 
pomp befitting a king, and followed by a suite of fully eight hun¬ 
dred men. He not unfrequently mounted the Logberg, and enchained 
the multitude with his eloquence. The people almost adored him, 
and in 1213 he was unanimously chosen Grand-Judge of Iceland; 
which station was in fact the chief one of the republic. These 
Grand-Judges were elected for life, and their accession to office con¬ 
stituted a new national epoch. While thus honored at home, Snowe 
aspired also to the friendship of foreign princes. He addressed many 
flattering poems to the Jarl of Norway, and received valuable pre¬ 
sents in return. In 1218 he visited Denmark, and was received with 
great distinction. After spending many days with the king, he tra¬ 
velled across Sweden, and passed the winter with Jarl Skulle, who 
fitted out a vessel at great expense and conveyed him to Iceland in 
the spring. 

These singular favors, however, inflamed his pride, and made him 
obnoxious to the hatred of many noble families ; which was the more 
unfortunate, as he was of a haughty disposition, and little fitted to 
conciliate those whom his elevation had offended. It was also a pe¬ 
riod when Iceland was distracted with civil wars, and when various 
chiefs, arming agaiust each other, swept the country like a Bcourge. 
Snowe, among others, became the object of their hatred. A troop 
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of peasants, commanded by his enemies, advanced to Reykholt, de¬ 
stroying his cattle and ravaging his fields. Snowe fled to Norway 
for the purpose of avoiding civil war. He found that his friend 
Skulle, from whom he had demanded protection, had already taken 
the title of duke, and was aspiring to the supreme power in Norway. 
It is not known to what extent Snowe entered into the ambitious 
designs of his protector, but he was so far implicated as to dread a 
meeting with King Hakon, and deemed it safer to leave Norway. 
At the moment of his embarkation a royal courier presented an or¬ 
der forbidding his departure. Snowe, says the Sturlinga Saga, read 
the order but refused obedience, and hastened his departure. Be¬ 
fore their separation he had however a long audience with the duke, 
at which few were present; but Armfemt, who listened, says that 
the duke gave him the title of Jarl. 

On his return to Iceland Snowe found himself in the midst of dis¬ 
cords and bloody contests, which he in vain endeavored to oppose. 
Unable to diminish the numbers or appease the wrath of his old ene¬ 
mies, he soon discovered that he had left a new one behind in Nor¬ 
way, more powerful than all. His friend Skulle had paid with life 
the forfeit of his ambitious designs, and the same destiny was reserved 
for Snowe. At the commencement of summer, says the Sturlinga 
Saga, Eagrindr Barstr and Arni arrived to announce the war in 
Norway and the death of Skulle. 

The same envoys presented a second mission to Gissur, command¬ 
ing him either to imprison or kill Snowe, and the latter alternative 
was agreed upon. Gissur speedily assembled his guards, and de¬ 
parted for Reigkholt. They entered the very chamber of Snowe, 
who had saved himself by a precipitate retreat to an adjoining house. 
There he found Ambiorn, the priest, with whom he consulted, and 
in whose care he concealed himself. Gissur demanded the place of 
his retreat from Arnbiom, who at first refused; but finally, alarmed 
by menaces, consented, with the understanding that the life of Snowe 
should be spared. Gissur assented to this, but commanded his fol¬ 
lowers secretly to kill Snowe on the first opportunity, which was 
soon after executed. 

Thus died the supreme magistrate of Iceland and the friend of 
fnany princes. He was a learned man, a faithful historian, an ex¬ 
cellent poet. His chronicles of the Norwegian kings, the ‘ Heims- 
kringla,' is universally regarded as a work of great research and 
value. The materials of this great work he derived fiom the songs 
of the ancient Scalds, from oral traditions and Sagas, and the writings 
of Are and Scemund, all of which are lost. His judgment however 
enabled him to reject readily all doubtful points and false opinions. 
He purged the songs of the Scalds from numerous exaggerations ; 
curtailed the prolixity of the Sagas, and wrote this long history, 
which has so often received the admiration of the learned. 

It is well established that Snowe was the author of the * Second 
Edda,* though not of all that has descended to us under that title. 
One of his nephews, Olaf Thordaller, composed the ‘ Scald®,* which 
he modelled after the writings of his uncle. In more recent times. 
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too, this production seems to have suffered numerous interpolations. 
The 4 Second Edda* is divided into two parts ; the 4 Daemi-Scegur/ 
or mythological fables, and the 4 Scalda,’ or poetic portion. To these 
must be added the poem entitled 4 Rig ;* an entirely distinct produc¬ 
tion, which is found added in an appendix to the manuscripts of 
Wormius. This poem recounts the origin of slavery ; treats of man 
in a state of freedom, and of the distinctions established by the acci¬ 
dent of birth. It is a faithful exhibition of the aristocratic state of 
feeling cherished by the Jarls toward the peasants, and again by this 
class tcfward the still more degraded serfe. A minute analysis of 
this poem will be found in the work of J. J, Ampere on northern 
literatute. 

The Daemi-Saegur presents us with a clear and detailed expos<$ 
of Scandinavian mythology. A king of Sweden named Gyflur has 
heard much of the wisdom! of the Asers and determines to discover 
the amount of their knowledge by actual converse with them. He 
departs therefore from his own dominions and arrives finally at the 
door of an immense palace, whose golden walls seem to tower as 
mountains to the sight. At the entrance he beholds a juggler, who 
is playing with naked swords, casting no less than seven at a time 
into the air, and yet catching all before they reach the ground. In 
the grand saloon he beholds a multitude of females, and the three 
gods, seated on their thrones. He advances, and interrogates them 
as to the creation of the world, the heavens, the stars, and good and 
evil genii. The gods continue patiently answering his inquiries, until 
Gyflur acknowledges himself vanquished. Then, as if by some sud¬ 
den blow, the golden chateau, the juggler and the gods disappear, 
and the traveller finds himself alone, at midnight, in the depths of 
widely-extended forests. He has retained however the full recollec¬ 
tion of his visit, and recounted its incidents for the instruction of after 
times. The history of Gyflur is little more than a skilful arrange¬ 
ment of the contents of the ancient Edda. Many of the old chants 
are found there, mixed together in a plain prosaic dress, but clearly 
developed and explained. The Ancient Edda of Soemund may be 
called the wild original of Scandinavian mythology; the Second 
Edda is its perfected catechism. It is probable that Snowe found at 
the house of his tutor, at Odda, the manuscripts and collections of 
Soemund, and conceived the idea of concocting from those confused 
and almost unintelligible fragments of poetry a clear and perfect 
system of mythology. Perhaps also, as Magnupon has observed, 
Soemund hirtiself may have furnished the original design of the work , 
which has been filled up by Snowe. 

The second part of the Edda in question, the 4 Scalda,’ is, like its 
predecessor, a compilation. We have elsewhere mentioned the ex¬ 
treme degrees of refinement attained by the Scandinavian poets. The 
4 Scalda’ may be considered as a 4 Codex poeticus ;’ a complete The¬ 
saurus for the old as well as younger poets. It was in fact their 
4 Gradeis ad Parnassum.* In one of the mythological fables to which 
we have before referred and now allude to again in exemplification 
of our remarks, the author of the 4 Scalda’ gives an account of the 

roi.. xxxi. 32 
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origin of poetry. He furnishes a long vocabulary of the different 
names by which poets may designate the same objects, and the vari¬ 
ous figures of speech and tropes which are admitted of right or sanc¬ 
tioned by poetic usage. 

In this way, the works of Soemund and Snowe Sturleson, taken 
together, present the common progress and results of literature in 
all languages and among all nations. We have first the chart, and 
next the analysis; the text, and then its commentary. We behold 
as it were together, Homer and Aristotle, Virgil and Quinctillian, 
Milton and Johnson. Thus the two Eddas are rendered complete 
by union. The first furnishes theory, the second example. The 
one astonishes, while the other instructs, and both united present a 
perfect tableau of religious mysticisms and heroic traditions of the 
north, of the early poetry of the Scalds, and the art of Scandinavian 
Rhetoricians. 

There exist only three manuscript copies of the Edda by Sturleson. 
One of these is found in the Royal Library, the second in that of the 
University, at Copenhagen, and the third at Upsala, in Sweden. It 
was first printed in 1665, by Resenius. In 1818 Rask published a 
still more complete edition at Stockholm, and a new one will soon 
be printed in Iceland. The Daemi-Saegurs have been translated into 
Danish by Nyeruf, German by Rubs and Mayer, and French by 
Meallet. As the prosaic mythology of Sturleson is more intelligible 
than the poetic collection of Soemund, it has always been more 
popular. 


THE PRISONER-BIRD. 

O, listen ! ’t is a song of spring, 

The minstrel bird is carolling, 

And cheerily his music tells 
Of daisy-tufts and heather bells. 

Green trees, bright fields, the shady groves 
And smiling meadow lands he loves. 

For oh ! his very music is 
A tale of stored-up memories; 

He only twitters, only sings 
In concert with ideal things. 

Sweet tales of out-door life, and dreams 
Of light and grace he makes his themes; 
And hark, what music ! ’t is the tie 
Of dear remembrance, glorified; 

Life’s summed-up pictures, and the whole 
Bright, shadowless, and beautiful! 

The soulless bird — ah! who of us 
Could chaunt that living record thus: 

So desolate, year after year, 

A pining, hopeless prisoner ; 

Whose ‘ days of yore’ would thus prolong 
The echoes of their steps in song. 
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A STORY 

OP THE SHADOW OP A CLOUD. 


-‘ SHADOW8 all 

The phantoms of an idle fancy.’ 

‘ The baseless fabric of a vision; 
An insubstantial pageant faded I’ 


Ah ! fleeting is the shadow’s life ; brief as the dream of a chrysalis. 

Seldom the shadows live from rosy orient till gorgeous eve; born 
at the coming of the god, to enter the gloomy realms of night at his 
departure. 

O, awful night! why must we peaceful shades, who were the com¬ 
panions of sunbeams, why must we wander beneath the chill darkness 
of thy boundless wings, over the scenes we loved when we were glad 
and young ] 

Why dost thou detain us when we would speed to the bosom of 
our father, the glorious sun, whose golden beams lighted us to life; 
who sorroweth for his children ] 

Brief are our moments as the sweetness of the flower by the silent 
river side : the waves come and the breezes, and bear it away with 
fond embraces ; but it is dissipated they know not how. The wave 
rolls on forgetful and the wanton breezes sing no elegy. 

Far, far toward the setting of my father, on the bosom of a gentle 
zephyr borne, a cloud of white immaculate, in rolling, variant folds, 
my mother was sailing in the pure blue concave. 

With fervent rays my father looked upon her, and her every swell¬ 
ing convolution was clothed in crimson, and gold, and violet, and my 
mother was passing beautiful in the light of my father. 

Under the warmth of his large eyes, the zephyr breathed the faint 
odors gathered from a thousand sweet wild-flowers and ceased to 
move; and my mother was still under his ardent gaze, and in the 
fulness of her heart and great joy, I, her child, was born on the earth ! 

O, the beautiful earth! how delightful it seemed to me as I sprang 
into being ! my mother, how graceful and glorious in the middle air! 
And my great father so splendid ! I was too timid to look up to him, 
and hid me beneath the broad folds of my mother, tinged with gorge¬ 
ous light. 

Then away we sailed, away with the sweet west wind, toward my 
father who rose higher in the calm, blue sky. 

Many were the fair clouds, but none so beautiful as my mother, and 
many the pleasant shadows in our company. 

Away we swept over the blue hills and the quiet vales ; now speed¬ 
ing by rugged mountains, now sailing over wide prairies broken with 
many fields of scarlet, and sweet-scented yellow-flowers. 

Often stayed we to kiss some lovely floweret; the long green grass 
waving in the wind bent their tall heads to show us, as we floated by. 
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Oft when we encountered a forest of the old giant trees they would 
bend their huge gnarled arms, and whisper us to stay; but their home 
was too gloomy, their music too sad for us, and we fled swiftly. 

The tiny rivulet prattled merrily to us while we danced on its mur¬ 
murous waves; ana merrily we followed its winding course, until its 
laughter was lost in the great river; we mourned for the gay stream¬ 
let, for the river ran turbid and angrily. 

Onward, onward we flew, leaving my birth-place far behind ! 

Then came we to a placid lake, girt round about with lofty trees 
and fragrant shrubbery. A thousand streams babbled on pebbly beds, 
and the music of their falling in the deep lymph seemed but to make. 
the pervading silence tremulous. 

This exquisite repose won me and my gentle mother, so that she 
hovered over it, while I skimmed the pellucid wave, from where the 
smooth and shelving grass-grown shore entered the sunlit-deeps, to 
the shady banks that lay toward the morning. 

But far upon the waters lay the graceful shadow of a silver cloud, 
that standing singly on the lake's green margin, seemed stately to ad¬ 
vance before the courtier trees, to bathe her princely feet in cooling 
waves. 

Fair and graceful lay that shadow, and waved and fluttered, as if to 
greet me, in an ever-changing outline, with countless glimpses of the 
sunny day. 

As I glided farther onward, and over beings intermingled, I felt 
that I loved. Ah ! how tenderly I loved ! and he loved the child of 
pay beautiful mother! 

The gentle company of birds sang hymeneals in the murmuring 
groves to the music of purling streams and waterfalls; the humble- 
bees hummed melodies in the honied flowers; and the wandering 
minstrel-winds sang bridal-songs they had learned in other lands. 
And my sweet mother smiled, roseate hanging stilly in the upper air! 

Ah ! the unutterable bliss ! the long clinging to the dear delight 
pf love ! "We thought only of love, and scarcely noticed that we 
moved upon the swelling waters to the smooth, green shore, and 
kissed the silvery garments of that noble tree, the mother of my love; 
and knew not that we wandered far within the attendant woods, until 
we saw our great father's crimson-streaming locks sink behind the 
distant evening. 

But then the pale, round moon looked chilly on our love, and the 
fierce boreal storms arose : thunderbolts, in their wrath, destroyed the 
mother of my love — the royal growth of centuries. In the darkness 
of anguish, my sweet mother wept, and wept to dissolution ; and we 
knew that we were but phantom shadows in the dread realm of night; 
the awful majesty of sadness ! 

Still we roam her labyrinthine paths, and seek the borders of the 
day; the malancholy hours we fill with recollections of the substances 
we were, of joys we knew; and hopeful dreams of pleasure yet to 
come, can we but find the gates of morning once again ? c. McL 

New-York, February . 184a 
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A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


rsou a ro; tical corr 1 -.tm'. i ’ n :. 


I ’m tired, 4 Old Knick.,’ of 4 writing for the paper,’ 

And for my offering seek a higher shrine ; 

Be merciful, and do n’t put out a taper 
Of feeble shine! 

. Do n’t you remember that we used to ‘ take’ you ? 

Two years we pondered o’er your prose and rhymes, 

Until, alas ! Fate call’d us to forsake you, 

In those ‘ Hard Times !* 

Great was my grief when no * forth-coming number* 

Lay on the table, freshly-cut and blue ; 

• Graham’ and 4 Godey’ were a pile of lumber, 

Compared to you! 

Alas, the day ! I never ceased to linger 

O’er the old numbers that we used to take ; 

They bear the impress of my thumb and finger 
While—eating cake! 

And, Knick., if you could manage to ‘ come over,* 

You *d see them lying on the table there, 

Some bound in brown, and some whose 4 outside cover’ 

Is 4 worse for wear!’ 

Where *s 4 Harry Franco V If it’s worth confessing, 

I like him vastly still, in spite of Poe ; 

And 4 Flaccus,’ too, who got a critic’s dressing 
From Park and Co. ? 

John Waters too, the tasteful, cheerful muser, 

He ever was a favorite of ours; 

And there’s one other, who has made me loser 
Of weary hours. 

And that was gentle 4 Ollafodiana ;’ 

His poet-memory time may never dim ! 

Whose pen gave forth rich intellectual manna, 

Whose harp — a hymn ! 

« *T is an autumnal eve, the low wind sighing,’ 

How thrill those numbers, musical and deep! 

I loved the poet, and I wept him dying— 

Calm be his sleep ! 

Here ends my rhyming: When I first began it, 

I little thought’t would have so sad an end; 

Still to your page may Fame’s ascending planet 

Its brightness lend! nt. a. u, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON LYRIC POETRY. 


WITH ILLOHT liAT I OKS KXOTIC. AND ISDIOKUOOS. 


The patriotic Odes of Thomson and Campbell, are the pride and 
boast of every Briton, and the admiration of the men of other lands; 
for patriotic enthusiasm is and always will be loved and honored 
wheresoever it is found. Smollett’s noble ‘Ode to Independence/ de¬ 
serves also honorable mention, and ought to be better known than 
it is. 

We know but one love song which merits the name of a lyric, in 
the restricted sense in which we choose to understand it. That one 
is Ben Jonson’s celebrated song, entitled ‘ Her Triumph/ which, in 
the exquisite cadence of its rhythm, the exuberant richness of its dic¬ 
tion, and the graceful and lofty sprightliness of its whole character, is 
unsurpassed by anything that ever was written, in any language under 
the sun. Here is a part of it; the rest was quoted by ‘ Old Knick/ 
himself, in a late 4 Gossip / 

' See the chariot at hand here of love, 

Wherein my Imly rideth ! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duly 
Unto her beauty ; 

And enamored do wish that they might 
But enjoy such a right, 

That they still were to run by her side, 

Through woods, through seas, whither she would ride. 


* Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world comprisetb ! 

Do but look on her, she is bright 
An love’s star when it rineth I 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her! 

And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the lace, 

As alone there triumphs to tho life, 

All the gain, all the good of the element's strife.’ 


Following the ‘course of empire/ let us now take a step westward 
and glance at the literature of America. But here we fina something 
wanting which is possessed by every other enlightened nation in the 
world ; and that is a time . America has not yet had time to produce 
many great and immortal literary wonders. For though Political 
America, like the fabled Minerva, sprang into life full-grown, and 
took her place among the nations with a proud step and a lordly mien, 
Literary America must be content to wend her weary way through 
the ‘ seven ages’ of life, as all her predecessors have done. And if 
in the seventy-years of her national existence she has produced no 
epic poem like ‘ Paradise Lost,’ no drama like Hamlet or Othello, and 
no Lyric like ‘ Alexander’s Feast/ neither in the same space of time 
has the land which gave birth to these rare creations of genius, which 
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like comets only appear once in many centuries. Courage, then, 
America ! the time of your triumph is yet to come. The Past is the 
treasure-house of other lands ; the Future is yours. Yet there is one 
American Lyric for which we would venture to predict a long and 
prosperous existence. We allude to Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of Life.’ 
The lofty dignity of the sentiments, the chaste simplicity of the lan¬ 
guage, and the strong, full swell of the versification, conspire to make 
this one of the finest lyrics in the language. We know no poem of 
the same dimensions which stands higher in our personal favor than 
this* We resist quotation ; for the poem was originally written 
for and published in the Knickerbocker, and has since become fami¬ 
liar to every reader. 

Brainard’s * Lament for Long Tom’ is a pleasing sample of the 
pathetic lyric. It is in the same beautiful and high-sounding mea¬ 
sure as Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic j* 

‘Thy cruise is ended now, • * At the piping of nil handa, 

Thou art auction'd by the aliore, J When ihe judgment-aignnra spread. 

And never more bhalt thou When the i«iIuii«Jh and the lands 

Hear the *torm around thco roar ; And the t-eaa give up their dead, 

Death haa shaken out the Kind* of thy glaaa. And the South and the North ahull come ; 

Now around thee sports the whale, When the sinner is dismayed, 

And the porpoise snuffs the gale, And the just man is afraid, 

Aud the night-winds make their wuil, I Then Heaven be thy aid, 

As they patsa. Poor Tom !* 

This country boasts some tolerably good national songs, but none, 
as far as we know, which rise very far above mediocrity. We have 
seen a fine patriotic song of Percival’s, after the manner of Tyrtaeus, 
which, though styled an Elegy, partakes, in fact, like the model on 
which it is formed, more of the characteristics of a lyric. It is very 
beautiful, but altogether too classic ever to become popular. It af¬ 
fords a specimen, and a very happy one, of the famous elegiac mea¬ 
sure of the ancients, so rarely met with in our language. The two 
first stanzas run thus : 

‘Ah! it in great for our country to die, when ranks are contending, 

Bright is the wreath of our famo. glory awaits us for aye ; 

Glory that never is dim, shining oil with a light never-ending, 

Glory that never snail fade, never, O never, aw ay 

•Oh! it is sweet for our country to die ; how softly reposes 
Warrior youth on his bier, wet by the tears of his love, 

Wet with a mother’s warm tears; they crown him garlands of roses; 

Weep, and then joyously turn, bright where he triumphs above.’ 

In Germany, Lyric poetry flourishes * like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water.’ In fact, the peculiar grammatical construction of 
the German language, and the redundant richness of its vocabulary, 
fit it admirably for every species of poetry. Among the Lyric poets 
of Germany, may be mentioned Kleist, Schiller, and Korner. Kleist 
was a major in the Prussian army, and perished at the disastrous bat¬ 
tle of Kunersdorf, gained by the Russians and Austrians over the 
Prussians, in 1759. His death was the fulfilment of a sort of pro¬ 
phecy which appears in one of his own poems : 

' Perhaps I too may one day die 
The death for the father land.’ 
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A touching incident, connected with his death, is related by Arch- 
enholz. Being wounded and taken prisoner in the battle, he was 
carried into Frankfort, where he died in a few days, and was buried 
with military honors, many officers of the Russian army walking in 
the funeral procession. On the way to the grave, a brave Russian 
officer observing that the bier was without a sword, silently took his 
own from his side, and laid it on the corpse of the warrior-bard ; & 
generous and affecting tribute to bravery, genius and misfortune. 

Schiller’s 4 Lay of the Bell 1 is a splendid lyric, sounding even as a 
bell itself, with loud, sonorous, deep-toned, majestic music. It is sup¬ 
posed to be sung by a number of workmen engaged in casting a 
church-bell of great magnitude. A spirited descriptive chorus from 
time to time marks the progress of the work, while in the intervals a 
loftier and more discursive strain of description is indulged in. The 
different uses of the bell are pictured in a masterly manner; the 
solemn peal 4 rung out for service holy/ and the note of merry fes¬ 
tivity, awaking in the heart of the child emotions wonderful and new; 
then the wedding-bell, when the same child, grown to manhood, leads 
to the altar the fair girl of his choice ; the alarm-bell suddenly rung 
out for a fire at night; the funeral knell, pealing forth the requiem 
of the 4 worshipped wife/ the 4 faithful mother / lastly, the terrible 
tocsin, 4 proclaiming discord wide and far/ when an infuriated mul¬ 
titude, bursting all the bonds of law and order, rise in fierce revolt, 
4 to claim, without a guide, their own!’ The description of wedded 
life, with its cares and joys, which follows the sound of the ftiarriage- 
bell, is 4 beautiful exceedingly / and the midnight conflagration is 
depicted with a startling and terrible vividness. We quote from an 
excellent translation of Schiller, which appeared a few years ago : 

‘ Hark ! a wail from the steeple ; aloud 
The bell shrills its voice to the crowd! 

Look ! look ! red as blood 
All on high; 

It is not the daylight that fills with iW flood 
The sky ! 

What a clamor awaking, 

Roars up through the street l 
What a hell-vapor breaking. 

Rolls on through the street! 

And higher and higher 

Aloft moves the column of fire, 

Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirl wind it goes; 

And the air like the steam from a furnace glows I 

Beams are crackling, posts are shrinking ; 

Walls are sinking — windows clinking; 

Children cry ing, 

Mothers flying; 

And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering under,) 

Yells the howl of its pain and its ghastly wonder ! 

Hurry and skurry — away — away, 

And the face of the night is as clear as day ! 

As the links in a chain 
Again and again, 

Flies the bucket from hand to hand; 

High in arches up-rushing, 

The engines are gushing, 

And the flood, as the beast on the prey that it hounds. 

With a roar on the breast of the element bounds! 


As if they would tear up the earth from its roots, 
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Hush the flames to the sky, 

Giant-high, 

And at length, 

Wearied out and despairing, man yields to their strength; 

With an idle gaze sees their wrath consume, 

And submits to his doom/ 

The stirring strains of the youthful hero, Theodore Koroer, possess 
some of the most striking characteristics of the Lyric. Of him we 
may hare something to say in another number. Iota. 


THE POET'S VISION^ 


BT ii. W. AKniBlS. 


Upon a bank of roses 
A lonely poet slept; 

He fancied guardian-spirits 
Their vigils round him kept, 

And that in tears an angel 
Stood by his side and wept. 

*T was strange, he thought, that angels 
Their watches thus should keep 
Above the care-worn poet, 

Who musing fell asleep : 

*T was stranger, one so lovely 
Should bend o’er him and weef>. 

‘ 1 did not weep to chide thee,’ 

The angel meekly said, 

4 Nor do I stand beside thee 
In mourning for the dead; 

I sigh because so many cares 
Oppress thy aching head! 


4 1’ve come to bless the slumbers 
Of thy dreams of early love ; 
When first thy mournful numbers 
Were heard in Heaven above: 
And now, neglected poet, 

Behold thy trusting dove V 

He looked; he knew the angel; 

More lovely did she seem 
To him; but ah ! she vanished, 
Quick as a morning’s beam! 

He woke ; it was a vision, 

A fantasy, a dream! 

Philadelphia. 1843. 
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The Prose Writers or America : with an Introductory 8urvey or the Intellectual 

History, Condition, and Prospects ok the Country : with Portraits from Original Pic¬ 
tures. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Fourth Notice. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 

Of American novelists, the earliest that attained general distinction and enjoys a 
still-living reputation, was Charles Brock den Brown. In some of his character¬ 
istics he resembled the school of Godwin ; in some qualities, he bore the stamp of de¬ 
cided originality and power. His narratives exhibit great ingenuity of mental contri¬ 
vance ; his characters are analyzed with a morbid acuteness; both are so vivid in their 
impression, and so connected in the sequence of the parts, that if the reader’s interest 
is once engaged, it is held by a kind of fascination to the end. His writings however 
Want relation to nature and ordinary life : they lack the invigoration of human sym¬ 
pathy, and the grace of familiar and domestic sentiment. They look like wonderful 
pieces of mechanism; they excite our respect and wonder, but do not attract affection. 
The decorations of his style resemble cast-iron ornaments, more than the genuine 
flowera of imaginative feeling. 

But the writer who in this department has risen to the highest order of greatness, 
and in a style of narrative entirely his own exhibited the fullest luxuriance of creative 
vigor in art, is Mr. Cooper. With all that is impressive and splendid and peculiar in 
the condition and character of this continent; with the prairie, the solemn forest, the 
lake, the wild and boundless ocean ; his genius is associated in enduring connexion. 
The influences which in the silent mighty regions of the west act upon the character 
of man till they inspire it insensibly with a force and sublimity kindred to their own; 
the enthusiasm that * thrills the wanderer of the trackless way’ of watere ; are subjects 
of the first magnitude and difficulty in romance ; and the pen of Mr. Cooper has been 
equal to them. If you consider the variety of subjects over which his fancy has cast 
an illustrative ray, and the novelty of the effects which he has accomplished in fiction; 
if you follow him through the long range of characters and scenes; the Indian, the 
revolutionary soldier, the western adventurer, the sailor, the pirate, and many others ; 
in all of which he is superior, and in some of which he is supreme ; it will be acknow¬ 
ledged that he possesses a copiousness and energy of imagination which few in any 
day have exceeded. Few have been gifted with a larger share of the idealizing faculty, 
and none have exercised the faculty with more exquisite taste and judgment. The 
elevation and lustre of romance are given to every subject which his narrative takes 
up, yet the impression of reality is always preserved undiminished. The truth of the 
scene is always closely kept; the character, effect and tone of nature are never tacri- 
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ficed. He never indulges in false creations; he never resorts to distortion from a want 
of strength to render the simple and genuine impressions. Persons and incidents and 
circumstances are described with minuteness enough to individualize and bring them 
vividly before us, but without that painful subtlety of characterization and description 
which forget that they are addressed not to the intellect but to the imagination and 
the taste. It must be remembered, too, in estimating the creative power of his genius, 
that in the cases in which his success has been most brilliant he was not dealing with 
scenes around which traditionary narrative had thrown a romantic charm, or incidents 
and characters that national feeling had invested with a sentiment which the novelist 
is called upon merely to render and not to impart; that he was not occupied with the 
‘ old poetic mountain,’ which ‘ inspiration breathes around,’ nor with the valley or the 
stream on which the shadows of the past linger and sport, but with regions bare of as¬ 
sociation ; with plains and hills and rivers not glittering in the ray of any noble recollec¬ 
tion ; with characters known to us only in connexion with vulgar or repulsive or dis¬ 
gusting accompaniments. He was called upon first to drive away the atmosphere of 
familiarity that surrounded and degraded the landscape, and then to breathe through 
all the region from his own resources of fancy and feeling the roseate air of romance. 

Next to Mr. Cooper, in the walks of fiction, and in the power to invest familiar nar¬ 
rative with ideal grace and sentiment, we are disposed to place the authoress of ‘ Hope 
Leslie.’ There is a charm of imaginative purity and a beauty of refined thoughtful¬ 
ness in all her writings, which have caused us to read them again and again without 
diminution of interest or admiration. When woman becomes an original and vigorous 
author, without ceasing to be a delicate and gentle woman, authorship is seen in its 
most delightful lineaments. We are glad to find Mr. Griswold thus appreciating the 
higher part of a character in which all is excellent and all is lovely: 

4 Mrss Sedgewick tins marked individuality. She commands as much respect by her virtues 
as she does admiration by her talents. Indeed the rare endowments of her mind depend in an 
unusual decree upon the moral qualities with which they are united for their value. She writes 
with a higher object than merely to amuse. Animated by a cheerful philosophy, and nnxious 
to pour its sunshine into every place where there is lurking care or suffering, she selects for illus¬ 
tration the scenes of every day experience, paints them with exact fidelity, and seeks to diffuse 
over the mind a delicious serenity, and in the heart kind feelings and sympathies, and wise am¬ 
bition, and steady hope. A truly American spirit pervades her works. ,She speaks of our 
country as one 4 where the government and institutions are based on the gonpel principle of equal 
rights and equal privileges to all,’ and denies that honor and shame depend upon condition. She 
is the champion of the virtuous poor, and selecting her heroes and heroines from humble life, 
does not deem it necessary that by tricks upon them in the cradle they have been only tempora¬ 
rily banished from a patrician caste and estate to which they were born. 

' Her style is colloquial, picturesque, and marked by a facile grace which is evidently a gift of 
nature. Her characters nre nicely drawn and delicately contrasted. Her Deborah Lenox has 
remarkable merit as a creation and as an impersonation, and it is perfectly indigenous. The 
same can be said of several others. Miss Sedgwick’s delineations of New-England manners 
are decidedly the best that have appeared, and show both a careful study and a just appreciation.’ 

We are happy also to agree with the present editor in our estimate of the historical 
novels of Dr. Bird, especially the novel of ‘ Calavarbut Mr. Griswold has not ob¬ 
served his entire and hopeless inferiority in other classes of fiction, when he who was 
dignified, brilliant and classical, becomes common-place, tedious and inelegant. The 
reason of the difference appears to be that the talent of the author lies not in the de¬ 
lineation of character, not in humor, nor in narrative, but in costume, picturesque im¬ 
pression and dramatic effect ‘ Calavar and The Infidel,’ says Mr. Griswold, in his 
introduction, * were the first novels of Dr. Bird, and there are few American readeis 
who need to be informed of their character or desert; though as their accomplished 
author has been so long in retirement, the inference is reasonable that their reception 
was equal neither to their merits nor his expectations. Dr. Bird has great dramatic 
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power, and has shown in several instances considerable ability in the portraiture of cha¬ 
racter. His historical romances are deserving of that title. His scenes and events 
from actual life are presented with graphic force and an unusual fidelity. He had the 
rare merit of understanding his subjects as perfectly as it was possible to do so by the 
most persevering and intelligent study of all accessible authorities; and in the works I 
have mentioned has written in an elevated and effective style.’ 

Of Mr. Kennedy, the author of ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ etc., Mr. Griswold has 
spoken more highly, we think, than an unbiassed examination of his writings Would 
justify. Of Mr. Paulding he says with considerable felicity: 

‘ Mr. Paulding’s writings are distinguished for a decided nationality. He has had no respect 
for authority unsupported by reason, but on all subjects has thought and judged for himself. He 
has defended our government and institutions, and has imbodied what is peculiar in our man¬ 
ners and opinions. There is hardly a character in his works who would not in any country be 
instantly recognized as an American. He is unequalled in a sort of quaint and whimsical humor, 
but occasionally falls into the common error of thinking there is humor in epithets, and these 
are sometimes coarse or vulgar. Humor is a quality of feeling and action, and like any senti¬ 
ment or habit, should be treated in a style which indicates a sympathy with it. He who pauses 
to invent its dress will usually find his invention exhausted betore he attempts its body. He 
seems generally to have no regular schemes and premeditated catastrophes. He follows the 
lead of a free fancy, and writes down whatever comes into his mind. He creates his charac¬ 
ters, and permits circumstances to guide their conduct. Perhaps the effects of this random 
and discursive spirit are more natural than those of a strict regard to unities. It is a higher 
achievement to maintain an interest in a character than to fasten the attention to a plot.’ 

In the estimate of the characteristics of the author of 4 The Idle Man,’ there is a 
great deal of just perception and discrimination: 

* The strength of Mr. Dana lies very much in the union of sentiment with imagination, or 
perhaps in an ascendancy of sentiment over his other faculties. It is this which makes every 
character of his so actual, as if he entered into each with his own conscience, and in himself 
suffered the victories over the will, and the remorse which follows them. There are beautiful 
touches of fancy in his tales; hut as in his poems, the fancy is inferior and subject to the imagi- 
nation. He has a solemn sense of the grandeur and benuty of uuture, and his descriptions, 
sometimes by a single sentence, have remarkable vividness and truth. His observations on 
society are particular and profound, and he brings his characters before us with singular facility 
and distinctness, and invests them, to our view, with the dignity and destiny of immortal be¬ 
ings. His mind is earnest, serious and benevolent, delicately susceptible of impressions of 
beauty, and apt to dwell upon the ideal and spiritual. Its characteristics pervade his style, which 
is pure English, and has a certain antique energy about it. and an occasional simple but deep 
pathos, which is sure to awaken a kindred feeling in the mind of the reader.’ 

Mr. Griswold has scarcely spoken with sufficient distinctness and emphasis of the 
extraordinary merit of Allston’s * Monaldi,’ as a work of fiction. The wonderfiil 
mind which was but dimly and imperfectly exhibited by the pencil was here revealed, 
not indeed upon a great scale, but with entireness of moral and intellectual effect. 
Indeed, we may say that it is the only perfect picture that Allston ever painted; 
for the genius which it displays, though employing 4 the instrument of words,’ is essen¬ 
tially pictorial in its character and impression. We may apply to it the criticism made 
in the work itself of a picture of the crucifixion by an old artist: * Though eccentric 
and somewhat capricious, it was yet full of powerful expression, and marked by a vigor 
of execution that made every thing around it look like washed drawings.* The va¬ 
rious persons of the tale are not revealed to us by an illumination seemingly proceeding 
from the author’s mind, but flash their characteristics upon us with a vividness which 
almost renders us uncomfortable by its nearness and force. To display the operation 
of the passions with that intensity and clearness which his plan contemplated, it was 
necessary to represent the subjects of the narrative as endowed with sensibilities very 
greatly more susceptible and active than ordinary people ; yet with consummate skill 
these characters are held firmly to nature and probability. Nothing is morbid or over¬ 
wrought ; hut all healthful, genuine and actual. To exhibit a series of telescopic 
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yiewB, which though greatly magnified are never indistinct, and which first studied in¬ 
separate particularly, are afterward reduced to a common centre and point of view, is 
a surprising exhibition of genius and skill. Indeed, we venture to suggest, that scarcely 
any work in modem times, if properly examined, would exhibit the resources of lite- * 
rary art more wonderfully than the tale of * Moualdi.’ 

Of Hawthorne, an old and favorite correspondent of this Magazine, appropriate 
specimens are given, and his manner is happily illustrated: 

* He is original in invention, construction and expression, always picturesque, and sometimes 
in a high degree dramatic. His favorite scenes and traditions nre those of his own country, 
many of which he has made classical by the beautiful associations that he has thrown nround 
them. Every thing to him is suggestive, ns his own prejraant pages are to the congenial reader. 
All his productions are life-mysteries, significant of profound truths. His speculations, often 
bold and striking, are presented with singular force, but with such a quiet trraco and simplicity 
as not to startle until they enter in and occupy the mind. The gnycty with which his pensive¬ 
ness is occasionally broken seems more than any thine else in his works to have cost some 
effort. The gentle sudneas, the * half-acknowledged melancholy,’ of his manner and reflection*, 
are more natural and characteristic. His style is studded with the most poetical imagery, and 
marked in every part with the happiest graces of expression, while it is calm, chaste and flow¬ 
ing, and transparent as water.’ 

Fay, Miss Leslie, Poe, Simms, Neal, Hall, and others, pass in review before the 
author, and receive each a measure of commendation. In another number we shall 
speak of our eminent historians and essayists. 


How and Then. By Samuel Warren, F. R. S.. author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,' etc. In 

two Parts, pp. 44. New-York: Harper and Brothers: Berford and Company, A*tor 

House. 

The mere announcement to our readers that this work is from the pen of the ac¬ 
complished author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ and * The Diary of a late Physician’ 
would be a sufficient guaranty of its literary merit to insure it a wide circulation. Any 
reader of Warren’s works who should accept such a guaranty, we affirm boldly would 
not find himself the 4 victim of a misplaced confidence.’ 4 Now and Then’ (a title, by 
the way, that we do not altogether affect,) is an excellently well-written novel, of that 
healthy sort which gives character to this class of writings, and serves in part to re¬ 
deem it from the common, and we are constrained to add somewhat just, charge of 
frivolity and immoral tendency. The story is simple, interesting — thrillingly so at 
times — and admirably sustained to the end of the last chapter, which is a rare merit. 
The scenes are laid in the parish of Milverstoke, England, about a century since: 
the main feature of the plot is the story of a young farmer, son to Adam Ayliffe, 
who, while in embarrassed circumstances, becomes suspected of the murder of a sou 
of the Earl of Milverstoke, Lord Alkmond. He is tried, and the circumstantial 
evidence against him being powerful, is convicted and sentenced to death. A respite 
is obtained for him, and after much difficulty his sentence is finally commuted to 
transportation for life. After an absence of twenty years his innocence is established 
by the confession of the real murderer, and Ayliffe is restored to his country and his 
friends, 4 a wiser and a better man.’ Taking this incident for his ground-work, Mr. 
Warren has constructed a story full of finely-drawn characters, and abounding in 
strong dramatic situations. The stem piety of old Ayliffe, the calm, Christian- 
like, unwavering character of Mr. Hylton, and the cold austerity of the Earl of 
Milverstoke, are drawn with surprising vigor. The Lady Emily Amaranth is a 
perfect picture of female loveliness. 
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The design of the work is to enforce the moral that the misfortunes of this life are 
ofttimes ‘ blessings in disguise,’ and that the inscrutable ways of the Creator are 
always just and for the best: 

1 God does not work as man works, but makes all 
The crooked paths of ill to goodness tend.' 

We are glad to find that Mr. Warren leaves it to his immediate contemporary ro¬ 
mancers, of the Ainsworth school, to shed a halo round the path of crime, and to 
enlist the sympathies of the public in the interesting misfortunes of noble-minded 
murderers and warm-hearted, affectionate adulterere; content to employ his fine 
powers for the entertainment of the public under a full sense of the truth, that no 
work of fiction can retain a reputation worth a just ambition that has not for its end 
the inculcation of virtuous principles. We cordially commend this work, which is 
issued in the publishers’ usual style of excellence, to the attention of the public, 


Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By George F. Ruxton, Esq., Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Geographical Society, etc. In one volume, pp. 312. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

We happened to be sitting with our friend and contemporary, George W. Kendall, 
Esq., editor-perambulant of that liveliest and best of daily newspapers, the 1 New-Or¬ 
leans Picayune ,’ while, with ivory folder in hand, he was perusing the pages of the 
volume before us, which he had obtained a little in advance of its publication; and the 
praises for accuracy and general interest which he bestowed upon it induced us to take it 
up first among the publications of tbe month upon our table. It contains the rough notes 
of a journey through Mexico, and a winter spent among the wild scenes and wilder 
characters of the Rocky Mountains; and it gives a clear idea of the difficulties and 
hardships a traveller may anticipate who ventures to pass through that region and mix 
with its semi-barbarous and uncouth people ; while it draws a vivid picture of the lives 
of those hardy pioneera of civilization whose lot is cast upon the boundless prairies and 
rugged mountains of the Far West, With a single exception, the author has avoided 
touching upon American subjects, because he * wished to attempt to describe nothing 
that other English travellers had written upon before, and only to give a rough sketch 
of a very rough journey through comparatively new ground; but, more than all, for 
the reason that he had, on this and previous visits to the United States, met with such 
genuine kindness and unbounded hospitality from all classes of the American people, 
both the richest and the poorest, that he had not the heart to say one harsh word of 
them or theire, even if he could or would. 1 Faults,’ he adds, ‘ the Americans have, 
and who have not ?* — but 1 they are, I maintain, failings of the head and not the heart, 
which no where beats warmer or in a more genuine spirit of kindness and affection, 
than in the bosom of a citizen of the United States. Would that I could say as much 
of the sister people. From south to north I traversed the whole of the Republic of 
Mexico, a distance of nearly two thousand miles, and was thrown among the people 
of every rank, and station ; and I regret to have to say that I cannot remember to have 
observed one single commendable trait in the character of the Mexican; always ex¬ 
cepting from this sweeping clause the women of the country, who for kindness of 
heart and many sterling qualities are an ornament to their sex and to any nation.' 
Mr. Kendall, and other intelligent gentlemen with whom we have conversed, whose 
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opportunities of personal observation of Mexico and the Mexicans have been second to 
none, fully confirm this estimate of~our English traveller, in relation to the women of 
that unhappy and dismembered country. 


Thk Lover's Gift.- or Tablet of Affection. In one miniature volume, pp. 128. New- 

York: William H. Graham, Tribune-Buildings. 

We cannot give a better idea of the character of this charming and handsome lit¬ 
tle < pocket-book of the tender passion,* than will be found in the words which intro¬ 
duce it to the reader: ‘ A preface is oftentimes little more than an apology for a work; 
but this little book is one which requires no apology. It is Love's Token and Affec¬ 
tion's Record; and as such will find its way to thousands of hearts. One who under¬ 
stands well the universality and fervor of the tenderest of human passions, has observed, 
with equal truth and beauty: 4 Lovers, where are they not ? Wherever parents look 
around upon their children, there they have been; wherever children are at play to¬ 
gether, there they soon will be; wherever there are roofs under which men dwell; 
wherever there is an atmosphere vibrating with human voices, there are the lovers, and 
there is their lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of the 
eye, the majesty of the presence, and the high temper of the discourse. True love 
continues, and will continue, to send up its homage amidst the meditations of every 
eventide, and the busy hum of noon, and the song of the mofning stars ! 'There is 
nothing like the firet assurance, the first sober certainty, of true love. There is a vivid 
love in the child that lays its little cheek against the cheek of its young mother, and 
clasps its arm about her neck ; a deep affection, when a brother and sister, who have 
long been parted, pour out their hearts’ stores to eAch other, and feel their couise of 
thought brightening as it runs; but there is no affection so devotional as that of love, 
especially so called. Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that most mysterious power, 
union with another spirit, it feels armed for’victory over evil, and goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. There is no other such crisis in human life.* The little book before us 
is designed to give expression, in the most various and choice collection of eloquent hu¬ 
man thought, to every phase of feeling and sentiment of the holy passion of Love* 
And such a work we cannot doubt, will meet with favor at the hands of the public. 


Tales and Stories from History. By Aones Strickland. With illustrations In one 
volume, pp. 370. Philadelphia : Lea and Blanchard. 

The object of these Tales, according to the author, is to impart at once instruction 
and amusement to the youthful mind. Each of the stories is either founded upon, or 
connected with, some important event in history, and furnishes useful and entertaining 
information, as to the manners and customs of the peculiar era to Which it relates. 
This is conveyed in language sufficiently simple to be adapted to the comprehension of 
children at a very early age; but, at the same time, the tales will be found interesting 
to readere at a much more advanced period of life. They are by no means intended 
to supply the place of history. They are, on the contrary, calculated to create a taste 
for that style of reading, by indulging the juvenile reader with an attractive portion 
of its choicest flowers, arranged in the tempting form of stories. 
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First Impressions op Paris. — Some of the ‘ delights’ of foreign travel, which are 
not always so honestly recorded, are jotted down in the following familiar letter from 
an observing friend, who dates from Paris: 1 What my first impressions of this world- 
renowned city were I will attempt to describe. I had, of course, like most people, 
very exalted notions of its palaces and gardens, and had frequently, in looking over 
maps and pictures of the city, and its various objects of attraction, indulged my ima¬ 
gination in creations of Parisian enchantment. It is seldom that the exaggerations of 
fancy are realized: when we come to see things as they really are, the chances are 
as nine to ten that we are doomed to disappointment What my case was you shall 
see. I made my first entrance into Paris, as I have said, with every sense eager to 
enjoy the marvellous scenes about me. My companion from Boulogne was a French¬ 
man ; gay, communicative and polite. The day previous we were strangers to each 
other, but it so happened that we occupied the coupde of a diligence together, with¬ 
out any other companion, and my good-natured vis-fc-vis determined that we should 
both be friends; so he commenced a ‘ dead set’ at me, offering me the hospitalities of 
the natives, and promising me every attention when we should arrive at Paris. Our 
Conversation was carried on in French ; on his part with a volubility and bonhommie 
for which Frenchmen are so remarkable; on mine, with an uneasy fear that my 
blunders would make me ridiculous, and with a sort of interrogatory pause at every 
difficult word, as if to say, ‘ Is that right 7 He protested that I spoke French like 
a native, and had a pronunciation equal to a Parisian ! I did n’t believe him, of course ; 
but let that pass. He inquired at what hotel I intended to stay in Paris; I replied, 

1 The Hotel B-;* at which he laughed, and declared that it was not a fit residence 

for a gentleman; that it was expensive, and out of the way. It was soon arranged 
that I was to sacrifice my previous determination and put myself under his charge. 
It was really a matter of indifference to me. 

‘ We entered Paris and drove to the ‘ Hotel du M-not far distant from the 

Boulevards. I did not altogether like the appearance of the street nor of the estab¬ 
lishment ; but I was committed, and I submitted without complaint We entered 
the port-cochfere, and were welcomed by the concierge and his fat wife with a smile 
of delight that would have thrown sunshine into the most gloomy, home-sick heart 
The old woman conducted me to a room on the third floor, the price of which was two 
francs ‘ par jour.* I trembled at the sight of it, and desired a better one. We de¬ 
scended into the court-yard below, and ascended to other apartments in a different 
part of the building. Putting the key in the door, it grated harshly in the lock. It 
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was opened and pronounced 4 the most charming room in the hotel,’ at 4 trois francs 
par jour.’ 

4 In a fit of despair I engaged it. When the old woman left me, I wandered np and 
down the room with feelings of utter disappointment. The brick floor, uncovered by 
a carpet, gave the apartment a dungeon-like appearance. As I trod the flagging, the 
very walls echoed back the sound in repeated reverberations. The bed was situated 
in a recess, surrounded with tapestry. Two huge chairs, covered with yellow moreen, 
(I hate every thing yellow!) stood in the middle of the floor. A little round table, 
with a dirty red table-cloth, filled with grease-spots, stood in another recess. There 
were two closets in the room, and a huge fire-place, supported by a pair of insignificant 
andirons, upon which a stick of wood had perhaps never reposed. I opened the doors 
of these suspicious-looking closets with a feeling of dread, expecting to see stalking 
forth from them some blood-stained revolutionist, with fiery eyes and matted hair. 
I looked under the bed to see if all was safe there. Never did poor fellow find himself in 
such a position of discomfort without the energy either to face it boldly or leave it alto¬ 
gether. I never felt solitude and loneliness so utter, so complete, and so overpowering 
as at this moment I had taken the room, but would have given one half the amount 
of my credit could I have relinquished the bargain. I felt chagrined that I had been 
tempted into such a vile locality ; but I was now in Paris, and must make the best of 
my position ; so I resigned myself to my condition with a sort of heroic self-sacrifice, 
abandoning myself to my fate, as much with the view of saving myself from the in¬ 
terrogations of my friend as to keep up my reputation for courage and self-denial. 
The chamber itself was lighted with a single window, which opened upon the court¬ 
yard. I threw it open. I looked downward to the solitary court below. A scraggy 
hone, harnessed to a ricketty-looking hack, stood there, the sole and undisturbed 
tenant of the premises. There he was, endeavoring to scare away the flies (that were 
vainly seeking their meagre dinners from his attenuated body,) with a stump of a tail, 
on which it would have been difficult to have discovered the ornament of a single hair. 
This poor fellow, companionless as myself, I soon learned was part of the establish¬ 
ment That he had some spirit left I could not doubt, for I heard the sound of his 
hoofe against the stone pavement, answering every attack which those hungry flies 
were making upon his skin. I pitied him from my heart! 

4 1 looked upward, and beheld a piece of the sky as narrow as my hand, from which 
the feeble light came struggling into my dungeon. The rays seemed to reach me in 
a zig-zag direction, tipping a huge mass of chimneys on their way, creeping slowly over 
the tiles and eaves, and then down into my solitary chamber, where they dispensed 
their niggardly favors with a reluctance which chilled my very blood. I heard loud 
talking somewhere, but saw no living being. The court-yard was deserted, save by 
the scraggy horse aforesaid. Not a sign of welcome was exhibited to me from any 
human creature ; no prying eye, peeping through closed blinds, sought to learn any 
thing of the new-comer. Impertinence at that moment would have been humanity 
to me. The people within were as indifferent as the people without as to who or what 
I was. My heart sickened within me, and I sat down on one of the hateful yellow 
chain in disappointment and sadness. 4 This, then,’ thought 1, 4 is Paris! — the sunny 
city of 4 la belle France,* whose glories had filled my youthful imagination, and toward 
which I had looked forward through years of anticipation and hope to be able on some 
ftature day of my life to behold ! Paris ! renowned for its gayety and luxurious pomp; 
the centre of civilization ; the court of the world!’ Alas! its realities, gloomy and 
▼ol. xzzi. 34 
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desolate, were at last developed to my senses, scattering to the' winds the glowing pic¬ 
tures which my imagination had so often created. I resolved to hate it, henceforth 
and forever. 

4 Determined to quit a scene so entirely odious to me, I dressed myself and pre¬ 
pared for a walk. There was a refreshing coolness in the air, which came agreeably 
upon me. J stood at the port-cochbre. The only cheerful-looking, home-like being 
I saw was a negro-boy, at the door. I could hardly resist the temptation of speaking 
to one I thought might be a countryman. I did so, in our vernacular. He looked at 
n>e, but did not understand a word. I shook my head and passed on, more disquieted 
than ever. Through the Rue St. Honord and the thronged avenues which lead into it 
I wandered, not knowing whither. Masses of living men, but not one look of sym¬ 
pathy for me ! Even the jugglers and mountebanks of the Boulevards failed to in¬ 
terest me. Priests, pedlars and soldiers passed me, as I them; but we seemed, I 
thought, to hate each other with a cordial hatred. Wearied and dispirited, I entered a 
cafd apd ordered a dinner. What I ate I knew not, neither did I care. It looked 
suspicious, but tasted well; so I paid my bill and walked away. 

4 I wandered until far into the night, gazing at the throngB that swept by me or 
centred around the restaurants of the Boulevards. I feared to return home (alas! 
that word was blotted out!) to my dungeon. I entered the court-yard of my hotel. 
IThe old horse was still there: poor fellow! his head and time seemed to hang equally 
heavy; and he was taking a quiet snooze, which my entrance disturbed. I obtained 
a light, stumbled into my chamber, and threw myself down on one of those lovely 
yellow chairs ! If ever poor fellow felt the miseries of loneliness, it was I. I tried to 
read; took out my guide-book; it had led me astray more than once. I threw it 
from me, and determined never again to put myself under its teachings. I rang the 
bell, and ordered a bottle of wine. It was sour enough to have made a pig squeal. I 
could not touch a second glass. I resolved to retire to the little tapestried couch in the 
gloomy little recess. I of course looked under the bed and then into the closets. All 
right J tumbled in. 

4 Now, my friend, just mark the coming of my troubles. As soon as I had got 
snugly ensconoed, the loud and snorting tones of a trombone, from one of my fellow- 
lodgers on the opposite side of the court-yard, opened a loud blast, which echoed 
around the walls in dreadful dissonance. He was practising ! My nervous system, 
already racked by the excitement of the day, was now goaded into madness. On and 
determinedly did he blow, as if resolved not to desist until he had wasted the night 
away. I arose and looked out of the window. There he sat, blowing with sonorous 
energy and unshaken perseverance the 4 damned instrument* of my misery. I detest 
all loud music, and most particularly the music of trombones, whose diabolical notes 
are the loudest that ever disturbed the ear of night or day. I thought I would desire 
him to desist, but I hesitated. Eleven, twelve, one o’clock!— and still that terrible 
trombone was going, as if under the influence of an engine self-supplied with perpe¬ 
tual wind. Suddenly it ceased ; and as the unwearied player advanced to close the 
shutter, I found he was my friend ! I determined to cut him from that moment, and 

not only him, but the Hotel du M-, and even Paris itself, unless I could remain in 

comfort, and with the quiet befitting a gentleman.’ 

Thus far our correspondent. We cannot help thinking, however, that if he had 
entered the gay metropolis under different auspices, had encountered a somewhat 
more acceptable guide, and had found no occasion to visit his friend’s hotel, his 4 first 
impressions of Paris’ would have been much more favorable. 
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Old Books c Lamb’s Library. — The ensuing thoughts of our friend and corres¬ 
pondent * Riciiarde Heywarde’ upon * Old Books 1 reached us just at the moment 
that we had been ‘ snatching a hasty repast’ from the quaint and venerable volumes 
which once formed a rare portion of the well-chosen library of Charles Lamb. Read 
the following, therefore, as an opportune introduction to the glance at Elia’s collection, 
which we ‘ shall shortly after send forth :’ * 1 love old books. It is to get down below 
the transitory surface of the present, the alluvial stratum of literature, and to stand 
upon the primitive rock itself, the gray and ancient granite of the early world. It is 
to commune with the spirit of the past, to ‘ sit mocking the sphynxto roll back 
the universe through cycle and epicycle. The haze of antiquity hangs over a collec¬ 
tion of old books, in which the shapes of the past are reflected, like the gigantic sha¬ 
dows on the Brocken. Re-prints have none of it. You lose the vital elixir in the 
transmutation. Not that I affect pedantic lore. Black-letter books delight me not; 
Shakspeare in the present English, and even * Chaucer Modernized,’ have a charm 
for me. But who would like to see sweet silvery Spenser or scholastic Burton (great 
finger-post of antiquity, pointing to all manner of shady lanes and forgotten by-paths 
of learning,) shorn of their exuberance ? The old ‘ Spectators’ and ‘ Tattlers,’ every 
noun commencing with a capital letter, have a rare smack about them, which no 
modem edition can confer. Large libraries, from the huge folios at the base, (grim 
Titans,) rearing aloft to the small volumes on the upper shelves a ponderous pyramid 
of lore, oppress the brain. I like a small and choice collection. I shall never forgive 
Cervantes for destroying 

- 4 Amadis de Gaul, 

Th’ Eeplandians, Arthurs, Palmerins, and all 
The learned library of Don Quixotte 

that choice little anthology of rare flowers. New books (unbending vestals,) require 
too much labor in the wooing; and to go armed with an ivory spatula, like a short 
Roman sword, piercing one’s way through the spongy leaves of an uncut volume, is 
an abomination. An old book opens generously ; spreading out its arms, as it were, 
• wi’ a Highland welcome ;’ giving 

- 4 The whole sum 

Of errant knighthood, With the dames and dwarfs; 

The charmed boats and the enchanted wharfs, 

The Tristams, Lanc’lots, Turpins and the Peers, 

All the mad Rolands and sweet Olivers ; 

To Merlin's marvels and his Cabal’s loss, 

With the chimera of the Rosie-Cross; 

Their seals, their characters, hermetic rings, 

Their jem of riches, and bright stone that brings 
Invisibility and strength and tongues.’ 

‘ Chiefly I like an old manuscript; not the missals and illuminated books of the 
dark ages, but an old journal, or the like, fresh from the mind of the writer. Such 
an one I have: ‘ Y* JournaLl of Iohn Haywarde, 1658;’ my Indian-quelling, 
Quaker-burning progenitor. The yellow leaves spread out before me as a ripened 
field, and I go along — gleaning—like Ruth in the sunny fields of Bethlehem. 

* There is a vein of tenderness always visible among the stem traits of his charac¬ 
ter. Now he commends the ‘ verses found in the pocket of the late Mr. Thomas 
Dudley, who was principal founder and pillar of the colony of Massachusetts, and 
sundry times governor and lieutenant governor of that jurisdiction: 

‘Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a tolcratum hatch, 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 

To poison all with heresy and vice.’ 
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And then speaking of sweet Mary Sherman, afterward his w T ife, (I have seen her 
grave in the old church-yard at Newport,) he says: 4 A little grief lay on her heart, 
even as a drop of dew weigheth down the bosom of a rose; anon it wdll fall off of 
itself, or be dried with the sweet breath of heaven, and be no more.* Again he sayB: 

* Beware of small vices; for as a little branch hideth the face of the sun, so doth a 
little vice often obscure a great virtue.* Here is a colonial thunder-storm: * The 
heavy cloud sailed over the bosom of the sky like unto a potent war-ship on the blue 
ocean. Darker and darker it became : then from her ports poured forth huge sheets 
and chains of fire, until her sides were wrapped in direful light. Broadside followed 
broadside; her sails, rifted and tom, trailed behind her, and driven by the wind, she 
sailed toward the east to find an harbor.’ When I open this old volume and hear the 
words of wisdom from the lips of age ; listening, as it were, to a • voice crying from 
the ground methinks it is like the sound of a midnight wind sighing through the 
branches of an aged oak — an hoary centurion! Ah, reader ! keep to thy books ; 
especially old books! They are like the Pool of Bethesda, healing and comforting. 
Love the Knickerbocker, and the Editor thereof, if thou wilt, for * The Table* is 
a perfect prairie of sweet flowers. In the words of old Burton, I take leave of thee • 

* * For if thou dost not ply thy books, 

By candle-light to study bent, 

Employed about some honest thing, 

Envy or love shall thee torment. ’ 

Simply premising that we could never of course have seen the personal compliment 
conveyed in the closing sentences of the foregoing essay, since we always cross out 
such flattering tributes, (the ‘ proof was read by a friend !’) we pass to the 4 second 
branch of our subject.’ _ 

Thanks to the kindness of Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, we have been sitting 
down to-day in company with 4 huge armfuls’ of books that once were in Charles 
Lamb’s embrace; his 4 midnight darlings,’his ragged folios, full of original side-notes 
in his own * clerkly hand’ and the more careless chirography of Coleridge ; all care¬ 
fully preserved by his sister, and since her death, by the mutations of trade, purchased 
and brought to America, and exposed for sale in the chief metropolis of the new world. 
How little did Elia anticipate such a destiny for his beloved books, which are here in 
precisely the state in which he possessed and left them! You remember, reader, what 
he says in his 4 New-Year’s Eve,’ speaking of another world, and what his occupations 
should be there : ‘ And you, my midnight darlings, my folios! must I part with the in¬ 
tense delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embrace ? Must knowledge come 
to me, if it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer by 
this familiar process of reading V Hardly an author that is mentioned in the essays 
of ‘ Elia’ but is here ; we have read them as he read them ; we have seen his under- 
seorings and references to particular passages, and notes upon the same, and many of 
these we have copied, and shall from time to time quote. But first, reader, let us ask 
you to go with us back to Lamb's library in Loudon,and hear him speak of his trea¬ 
sures, and of those who abstracted them. In his * Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading ’ he save: 

* I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am not walking 1 am reading; I can¬ 
not sit and think. Bonk* think for me. 

‘I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too 
low. I can read any thing which 1 call a book. There are things in that shape which 1 cannot 
allow for such. 

‘ In this catalogue of books which arc no books — biblia a-biblia — I reckon court-calendars, direc¬ 
tories, pocket-books, draught-boards, bound and lettered at the back, scientific treatises, alma- 
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nacs, statutes at large: the works of Hume. Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame, Jenyns, and 
generally all those volumes which ‘no gentleman’s library should be without:’ the histories of 
Flavius Josephus, (that learned Jew,) and Palsy’s Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can 
read almost any thing. 

4 I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

4 1 confess that it moves my spleen to see these thing s in books' clothing perched upon shelves, 
like false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legiti¬ 
mate occupants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, and hope it is some kind- 
hearted play-book, the opening what ‘seem its leaves,’ to come bolt upon a withering population 
essay. Toexpecta Steele or a Farquhar, and find Adam Smith. To view a well-arranged 
assortment of blockheaded Encyclopedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array 
of Russia or Morocco, when a tithe of that £ood leather would comfortably re-clothe my shiv¬ 
ering folios ; would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Raymond Lully to look like 
himself again in the world. I never see these impostors, but I long to strip them to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils. 


4 How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading a,re the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay, the very odor, (beyond Russia,) if we would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an 
old ‘Circulating Library’ ‘Tom Jones’ or 4 Vicar of Wakefield!’ How they speak of the thou¬ 
sand thumbs that have turned over their pages with delight! — of the lone seamstress whom 
they may have cheered (milliner, or hard-working mantuamaker) after her long-day’s needle- 
toil, running far into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill-spared from sleep, to steep her 
cares, as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents ! Who would nave 
them a whit less soiled ? What better condition could we desire to see them in I’ 

You must remember, reader, in one of Lamb’s essays, his objurgatory remonstrance 
against book-borrowers; 4 those mutilatore of collections, spoilers of the symmetry of 
shelves, and creators of odd volumesbut he makes one exception: * Reader, 1 he 
says, 4 if haply thou art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of showing it; or 
if thy heart overflows to lend them, lend thy books ; but let it be to such a one as 
S. T. C. He will return them (generally anticipating the time appointed,) with 
usury ; enriched with annotations, tripling their value. I have had experience. Many 
are these precious mss. of his — (in matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity not un- 
frequently vying with the originals,) in no very clerkly hand, legible in my Daniel ; 
in old Burton ; in Sir Thomas' Browne ; and those abstruse cogitations of the Gre- 
ville, now alas ! wandering in Pagan lands. I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor 
thy library against S. T. C.’ Well was it for us that Lamb did not shut his library 
against his friend Coleridge, else should we not have had the pleasure to see, in his 
own hand-writing, the annotations so much desiderated by Elia. As a single exam¬ 
ple of their character, take this striking criticism upon the poetry of Donne, which 
we find written by Coleridge on a fly-leaf of DonneV Poems: 4 1 would ask no 
surer test of a Scotchman’s substratum (for the turf-cover of pretension they all have,) 
than to make him read Donne’s Satires aloud. If he madia manly metre of them, 
and yet strict metre, then — why, then he was n’t a Scotchman, or his soul was geo¬ 
graphically slandered by his body’s first appearing there!’ At the end of Donne, 
which is enriched throughout with Coleridge's annotations, is this affecting sentence: 
4 1 shall die soon, my dear Caarles Lamb, and then you will not be vexed that I had 
bescribbled your books.’ We took the liberty to transcribe several passages from 
Donne ; but we deliver at present only this specimen of his style : 

4 Even as a ship which hath struck sail doth run 
By force of that force which before it won, 

Or as sometimes in a beheaded man. 

Though on those two red seas which freely ran 
One from the trunk, another from the head, 

His soul be sailed to her eternal bed, 

His eyes will twinkle and his tongue will roll, 

At though he beckoned and called back his soul; 

He grasps his hands and he pulls un his feet, 

And seems to reach and to step fortn and meet 
His soul; now all these motions which we saw, 

Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw; 

Or as a lute which in moist weather rings 
Her knell alone by cracking of her strings.* 
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At the end of his sixth satire Donne says: 

-‘ Till I can write 

Things worth thy tenth reading, dear Nick., good night!’ 

* Good night,’ Sir, then, since our space will have it so—and ‘ pleasant dreams!’ 

Both Lamb and Coleridge seem greatly to have delighted in the works of the 
Dutchess of Newcastle. Their finger-post marks are frequently seen in her * Philo¬ 
sophical Letters,’ the ‘ World’s Olio,’ etc. From the former of these works we take 
two passages, underscored and indexed by Lamb. The first is contained in the eleventh 

* Letter:’ * I cannot perceive that man is a monopoler of all reason, or animals of all 
sense ; but that sense and reason are in other creatures as well as in man and ani¬ 
mals ; for example, drugs, as vegetables and minerals, although they cannot slice, 
pound or infuse, as man can, yet they can work upon man more subtilly, wisely and 
as sensibly, either by purging, vomiting, spitting, or any other way, as man by mincing, 
pounding and infusing them; and vegetables will &s wisely nourish men as men can 
nourish vegetables ; also some vegetables are as malicious and mischievious to man as 
man is to one another ; witness hemlock, nightshade, and many more ; and a little 
poppy will as soon, nay sooner, cause a man to sleep, though silently, than a nurse a 
child with singing and rocking. But because they do not act in such manneT or way 
as man, man judgeth them to be without sense and reason ; and because they do not 
prate and talk as man, man believes they have not so much wit as he hath ; and be¬ 
cause they cannot run and go, man thinks they are not industrious,* etc. A some¬ 
what Singular conceit, this, of the great Dutchess, is it not? In another of her 

* Letters,’ the thirty-fifth, she says: ‘ I cannot apprehend that the mind’s or soul’s 
seat should be in the glandula, or kernel of the brain, and there sit like a spider in a 
cobweb, to whom the least motion of the cobweb gives intelligence of a fly, which he 
is ready to assault, and that the brain should get intelligence by the animal spirits as 
his servants, which run to and fro like ants to inform it; or that the mind should, ac¬ 
cording to other’s opinions, be a light, and embroidered all with ideas, like a herald’s 
coat; and that the sensitive organs should have no knowledge in themselves, but serve 
only like peeping-holes for the mind, or bam-dores to receive bundles of preserves, 
like sheaves of com.’ Here is a beautiful passage from an essay on 4 Love,’ in the 

* World’s Olio:’ * Pure and true affection is not to be measured by the length of years, 
nor weighed by wealth, nor compassed by life ; for neither measures, scales, nor com¬ 
passes can take the weight, breadth, heighth, depth, or circumference of true love.’ 
In a volume containing ‘ Poems by Charles Lloyd,' presented by * Charles Lloyd 
to Charles,’ and full of Lamb’s corrections, variations of the text, manuscript notes, 
etc., we find the following lines, with Lamb’s name attached to them. They have 
never appeared in any of ‘ Elia’s published works : 

‘Some braver spirits of the modern sort 
Atfect a Godhead nearer; these talk loud 
Of mind and independent intellect; 

And energies omnipotent in man ; 

And man. of his own fate Artificer, 

Yea, of his own life Lord ! When time shall be 
That life immortal shall become an Art, 

And Death, by chemic practices deceived, 

Forego the scent, which for six thousand years, 

Like a good hound, he’s follow’d ; and at length 
More manners learning, and a decent sense, 

And reverence of a philosophic world, 

Relent and cease to prey on carcasses.’ 

Of the writings of Lloyd, with Lamb’s criticisms thereupon, we may have Some- 
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thing farther to say hereafter. From the ‘ Poems, Orations , Epistles , and otAer of 
J. CleavelantPs Genuine Incomparable Pieces / (of which old Fuller in his * Wor¬ 
thies’ speaks so highly/) we take the following: 

‘MARIE'S SPIKENARD. 

‘ Shall I presume 
Without perfume 
My Christ to meet, 

That is all-sweet ? , 

■' No, I ’le make most pleasant posies 
Catch the breath of new-blown roses; 

Top the pretty merry flowers, 

Which laugh in the fairest bowers, 

Whose sweetness Heaven likes so well, 

It stoops each morn to take a smell; 

Tlien 1 ’le fetc h from the phoenix nest 
The richest spices, and the best; 

Pretious ointment I will make, 

Holy myrrh mid aloes t&ke; 

Yea, costly spikenard, in whose smell 
Sweetnesse of all odours dwell. 

I ’le get a box to keep it in, 

Pure as his alabaster skin, 

And then to him I ’le nimbly fly, 

Before one sickly minute die; 

This box I ’le break, and on his head 
This precious ointment will I spread, 

’Till ev’ry lock and ev’ry hair 
For sweetnesse with his breath compare t 
But sure the odour of his skin 
Smells sweeter than the spice I bring. 

* Then with bended knee I ’le greet 
His holy and beloved feet; 

I’le wash them with a weeping eye, 

And then my lips shall kiss them dry ; 

Or for a towell he shall have 
My hair, such flax as nature gave : 

But if my wanton locks be bold, 

And on Thy sacred feet take hold. 

And curl themseiveB about, as though 
They were loth for to let Thee go, 

O, chide them not, and bid away, 

For then for grief they will grow gray.’ 

But what shall we say of the pleasure with which we perused a folio edition of ‘ the 
melancholy Cowley/ ‘ imprinted at London’ in 1693, and enriched by three folio pages 
of additions, extracts, marginal corrections, etc.? We shall ‘say nothing*of it, but 
close our present hastily-written glance at Lamb’s Library with a few passages from 
Cowley, which we segregated as we read. Here are two stanzas taken from a little 
poem entitled *Bathing in the River / and evidently addressed to the ‘ cruell flame* 
whose obduracy wrought the poet ‘ much annoy.* ‘ Kiss her/ he says to the ‘ wooing 
waves :* 

• Kiss her, and aa you part, you amorous Waves, 

(My happier rivals and my fellow slaves,^ 

* Point to your flowery banks, and to her snow 

The good your bounties do; 

Then tell her what your pride doth cost. 

And how your use and beauty ’a lost. 

When rigorous winter binds you up with frost. 

* Tell her her Beauties and her Youth, like thee, 

Haste without stop to a devouring sea. 

Where they will mixt and undistinguisht ly 

With all the meanest things that dy ; 

As in the ocean thou 
No privilege dost know 
Above the impurest streams that thither flow. 

She must have been a very beautiful woman, this young lady who was taking her 
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watery pastime * on this occasionbut if we are to trust what her lover elsewhere 
says of her, her’s must have been the dazzling beauty of a ‘ lump of ice in the clear 
cold moon 

‘Love in her sunny eyes does basking play; 

Love walks the pleasant mares of her hair; 

Love does on both her lips forever stray, 

And sows and reaps a thousand kisses tnere. 

In all her outward parts Love's always seen, 

But oh I he never went within.’ 

She seems never to have returned the poet’s passion; and doubtless he records his 
own sad experience in these sententious and feeling lines : 

* A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 

But of all pain the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain.’ 

Do you remember reader, the opening number of Willis Gaylord Clark’s *Olla - 
podiana ?* — and if yea, can you conceive with what fervent longing, as we turned 
over the precious leaves of Lamb’s old treasures, we desired his ardent admirer at our 
* lonely side ?’ ‘ Lamb’s style,’ said 1 Ollapod,’ was clear as the sky of May, and 

smooth as the susurrations of a stream in Eden. He made the best sources of the lan¬ 
guage his study and enjoyment. He walked with the god-like spirits of old English 
literature, like a compeer among his fellows; he sat him down beneath the royal and 
purple shadows of their mighty mantles, and ate of the manna which descended around. 
How numerous and how worthy were his intellectual companions! Shakbpeare was 
his bosom friend; and with Chaucer, Sidney, Warwick, Spenser, Overbury, 
Browne and Walton, he ‘strayed among the fields, hearing the voice of God.’ 
Would that ‘ Ollapod’ could have enjoyed as we have enjoyed, a personal interview, 
as it were, with Lamb’s glorious intellectual companions; the ‘god- like spirits of old 
English literature!’ 


‘ The Book named The Governour,’ devised by Sir Thomas Elyott, Knt., 
London, A. D., 1564, is a very rare and curious thing; and our thanks are due, and duly 
tendered, to the thoughtful frieud who has obliged us therewith. The author was one 
of the most learned and one of the wisest men of his time, who in the earlier part of 
his life served his king and country in embassies and public affaire, but devoted his lat¬ 
ter years to the writing of such discourses as he hoped would be serviceable in promo¬ 
ting true wisdom and virtue.’ In his 1 Proheme unto the most noble and victorious 
Prince, Henry the Eighth,’ he thus describes his purpose in writing the book : * I have 
now enterprised to describe in our vulgar tongue the form of a just public weal, which 
piatter I have gathered, as well of the sayings of most noble authore, as by mine own 
experience; I being continually trained in some daily affaire of the public weal, of this 
your most noble realm, almost from my childhood; which attempt is not from pre¬ 
sumption to teach any person, I myself having most need of teaching; but only to 
the intent that men who will be studious about the public weal may find the thing 
thereto expedient compendiously written. And forasmuch as this my book treateth 
of the education of them that hereafter may be deemed worthy to be govemoure 
of the public weal, I therefore have named it ‘ The Governour,’ and do now dedi¬ 
cate it to your Highness, as the first fruits of my study; trusting that your most 
excellent wisdom will therein esteem my loyal heart and diligent endeavor by the 
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example of Ajitaxerxes, the noble King of Persia, who rejected not the poor hus¬ 
bandman who offered to him his homely hands full of clean water, but most gra¬ 
ciously received it with thanks, esteeming the present not after the value, but rather 
the will of the giver.’ Sir Thomas, with his high aims, seems to have expected but 
little matdriel for a true ‘ Goveraour* from the Plebeii, or commonalty: ‘ The husband¬ 
man feedeth himself and the clothier; the clothier apparelleth himself and the hus¬ 
bandman ; they both succour other artificers ; other artificers them; they other artificers 
them that be govemoure; but they that be govemoura nothing do acquire by the said in¬ 
fluence of knowledge for their own necessities, but do employ all the power of their 
wits and their diligence to the only preservation of other their inferiors. Where all 
things are common, there lacketh order; and where order lacketh, there all things ai^ 
odious and uncomely. And that we have in daily experience, for the pans and pots 
garnish well the kitchen, and yet should they be to the chamber no ornament Also 
the beds and pillows beseem not the hall, no more than the carpets and cushions be¬ 
come the stable. In like manner the potter and the tinker only perfect in their craft 
shall little do in the administration of justice.* ‘ It is of good congruence,* adds the old 
knight elsewhere, that superiors iir condition or behaviour should have preeminence in 
administration. They having of their own revenues certain, whereby they have com¬ 
petent substance to live without taking rewards, it is likely that they will*not be so 
desirous of lucre, whereof may be engendered corruption, as they who have very little 
or nothing so certain.* Sir Thomas is wisely of opinion, that as * the child is father of 
the man,’ good schoolmasters are important to raise up gentlemen to support the * pub¬ 
lic weal.’ 4 Good Lord !’ he exclaims, * how many good and clean wits of children 
be now-a-dayB perished by ignorant schoolmasters ! Notwithstanding I know that 
there be some well learned, who have taught, and also do teach, but God knoweth a 
few, and they with small effect, having thereto no comfort* He has small respect for 
those teachers who ‘ for a small salary set a false color of learning on proper wits, which 
shall be washed away with one shower of rain.’ His mode) of a schoolmaster is 
Quinctilian’s ; a man who can ( expound good authors, expressing the invention and 
disposition of the matter, their style or farm of eloquence, explicating the figures, as 
well of sentences as words, leaving nothing, person or place, named by the author, un¬ 
declared or hidden from his scholaro. Common experience teacheth that no man will 
put his son to a butcher to learn, or bind him apprentice to a tailor; or if he will have 
him a cunning goldsmith, will bind him first apprentice to a tinker. In these things 
poor men be circumspect, and the nobles and gentlemen, who would have their sons by 
excellent learning come unto honor, for sparing of cost or for lack of diligent search 
for a good school-master, wilfully destroy their children, causing them to be taught that 
learning which would require six or seven years to be forgotten, at an age wherein is the 
chief sharpness of wit, called in Latin acumen, and when approacheth the stubborn 
age when the child brought up in pleasure disdaineth correction.’ These be words of 
wisdom. 

The sensible old knight has several 4 divisions’ on 4 sundry forms of exercise neces¬ 
sary for every gentleman,* whereby shall grow both recreation and profit.* 4 Con¬ 
tinual study,* says he , 4 without some manner of exercise, shortly exhausteth the spirits 
vital, and hindereth natural secretion and digestion, whereby man’s body is the sooner 
corrupted and brought into diven sicknesses, and life itself made shorter. There be 
divers manners of exercises, whereof some only prepareth and helpeth digestion, some 
augmenteth also strength and hardiness of body, other serve for agility and nimbleness, 
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some for celerity or speediness; there be also, which ought to be used for necessity 
only. All these ought to be held in remembrance, and as opportunity serveth put in 
experience.’ Several of these ‘ exercises’ are dwelt upon at much length by Sir 
Thomas. ‘ Wrestling,’ he contends, ‘ is a very good exercise in the beginning of youth, 
so that it be with one that is equal in strength, or somewhat under, and that the place 
be soft, that in falling their bodies be not bruised. There be divers manners of wrest¬ 
lings, but the best, as well for health of body as exercise of strength is, when laying 
their hands mutually over one another’s neck, with the other hand they hold fast each 
other by the arm, (old-fashioned ‘ side-hold,’) and clasping their legs together, they en¬ 
force themselves with strength and agility, and throw down each other, which is greatly 
praised of Galen. Undoubtedly it shall be found profitable in coping with an adver¬ 
sary hand to hand. It hath been seen that the weaker person by the sleight of wrest¬ 
ling hath overthrown the stronger almost ere he could fasten on the other any violent 
stroke. Running also is both a good exercise and a laudable solace. There is another 
exercise which is right profitable; but because there seemeth to be some peril in the 
learning thereof, and also it hath not been of long time much used, perchance some 
readers will little esteem it; I mean swimming. But the most honorable exercise, in 
mine opinion, and that beseemeth the estate of every noble person, is to ride surely and 
clean oi^a great horse and a rough, which undoubtedly not only importeth a majesty 
in daunting a fierce and cruell beast, but also is no little succour, as well in pursuit of 
enemies and confounding them, as in escaping imminent danger, when wisdom thereto 
exhorteth.’ Also a strong and hardy horse doth some time more damage under his 
master than he with all his weapons ; and also setteth forward his stroke, and causeth 
it to light with more violence. Remembrance there is of divers horses by whose mon¬ 
strous power men did perform incredible affairs ; but because the report of them con- 
taineth things impossible, and is not written by any approved author, I will not in this 
place rehearse them. Now considering the utility in riding great horses, it shall 
be necessary that a gentleman do learn to ride a great and fierce hone while he 
is tender, and the bones and sinews of his thighs be not fully consolidated.' This 
love for horsemanship was common to the old English nobility. In the Dutch¬ 
ess of Newcastle’s life of her husband, she speaks of a princely offer which had 
been made him by a nobleman for a favorite horse which he possessed: ‘ So far 
was my lord from selling that horse that he was displeased to hear that any price 
should be offered for him. So great a love hath my lord for good horses. And cer¬ 
tainly I have observed, and do verily believe, that some of them had also a particular 
love to my lord ; for they seemed to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by 
their trampling action, and the noise they made; nay, they would go much better in the 
mannage, when my lord was by than when he was absent; and when he rid them 
himself they seemed to take much pleasure and pride in it’ Sir Thomas 1 notes 
dancing to be of an excellent utility,’ praised of the ancient philosophers, as among the 
* admirable serious disciplines for the commendable beauty, for the apt and proportionate 
moving, and for the crafty disposition and fashioning of the body;’ and of what the 
knight says in detail on this subject, we shall hope to present somewhat hereafter; 
whieh, to adopt the language of ‘ The Govemour,’ ‘ if it be read of him that hath good 
opportunity and quiet silence, I doubt not but he shall take thereby suoh commodity 
job he looked not to have found in that exercise, which of the more part of sad men is 
so little esteemed; but which diligently beholden shall appear to be as well a necessary 
£tudy as a noble and virtuous pastime.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We hope that those of our readers 
who have the great happiness to be parents will not omit to peruse the paper in prece¬ 
ding pages on ‘ Children and Childhood.' Pray remember, that with children at 
least, * it is not meet,’ as Brutus hath it, ‘ that every light offence should bear its com¬ 
ment.* And parents, do you not—father or mother — do you not sometimes multiply 
prohibitions, and prohibitions too of things as natural to children as the very air they 
breathe, until obedience becomes impossible ? And then, do you not sometimes reverse 
the order of even the stern administrators of the law to grown men, mature evil-doers, 
and condemn without a hearing ? On this point, let us repeat a story of an actual 
occurrence, which some of our readers have heard, but which will be new to others, 
and we hope not unacceptable, nor without its valuable lessons, to any reader. The 
following letter was addressed to us by an esteemed correspondent at Boston, from 
whom we have often lamented that we have not heard more frequently: 

'A few months ago I buried my eldest son, a fine manly boy of eight years of age, who had 
never had a day’s illness until that which took him hence to be here no more. His death oc¬ 
curred under circumstances peculiarly painful to me. A younger brother, the next in age to 
him, a delicate, sickly child from a baby, had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epide¬ 
mic fever. In consequence of the nature of the disease. I used every precaution that prudence 
suggested to guard the other members of my family against it But of this one, my eldest I 
had but little fear; he was so rugged and so generally healthy. Still, however, I kept a vigi¬ 
lant eye upon him, and especially forbade his going into the pools and ponds of water near his 
school, which he was prone to visit. 

•One evening I came home, wearied with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little 
disappointments, and found that he also had just come into the house, and that he was wet and 
covered with dock-mud. I taxed him with disobedience, and scolded him severely—more so 
than I had ever done before — and then harshly ordered him to his bed. He opened his lips, 
for an exculpatory reply, as I supposed, but I sternly checked him and motioned him away ; 
When with a mute, sorrowful countenance and a swelling breast he turned and went slowly to 
his chamber. My heart smote me, even at the moment, though I felt conscious of doing but a 
father’s duty; but how much keener did I feel the pang, when I was informed in the course of 
the evening, by a neighbor, that my boy had gone to the dock at the earnest solicitation ot a 
younger and favorite play-mate, and by the especial permission of his school-master, in order 
to recover a cap belonging to the former, which had blown over the wharf. Thus I learned 
that what I had treated with unwonted severity as a fault, was but the impulse of a generous 
nature, which, forgetful of self, had hazarded perhaps life for another. It was but the quick 
prompting of that manly spirit which I had always endeavored to engraft upon his susceptible 
mind, and which, young as he was, had already manifested itself on more than one occasion. 

* How bitterly noW did I regret my harshness, and resolve to make amends to his grieved 
spirit in the morning I Alas ! that morning never came to him in health f Before retiring for 
the night, however, I crept to his low cot and bent over him. A tear had stolen down upon 
his cheek, and rested there. I kissed it off; but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, that I did 
not venture to disturb him. The next day he awoke with a raging fever on his brain, and in 
forty-eight hours was no more ! He did not know me when I was first called to his bed-side, 
nor at any moment afterward, though in silent agony 1 bent over him until death and darkness 
closed the scene. I would have given worlds to have whispered one kind word in his ear, and 
have been answered; but it was hot permitted. Once indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, 
lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly forward; but it passed quickly away, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the cold unmeaning glare, and the wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that lasted till 
death came to his relief. 

'Every thing I now see that belonged to him reminds me of my dear little boy. Yesterday 
I found some rude pencil sketches which it was his delight to make for the amusement*of his 
younger brother; to-day, in rummaging an old closet, I came across his boots, still covered 
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with dock-mud, as when he last wore them ; and every morning and evening I pass the ground 
where his voice rang the merriest among his play-mates. All these things speak to me vividly 
of his active life; but I cannot, though I often try, recall any other expression of his face than 
that mute, mournful one with which he turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed 
him. Then my heart bleeds afresh. Oh ! how careful should we all be, that in our daily con¬ 
duct toward those little beings sent us by a kind Providence, we are not laying up for ourselves 
the sources of many a future bitter tear 1 How cautious, that neither by inconsiderate word 
or look we unjustly grieve their generous feeling! And how guardedly ought we to weigh 
every action against its motive, lest in a moment of excitement we be led to mete out to the 
venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful crime I Alas I perhaps few parents 
suspect how often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answered in their children by the 
tears, not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, but of a loving yet grieved or outraged 
nature I’ 

What could one add, by way of lesson to parents, to this touching and truthful pic¬ 
ture? . . . We have had not a little sport over a scene depicted by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, (whom Coleridge pronounced the * most entertaining and graphic of 
describers,’) an Irish revel, called ‘ Waking the Piper? which took place at his bro¬ 
ther’s hunting-lodge, at which he had arrived with a friend: 4 It was ten o’clock in 
the morning; the room was strewed with empty bottles, some broken, some inter¬ 
spersed with glasses, plates, dishes, knives, spoons, etc., all in glorious confusion. Here 
and there were heaps of bones, relics of the former day’s entertainment, which the 
dogs, seizing their opportunity, had cleanly picked. Three or four of the Bacchana¬ 
lians lay fast asleep upon chairs, and one or two others on the floor, among whom a 
piper lay on his back, apparently dead, with a table-cloth spread over him, and sur¬ 
rounded by four or five candles burnt to the sockets.’ Joe Kelly and a Mr. Peter 
Alley, one of the half-mounted gentry, were fast asleep in their chairs close to the 
wall. No servant was to be seen, man nor woman ; but we must let the baronet tell 
the remainder of the story in his own inimitable manner: 

* l went to the stables, wherein I found three or four more of the goodly company, who had 
just been able to reach their horses, but were seized by Morpheus before they could mount 
them, and so lay in the mangerB awaiting a more favorable opportunity. I apprehend some 
of the horses had not been as considerate as they should have been to tipsy gentlemen, since 
two or three of the latter had their heads cut by being kicked or trampled on. Returning 
thence to the cottage, I found my brother, also asleep, on the only bed which it then afforded : 
he had no occasion to put on his clothes, since he had never taken them off. 

*1 next waked Dan Tykov, a wood-ranger of Lord Ashbrook, who had acted as mattre 
d’h6tel in making the arrangements and providing a horse-load of game to fill up the banquets 
I then inspected the parlor, and insisted on breakfast. Dan Tyron set to work : an old woman 
was called in from an adjoining cabin, the windows were opened, the room cleared, the floor 
swept, the relics removed, and the fire lighted in the kitchen. The piper was taken away 
senseless, but my brother would not suffer either Joe or Alley to be disturbed till breakfast 
was ready. No time was lost; and after a very brief interval, we had before us abundance of 
fine eggs, and milk fresh from the cow, with brandy, sugar and nutmeg in plenty ; a large loaf, 
fresh butter, a cold round of beef, (which had not been produced on the previous day,) red 
herrings, and a bowl-dish of potatoes roasted on the turf ashes, just bursting their drab sur- 
touts and exposing the delicate whiteness of their mealy bosoms ; in addition to which, ale, 
whiskey and port made up the refreshments. All being duly in order, we at length awakened 
Joe Kelly and Peter Alley, his neighbor. They had slept soundly, though with no other 
pillow than the wall; and my brother announced breakfast with a ‘ view holloa.' 

* The twain immediately started and roared in unison with their host most tremendously ; it 
was however in a very different tone from the • view holloa,’ and continued much longer. 

* 4 Come, boyB 1' says French, giving Jok a pull, ‘come!’ 

4 4 Oh, murder 1’ says Joe, 4 1 can't I' * Murder ! murder 1* echoed Peter. 

4 French pulled them again, upon which they roared the more, still retaining their places. 
I have in my life-time laughed till I nearly became spasmodic; but never were my risible 
muscles put to greater tension than upon this occasion. Tho wall, as I said before, had but 
just received a coat of mortar, and of course was quite soft and yielding when Joe and Peter, 
having no more cellarage for wine, and their eye-sight becoming opaque, thought proper to 
make it their pillow ; it was nevertheless setting fast from the heat and lights of an eighteen 
hours' carousal; and in the morning, when my brother awakened his guests, the mortar had 
completely set, and their hair being the thing best calculated to amalgamate therewith, the en¬ 
tire of Joe's stock, together with his queue and half his head, was thoroughly and irrecovera¬ 
bly bedded in the greedy and now marble cement; so that if determined to move, he must 
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have taken the Wall along with him, for separate it would not. One side of Peter's head was 
In the same state of imprisonment, so as to give his bust the precise character of a bas-relief. 
Nobody could assist them, and there they both stuck fast. 

* A consultation jvas now held on this pitiful case, which I maliciously endeavored to pro¬ 
tract as long as I could, and which was every now and then interrupted by a roar from Peter 
or Joe, as each made fresh efforts to rise. At length it was proposed by Dan Tyron to send 
for the stone-cutter, and get him to cut them out or the wall with a chisel. I was literally un¬ 
able to speak two sentences for laughing. The old woman meanwhile tried to soften the ob¬ 
durate wall with melted butter and new milk — but in vain. I related the school story how 
Hannibal had worked through the Alps with vinegar and hot irons. This experiment like¬ 
wise was made, but to no purpose; the hot irons touching the raw, only Qdded a new octave to 
the roars of the captives, and the Carthaginian solvent had no better success than the old 
crone’s. Peter being of a more passionate nature, grew ultimately quite outrageous; he bel¬ 
lowed, gnashed his teeth, and swore vengeance against the mason ; but as he was only held by 
one side, a thought at last struck him. He asked for two knives, which being brought, he 
whetted one against the other, and introducing the blades close to his skull, sawed away at 
cross-corners tor half an hour, cursing and crying out during the whole operation, till at length 
he was liberated, with the loss only of half his hair, the skin of one jaw and a piece of his 
scalp, which he had sliced oft* in zeal and haste for his liberty. I never saw a fellow so extra¬ 
vagantly happy ! Fur was scraped from the crown of a new hat to stop the bleeding; his 
head was duly tied up with the old woman’s apron ; and he was soon in a state of bodily conva¬ 
lescence. Our solicitude was now required solely for Jok, whose head was too deeply buried 
to be exhumed with so much facility. At this moment Bob Casey, of Ballynakil, a very cele¬ 
brated wig-maker, just dropped in to see what he could pick up honestly in the way of his pro¬ 
fession, or steal in the way of any thing else; and he immediately undertook to get Mr. Kelly 
out of the mortar by a very ingenious but tedious process; namely, clipping with his Bcissors 
and then rooting out with an oyster-knife. He thus finally succeeded, in lesB than an hour, in 
setting Joseph Kelly, Esq., once more at liberty, at the price of his queue, which was totally 
lost, and of the exposure of his raw and bleeding occiput. The operation was, indeed, of a 
mongrel description ; somewhat between a complete tonsure and an imperfect scalping, to both 
of which denominations it certainly presented claims. However, * it is an ill wind that blowa 
nobody good.' Bob Casey got the making of a skull-piece for Joe, and my brother French 
had the pleasure of paying for it; as gentlemen in those days honored any order given while 
enjoying their hospitality, by a guest, to the family shop-keeper or artisan.’ 

The Baronet himself, although he does not exactly sanction the proceedings on this 
occasion, must have not unfrequently seen kindred specimens of ‘ Irish hospitality 
for we find him occasionally sitting over his toddy until he began to perceive a much 
larger company than the room really contained, and the lights more than doubled 
without any actual increase of their numbers. Still he seems to fancy that even this 
occasional rollicking is more manly than the course pursued by the ‘ bloods' of the 
present day ; ‘ mincing their fish and tit-bits ; amalgamating their ounce of salad on 
a silver saucer ; employing six sauces to coax one appetite; burning up the palate to 
make its enjoyments the more exquisite ; sipping their acid claret, lisping out for the 
scented waiter and paying him the price of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, 
and the pay of a captain for the attendance of a blackguardall this the baronet 
records as a fair set-off against the less habitual and venial follies of ‘ old-school gen¬ 
tlemen.’ . . .We regret exceedingly that we could not avail ourselves of the kind 
invitation with which we Were honored to attend the Rail-Road Festival at Rochester . 
Aside from the fact, that as a general thing the officers, principal and subordinate, of 
our state rail-roads are most agreeable, intelligent persons, whom it is always a plea¬ 
sure to meet, we observe in the list of managers the names of friends whom we should 
rejoice to take by the hand any where, but especially in hospitable Rochester. Let 
us hope that they ‘had a good time.’ . . . The kite-flying season has arrived 
again; the aerial eruption has broken out with ‘ great virulence* all over the metropo¬ 
lis. Well, we love to see those white-winged messengers, near or far, in the sunny 
sky ; for well we know that at the other end of the string of every one of them there 
is a happy boy. We never see a kite in the air without wishing that we were a child 
again — without feeling indeed that we are a child still. Do you remember how 
Hood (‘ poor Tom ’b a-cotd’ now!) spoke of his old delights, when ill-health and 
sorrow had weighed down his declining years ? He longed for the boy’s garb, the cor- 
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duroy trowsers, well inked, the crownless hat, which 4 only let the sunshine still re¬ 
pose upon his head and thinking of his childish sports, he says: 


‘My kite ! how fast and far it flew f 
While I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky I 
*Twas papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks 1 wrote ; my present dreams 
Will never soar so high ! 


My foot-ball’s laid upon the shelf; 

I am a shuttle-rock myself. 

The world knocks to and fro; 
My archery is all unlearned. 

And Grief against myselt has turned 
My arrows and my bow !’ 


Then his thoughts go back on the wings of memory to the companions of his boy¬ 
hood ; but there is little pleasure in the reminiscence; for now, he complains, 


1 Tim very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh.' 


That * chum’ is now infamously immortal. . . . Dear Sir, (‘ C. P. S.,’ of Brunswick,) 
we do n’t expect that every thing which appears in our hurried gossipry will pleas© 
every body. ’T is n't possible. Let our friend who has been ‘ hurt’ by a little bit of 
mere badinage adopt the philosophy of the sage knight, Elyott : ‘ It were no reason 
for some little matter that is in my booke, to abandon it therefore altogether ; no more 
than it were to forbear or prohibit a man to come into a fair garden, lest in gathering 
good and wholesome herlw he may happen to be stung with a nettle. No wise man 
entereth into a garden but he soon espieth good herbs from nettles, and treadeth th© 
nettles under his feet, whiles he gathereth good herbs ; whereby he taketh no damiffc©; 
or if he be indeed stung, he maketh light of it, and shortly forgetteth it.’ ‘ Take the 
idea,’ 4 C. P. S.?’ . . . You must remember, reader, the story of the Scotchman 
who, in reply to the remark of a friend, that a mutual acquaintance of theirs would 
not * understand a joke though it were shot from a cannon,’ said: 4 Ilow can you 
shoot a joke from a cannon ? I do n’t sec how a joke could be shot from a cannon!' 
The following veracious passage from a work now extant is quite akin to this authentic 
stupidity. Only think of the omniverous Professor’s toiling through 4 Hist. Novi 
EboracV as a grave book of annals! What if some demure Yankee student lent it 
to him, 4 guessing somedele of good might be found in the book,’ and then retailing 
the joke slyly over his can of 4 guk-guk’ to those who shared his meerschaums the 
same evening ! In Franciscus Goller’b edition of the works of Thucydides, pub¬ 
lished at Leipsic, Liber m., Cap. 82, Sect. 8, Note on riavrcjv 6 dvr<Zr, it is written: 

* Quod primum studium factionum fuerat rei cert® et definit® assequend® causa, id postca 
degeneravit in merw studium simultatia et in libidinem adversariis nocendi. 

‘Hwc Arnoldius illustrat exemplis ex memoria temporum recentiorum repetitis; ‘sic fac¬ 
tum est,' ait, factionibus circi Constantinopoli et cruentis illis ccrtaminibus, quibus subinde 
plebs Hibkrki.c distrahebatur. In facinoribus paucis abhinc annis per faetiones commissis, 
quffi dicebantur Caravats et Shanavasts. Neither the persons who were executed for these 
outrages, nor any one else, could tell what was the dispute. It was notorious who were Cara- 
Vats and who were Shnnavnsts, and this was all.’ Edinb. Annual llrgitter, 1811, vol. i., p. 134. 

4 Addo locum Wasiiingtonis Irwingii HiM. Novi Eborari, Libr. vii., Cap. 5: ‘The old fac¬ 
tions of Long Pipes and Short Pipes, which had been almost strangled by the Herculean 
grasp of Peter Stuyvesant, now sprang up with ten-fold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difference still existed; but it has ever been the fate of party names and party ran¬ 
cor to remain long after the principles that gave rise to them have been forgotten.’ 

* Notissimum ejus rei excmplum est Guklfobum et Ghibellinobum in Italia.’ 


In Sir Jonah Barrington’s 4 Personal Sketches of his Own Times? which we 
should like well to see re-printed in America, there is an authentic account of 
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one of the most remarkable occurrences of which we ever heard. A Mrs. O’Flaiierty 
and a Mr. Lanegan, private tutor to her son, were arrested for the murder of her hus¬ 
band by poison. The lady betrayed her accomplice and fled, and Lanegan was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered at Dublin, which sentence was 
carried into execution. And now comes the story: 

* A templar and a friend of mine, Mr. David Lauder, a soft, fat, good humored, supersti¬ 
tious young fellow, was sitting in his lodgings, (Devereux-court, London,) one evening at twi¬ 
light. I was with him, and wc were agreeably employed in eating strawherries find drinking 
Madeira. While chatting away in cheerful mood, and laughing loudly at some remark made by 
one of us, my back being toward the door, I perceived my friend’s color suddenly change ; his 
eyes seemed tixed and ready to sturt out of his head ; his lips quivered convulsively; his teeth 
chattered; large drops of perspiration tloweddown his forehead, and his hair stood nearly erect 

•As I saw nothing calculated to excite these emotions, I naturally conceived my friend was 
seized with a lit, and rose to assist him. lie did not regard my movements in the least, but seiz¬ 
ing a knife which lay on the table, with the gait of a palsied man retreated backward, hi6 eyes 
still fixed, to a distant part of the room, where he stood shivering, and attempting to pray; but 
not at the moment recollecting any prayer, he began to repeat his catechism thinking it the next 
best thing he could do : as, * What is your name ? David Lauder ! Who gave you that name ? 
My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism!’ etc., etc. 

* I instantly concluded the man was mad; and turning about to go ftir some assistance, was 
myself not a little startled at sight of a tall, rough-looking personnge, many days unshaved, in a 
very shabby black dress, and altogether of the most uncouth appearance. The stranger and I 
stood for a moment opposite each other, staring and motionless : at length he broke silence, and 
addressing my friend, said, in a low croaking voice, ‘Don’t be frightened, Mr. Lauder ; sure’t is 
me that’s here.’ 

1 When Davy heard the voice, he fell on his knees, and subsequently flat upon his faefi, in 
which position he lay motionless. 

* The spectre (as I now began to imagine it was) stalked toward the door, and I was in hopes 
he intended to make his exit thereby ; instead of which, however, having deliberately shut and 
bolted it, he eat himself down in the chair I had previotisly occupied, with a countenance nearly 
as full of horror as that of Davy Lauder himself. 

•I was now totally bewildered; and scarce knowing what to do, was about to throw a jug of 
water over my friend, to revive him if possible, when the stranger, in his crouking voice, cried: 

* 4 For the love of God, give me some of that, for I am perishing!’ I hesitated, but at length 
did so: he took the jug and drank immoderately. 

* My friend Davy now ventured to look up a little, and perceiving that I was becoming so fami¬ 
liar with the goblin, his courage somewhat revived, although his speech was still confused: he 
stammered, rose upon his knees, held up his hands as if in supplication, and gazed at the figure 
for some time, but at length made up his mind that it was tangible and mortal. The effect of this 
decision on the face of Pavy was as ludicrous as the fright had been. He seemed quite ashamed 
of his former terror, and affected to be stout as a lion, though it was visible that he was not at his 
ease. He now roared out in the broad, cursing Kerry dialect: • Why then, blood and thunder! 
is that you, Lanegan V 

* ‘Ah, Sir, speak low!’ said the wretched being. 

‘ ‘How the devil,’ resumed Davy, ‘did you get your four quarters sti^hed together again, 
after the hangman cut them oft' of you at Stephen’s G#en !' 9 

* ‘ Ah, gentlemen !’ exclaimed the poor culprit, * speak low : have mercy on me, Master Davy ; 
you know it was I taught you your Latin. 1 ’in starving to death !' 

* You shall not die in thnt way, you villanous schoolmaster!’ said Davy, pushing toward him a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine thnt stood on the table ; but standing aloof himself, as though 
not yet quite decided as to the nature of the intruder. 

‘The miserable creature having eaten the bread with aviditj, and drunk two or three glasses 
of wine, the lamp of life once more seemed to brighten up. After a pause, lie communicated 
every circumstance relating to his sudden appearance before us. He confessed having bought 
the arsenic at the desire of Mrs. O’Flaherty, and that he was aware of the application of it, but 
solemnly protested that it was she who had seduced him ; he then proceeded to inform us that 
after having been duly hanged, the sheriff had delivered his body to liis mother, but not until the 
executioner had*givcn a slight cut on each limb, just to save the Law; which cuts bled profusely, 
and were probably the means of preserving his life. His mother, conceiving that the vital spark 
was not extinct, had put him into bed, dressed his wounded limbs, and rubbed his neck with hot 
vinegar. Having steadily pursued this process, and accompanied it by pouring warm brandy 
and water down his throat, in the course of an hour he was quite sensible, but experienced hor¬ 
rid pains for several weeks before his final recovery. His mother filled the coffin he was brought 
home in with bricks, and got some men to bury it the same night in Kilmainliam burial-ground, 
as if ashamed to inter him in open day. For a long time he was unable to depart, being every 
moment in dread of discovery: at length, however, he got otf bv night in a smuggling boat, 
which landed him on the Isle of Man, and fronj thence he contrived to reach London, bearing a 
letter from a priest at Kerry to another priest who had lived in the borough, the purport of which 
was to get him admitted into a monastery in France. But finding the Soutliwurk priest was dead, 
he then went to Scotland, using various disguises ; and returning to town, was afraid, though 
possessing some little money sent him by his mother, even to buy food, for fear of detection 1 
Dut recollecting that Mr. Lauder, his old scholar, lived somewhere in the Temple, he had got 
directed by a porter to the lodging the night before. 

4 My friend Davy, though he did not half like it, suffered this poor devil to sit in the chamber 
till the following evening. He then procured him a place in the night coach to Rye, from whence 
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he got to 8t. Vallery, and waa received, as I afterward learnt from a very grateful letter which 
he sent to Lauder, into the monastery ol La Trappe,near Abbeville, where he lived in strict se¬ 
clusion, and died, as I heard, some years since.’ 

This ttriking incident shotys how many deceptions a man’s imagination may hastily 
subject him to, and impresses the consideration that nothing should be regarded as su¬ 
pernatural which can by possibility be the result of human interference. It is a sin¬ 
gular story, is n’t it ? . . . ‘I saw in a late number of your Magazine,’ writes a 
tasteful an<j well-knowing correspondent, ‘ mention mode of the prospective opening of 
the *New Saint Charles Hotel ,’ comer of Broadway and Leonard-street I remem¬ 
bered your endorsement and recommendation of the excellent proprietor, and to-day, for 
the first time since the establishment has been opened, I have verified the justice of 
your encomiums. ‘ Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.* « Not to 
speak it profanely,’ I had nearly substituted stomach for heart in the above quotation, 
feeling a more than usual fulness in the first-mentioned department, attributable doubt¬ 
less to the fact that J have this moment returned from a dinner-party, given to a few 
select friends by Mr. Georoe Watriss, the enterprising and every way worthy host 
of the St. Charles. To say that the entertainment was in every respect worthy of tho 
gentleman who gave it, would be sufficient to satisfy all who are acquainted with Mr. 
W^ATRiss’s capacity as a caterer, that nothing delectable could have been omitted; 
But there are some of your out-of-town readere, perhaps, who do not know Mr. Wa¬ 
triss,* and to them I wish to say, that a more elegant and sumptuously-spread table I 
have rarely if ever sat down to. Fish, flesh and fowl, of the most aristocratic kinds; 
dainties, in season and out of season; wines, liquore and liqueure of every variety and 
of the choicest descriptions, were spread before the guests in such profusion, and with 
so nice a regard to the proprieties of time, that I doubt whether the abstemious Gra¬ 
ham himself could have sat at the tabic and held his peculiar opinions unshaken. 
Justice Greedy, had he been there, would unquestionably have been seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and the guests of Timon would have realized the anticipations in which 
they indulged, before that misanthropic monarch of Athens blasted their hopes with 
hot water. Nor were those pleasing concomitants of a good dinner at all wanting ; 
songs, (J hear them still,) and ‘ flakes of wit and merriment that set the table on a 
roar.’ All! if it were possible for me to recount to you the good things that I have 
devoured, and the good things that I have heard said and sung during the few past 
hours, you would exclaim with Hamlet, and with all his fervor too, ‘ I would I had 
been there !* ‘ I may be wrong, but that is my opinion.* I am much pleased to learn 

that Mr. Watriss is likely to be entirely successful in this new undertaking. If his 
success is at all commensurate with his deserts, it will be ample. A better host, or a 
better hotel, cannot certainly be found in this city. The interior arrangements of the 
house, and the plan upon which it is conducted, are such as to commend it strongly to 
all who are desirous of living well, independently, and in fact just as they please; 
economically, or otherwise.* Our correspondent has expressed our own opinion, (based 
upon our own experience,) so precisely in relation to the 4 Saint Charles ,* that we have 
scarcely a word to add, save this ; that it strikes us he has failed to note the noiseless 
attendance, the mute, watchful assiduity, of the host and his assistants ; the elegant 
furniture, and above all, the beautiful and commodious suites of rooms for families. 
Yet why should we speak of these? The town knows and the town appreciate 
all. . . . * A collection of old pictures recently brought from England is now ex¬ 
hibited at the Gallery of the Academy of Design in Broadway. Whether they are 

* Well, a few, p’raps, but not many. — Ed. Knickerbocker. 
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originals or not, we cannot say; some of them doubtless are; some others are very 
good copies; and as a whole the collection is one which well deserves a visit. The 
largest picture is the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, by Titian, not an agreeable sub¬ 
ject, but as finely treated as it is possible for such a subject to be. The cell, lighted by 
a torch, and by the flames prepared for the administration of the torture, the savage 
air of the attendants, and the noble figure of the sufferer, are given in a manner worthy 
of Titian. An eminent artist of our city, who has minutely studied the works of 
Titian in the European collections, gives it as his opinion that it is an original. Ano¬ 
ther large picture of Lot and his Daughters, ascribed to Rubens, has a still greater 
disadvantage in the nature of the subject, but it is finely painted. There are also 
paintings bearing the names of Hogarth and Holbein, of Cuyp and Paul Brill, and 
Carlo Dolci and Gulrcino. The landscape by Wilson is, we presume, an original; 
parts of it are very fine. A snake-piece, as it may be called, by Shreick, is absolutely 
alive. It is not often that a collection of old pictures exhibited in this country, possesses 
so much merit, and contains so much to reward curiosity.' Thus far the editor of the 
‘ Evening Post ’ newspaper. We have seen the collection here alluded to, andean en¬ 
dorse the praise w r hich is bestowed upon it We trust the enterprising proprietor of 
these paintings will meet with ample encouragement. There are in all sixty pictures, 
eight of which it is said were worth in Europe more than one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. . . . Speaking of pictures, reminds us of one of our own prominent artists. 
We learn with no little regret that, partly in consequence of a recent domestic afflic¬ 
tion, and also from being obliged to remove from his present residence in May next, our 
^friend Chapman has determined on another visit to Europe. He will probably sail 
hence on the twenty-fourth of April. He offers for sale his extensive assortment of 
prints, illustrated works, pictures, etc., at very reduced prices. There are a great many 
gems in Mr. Chapman's collection, in every department of art, for which we have no 
doubt he will find a ready sale. ... We have no especial wish to bear too hard upon 
the lawyers, for perhaps they prove in many instances a very necessary evil; yet we 
can hardly resist the inclination to put on record this anecdote: ‘ Some years ago a 
suitor in the English Court of Exchequer complained in person to the chief baron that 
he was quite ruined, and could go on no farther. 1 Then,' said the baron, * you had 
better leave the matter to be decided by reference.’ ‘ To be sure I will, my lord,’ said 
the plaintiff; * I've been now at law thirteen years, and can’t get on at all. I am 
willing to leave it all either to one honest man or two attorneys, whichever your lord- 
ship pleases !' * You had better toss up for that,’ said the baron, laughing. Two attor¬ 

neys were however appointed, and in about a year reported that * they could not agree.’ 
fcoth parties then declared that they would leave the matter to a very honest farmer, 
a neighbor of theirs. They did so, and in about a week camo hand-in-hand to the 
court, thanked his lordship, and told him their neighbor had settled the whole affair 
square and strait, to their entire satisfaction !’ . . . ALBUM-lines, as a general thing, 
are not remarkable; but here is a good thought well expressed by a new correspondent: 

‘Oh! let this book, fair lady ! teach to you 
A constant lesson. As you turn its leaves, 

Let them remind you of the leaves of life, 

Fast filling up and fading. Aa you watch 
The one with daily scrutinizing eye, 

Lest aught improper should find entrance there, 

Watch ye the other likewise ; that no stain 
lie found upon them, when the Book of Life, 

That awful volume, shall be opened wide 
For its last dread perusal.’ 

vol. xx*i. 36 
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A friend baa sent us the following for insertion in the Knickerbocker : * There 
lived a century since, in the city of Boston, an eccentric pastor, known familiarly as 

* Johnny Morehbad.* A convocation of ministers was held in Boston, and met in 
his place of worship, to whom President Edwards, then settled at Northampton, was 
appointed to preach the opening sermon. In consequence of the bad roads he did not 
arrive in time for the commencement of the service, and after waiting, another minis¬ 
ter was procured to preach. The services commenced; and while Mr. Morehead 
was offering up the first prayer, Mr. Edwards came in, with his saddle-bags on his 
arm, and walked up quietly to the head of the aisle, where he stood while the prayer 
was being made. Johnny went on praying for the blessing of God on his eminent 
servant, whose absence they had so much reason to regret; thanking Him for His 
great and distinguished mercies conferred on His church by his pious and useful labors, 
and supplicating the blessings of God for him, that he might long be continued a great 
and shining light to the church of God in this waste howling wilderness in which in 
His providence His people were planted; and opening his eyes, he discovered Mr. 
Edwards standing below. He went on : ‘ But, O Lord ! thou knowest that great 
and good as thy servant is, he is not to be compared to his wife !* . . . Cole, the 
great artist, is no more. A kind and pure-hearted man, a poet, alike with pen and 
pencil, a man of true genius, has gone down to the grave. His ‘ course of empire’ 
over art and his 4 voyage of life’ are ended together; and the 4 Christian* with his 
4 cross’ has reached the New-Jerusalem. We knew Mr. Cole well. He was always 
a welcome correspondent in these pages, and we have long had the pleasure of his 
peiBonal friendship. We are glad to learn that his pictures are to be exhibited for the' 
benefit of his bereaved family, and that his life-long friend, William Cullen Bryant, 
Esq., is to deliver a eulogy in honor of his memory at an early day. . . . Scarcely 
had the ink become dry with which the above was recorded, when intelligence reached 
us of the death of John Quincy Adams. After a long and preeminently useful life, 
he has sunk at last to rest, 4 like a shock of com fully ripe in its season.* Death was 
waited for by him without fear, desired with joy, and received with assurance of sal¬ 
vation. A whole nation mourns his loss. . . . Our 4 Graffenberg PiP friend has 
been to see the 4 Model Artists,’ and he gives quite a characteristic description of them: 

* I af bin to see the Living Moddels, shilling addmittance. The first was 4 The Rape 
of the Sardines ,’ by Hummel. The rush to get a lunch was so grate, that I could 
hardly wate to see the next peace, which were 4 St. John, the Hatter , fighting the 
Waldenses .’ This was striking in its effects and bewtiful as a speciment. St. John 
woe rather ill toward the last; but he soon bekame better presently. The last was 
4 Telemikus tying a Ladies Sandul ,* near the Battery. This was natural in the ex¬ 
treme, and the ordinance seamed aperiently delited, and reeiterated there applause most 
emphatically. The finul one, 4 Calypso rebuking the Flattery of his Cortesans ,’ 
was an immense thing, powerfull in its detail, overwhelming in its light and shade, and 
disasterously irrelevant in its nice and delicate tints. The 4 poetry of motion’ was here 
instinctively deduced, and the loveliness of the form and face of Mr. CALYrso fully 
realized expection.* 4 Mr. Calypso !’ This reminds us of a correspondent who wishes 
to know what country Macbeth and Othello were of, and what Lear’s first name 
was. McBeth was a native of Scotland, and O’Thbllow was an Irishman. Wo 
never heard of Lear’s sponsorial cognomen. . . . Perhaps there may be some per¬ 
sons, even among our metropolitan readers, who have failed to notice particularly the 
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immense architectural pile, in brown free-stone, which rises from its graceful and beau¬ 
tiful columns, in Vesey-street, adjoining the Astor-House ; a structure in itself an or¬ 
nament to the city, as it is an honor to the taste and enterprise of its proprietors. This 
is the Cabinet and Furniture Establishment of Messrs . J. and J. W. Meeks , the oldest 
and largest depository of the kind in the United States, and not surpassed in capability 
by any in Europe. It is worth a journey of ten miles to go through this vast manu¬ 
factory. The interior arrangements are of the most ample and complete description. 
On the firet floor are their offices, packing, upholstery and sewing rooms; above these, 
four large ware-rooms, filled to overflowing with the richest furniture, in every variety 
of fashionable shape and style, and including all kinds of the rarest woods. Indeed, 
in the matter of form, the most delicate improvements upon the French styles are con¬ 
stantly made by the Messrs. Meeks’s chief artists. We saw some original drawings 
for new orders, which we have never seen surpassed in beauty. Every article pro¬ 
duced in the establishment passes under the personal supervision of the proprietors, 
who bring to their task the experience and skill of nearly fifty years. We have said 
nothing of the capacious work-shops, the lumber and drying-rooms, the apartment 
devoted to carving, polishing, etc.; because we should despair of conveying to our 
readera an impression of their extent and completeness. Some idea of the immense 
business and resources of the establishment may be gathered from the fact, that under 
one roof are employed more than two hundred persons! It is to the cabinet-ware 
manufacture what the great printing-house of the Harpers in Cliff-street is to the 
fabrication of books, being on the same grand scale. . . . We heard an anecdote 
the other day that we thought admirably illustrated the < language of dicker 1 in Yan- 
kee-land. ‘ How far is it to New-Havenf asked a traveller of a toll-gate keeper on 
the Bridgeport road. * Fifteen miles,* was the answer. ‘ Oh, no; it can ’t be so much, 
can it ? I was told, a mile or so back, that it it was but twelve miles from this gate.* 
* Well, said the toll-gatherer, hesitating, ‘ w-e-1-1, you can take it at twelve , but I can *t 
let any body else go over it short of fifteen, and I never have !* It ‘ was a bargain,* 
and the traveller went on. Apropos of distances: the entertaining Irish baronet, from 
whom we have elsewhere quoted, sayB that if you meet a peasant on the road in Ire¬ 
land, and ask him how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe, he will probably say it is * three 
short miles.* You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you meet that it is 
1 five long miles !* On you go, and the next will tell ‘ your honor* it is a * long mile, or 
about that same!’ The fourth will swear ‘ If your honor stops at three miles, you *11 
never get there !* But on pointing to a town just before you, and inquiring what place 
that is, he replies: * Oh ! plaze your honor, that *s Ballinrobe, sure enough !* * Why, 
you said it was more than three miles off!’ 1 Oh, yes ! to be sure and sartain, that’s 
from my own cabin , plaze your honor. We ’re no schollards in this country. Arrah! 
how can we tell any distance, plaze your honor, but from our own little cabins ? No¬ 
body but the school-master knows that, plaze your honor !* Thus is the mystery un¬ 
ravelled. .When you ask any peasant the distance of the place you require, he never 
computes it from where you then are, but from his own cabin ; so that if you asked 
twenty, in all probability you would have as many different answers, and not one of 
them correct ... We have great pleasure in again commending to public favor 
the Dancing-School of Miss Congdon , in Broadway, not far from Eighth-street 
She is a lady of fine acquirements, and has had the most marked success with her 
pupils, who are loud in her commendation. . . . There are good thoughts in * The 
Abandoned ,* and the sentiment is excellent; but the subject has been already and 
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better treated. Has our correspondent forgotten the lines in Douglas Jerrold’s 
Magazine, of which the ensuing formed a part? 


‘ Love her still! 

She hath fallen very low. 

Thou, who knew’et her long ago, 
Little, little canst thou see 
Of her girlhood’s purity ; 

But though sin hath left its trace 
On her once sweet happy face. 

And that innocent maiden brow 
Droopeth in dark shadow now; 
Though life’s dory all hath tied, 

And life’s shame is hers instead, 

Love her still! 

‘ Love her ! —let no harsh, cold word, 
Man. from lips of thine be heard; 
Woman, with no lifted eye 
Mock thou her deep misery : 


Weep ye; tears, tears alone, 

To our world-forsaken one. 

Love her still! 

* Love her! —let her feel your love; 
Summer showers that fall above 
Fainting blossoms, leave with them 
Freshened leaf and straitened stem; 
Sunshine oft doth give auain 
Bloom the bitter storm hath ta'en ; 
And this human love of ours. 

By the world’s poor faded flowers 
May be found as dear a boon 
As God’s blessed rain and sun. 

To restore their nutive hue. 

And their native fragrance too. 

Love her still!' 


Wf. wish those of our citizens who are proud of our metropolitan institutions were 
aware of the treasure that we have in our midst in the Mechanics' School. Liberally 
endowed, in the hands of capable officers, with the most competent instructors in all 
branches of education, in both the male and female departments, it presents the strong¬ 
est claims to public support. The plan of instruction is gradual and progressive, ac¬ 
cording to the intellect and advance of the pupil, and not, like too many college 
courses, ill-arranged, pedantic, and totally out of sequence ; where students are ex¬ 
amined in 4 Locke on the Human Understanding’ before their own has arrived at the 
first stage of maturity, and Euclid is pressed upon their reason before any one of them 
can comprehend a single problem. We are glad to learn that there never was a time 
when its success and prospects were more ample. . . . Our friend Burgess, of the 
well-known house of Burgess, Stringer and Company, tells a capital anecdote of 
himself, which should not be altogether privately ‘ hushed up.’ He is a member of 
the Methodist Church; and being at a camp-meeting near Sing-Sing, last summer, 
he had the misfortune, after two or three days’ and nights’ attendance, to fall asleep 
in the midst of a powerful sermon. It was just after the New-York Trade-Sale of 
books, and Mr. Burgess was dreaming thereof; and to the searching questionings of 
the speaker, ‘ Will you longer delay? — will you not choose to-day whom you are to 
serve? — what course you are to take?’ 4 Take the lot ! — the balance to Burgess , 
Stringer and Company /’ exclaimed Burgess eagerly, as he awoke, and stared wildly 
around him, when he saw every body staring still more wildly at him, and the minister 
himself petrified with amazement! . . . Tiie great importance of the true (compo¬ 
sing and not exhilarating) chloroform has been fully tested by Dr. N. Dodge, one 
of the most experienced and best-educated of the eminent surgeon-dentists of this 
city, at his rooms Number 634 Broadway. Children and adults have received the 
benefits of his professional services without pain, and with no after results of the 
slightest unpleasant nature. This, with 4 little people’ especially, is a great blessing, 
and all parents will find it so, who are so fortunate as to secure the valuable aid of 
Dr. Dodge. ... 4 To-morrow ’ we rather think will be postponed till next day, and 
perhaps the day after. Its commencement 4 satisfies the sentiment 

‘Tomorrow. the sole time for perfect joy, 

How often mentioned, and implicitly 
Relied on !’ 

Very blank verse that. . . . Joseph Burke, Esq., the accomplished musical ar¬ 
tist, we are glad to perceive, has taken up his residence in New-York, and will devote 
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himself to instruction in various departments of his favorite science. We have heard 
the highest encomiums passed upon the preeminently pleasant and yet thorough man¬ 
ner in which he imparts instruction. ... We have just been looking over the im¬ 
mense collection and variety of books, and materials for books, included in the Trade- 
Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Bangs , Rickards and Platt. Two hundred large and 
closely-printed pages are required to mention the names only of the contributions, 
which, commencing with those of the Brothers Harper, include consignments from 
almost every well-known book-selling and publishing house in the Union, some two 
hundred hi all. There is scarcely any work in current modem literature, to say no¬ 
thing of established and standard publications, which is not included in the catalogue; 
while the supply of stationery, stereotype plates, etc., is equally ample. The business 
of this old-established and popular firm is constantly increasing; insomuch, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, that two additional days have been added to the usual period of sales. 
Go in there, all ye book-venders and buyers, on the twenty-fourth instant, and hear 
the sonorous voice and watch the * winning ways’ of our friend Richards, what time 
he deftly insinuates his hand (by a sort of * moral suasion’ which he has,) into your 
pocket, and removes therefrom the deposites, in return for 1 books and things* which for 
the life of you you can *t help buying. 


Literary Record. — We have already noticed the publication, by Messrs. Lea and Blan¬ 
chard, Philadelphia, of the first three volumes of a work by Lord Campbell, replete with in¬ 
terest and most valuable historical information, containing the 1 Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England ,’ from the earliest times till the reign of King George Fourth. 
We have now before us the second part of this most interesting biographical work, extending 
from the Revolution of 1688 till the death of Lord Thurlow, in 1806, and containing the Lives 
of two Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal of one Lord Keeper, and of twelve Lord Chan¬ 
cellors. The volumes are rendered doubly attractive by an immense mass of original docu¬ 
ments which have been placed in the hands of the author, and which throw a new light upon the 
history of the country,and the manpers of successive generations. • . • Messrs.Wiley and Put¬ 
nam have published the third edition of Pliny Miles's * American Mnemotechny or Art of Memory * 
theoretical and practical, on the basis of the most recent discoveries and improvements in Europe 
and America. It is a work which cannot fail to assist the mind in acquiring knowledge and in im¬ 
proving and strengthening the natural memory. The rules and forms adopted are all original, the 
figure-alphabet only being the same as that used by some other writers. The present edition 
has received many important additions and improvements. • • * The second volume of 1 Short 
Patera Sermons' by ‘Dow, Jr.,’ of the 4 Sunday Mercury,’ has been published. The quaint, gro¬ 
tesque, original style of this oddest of lay preachers is well kept up. One could wish, perhaps, 
that some of his illustrations were not quite so broad, not to say vulgar; but he has wit and 
humor enough to redeem these blemishes. The popularity of the sermons continues unaba¬ 
ted. • • • We are indebted to Messrs. Berford and Company, Astor-House, for the thirteenth 
number of ‘ Chambers’ Miscellany,’ which nearly completes the first half of the work. One mil¬ 
lion three hundred thousand volumes of this work have been sold in England ; a fact so pregnant of 
commendation of the character of the work, that it needs no addition. Messrs. Gould, Ken¬ 
dall and Lincoln are the Boston publishers. • • • 4 The Princess, a Medley ,' is the title of a new 
poem by Alfred Tennyson, just issued in a neat volume by Messrs. Ticknor and Company, 
Boston. 4 Moving' duties and (Usagremens have as yet prevented the enjoyment of its perusal, 
but we purpose preparing ourselves to judge of its merits before the issue of another num¬ 
ber. • • • The Brothers Harper have issued the second volume of Lamartine’s admirable 
l Histerry of the Girondists’ containing personal memoirs of the patriots of the French Revolution, 
from hitherto unpublished sources. This work is one of abounding interest It is excellently 
printed, and the present volume is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Madame Ro¬ 
land. • • . * The Wreck of the Glide’ is the title of a thin volume from the press of Messrs. 
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watery pastime ‘ on this occasionbut if we are to trust what her lover elsewhere 
says of her, her’s must have been the dazzling beauty of a * lump of ice in the clear 
cold moon:’ 

‘Love in her sunny eyes does basking play; 

Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair; 

Love does on both her lips forever stray, 

And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there. 

In all her outward parts Love ’• always seen, 

But oh! he never went within.' 

She seems never to have returned the poet’s passion; and doubtless he records his 
own sad experience in these sententious and feeling lines: 

* A mighty pain to love it is, 

And't is a pain that pain to miss; 

But of all pain the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain.' 

Do you remember reader, the opening number of Willis Gaylord Clark’s *Olla• 
podiana ?* — and if yea, can you conceive with what fervent longing* as we turned 
over the precious leaves of Lamb’s old treasures, we desired his ardent admirer at our 
* lonely side ?’ ‘ Lamb’s style,’ said * Ollafod,’ was clear as the sky of May, and 

smooth as the susurrations of a stream in Eden. He made the best sources of the lan¬ 
guage his study and enjoyment. He walked with the god-like spirits of old English 
literature, like a compeer among his fellows; he sat him down beneath the royal and 
purple shadows of their mighty mantles, and ate of the manna which descended around. 
How numerous and how worthy were his intellectual companions! Shakspeare was 
his bosom friend; and with Chaucer, Sidney, Warwick, Spenser, Overbury, 
Browne and Walton, he * strayed among the fields, hearing the voice of God.* 
Would that ‘ Ollapod’ could have enjoyed as we have enjoyed, a personal interview, 
as it were, with Lamb’s glorious intellectual companions; the * god* like spirits of old 
English literature!’ 


* The Book named The Governour,’ devised by Sir Thomas Elyott, Knt., 
London, A. D., 1564, is a very rare and curious thing ; and our thanks are due, and duly 
tendered, to the thoughtful frieud who has obliged us therewith. The author was one 
of the most learned and one of the wisest men of his time, who in the earlier part of 
his life served his king and country in embassies and public affairs, but devoted his lat¬ 
ter yean to the writing of such discourses as he hoped would be serviceable in promo¬ 
ting true wisdom and virtue.’ In his ( Proheme unto the most noble and victorious 
Prince, Henry the Eighth,’ he thus describes his purpose in writing the book: ‘ I have 
now enterprised to describe in our vulgar tongue the form of a just public weal, which 
matter I have gathered, as well of the sayingB of most noble authors, as by mine own 
experience; I being continually trained in some daily affairs of the public weal, of this 
your most noble realm, almost from my childhood; which attempt is not from pre¬ 
sumption to teach any person, I myself having most need of teaching; but only to 
the intent that men who will be studious about the public weal may find the thing 
thereto expedient compendiously written. And forasmuch as this my book treateth 
of the education of them that hereafter may be deemed worthy to be govemoure 
of the public weal, I therefore have named it * The Governour,’ and do now dedi¬ 
cate it to your Highness, as the first fruits of my study; trusting that your most 
excellent wisdom will therein esteem my loyal heart and diligent endeavor by the 
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example of Artaxerxes, the noble King of Persia, who rejected not the poor hus¬ 
bandman who offered to him his homely hands full of clean water, but most gra¬ 
ciously received it with thanks, esteeming the present not after the value, but rather 
the will of the giver.’ Sir Thomas, with his high aims, seems to have expected but 
little matdriel for a true ‘ Govemour* from the Plebeii, or commonalty: ‘ The husband¬ 
man feedeth himself and the clothier; the clothier apparelleth himself and the hus¬ 
bandman ; they both succour other artificers ; other artificers them; they other artificers 
them that be govemours ; but they that be govemours nothing do acquire by the said in¬ 
fluence of knowledge for their own necessities, but do employ all the power of their 
wits and their diligence to the only preservation of other their inferiors. Where all 
things are common, there lacketh order; and where order lacketh, there all things a^ 
odious and uncomely. And that we have in daily experience, for the pans and pots 
garnish well the kitchen, and yet should they be to the chamber no ornament Also 
the beds and pillows beseem not the hall, no more than the carpets and cushions be¬ 
come the stable. In like manner the potter and the tinker only perfect in their craft 
shall little do in the administration of justice.’ ‘ It is of good congruence,’ adds the old 
knight elsewhere, that superiors in condition or behaviour should have preeminence in 
administration. They having of their own revenues certain, whereby they have com¬ 
petent substance to live without taking rewards, it is likely that they will*not be so 
desirous of lucre, whereof may be engendered corruption, as they who have very little 
or nothing so certain.’ Sir Thomas is wisely of opinion, that as * the child is father of 
the man,’ good schoolmasters are important to raise up gentlemen to support the ( pub¬ 
lic weal.’ ‘ Good Lord !’ he exclaims,‘how many good and clean wits of children 
be now-a-dayB perished by ignorant schoolmasters ! Notwithstanding I know that 
there be some well learned, who have taught, and also do teach, but God knoweth a 
few, and they with small effect, having thereto no comfort.’ He has small respect for 
those teachers who * for a small salary set a false color of learning on proper wits, which 
shall be washed away with one shower of rain.’ His model of a schoolmaster is 
Quinctllian’b ; a man who can 1 expound good authors, expressing the invention and 
disposition of the matter, their style or form of eloquence, explicating the figures, as 
well of sentences as words, leaving nothing, person or place, named by the author, un¬ 
declared or hidden from his scholars. Common experience teacheth that no man will 
put his son to a butcher to learn, or bind him apprentice to a tailor; or if he will have 
him a cunning goldsmith, will bind him first apprentice to a tinker. In these thingB 
poor men be circumspect, and the nobles and gentlemen, who would have their sons by 
excellent learning come unto honor, for sparing of cost or for lack of diligent search 
for a good school-master, wilfully destroy their children, causing them to be taught that 
learning which would require six or seven years to be forgotten, at an age wherein is the 
chief sharpness of wit, called in Latin acumen, and when approacheth the stubborn 
age when the child brought up in pleasure disdaineth correction.’ These be words of 
wisdom. 

The sensible old knight has several * divisions’ on 1 sundry forms of exercise neces¬ 
sary for every gentleman,’ whereby shall grow both recreation and profit.’ 1 Con¬ 
tinual study,’ says he, ‘ without some manner of exercise, shortly exhausteth the spirits 
vital, and hindereth natural secretion and digestion, whereby man’s body is the sooner 
corrupted and brought into divere sicknesses, and life itself made shorter. There be 
divera manners of exercises, whereof some only prepareth and helpeth digestion, some 
augmenteth also strength and hardiness of body, other serve for agility and nimbleness, 
vol. xxxi. 35 
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some for celerity or speediness; there be also, which ought to be used for necessity 
only. All these ought to be held in remembrance, and as opportunity serveth put in 
experience.* Several of these 4 exercises’ are dwelt upon at much length by Sir 
Thomas. * Wrestling,’ he contends, ‘ is a very good exercise in the beginning of youth, 
so that it be with one that is equal in strength, or somewhat under, and that the place 
be soft, that in falling their bodies be not bruised. There be divers manners of wrest¬ 
lings, but the best, as well for health of body as exercise of strength is, when laying 
their hands mutually over one another’s neck, with the other hand they hold fast each 
other by the arm, (old-fashioned * side-hold,’) and clasping their legs together, they en¬ 
force themselves with strength and agility, and throw down each other, which is greatly 
praised of Galen. Undoubtedly it shall be found profitable in coping with an adver« 
sary hand to hand. It hath been seen that the weaker person by the sleight of wrest¬ 
ling hath overthrown the stronger almost ere he could fasten on the other any violent 
stroke. Running also is both a good exercise and a laudable solace. There is another 
exercise which is right profitable; but because there seemeth to be some peril in the 
learning thereof, and also it hath not been of long time much used, perchance some 
readers will little esteem it; I mean swimming. But the most honorable exercise, in 
mine opinion, and that beseemeth the estate of every noble person, is to ride surely and 
clean oi^a great horse and a rough, which undoubtedly not only importeth a majesty 
in daunting a fierce and cruell beast, but also is no little succour, as well in pursuit of 
enemies and confounding them, as in escaping imminent danger, when wisdom thereto 
exhorteth.* Also a strong and hardy horse doth some time more damage under his 
master than he with all his weapons ; and also setteth forward his stroke, and causeth 
it to light with more violence. Remembrance there is of divers horses by whose mon¬ 
strous power men did perforin incredible affairs ; but because the report of them con- 
taineth things impossible, and is not written by any approved author, I will not in this 
place rehearse them. Now considering the utility in riding great horses, it shall 
be necessary that a gentleman do learn to ride a great and fierce horse while he 
is tender, and the bones and sinews of his thighs be not fully consolidated.* This 
love for horsemanship was common to the old English nobility. In the Dutch¬ 
ess of Newcastle’s life of her husband, she speaks of a princely offer which had 
been made him by a nobleman for a favorite horse which he possessed: 4 So far 
was my lord from selling that home that he was displeased to hear that any price 
should be offered for him. So great a love hath my lord for good horses. And cer¬ 
tainly I have observed, and do verily believe, that some of them had also a particular 
love to my lord ; for they seemed to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by 
their trampling action, and the noise they made; nay, they would go much better in the 
mannage, when my lord was by than when he was absent; and when he rid them 
himself they seemed to take much pleasure and pride in it* Sir Thomas * notes 
dancing to be of an excellent utility,’ praised of the ancient philosophers, as among the 
* admirable serious disciplines for the commendable beauty, for the apt and proportionate 
moving, and for the crafty disposition and fashioning of the body ;* and of what the 
knight says in detail on this subject, we shall hope to present somewhat hereafter; 
whieh, to adopt the language of ‘ The Govern our,’ 4 if it be read of him that hath good 
opportunity and quiet silence, I doubt not but he shall take thereby such commodity 
as he looked not to have found in that exercise, which of the more part of sad men is 
«o little esteemed; but which diligently beholden shall appear to be as well a necessary 
jrtudy as a noble and virtuous pastime.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We hope that those of our readers 
who have the great happiness to be parents will not omit to peruse the paper in prece¬ 
ding pages on ( Children and Childhood .’ Pray remember, that with children at 
least, ‘ it is not meet,’ as Brutus hath it, * that every light offence should bear its com¬ 
ment.’ And parents, do you not—father or mother—do you not sometimes multiply 
prohibitions, and prohibitions too of things as natural to children as the very air they 
breathe, until obedience becomes impossible ? And then, do you not sometimes reverse 
the order of even the stem administrators of the law to grown men, mature evil-doers, 
and condemn without a hearing ? On this point, let us repeat a story' of an actual 
occurrence, which some of our readers have heard, but which will be new to others, 
and we hope not unacceptable, nor without its valuable lessons, to any reader. The 
following letter was addressed to us by an esteemed correspondent at Boston, from 
whom we have often lamented that we have not heard more frequently : 

* A few months ago I buried my eldest son, a fine manly boy of eight years of age, who had 
never had a day’s illness until that which took him hence to be here no more. His death oc¬ 
curred under circumstances peculiarly painful to me. A younger brother, the next in age to 
him, a delicate, sickly child from a baby, had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epide¬ 
mic fever. In consequence of the nature of the disease, I used every precaution that prudence 
suggested to guard the other members of my family against it. But of this one, my eldest, I 
had but little fear; he was so rugged and so generally healthy. Still, however, I kept a vigi¬ 
lant eye upon him, and especially forbade his going into the pools and ponds of water near his 
school, which he was prone to visit. 

' One evening I came home, wearied with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little 
disappointments, and found that he also had just come into the house, and that he was wet and 
covered with dock-mud. I taxed him with disobedience, and scolded him severely — more so 
than I had ever done before — and then harshly ordered him to his bed. He opened his lips, 
for an exculpatory reply, as I supposed, but I sternly checked him and motioned him away ; 
When with a mute, sorrowful countenance and a swelling breast he turned and went slowly to 
his chamber. My heart smote me, even at the moment, though I felt conscious of doing but a 
father’s duty; but how much keener did I feel the pang, when I was informed in the course of 
the evening, by a neighbor, that my boy had gone to the dock at the earnest solicitation of a 
younger and favorite play-mate, and by the especial permission of his school-master, in order 
to recover a cap belonging to the former, which had blown over the wharf. Thus I learned 
that what I had treated with unWonted severity as a fault, was but the impulse of a generous 
nature, which, forgetful of self, had hazarded perhaps life for another. It was but the quick 
prompting of that manly spirit which I had always endeavored to engraft upon his susceptible 
mind, and which, young as he was, had already manifested itself on more than one occasion. 

* How bitterly noW did I regret my harshness, and resolve to make amends to his grieved 
spirit in the morning I Alas I that morning never came to him in health 1 Before retiring for 
the night, however, I crept to his low cot and bent over him. A tear had stolen down upon 
his cheek, and rested there. I kissed it off; but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, that I did 
not venture to disturb him. The next day he awoke with a raging fever on his brain, and in 
forty-eight hours was no more 1 He did not know me when I was first called to his bed-side, 
nor at any moment afterward, though in silent agony I bent over him until death and darkness 
closed the scene. I would have given worlds to have whispered one kind word in his ear, and 
have been answered; but it wto hot permitted. Once indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, 
lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly forward; but it passed quickly away, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the cold unmeaning glare, and the wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that lasted till 
death came to his relief. 

* Every thing I now see that belonged to him reminds me of my dear little boy. Yesterday 
I found some rude pencil sketches which it was his delight to make for the amusement*of his 
younger brother; to-day, in rummaging an old closet, I came across his boots, still covered 
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with dock-mud, as when he last wore them; and every morning and evening I pass the ground 
where hU voice rang the merriest among his play-mates. All these things speak to me vividly 
of his active life; but 1 cannot, though I often try, recall any other expression of his face than 
that mute, mournful one with which he turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed 
him. Then my heart bleeds afresh. Oh ! how careful should we all be, that in our daily con¬ 
duct toward those little beings sent us by a kind Providence, we are not laying up for ourselves 
the sources of many a future bitter tear! How cautious, that neither by inconsiderate word 
or look we unjustly grieve their generous feeling! And how guardedly ought we to weigh 
every action against its motive, lest in a moment of excitement we be led to mete out to the 
venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful crime ! Alas ! perhaps few parents 
suspect how often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answered in their children by the 
tears, not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, but of a loving yet grieved or outraged 
nature 1’ 

What could oue add, by way of lesson to parents, to this touching and truthful pic¬ 
ture? ... We have had not a little sport over a scene depicted by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, (whom Coleridge pronounced the ‘ most entertaining and graphic of 
describers,’) an Irish revel, called ‘ Waking the Piper? which took place at his bro¬ 
ther’s hunting-lodge, at which he had arrived with a friend: ‘ It was ten o’clock in 
the morning; the room was strewed with empty bottles, some broken, some inter¬ 
spersed with glasses, plates, dishes, knives, spoons, etc., all in glorious confusion. Here 
and there were heaps of bones, relics of the former day’s entertainment, which the 
dogs, seizing their opportunity, had cleanly picked. Three or four of the Bacchana¬ 
lians lay fast asleep upon chairs, and one or two others on the floor, among whom a 
piper lay on his back, apparently dead, with a table-cloth spread over him, and sur¬ 
rounded by four or five caudles burnt to the sockets.’ Joe Kelly and a Mr. Peter 
Alley, one of the half-mounted gentry, were fast asleep in their chairs close to the 
wall. No servant was to be seen, man nor woman ; but we must let the baronet tell 
the remainder of the story in his own inimitable manner: 

* l went to the stables, wherein 1 found three or four more of the goodly company, who had' 
just been able to reach their horses, but were seized by Morpheus before they could mount 
them, and so lay in the mangers awaiting a more favorable opportunity. I apprehend some 
of the horses had not been as considerate as they should have been to tipsy gentlemen, since 
two or three of the latter had their heads cut bv being kicked or trampled on. Returning 
thence to the cottage, 1 found my brother, also asleep, on the only bed which it then afforded: 
he had no occasion to put on his clothes, since he had never taken them off. 

* I next waked Dan Tyron, a wood-ranger of Lord Ashbkook, who had acted as mattre 
d’hdtel in making the arrangements and providing a horse-load of game to fill up the banquet. 
I then inspected the parlor, and insisted on breakfast. Dan Tyron set to work: an old woman 
was called in from an adjoining cabin, the windows were opened, the room cleared, the floor 
swept, the relics removed, and the fire lighted in the kitchen. The piper was taken away 
senseless, but my brother would not suffer either Joe or Alley to be disturbed till breakfast 
was ready. No time was lost; and after a very brief interval, we had before us abundance of 
fine eggs, and milk fresh fVom the cow, with brandy, sugar and nutmeg in plenty ; a large loaf, 
fresh butter, a cold round of beef, (which had not been produced on the previous day,) red 
herrings, and a bowl-dish of potatoes roasted on the turf ashes, just bursting their drab sur- 
touts and exposing the delicate whiteness of their mealy bosoms ; in addition to which, ale, 
whiskey and port made up the refreshments. All being duly in order, we at length awakened 
Joe Kelly and Peter Alley, his neighbor. They had slept soundly, though with no other 
pillow than the wall; and my brother announced breakfast with a ‘ view holloa.’ 

' The twain immediately started and roared in unison with their host most tremendously ; it 
was however in a very different tone from the • view holloa,’ and continued much longer. 

* ‘ Come, boys !' says French, giving Joe a pull, ‘come 1' 

* * Oh, murder !’ says Joe, ‘I can ’t!’ 'Murder ! murder !’ echoed Peter. „ 

‘ French pulled them strain, upon which they roared the more, still retaining their places. 
I have in my life-time laughed till I nearly became spasmodic; but never were my risible 
muscles put to greater tension than upon this occasion. Tho wall, as 1 said before, had but 
just received a coat of mortar, and of course was quite soft and yielding when Joe and Peter, 
having no more cellarage for wine, and their eye-sight becoming opaque, thought proper to 
make it their pillow ; it was nevertheless Betting fast from the heat ami lights of an eighteen 
hours’ carousal; and in the morning, when my brother awakened his guests, the mortar had 
completely set, and their hair being the thing best calculated to amalgamate therewith, the en¬ 
tire of Joe’s stock, together with his queue and half his bead, was thoroughly and irrecovera¬ 
bly bedded in the greedy and now murble cement; so that if determined to move, he must 
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have taken the Wall along with him, for separate it would not. One side of Peter’s head waa 
in the same stAte of imprisonment, so as to give his bust the precise character of a bas-relief. 
Nobody could assist them, and there they both stuck fast. 

‘A consultation jvas now held on this pitiful case, which I maliciously endeavored to pro¬ 
tract as long as I could, and which was every now and then interrupted by a roar from Peter. 
or Joe, as each made fresh efforts to rise. At length it was proposed by Dan Tyron to send 
for the stone-cutter, and get him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. I was literally un¬ 
able to speak two sentences for laughing. The old woman meanwhile tried to soften the ob¬ 
durate wall with melted butter and new milk — but in vain. I related the school story how 
Hannibal had worked through the Alps with vinegar and hot irons. This experiment like¬ 
wise was made, but to no purpose ; the hot irons touching the rate, only added a new octave to 
the roars of the captives, and the Carthaginian solvent had no better success than the old 
crone's. Peter being of a more passionate nature, grew ultimately quite outrageous; he bel¬ 
lowed, gnashed his teeth, and swore vengeance against the mason ; but as he Was only held by 
one side, a thought at last struck him. He asked for two knives, which being brought, he 
whetted one against the other, and introducing the blades close to his skull, sawed away at 
cross-corners for half an hour, cursing Rnd crying out during the whole operation, till at lemrth 
he was liberated, with the loss only of half his hair, the skin of one jaw and a piece of his 
scalp, which he had sliced off in zeal and haste for his liberty. I never saw a fellow so extra¬ 
vagantly hnnpy ! Fur was scraped from the crown of a new hat to stop the bleeding; his 
head was duly tied up with the old woman’s apron ; and he was soon in a state of bodily conva¬ 
lescence. Our solicitude was now required solely for Jor, whose head was too deeply buried 
to be exhumed with so much facility. At this moment Bob Casey, of Ballynakil, a very cele¬ 
brated wig-maker, just dropped in to see what he could pick up honestly in the way of his pro¬ 
fession. or steal in the way of any thing else ; and he immediately undertook to get Mr. Kelly 
out of the mortar by a very ingenious but tedious process; namely, clipping with his scissors 
and then rooting out with an oyster-knife. He thus finally succeeded, in less than an hour, in 
setting Joseph Kelly, Esq., once more at liberty, at the price of his queue, which was totally 
lost, and of the exposure of his raw and bleeding occiput The operation was, indeed, of a 
mongrel description ; somewhat between a complete tonsure and an imperfect eraljrin#, to both 
of which denominations it certainly presented claims. However, * it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.’ Bob Casey got the making of a skull-piece for Joe, and my brother French 
had the pleasure of paying for it; as gentlemen in those days honored any order given while 
enjoying their hospitality, by a guest, to the family shop-keeper or artisan.' 

The Buronet himseif, although he does uot exactly sanction the proceedings on this 
occasion, must have uot unfrequently seen kindred specimens of * Irish hospitality f 
for we find him occasionally sitting over his toddy until he began to perceive a much 
larger company than the room really contained, and the lights more than doubled 
without any actual increase of their numbers. Still he seems to fancy that even this 
occasional rollicking is more manly than the course pursued by the ‘bloods’ of the 
present day ; ‘ mincing their fish and tit-bits ; amalgamating their ounce of salad on 
a silver saucer; employing six sauces to coax one appetite ; burning up the palate to 
make its enjoyments the more exquisite ; sipping their Acid claret, lisping out for the 
scented waiter and paying him the price of a feast for the modicum of a Lilliputian, 
and the pay of a captain for the attendance of a blackguardall this the baronet 
records as a fair set-off against the less habitual and venial follies of ‘ old-school gen¬ 
tlemen.* . . .We regret exceedingly that we could not avail ourselves of the kind 
invitation with which we Were honored to attend the Rail-Road Festival at Rochester. 
Aside from the fact, that as a general thing the officers, principal and subordinate, of 
our state rail-roads are most agreeable, intelligent persons, whom it is always a plea¬ 
sure to meet, we observe in the list of managers the names of friends whom we should 
rejoice to take by the hand any where, but especially in hospitable Rochester. Let 
us hope that they ‘ had a good time.’ . . . The kite-flying season has arrived 
again; the aerial eruption has broken out with ‘ great virulence’ all over the metropo¬ 
lis. Well, we love to see those white-winged messengers, near or far, in the sunny 
sky; for well we know that at the other end of the string of every one of them there 
is a happy boy. We never see a kite in the air without wishing that we were a child 
again — without feeling indeed that we are a child still. Do you remember how 
Hood (‘ poor Tom ’s a-ccrtd’ now!) spoke of his old delights, when ill-health and 
sorrow had weighed down his declining years ? He longed for the boy’s garb, the cor- 
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duroy trowsere, well inked, the crownless hat, which 1 only let the sunshine still re¬ 
pose upon his head and thinking of his childish sports, he says : 


‘ My kite ! how fast and far it flew ! 

While I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky ! 

'Twas papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote ; my present dreams 
Will never soar so high I 


4 My foot-ball’s laid upon the shelf; 

I am a shuttle-cock myself, 

The world knocks to and fro; 
My archery is all unlearned, 

And Grief against myself has turned 
My arrows and my bow !’ 


Then his thoughts go back on the wings of memory to the companions of his boy¬ 
hood ; but there is little pleasure in the reminiscence; for now, he complains, 


4 The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh.’ 


That * chum’ is now infamously immortal. . . - Dear Sir, (‘ C. P. S.,’ of Brunswick,) 
we do n’t expect that every thing which appears in our hurried gossipry will please 
every body. ’T is n’t possible. Let our friend who has been ‘ hurt’ by a little bit of 
mere badinage adopt the philosophy of the sage knight, Elyott : * It were no reason 
for some little matter that is in my booke, to abandon it therefore altogether; no more 
than it were to forbear or prohibit a man to come into a fair garden, lest in gathering 
good and wholesome herbs lie may happen to be stung with a nettle. No wise man 
entereth into a garden but he soon espieth good herbs from nettles, and treadeth the 
nettles under his feet, whiles he gathereth good herbs ; whereby he taketh no dami^re; 
or if he be indeed stung, he maketh light of it, and shortly forgetteth it.* ‘ Take the 
idea,* 4 C. P. S.?* ... You must remember, reader, the story of the Scotchman 
who, in reply to the remark of a friend, that a mutual acquaintance of theirs would 
not ‘ understand a joke though it were shot from a cannon,’ said: 4 How can you 
shoot a joke from a cannon ? I do n’t see how a joke could be shot from a cannon !* 
The following veracious passage from a work now extant is quite akin to this authentic 
Btupidity. Only think of the omniverous Professor’s toiling through 4 Hist. Novi 
EboracV as a grave book of annals! What if some demure Yankee student lent it 
to him, * guessing somedele of good might be found in the book,’ and then retailing 
the joke slyly over his can of 4 guk-guk’ to those who shared his meerschaums the 
same evening ! In Franciscus Goller’b edition of the works of Thucydides, pub¬ 
lished at Leipsic, Liber hi., Cap. 82, Sect. 8, Note on Ilavrwv d'doruir, it is written: 

4 Quod primum studium factionum fuerat rei cert© et definit® assequend® causa, id postea 
degeneravit in mer® studium simultatis et in libidinem adversariis nocendi. 

‘Hffic Aknoldius illustrat exemplis ex raemoria temporum recentiorum repetitis; ‘sic fac¬ 
tum est,’ ait, factionibus circi Constantinopoli et cruentis illis certaminibus, quibus subinde 
plebs Hiberni.® distrahebatur. In facinoribus paucis abhinc annis per factiones commissi*, 
qu© dicebantur Caravats et Shanavasts. Neither the persons who were executed for these 
outrages, nor any one else, could tell what was the dispute. It was notorious who were Cara- 
▼ata and who were Shanavasts, and this was all.' Edinb. Annval Register, 1811, vol. i. f p. 134. 

4 Addo locum Washinqtonis Irwinoii Hist . Novi Eboraci, Libr. vii., Cap. 5: ‘The old fac¬ 
tions of Long Pipes and Short Pipes, which had been almost strangled by the Herculean 
grasp of Peter Stuyvesant, now sprang up with ten-fold violence. Not that the original 
cause of difference still existed; but it has ever been the fate of party names and party ran¬ 
cor to remain long after the principles that gave rise to them have been forgotten.' 

4 Notissimum ejus rei exemplum est Guelforum et Ghibellinorum in Italia.' 


In Sir Jonah Barrington’s 4 Personal Sketches of his Own Times? which we 
should like well to see re-printed in America, there is an authentic account of 
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one of the most remarkable occurrences of which we ever heard. A Mrs. O’Flaherty 
and a Mr. Lanegan, private tutor to her son, were arrested for the murder of her hus¬ 
band by poison. The lady betrayed her accomplice and fled* and Lanegan was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered at Dublin, which sentence was 
carried into execution. And now comes the story: 

* A templar and a friend of mine, Mr. David Lauder, a soft, fat, pood humored, supersti¬ 
tious young fellow, was sitting in his lodgings, (Deverr ux-court, London,) one evening at twi¬ 
light. I was with him, and we were agreeably employed in eating strawberries #md drinking 
Madeira. While chatting away in cheerful mood, and laughing loudly at some remark made by 
one of us, my back being toward the door, I perceived my friend’s color suddenly change ; his 
eyes seemed fixed and ready to start out of his head ; his lips quivered convulsively; hi9 teeth 
chattered; large drops of perspiration fioweddown his forehead, and his hair stood nearly erect. 

‘As 1 saw nothing calculated to excite these emotions, I naturally conceived my friend was 
seized with a fit, and rose to assist him. lie did not regard my movements in the least, but seiz¬ 
ing a knife which lay on the table, with the gait of a palsied man retreated buckward, his eyes 
still fixed, to a distant part of the room, where he stood shivering, and attempting to pray; but 
not at the moment recollecting any prayer, he began to repeat his catechism thinking it the next 
best thing he could do: as, * What is your name ? David Lauder ! Who gave you that name ? 
My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism !’ etc., etc. 

' I instantly concluded the man w’as mad ; and turning about to go ft>r some assistance, was 
myself not a little startled at sight of a tall, rough-looking personage, many days unshaved, in a 
very shabby black dress, and altogether of the most uncouth appearance. The stranger and I 
stood for a moment opposite each other, staring and motionless : at length lie broke silence, and 
addressing my friend, said, in a low croaking voice, 4 Don’t be frightened, Mr. Lauder ; sure't is 
me that's here.’ 

4 When Davy heard the voice, he fell on his knees, and subsequently flat upon his faefi, in 
which position he lay motionless. 

4 The spectre (as I now began to imagine it was) stalked toward the door, and I was in hopes 
he intended to make his exit thereby; instead of which, however, having deliberately shut and 
bolted it, he sat himself down in the chair I had previously occupied, with a countenance nearly 
as full of horror ns that of Davy Lauder himself. 

4 1 was now totally bewildered; and scarce knowing what to do, was about to throw a jug of 
water over my friend, to revive him if possible, when the stranger, in his croaking voice, cried: 

4 4 For the love of God, give me some of that, for I am perishing!’ I hesitated, but at length 
did so: he took the jug and drank immoderately. 

4 My friend Davy now ventured to look up a little, and perceiving that I was becoming so fami¬ 
liar with the goblin, his courage somewhat revived, although Ills speech was still confused: he 
stammered, rose upon his knees, held up bis hands ns if in supplication, and gazed at the figure 
for some time, but at length made up his mind tlrnt it was tangible and mortal. The effect of this 
decision on the face of Pave was as ludicrous as the fright had been, lie seemed quite ashamed 
of his former terror, and affected to be stout as a lion, though it was visible that he was not at his 
ease. He now roared out in the broad, cursing Kerry dialect: 4 Why then, blood and thunder! 
is that you, Lanegan ?’ 

4 4 Ah, Sir, speak low!’ said the wretched being. 

* ‘How the devil,’ resumed Davy, ‘did you get your four quarters stifcthed together again, 
after the hangman cut them oft' of you at Stephen’s Gfccn !' 

4 4 Ah, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the poor culprit, 4 speak low : have mercy on me, Master Davy ; 
you know it was 1 taught you your Latin. I ’m starving to death!’ 

4 You shall not die in that way, you villanous schoolmaster!’ said Davy, pushing toward him a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of wine that stood on the table ; but standing aloof himself, as though 
not yet quit** decided as to the nature of the intruder. 

4 The miserable creature having eaten the bread with avidity, and drunk two or three glasses 
of wine, the lamp of life once more seemed to brighten up. After a pause, he communicated 
every circumstance relating to his sudden appearance before us. He confessed having bought 
the arsenic at the desire of Mrs. O’Flahkrty. and that he wa9 aware of the application of it. but 
solemnly protested that it was s/u who had seduced him ; he then proceeded to inform us that 
after hnving been duly hanged, the sheriff hnd delivered his body to his mother, but not until the 
executioner had*given a slight cut on each limb, just to save thv Uito; which cuts bled profusely, 
and were probably the means of preserving his life. His mother, conceiving that the vital spark 
was not extinct, had put him into bed, dressed his wounded limbs, and rubbed his neck with hot 
vinegar. Having steadily pursued this process, and accompanied it by pouring warm brandy 
and water down his throat, in the course of an hour he was quite sensible, but experienced hor¬ 
rid pains for several weeks before his final recovery. His mother filled the coffin he was brought 
home in with bricks, and got some men to bury it the same night in Kilmainham burial-ground, 
as if ashamed to inter him in open day. For a long time he was unable to depart, being every 
moment in dread of discovery: at length, however, he got off by night in a smuggling boat, 
which landed him on the Isle of Man, and frouj thence he contrived to reach London, bearing a 
letter from a priest at Kerry to another priest who had lived in the borough, the purport of which 
was to get him admitted into a monastery in France. But finding the Southwark priest was dead, 
he then went to Scotland, using various disguises ; and returning to town, was afraid, though 
possessing some little money sent him by his mother, even to buy food, for fear of detection ! 
but recollecting that Mr. Lauder, his old scholar, lived somewhere in the Temple, he had got 
directed by a porter to the lodging the night before. 

* My friend Davy, though he did not hulf like it, suffered this poor devil to sit in the chamber 
till the following evening. He then procured him a place in the night coach to Rye, from whence 
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he got to St Vallery, and was received, as I afterward learnt from a very grateful letter which 
he sent to Lauder, into the monastery of La Trappe,near Abbeville, where he lived in strict se¬ 
clusion, and died, as I heard, some years since.’ 

This ttriking incident shotys how many deceptions a man’s imagination may hastily 
subject him to, and impresses the consideration that nothing should be regarded as su¬ 
pernatural which can by possibility be the result of human interference. It is a sin¬ 
gular story, is n’t it ? . . . * I saw in a late number of your Magazine,’ writes a 
tasteful an$J well-knowing correspondent,‘ mention mode of the prospective opening of 
the ‘New Saint Charles Hotel,' comer of Broadway and Leonard-street I remem¬ 
bered your endprsement and recommendation of the excellent proprietor, and to-day, for 
the first time since the establishment has been opened, I have verified the justice of 
your encomiums. * Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ‘ Not to 
speak it profanely,’ I had nearly substituted stomach for heart in the above quotation, 
feeling a more than usual fulness in the first-mentioned department, attributable doubt¬ 
less to the fact that J have this moment returned from a dinner-party, given to a few 
select friends by Mr. George Watriss, the enterprising and every way worthy host 
of the St. Charles. To say that the entertainment was in every respect worthy of the 
gentleman who gave it, would be sufficient to satisfy all who are acquainted with Mr. 
WaATRiss’s capacity as a caterer, that nothing delectable could have been omitted; 
But there are some of your out-of-town readere, perhaps, who do not know Mr. Wa¬ 
triss,* and to them I wish to say, that a more elegant and sumptuous!y-spread table I 
have rarely if ever sat down to. Fish, flesh and fowl, of the most aristocratic kinds; 
dainties, in season and out of season; wines, liquore and liqueura of every variety and 
of the choicest descriptions, were spread before the guests in such profusion, and with 
so nice a regard to the proprieties of time, that I doubt whether the abstemious Gra¬ 
ham himself could have sat at the table and held his peculiar opinions unshaken. 
Justice Greedy, had he been there, would unquestionably have been seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and the guests of Timon would have realized the anticipations in which 
they indulged, before that misanthropic monarch of Athens blasted their hopes with 
hot water. Nor were those pleasing concomitants of a good dinner at all wanting ; 
songs, (J hear them still,) and ‘ flakes of wit and merriment that set the table on a 
roar.’ Ah! if it wero possible for me to recount to you the good things that I have 
devoured, and the good things that I have heard said and sung during the few past 
hours, you would exclaim with Hamlet, and with all his fervor too, ‘ I would I had 
been there!’ 1 1 may be wrong, but that is my opinion.’ I am much pleased to learn 
that Mr. Watriss is likely to be entirely successful in this new undertaking. If his 
success is at all commensurate with his deserts, it will be ample. A better host, or a 
better hotel, cannot certainly be found in this city. The interior arrangements of the 
house, and the plan upon which it is conducted, are such as to commend it strongly to 
all who are desirous of living well, independently, and in fact just as they please; 
economically, or otherwise.’ Our correspondent has expressed our own opinion, (based 
upon our own experience,) so precisely in relation to the * Saint Charles' that we have 
scarcely a word to add, save this; that it strikes us he has failed to note the noiseless 
attendance, the mute, watchful assiduity, of the host and his assistants ; the elegant 
furniture, and above all, the beautiful and commodious suites of rooms for families. 
Yet why should we speak of these? The town knows and the town appreciate 
all. . . . ‘ A collection of old pictures recently brought from England is now ex¬ 
hibited at the Gallery of the Academy of Design in Broadway. Whether they are 

* Well, a few, p’raps, but not many. -*• Ed. Knickerbocker. 
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originals or not, wo cannot say; some of them doubtless are; some others are very 
good copies; and as a whole the collection is one which well deserves a visit. The 
largest picture is the Martyrdom of St Lawrence, by Titian, not an agreeable sub¬ 
ject, but as finely treated as it is possible for such a subject to be. The cell, lighted by 
a torch, and by the flames prepared for the administration of the torture, the savage 
air of the attendants, and the noble figure of the sufferer, are given in a manner worthy 
of Titian. An eminent artist of our city, who has minutely studied the works of 
Titian in the European collections, gives it as his opinion that it is an original. Ano¬ 
ther large picture of Lot and his Daughters, ascribed to Rubens, has a still greater 
disadvantage in the nature of the subject, but it is finely painted. There are also 
paintings bearing the names of Hogarth and Holbein, of Cuyp and Paul Brill, and 
Carlo Dolci and Guercino. The landscape by Wilson is, we presume, an original; 
parts of it are very fine. A snake-piece, as it may be called, by Siireick, is absolutely 
alive. It is not often that a collection of old pictures exhibited in this country, possesses 
so much merit, and contains so much to reward curiosity.’ Thus far the editor of the 
‘j Evening Posf newspaper. We have seen the collection here alluded to, andean en¬ 
dorse the praise which is bestowed upon it We trust the enterprising proprietor of 
these paintings will meet with ample encouragement. There are in all sixty pictures, 
eight of which it is said were worth in Europe more than one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. . . . Speaking of pictures, reminds us of one of our own prominent artists. 
We learn with no little regret that, partly in consequence of a recent domestic afflic¬ 
tion, and also from being obliged to remove from his present residence in May next, our 
^friend Chapman has determined on another visit to Europe. He will probably sail 
hence on the twenty-fourth of April. He offers for sale his extensive assortment of 
prints, illustrated works, pictures, etc., at very reduced prices. There are a great many 
gems in Mr. Chapman’s collection, in every department of art, for which we have no 
doubt he will find a ready sale. . . . We have no especial wish to bear too hard upon 
the lawyers, for perhape they prove in many instances a very necessary evil; yet we 
can hardly resist the inclination to put on record this anecdote: ‘ Some years ago a 
suitor in the English Court of Exchequer complained in person to the chief baron that 
he was quite ruined, and could go on no farther. ‘ Then,’ said the baron, ‘ you had 
better leave the matter to be decided by reference.’ * To be sure I will, my lord,’ said 
the plaintiff; ‘ I’ve been now at law thirteen years, and can’t get on at all. I am 
willing to leave it all either to one honest man or two attorneys, whichever your lord- 
ship pleases !* ‘You had better toss up for that,’ said the baron, laughing. Two attor¬ 
neys were however appointed, and in about a year reported that ‘ they could not agree.’ 
fioth parties then declared that they would leave the matter to a very honest farmer, 
a neighbor of theirs. They did so, and in about a week came hand-in-hand to the 
court, thanked his lordship, and told him their neighbor had settled the whole affair 
square and strait, to their entire satisfaction!’ . . . ALBUM-lines, as a general thing, 
are not remarkable; but here is a good thought well expressed by a new correspondent: 

4 Oh ! let this book, fair lady ! teach to you 
A constant lesson. As you turn its leaves, 

Let them remind you of the leaves of life, 

Fast filling up and fading. As you watch 
The one with daily scrutinizing eye, 

Lest aught improper should find entrance there, 

Watch ye the other likewise ; that no stain 
Be found upon them, when the Book of Life. 

That awful volume, shall be opened wide 
Fur its last dread perusal.' 

vol. xxju. 36 
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A friend has sent ns the following for insertion in the Knickerbocker : ‘ There 
lived a century since, in the city of Boston, an eccentric pastor, known familiarly as 

* Johnny Morehbad.’ A convocation of ministers was held in Boston, and met in 
his place of worship, to whom President Edwards, then settled at Northampton, was 
appointed to preach the opening sermon. In consequence of the bad roads he did not 
arrive in time for the commencement of the service, and after waiting, another minis¬ 
ter was procured to preach. The services commenced; and while Mr. Morehead 
was offering up the first prayer, Mr. Edwards came in, with his saddle-bags on his 
arm, and walked up quietly to the head of the aisle, where he stood while the prayer 
was being made. Johnny went on praying for the blessing of God on his eminent 
servant, whose absence they had so much reason to regret; thanking Him for His 
great and distinguished mercies conferred on His church by his pious and useful labors, 
and supplicating the blessings of God for him, that he might long be continued a great 
and shining light to the church of God in this waste howling wilderness in which in 
His providence His people were planted; and opening his eyes, he discovered Mr. 
Edwards standing below. He went on: ‘ But, O Lord ! thou knowest that great 
and good as thy servant is, he is not to be compared to his wife !’ . . . Cole, the 
great artist, is no more. A kind and pure-hearted man, a poet, alike with pen and 
pencil, a man of true genius, has gone down to the grave. His * course of empire’ 
over art and his * voyage of life* are ended together; and the * Christian’ with his 

* cross’ has reached the New-Jerusalem. We knew Mr. Cole well. He was always 
a welcome correspondent in these pages, and we have long had the pleasure of his 
personal friendship. We are glad to learn that his pictures are to be exhibited for the* 
benefit of his bereaved family, and that his life-long friend, William Cullen Bryant, 
Esq., is to deliver a eulogy in honor of his memory at an early day. . . . Scarcely 
had the ink become dry with which the above was recorded, when intelligence reached 
us of the death of John Quincy Adams. After a long and preeminently useful life, 
he has sunk at last to rest, ‘like a shock of com fully ripe in its season.’ Death was 
waited for by him without fear, desired with joy, and received with assurance of sal¬ 
vation. A whole nation mourns his loss. . . . Our * Graffenberg Pil’ friend has 
been to see the ‘ Model Artists,’ and he gives quite a characteristic description of them: 

‘ I af bin to see the Living Moddels, shilling addmittance. The first was * The Rape 
of the Sardine* ,* by Hummel. The rush to get a lunch was so grate, that I could 
hardly wate to see the next peace, which were 1 St. John, the Hatter, fighting the 
Waldense *.’ This was striking in its effects and bewtiful as a speciment. St. John 
woe rather ill toward the last; but he soon bekame better presently. The last was 
‘ Telemiku* tying a Ladies Sandul ,* near the Battery. This was natural in the ex¬ 
treme, and the ordinance seamed aperiently delited, and rceiterated there applause most 
emphatically. The finul one, ‘ Calypso rebuking the Flattery of his Cortcsans 
was an immense thing, powerfull in its detail, overwhelming in its light and shade, and 
disasterously irrelevant in its nice and delicate tints. The * poetry of motion’ was here 
instinctively deduced, and the loveliness of the form and face of Mr. Calypso fully 
realized expection.’ * Mr. Calypso !’ This reminds us of a correspondent who wishes 
to know what country Macbeth and Othello were of, and what Lear’s finrt name 
was. McBeth was a native of Scotland, and O’Thellow was an Irishman. We 
never heard of Lear’s sponsorial cognomen. . . . Perhaps there may be some per¬ 
sons, even among our metropolitan readers, who have failed to notice particularly the 
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immense architectural pile, in brown free-stone, which rises from its graceful and beau¬ 
tiful columns, in Vesey-street, adjoining the Astor-House; a structure in itself an or¬ 
nament to the city, as it is an honor to the taste and enterprise of its proprietors. This 
is the Cabinet and Furniture Establishment of Messrs . J. and J. W. Meeks , the oldest 
and largest depository of the kind in the United States, and not surpassed in capability 
by any in Europe. It is worth a journey of ten miles to go through this vast manu¬ 
factory. The interior arrangements are of the most ample and complete description. 
On the first floor are their offices, packing, upholstery and sewing rooms; above these, 
four large ware-rooms, filled to overflowing with the richest furniture, in every variety 
of fashionable shape and style, and including all kinds of the rarest woods. Indeed, 
in the matter of form, the most delicate improvements upon the French styles are con¬ 
stantly made by the Messrs. Meeks's chief artists. We saw some original drawings 
for new orders, which we have never seen surpassed in beauty. Every article pro¬ 
duced in the establishment passes under the personal supervision of the proprietors, 
who bring to their task the experience and skill of nearly fifty yearn. We have said 
nothing of the capacious work-shops, the lumber and drying-rooms, the apartment 
devoted to carving, polishing, etc.; because we should despair of conveying to our 
readers an impression of their extent and completeness. Some idea of the immense 
business and resources of the establishment may be gathered from the fact, that under 
one roof are employed more than two hundred persons! It is to the cabinet-ware 
manufacture what the great printing-house of the Harpers in Cliff-street is to the 
fabrication of books, being on the same grand scale. ... We heard an anecdote 
the other day that we thought admirably illustrated the * language of dicker* in Yan- 
kee-land. 1 How far is it to New-Haven?’ asked a traveller of a toll-gate keeper on 
the Bridgeport road. 1 Fifteen miles,* was the answer. 1 Oh, no; it can't be so much, 
can it ? I was told, a mile or so back, that it it was but twelve miles from this gate.* 
* Well, said the toll-gatherer, hesitating, * w-e-1-1, you can take it at twelve, but I can *t 
let any body else go over it short of fifteen, and I never have !* It * was a bargain,’ 
and the traveller went on. Apropos of distances: the entertaining Irish baronet, from 
whom we have elsewhere quoted, says that if you meet a peasant on the road in Ire¬ 
land, and ask him how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe, he will probably say it is ‘ three 
short miles.* You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you meet that it is 
«five long miles !* On you go, and the next will tell ‘ your honor* it is a ‘ long mile, or 
about that same!’ The fourth will swear ‘ If your honor stops at three miles, you *11 
never get there !’ But on pointing to a town just before you, and inquiring what place 
that is, he replies: * Oh ! plaze your honor, that *s Ballinrobe, sure enough !* ‘ Why, 

you said it was more than three miles off!’ * Oh, yes ! to be sure and sartain, that’s 
from my own cabin , plaze your honor. We *re no schollards in this country. Arrah ! 
how can we tell any distance, plaze your honor, but from our own little cabins ? No¬ 
body but the school-master knows that, plaze your honor !* Thus iB the mystery un¬ 
ravelled. 'When you ask any peasant the distance of the place you require, he never 
computes it from where you then are, but from his own cabin ; so that if you asked 
twenty, in all probability you would have as many different answers, and not one of 
them correct. ... We have great pleasure* in again commending to public favor 
the Dancing-School of Miss Congdon, in Broadway, not far from Eighth-street. 
She is a lady of fine acquirements, and has had the most marked success with her 
pupils, who are loud in her commendation. . . . There are good thoughts in * The 
Abandoned ,’ and the sentiment is excellent; but the subject has been already and 
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better treated. Has our correspondent forgotten the lines in Douglas Jerrold’s 
Magazine, of which the ensuing formed a part? 


‘Love her still! 

She hath fallen very low. 

Thou, who knew’st her long ago, 
Little, little canst thou see 
Of her girlhood’s purity; 

But though sin hath left its trace 
On her once sweet happy face, 

And that innocent maiden brow 
Droopeth in dark shadow now ; 
Though life’s glory all hath tied, 

And life’s shame is hers instead, 

Love her still! 

‘Love her ! —let no harsh, cold word, 
Man, from lips of thine be heard; 
Woman, with no lifted eye 
Mock thou her deep misery : 


Weep ye; tears, tears alone, 

To our world-forsaken one. 

Love her still! 

Love her ! —let her feel your love; 
Slimmer showers that fall above 
Fainting blossoms, leave with them 
Freshened leaf and straitened stem 
Sunshine oft doth give acain 
Bloom the bitter storm hath ta’cn ; 
And this human love of ours. 

By the world’s poor faded flowers 
May be found as dear a boon 
As God’s blessed rain and sun. 

To restore their native hue, 

And their native fragrance too. 

Love her still!' 


We wish those of our citizens who are proud of our metropolitan institutions were 
aware of the treasure that we have in our midst in the Mechanics ’ School. Liberally 
endowed, in the hands of capable officers, with the most competent instructors in all 
branches of education, in both the male and female departments, it presents the strong¬ 
est claims to public support. The plan of instruction is gradual and progressive, ac¬ 
cording to the intellect and advance of the pupil, and not, like too many college 
courses, ill-arranged, pedantic, and totally out of sequence ; where students are ex¬ 
amined in ‘ Locke on the Human Understanding’ before their own has arrived at the 
first stage of maturity, and Euclid is pressed upon their reason before any one of them 
can comprehend a single problem. Wc are glad to learn that there never was a time 
when its success and prospects were more ample. . . . Our friend Burgess, of the 
well-known house of Burgess, Stringer and Company, tells a capital anecdote of 
himself, which should not be altogether privately ‘ hushed up.’ He is a member of 
the Methodist Church; and being at a camp-meeting near Sing-Sing, last summer, 
he had the misfortune, after two or three days’ and nights’ attendance, to fall asleep 
in the midst of a powerful sermon. It was just after the New-York Trade-Sale of 
books, and Mr. Burgess was dreaming thereof; and to the searching questionings of 
the speaker, ‘ Will you longer delay? — will you not choose to-day whom you are to 
serve? — what course you are to take?’ * Take the lot! — the balance to Burgess, 
Stringer and Company /’ exclaimed Burgess eagerly, as he awoke, and stared wildly 
around him, when he saw every body staring still more wildly at him, and the minister 
himself petrified with amazement! ... The great importance of the true ( comjto - 
sing and not exhilarating) chloroform has been fully tested by Dr. N. Dodge, one 
of the most experienced and best-educated of the eminent surgeon-dentists of this 
city, at his rooms Number 634 Broadway. Children and adults have received the 
benefits of his professional services without pain, and with no after results of the 
slightest unpleasant nature. This, with ‘ little people’ especially, is a great blessing, 
and all parents will find it so, who arc so fortunate as to secure the valuable aid of 
Dr. Dodge. ... 1 To-morrow ’ we rather think w ill be postponed till next day, and 
perhaps the day after. Its commencement ‘ satisfies the sentiment 

‘To-morrow, the sole time for perfect joy, 

How often mentioned, and implicitly 
Relied on !’ 

Very blank verse that. . . . Joseph Burke, Esq., the accomplished musical ar¬ 
tist, we are glad to perceive, has taken up his residence in New-York, and will devote 
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himself to instruction in various departments of his favorite science. We have heard 
the highest encomiums passed upon the preeminently pleasant and yet thorough man¬ 
ner in which he imparts instruction. ... We have just been looking over the im¬ 
mense collection and variety of books, and materials for books, included in the Trade- 
Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Bangs , Richards and Platt. Two hundred large and 
closely-printed pages are required to mention the names only of the contributions, 
which, commencing with those of the Brothers Harper, include consignments from 
almost every well-known book-selling and publishing house in the Union, some two 
hundred in all. There is scarcely any work in current modem literature, to say no¬ 
thing of established and standard publications, which is not included in the catalogue; 
while the supply of stationery, stereotype plates, etc., is equally ample. The business 
of this old-established and popular firm is constantly increasing; insomuch, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, that two additional days have been added to the usual period of sales. 
Go in there, all ye book-venders and buyers, on the twenty-fourth instant, and hear 
the sonorous voice and watch the ‘ winning ways’ of our friend Richards, what time 
he deftly insinuates his hand (by a sort of ‘ moral suasiou’ which he has,) into your 
pocket, and removes therefrom the depositee, in return for ‘ books and things* which for 
the life of you you can’t help buying. 


Literary Record. —We have already noticed the publication, by Messrs. Lea and Blan¬ 
chard, Philadelphia, of the first three volumes of a work by Lord Campbell, replete with in¬ 
terest and most valuable historical information, containing the ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,' from the earliest times till the reign of King George Fourth. 
We have now before us the second part of this most interesting biographical work, extending 
from the Revolution of 1688 till the death of Lord Thtjrlow, in 1806, and containing the Lives 
of two Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal of one Lord Keeper, and of twelve Lord Chan¬ 
cellors. The volumes are rendered doubly attractive by an immense mass of original docu¬ 
ments which have been placed in the hands of the author, and which throw a new light upon the 
history of the country,and the man/iers of successive generations. • • • Messrs.Wiley and Put¬ 
nam have published the third edition of Pliny Miles's 1 American Mnemotechny or Art of Memory' 
theoretical and practical, on the basis of the most recent discoveries and improvements in Europe 
and America. It is a work which cannot fail to assist the mind in acquiring knowledge and in im¬ 
proving and strengthening the natural memory. The rules and forms adopted are all original, the 
figure-alphabet only being the same as that used by some other writers. The present edition 
has received many important additions and improvements. • . » The second volume of 1 Short 
Patent Sermons' by * Dow, Jr.,’ of the * Sunday Mercury,’ has been published. The quaint, gro¬ 
tesque, original style of this oddest of lay preachers is well kept up. One could wish, perhaps, 
that some of his illustrations were not quite so broad, not to say vulgar; but he has wit and 
humor enough to redeem these blemishes. The popularity of the sermons continues unaba¬ 
ted. • • • We are indebted to Messrs. Berford and Company, Astor-IIouse, for the thirteenth 
number of * Chambers' Miscellany' which nearly completes the first half of the work. One mil¬ 
lion three hundred thousand rolumcs of this work have been sold in England; a fact so pregnant of 
commendation of the character of the work, that it needs no addition. Messrs. Gould, Ken¬ 
dall and Lincoln are the Boston publishers. • • • 1 The Princess, a Medley,' is the title of a new 
poem by Alfred Tennyson, just issued in a neat volume by Messrs. Ticknor and Company, 
Boston. ‘ Moving’ duties and djsagrcmens have as yet prevented the enjoyment of its perusal, 
but we purpose preparing ourselves to judge of its merits before the issue of another num¬ 
ber. • • • The Brothers Harper have issued the second volume of Lamartine’s admirable 
'History of the Girondists' containing personal memoirs of the patriots of the French Revolution, 
from hitherto unpublished sources. This work is one of abounding interest It is excellently 
printed, and the present volume is embellished with a fine steel portrait of Madame Ro¬ 
land. • • . ‘ The Wreck of the Glide' is the title of a thin volume from the press of Messrs. 
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Wiley and Putnam. It is the production of a young gentleman who visited the Sandwich- 
Islands in the United States’ frigate Potomac, in 1832, and spent some three months upon Oahu. 
His recollections of the Fijiis and of Wallis Island are vivid and full of incident, recorded in a 
style natural and simple. • • • The Anniversary Discourse before the New-York Academy of Medi¬ 
cine,' (delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle in November last to such a crowd as never was 
before within its walls) by John W. Fbancis, M. D., has recently been published. Such a col¬ 
lection of facts, so much condensed information, so clearly arranged, on the themes of this dis - 
course, can no where else be obtained. For present reading, and especially for future reference, 
it will command the attention, now and hereafter, not only of the medical men but of the gene¬ 
ral citizens of our great metropolis. • • • Mas. Eliza C. Allen continues the publication of 
her excellent ‘ Mothers' Journal and Family Visitant,' at Number 122 Nassau-street. This cheap 
but most valuable little publication is doing a world of good, by silent instillation of valuable 
social and moral lessons into the minds alike of parents and children. • • • Messrs. Leonard 
Scott and Company have made arrangements for the American copy-right of the Westminster 
and Edinburgh Reviews and Blackwood's Magazine, which they will continue to publish as 
herotefore from their office Number 79 Fulton-street, and with the same excellence of type and 
paper. • • • The 4 Illustrated Devotional Family Bible' publishing in numbers by Mr. Georoe 
Virtue, Number 26 John-street, loses none of its great attractions as it advances. Superb 
quarto engravings, large clear types, and the finest and whitest linen paper, still characterize 
the successive issues. We are glad to hear that its success exceeds the highest anticipations of 
the publisher. • • • Messrs. Appleton and Companv have published a large, handsome and 
liberally-illustrated volume, giving in detail ‘ The Origin, Progress and Conclusion of the Florida 
War;' to which is added a record of officers, non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates 
of the United States’ army, navy, and marine corps, who were killed in battle or died of disease, 
as also the names of officers who were distinguished by brevets and the names gf others recom¬ 
mended ; together with the orders for collecting the remains of the dead in Florida, and the 
ceremony of interment at St. Augustine, East Florida, in August, 1842. The author of this inte¬ 
resting and authentic work is John T. Sprague, Brevet-Captain of the Eighth Regiment of Uni¬ 
ted States’ Infantry; and he has done his country good service in its publication. • • • Messrs. 
,C. S. Francis and Company hnve issued a new and tasteful edition of ‘Aurelian,' by Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Ware, composed of the 'Letters from Rome' which originated in this Magazine. Praise of 
them would be adscititious. • • • There is much good feeling manifested toward mankind in 
general, and not a little toward Americans in particular, in a small volume of poems by Tupper, 
recently issued by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam ; but the poetry is, to use an expressive phrase, 
'not much to speak of.’ The author of the 4 Proverbial Philosophy,’ which is a ratherish clever 
book, and very moral, is a poet of • secondary formation.’ He will never ignite the * Terns,’ ex¬ 
cept in the very driest of seasons. . • • The last volume of ‘ Sparks? s American Biography,' pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Little and Brown, Boston, is devoted to Memoirs of Governor Davies, of 
North-Carolinaand Samuel Kirkland, one of the pioneer missionaries to the Indians. . - -We 
have before us, in a well-arranged and very comprehensive work, ' Manesca's Oral System of 
teaching Living Languages' illustrated by a practical course of lessons in the Spanish language, 
through the medium of the English. The author is Professor Don Carlos Rabadan, who has 
brought to his task great ability and the results of long and successful experience. The work 
has established and sustains a very high reputation among all students of the rich, mellow and 
manly Spanish language. • • • We have before us two numbers of the 4 Western Review,' by the 
Rev. Mr. Bascom, and of the 4 Southern Quarterly' the January issue. They are excellent num¬ 
bers, as we shall hope to be able more particularly to demonstrate hereafter. • • • We have 
seldom seen a better specimen of external book-making than the ‘ Proper Lessons for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year* in the Episcopal church, recently put forth by those long-esta¬ 
blished and popular publishers for the Church, Messrs. Stanford, Swords and Company. Yet 
beautiful as is the volume, its convenience of form is almost an equal recommendation. • • • Mr. 
W. H. Graham, Tribune-Buildings, has laid before us 4 The Architect, a series of Original Design*, 
for Domestic and Ornamental Cottages connected with Landscape Gardening, adajtcd to the United 
States ;’ by W. H. Ranlett. We have no wish to underrate any other work of the same class 
when we express a decided opinion that the 4 Architect’ is the best of the kind yet published in 
this country. The designs are extremely beautiful, in many instances, and admirably adapted to 
the exigencies of our variable climate and the habits of the people. • • • Several new publi¬ 
cations, not here alluded to, will receive attention in our next. 
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I entered the town of Erzeroom, in ancient Armenia, under cir¬ 
cumstances tending to make a most unfavorable impression on my 
mind of any beauties, natural or artificial, which it might possess. 
The rain fell in torrents, and I had to ride a couple of long hours 
before reaching a shelter. Add to this the bleak and barren aspect 
of its plain and the surrounding mountains, and you will be able to 
conceive whether I could possibly entertain other than feelings of 
disappointment. Enthusiasm, however, came to my relief, and sus¬ 
tained me. Amateur travellers should always be prone to credulity 
and belief in the marvellous, for by so doing they greatly increase 
their entertainment, and save themselves from much fruitless labor 
and dull research; so that on this principle I permitted the idea to 
take possession of my mind that the great plain over which I was 
galloping was once the Garden of Eden, and the scene of the first 
residence, the home—I cannot well say the native land—of my ori¬ 
ginal progenitors, my ancestors ; in fine, of my most distant relatives, 
Adam and Eve and their family; that here the world first began to 
be populated, and that its history is found only in the most ancient 
of records, the Bible. The events described by Moses consequently 
were present before me, and I need not say how much of Milton’s 
divine poem occupied my thoughts. This spot was that selected by 
the Deity himself for the residence of those created by him, ‘ in his 
own image/ and for the garden of spontaneous fruits, in which they 
were to spend their days in unalloyed and unchangeable happiness. 
It was then doubtless the fairest part of creation, teeming with the 
choicest productions of the earth, and of a mild and temperate cli 
mate. Alas! thfc change that has gone over it! Man by his disobe¬ 
dience has now, here as well as elsewhere, to feed and clothe himself 
vol. xxxi. 37 
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by cultivating a rude and arid soil, which apparently shows its dis¬ 
pleasure at his act by being as unfruitful as possible. The climate 
also is no more what it once was, for the falling rain was cold and 
chill, the surrounding mountains were tipped with snow, and even 
their sides were whitened with hail. Although it was now late in 
the season, (October the sixth,) the wheat and rye on the plain was 
just ripe for the sickle, and yet nowhere more than two feet high. 
The curse sent upon Adam and his offspring could be seen in die 
•rugged and stony soil, which seemed more prone to bear thorns and 
thistles than fruits. Then here, in all probability, Noah and his nu¬ 
merous family, and large ‘ stock,’ re-populated the world after the 
hard rain to which it would seem, from my own experience, this 
place is sometimes subject; and it was interesting to think that the 
inhabitants, as well as the animals of Erzeroom, had so remote a his¬ 
tory and origin. To pass over ‘ some years.’ It has also been the 
scene of the wars of the Tartars and the Moguls, the Armenians 
and the Persians, the Romans and the Greeks, the Russians and the 
Turks. In fine, I was prepared to preserve in my mind all the 
crumbs and fragments of history or tradition with which the region 
is connected, and make as much capital out of it for enjoyment as 
practicable ; for to the eye it offered but small prospect of gratifica¬ 
tion. 

There is a wall round the city of Erzeroom, and it is laid out in 
a very irregular manner; indeed, left quite to the taste and fancy of 
any one who may choose to erect a house in it. The origin of the 
name is Arz Roomy or * The Land of Room,’ (Rome, or Ancient 
Greece.) The place, apparently commenced as a strong place, or 
fortress, is erected upon a little knoll or spur of the mountain, suffi¬ 
ciently elevated to command a range over the surrounding country. 
The walls of the fortress are double, with few gates, and its battle¬ 
ments look down formidably upon the quiet town below and around 
it, reminding one of the mailed knight of ancient times beside the 
quiet and peaceable husbandman of more modern ones. The houses 
are all built of stone, and are flat-roofed, and from a distance have 
the appearance of a huge mass of ruins. 

I received a kind welcome from my countrymen resident here, 
(missionaries,) and was invited to make my home in the family of 
one of them. Sleeping in khans and stables does very well as a 
rarity of short duration, but cannot comfortably be continued for 
more than a few days at one time. The dwelling of my host I soon 
found was situated in the principal street of the city, and was deci¬ 
dedly the best built and most comfortable of any I entered during 
my stay. Few of the houses are more than one story high; the en¬ 
trance is dark and the interiors dismal; the windows, or rather light- 
holes, have no glasses, and are closed from without by external shut¬ 
ters. The street in which I resided is about twenty paces wide, not 
paved, and down its centre ran a ditch, for the convenience of the 
families living on either side of the way, as well as to carry off the 
surplus water from the fountains. It was often a source of amuse¬ 
ment to me to look out upon this street and its inmates. The do- 
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mestic scenes I witnessed, the groups of women and children, of 
animals, etc., that were frequently in view before me, were to an 
American visitor objects of much curiosity. The costumes of the 
females struck me as peculiar, differing from any other I had seen 
elsewhere. Beside the full trowsers worn all over the Eastern world, 
and the tight jacket, each was covered up in a white woollen feraljch, 
or cloak, which concealed at will both the body and head, leaving 
only a small portion of the face exposed. The females all darken 
their eye-lashes with Kahel t (culyrium y ) and as if to put European 
taste to the blush, their fingers, the palms of their hands, toes and 
hair are all dyed a bright red color with Khenna. Even the men 
have a penchant for this tint, and I saw many, mostly Persians, with 
their hands dyed with it; even favorite cows were spotted with it, 
and the tails of almost every white or gray horse I saw was dyed 
a bright red. This reminds me of the anecdote mentioned in the 
journal of the eccentric traveller Wolf, showing the fallacy of taste 
and judgment on such matters, who when in Abyssinia, where white 
men are rara avis , says that he once overheard some females remark¬ 
ing that he was 4 as white as the devil V It was very common to re¬ 
mark children in the streets with luxurious crops of red hair, and I 
did not at first observe that the color was artificial. Some of them 
were decidedly handsome, and many of them in a perfect state of 
nature; a costume easily described. 

As there is no other fuel to be obtained in Erzeroom than the dried 
manure before mentioned, wood for the more wealthy families is 
brought from the distant mountains, and is consequently very dear. 
It is cut in the direction of Kars, and dragged down to the city, some 
fifty or eighty miles, in the shape of logs or trunks of trees, clipped 
of their branches, one end, the larger, fastened on the revolving axle 
of the low carts mentioned in a previous letter. But few of t e in¬ 
habitants can afford to consume it, and I saw frequently small por¬ 
tions offered for sale in a square near my residence, piled up against 
the walls of the houses, with a locked chain passed around it to pre¬ 
vent its being stolen. 

In consequence of the great elevation of the locality of the city 
above the level of the sea, (six thousand feet,) the climate is so cool 
that the animals have longer hair and fur than in a more congenial 
temperature. The cows and oxen raised on the plain are large and 
.portly ; generally in a good condition. The commonest horses are 
well made, and the dogs and cats—quite as numerous as in other 
towns of the East-—were remarkable for the aforesaid peculiarity of 
very long furs. 

Erzeroom is important as a frontier town, and is nearly equi-dis- 
tant from Persia and Georgia, in Russia. Almost all the commerce 
of these countries is earned by land from Trebizond through this 
place on mules and horses; and during my stay, large caravans of 
these animals were constantly arriving and departing either way, 
loaded with packs of merchandise. The only article, beside coffee 
and sugar, which I heard of as coming from America, was 4 Boston 
rum its origin being well known by the distillers’ name branded on 
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the heads of the barrels. From Persia the principal articles of com¬ 
merce are silks, shawls, teflick , or goats*-wool of a very fine quality, 
and tombakker y a species of tobacco of a peculiar kind, smoked in 
the Narguilay , or water-pipe of the East. It is really incredible the 
quantities of this weed which I observed on its way to the Turkish 
capital, in small bags of some forty or fifty pounds each. Indeed, it 
is so much used, that I think its cultivation worthy of the attention of 
the tobacco-planters of the United States. I have tried in vain to 
procure a few pounds of the seed from Cbiraz for a Baltimore friend, 
and must seek for it from Egypt, where I am told its cultivation has 
been commenced by the planter-pacha who rules that classic land. 
The imports I remarked, beside the before-mentioned articles of Bos¬ 
ton rum, coffee and sugar, were mostly British manufactures and 
twisted cotton-yarn. American cotton manufactures, though of a su¬ 
perior kind, find a very limited sale in the East, where quality is dis¬ 
regarded for cheapness. 

The inhabitants of Erzeroom, said to be about thirty thousand in 
number, are composed of Turks, Coords, Turcomaans, Persians, Ar¬ 
menians, Greeks and Jews ; indeed, the population is so heterogene¬ 
ous in its nature, that a stranger finds it almost impossible to which 
people to assign it. No where in the East have I*met with so peat 
a diversity of costume ; the most picturesque of which is that of the 
Coords. I procured for myself, en amateur , a full dress, from the coni¬ 
cal felt cap down to the curled red boots, and from the spacious 
sleeved shut to the sack-like cloak which they wear over the shoul¬ 
ders. All females in Erzeroom wear the same external dress, and 
follow the Mussulman custom of concealing the face and avoiding 
male society; from which practice, even the Greeks and Jewesses 
are not discernible by their clothes. 

I made several walks through the greater streets of the city, and 
in the bazaars, in search of local peculiarities. Like most Eastern 
places, the streets are not paved, and are very irregular; some have 
side-walks for pedestrians, flagged with rough stones, which render 
them less passable than the centre of the streets. As the houses are 
all low, and of but one story—unless indeed the ground-floor, or 
rez de chamsee , is called one—the snow of winter falls heavily upon 
them, so as sometimes, I was told, to break through their room. To 
prevent this, persons make it a business to pass from house to house, 
and for a small compensation relieve the roofs of their loads. The 
khans and barracks much resemble the catacombs of wilder Egypt, 
or the caves of Elephanta in India; they are low, flat and dark ; 
the apartments branch out from one leading through the building 
from the entrance of the street; and as the unaccustomed stranger 
passes by, he imagines that the outer gate, from the obscurity within, 
leads to some unknown and unfathomable abyss. The largest of the 
khans were occupied by the Persian merchants or traders, who, I 
found, demanded more for their goods here than in Constantinople. 
Throughout the East the Persians are much below par for probity, 
and are very close in their money transactions, asking in the first in¬ 
stance four or five times as much as they are willing to receive. In- 
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deed, they are quite on a parallel with the Jews, and I often fancied 
that I saw the look and lineaments of a ‘ Levi* or a * Jacob* beneath 
the peaked lamb-skin cap of the Shah’s subjects, and the bargains I 
made with them certainly did not remove the impression. The Per¬ 
sians, beside their own language, all speak the Turkish with a dif¬ 
ference in the pronunciation and less refinement than the Effendis of 
Constantinople. They use more Tartar words and less Arabic, and 
change the b into m. At all the larger cities of Persia the men of 
letters correspond in the Turkish tongue, and it is also the court lan¬ 
guage of the capital. Should I ever therefore visit Persia, which I 
should like very much to do, my Turkish studies would enable mS 
to speak and correspond directly with the authorities. 

Near one of the khans I was struck with the appearance of bread 
made for sale to the Persians. It was in sheets of three or four feet 
in length, by six or ten inches in breadth. When fresh they are sold 
in this form, and are then stowed away in rolls ; but after becoming 
a few days old, are crushed and packed away in bags for transporta¬ 
tion on horseback with the traveller. I found that the bazaars con¬ 
tained few articles of interest or value ; the stuffs for clothes were all 
of the coarser kind, generally of wool, and suitable to the severe cli¬ 
mate of the place. I observed many persons employed making felt 
rugs for carpeting, prayer-carpets, ana travellers* bedding, and the 
mode of operation struck me as a novel one. Coarse wool was 
spread out on a coarse mat made of reeds from the banks of the Kara 
Soo ; pure water was then squirted over it, and another mat, similar 
to the lower, being laid over it, they both were rolled up tightly and 
tied. This process is continued for several days, until the fibres of 
the wool become closely attached to each other and form a compact 
and serviceable rug. Some of the articles exposed for sale are from 
Mosul, Diarbohir and Moosh, in Mesopotamia; and their venders 
axe dressed in a different costume, and differ in character and coun¬ 
tenance from the Persian and the Turk. They seem to have a touch 
of the Arab joined to the latter. 

In these places the scenes were to me more attractive than the mer¬ 
chandise. The half-savage countenance of the Coord, embellished 
with the most threatening moustaches; the Toorkmen, with their pic¬ 
turesque costume of gay colors; the keen-looking Persian, with his 
sharp-pointed cap of black lambs*-wool, and beard dyed red with 
khenna; the pleasant and genteel Georgian from Tiflis, with his 
frock-coat made tight around the waist, its long sleeves open to the 
elbow and left pendent; the Circassian, tall in stature, dressed in 
coarse cloth of a yellow color, his cap edged round the rim with a 
thick tuft of black or gray sheep-skin, with the wool curled, and 
always armed with his murderous knife, called Cama ; the native of 
northern Asia, dressed in a costume richly wrought in gold, showing 
thereby the more fruitfulness of his soil, and the half-Tartar half-Os- 
manlee-dressed native of Erzeroom, with a mixed costume borrowed 
from all other nations; these often formed groups which to a native 
of the New World were of no little curiosity. One day I found out 
the arm-bazaar, in the hope of picking up some piece de vertu ; for 
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the swords, Camas and fire-arms of Erzeroom bear a good charac¬ 
ter, even at the capital; particularly the rifles, which are said to be 
made of a superior metal. I was howeyer unsuccessful, and found 
nothing worth carrying so far as I had to return. Among other ob¬ 
jects I was shown a Circassian shirt-of-mail of small steel rings inter¬ 
woven, such as were worn in former times both in Syria and Europe. 
I was informed that the Circassian chiefs still wear these preserva¬ 
tives, and that they are made in their mountain residences. The 
war against the Circassians is still being carried on by the Russians, 
^but with little success, as the bleakness and wildness of their rocky 
and elevated country offers many natural fortresses, quite as impreg¬ 
nable. as those made by the hands of man. As the Russians have 
found it quite impracticable to bring the Circassians to a battle on 
attackable ground, they limit their operations at present to the de¬ 
struction of the forests which offer so formidable a protection against 
their fire-arms. But as every thing connected with this war is kept 
secret by the Russian government, its employees and even its subjects 
are not permitted to speak of it, and the whole affair is involved in 
secresy. 

During my stay at Erzeroom, I had the honor of being received 
several times by its Governor-General. On my arrival, the Governor 
was a venerable old Mussulman, Essaad Pacha; he soon afterward 
left for another province, and was succeeded by the General in com¬ 
mand of the forces in the town, Bahrz Pacha, a young man in the prime 
of life, and a gallant noble-hearted Circassian. From both I received 
all the civilities that I had any right to expect; and soon after my 
departure was distressed to hear of the melancholy death of the 
former, who fell from the discharge of a rifle fired accidentally by one 
of his own attendants in the direction of his shoulders. 

Erzeroom was taken by the Russians during their last war with 
the Porte. It was the most important place captured by them in this 
part of the Turkish empire, and was delivered up to the Sultan by 
the Treaty of Adrianople. Some of the lesser heights around the 
town were pointed out to me as the point occupied by the Russian 
forces,from one of which a shot was thrown into the citadel and caused 
its immediate surrender. This is supposed to have been the result 
of treachery. In riding out once during my stay, with a Russian gen¬ 
tleman of rank, the children in the streets called us Russ (in Constan¬ 
tinople they would have said Moscow) as an appellation of opprobrium, 
and this he said, was because many of the children were doubtless the 
offspring of the Russian soldiers; an assertion allowing little for the 
virtue of the females of Erzeroom. 

I visited several small circular edifices, constructed of stone and brick, 
beyond the precincts of the city, of one room, and roofed over with 
flat tiles, supposed by some to be of Armenian origin, and dating from 
the period when the Kings of Armenia reigned over this part of Asia. 
I imagine they are of less remote origin, and to have been constructed 
by some of the Tartar chiefs who conquered this country in the earlier 
years of Mohammedanism, say the eleventh century of the Christian 
era. Circular in form, with conical roofs, but one entrance, and this 
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facing the south-west, they are conspicuous objects, and their number 
induces the traveller to speculate on their probable design. On one, 
in the city, I discovered an Arabic inscription in the Cufick character, 
(one used in the early years of Islamism, and invented at the town of 
Cufa,) but so situated as to render it impossible for me to decypher it. 
On another part of the wall I remarked a modem Turkish inscription, 
mentioning the name, etc., of a deceased Mussulman, whose remains 
occupy the interior of the building. While speaking of antiquities, 
I will add, that I visited what are considered the only important ones 
of the place, situated within the walls of the fortress or citadel, cabled 
4 Tchifteh Minaret/ or the * Pair of Minarets/ It was one day, on 
visiting the younger Governor, that I asked his permission to visit 
them, a favor at once granted, though they are now used as military 
depots. A cavass was sent with me to have them opened, the key was 
mislaid, and before it was found I had abundant leisure to examine 
their exterior; which by the way is curious enough. On each side 
of the entrance are the basements of the two minarets t (an arabic word 
meaning the 4 place of light’) of rich marble, somewhat mutilated, 
wrought in the Saracenic style; on each are carved a large two-headed 
eagle, supported by plumes of feathers springing out of a crescent, 
and under this, at each side, the head and neck of a dragon. The ar¬ 
chitecture of the basis is very solid and well united ; and above them 
the remainder of the minarets are colored with glazed bricks, deeply 
fluted, such as I have been induced in the East to believe are of Per¬ 
sian work. The bright blue color of the bricks strike upon the at¬ 
tention, and render them objects of interest. On entering the portal, 
I was ushered into a court-yard, paved; on each side of it, some forty 
paces in depth, are apartments in a style similar to that of the minarets, 
now filled up with rubbish, and badly preserved fire-arms, which pre¬ 
vented me from entertaining any desire to penetrate into them. Pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of the Russians, these apartments are said to have 
contained numerous objects of ancient armor, which they transferred 
to their own capital. Opposite the entrance is a mosk, said to contain 
the remains of Shatonich, Sult&n of Ir&n, by whom it is supposed the 
mosk was erected in the thirteenth century. Some suppose that the 
Minarehs and the buildings around them, now much dilapidated 
and unclean, were originally used as places of Christian worship, and 
were erected by the Armenians. Such changes are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in the East, whenever the houses of God are made to feel 
the reverses of war, and to undergo the same vicissitudes as any other. 
At ancient Assos, where St. Paul and his companions stopped on their 
way from Macedonia to Syria, I remember seeing a small temple ori¬ 
ginally erected for heathen purposes; then, on the spread of Christi¬ 
anity, converted into a church of the Greeks; then, on the country 
being subjugated by the Turks, reduced to an Islam Mosk or Mesjid, 
and now abandoned for a more modem building, built close by, for the 
namas of the 4 faithful/ I am disposed to believe that the 4 Tchifteh 
Minarehs’ are of comparatively modem construction ; perhaps of the 
times of Alp Arslan, or his immediate successors. It is known that 
they destroyed a great many Christian churches, and had this existed 
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it would have probably met with the same fate. I visited the same 
day the modern Armenian church, which has also alongside of it a 
small building of very ancient structure, which from its insignificancy 
has been permitted to live through the several revolutions which have 
occurred in this part of the East. It reminded me of the form of the 
Swiss chelets, low and sharp-roofed, so shaped that when the heavy 
snows which fall in either region descend, they find no resting-place. 
It is an ill-constructed building, well suited to remind us of the dark 
ages, of stone and massive. The recently built church of the Arme¬ 
nia!* (non-papistic) community of the city, is large and spacious, and 
well divided and ornamented in the interior; but was still in an un¬ 
finished state. The venerable bishop, who has apartments within the 
enceinte of the church, invited me into them, and offered the usual 
civilities of pipes and coffee. The Armenians are much attached to 
their faith, I may say church, and as among the Greeks of the East, 
the blind devotion which they entertain for its tenets and superstitions 
has suited them in their i days of ignorance,' prevented diem from 
falling into schisms, or adopting the more honored religion of Mahom- 
med ; without this devotion few would now be Christians; persecution 
would have made them less conscientious, and in the absence of a 
spiritual religion, theirs of external forms, suitable to their condition 
and capacity, has held them together. This is not easily appreciated 
or approved of in countries of more favored political ana religious 
liberty, but I think comes naturally to the mind of one travelling or 
residing in the yet dark lands of Mussulman rulers. 

During my stay at Erzeroom I made two excursions which gave 
me very great pleasure, and of which I retain very agreeable remem¬ 
brance : the one, to shoot snipe and ducks on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and the other, a visit to the summit of the highest mountain 
peak behind the city, from whence I enjoyed the most distant and 
grand view I ever have beheld, and saw the lofty pile of Mount Ararat. 
Some young gentlemen attached to the British consulate of the city 
kindly invited me to accompany them in a two-wheeled vehicle (the only 
one in the place,) to the river, where large quantities of the game afore¬ 
mentioned are found. I was happy to accept their offer, more for the 
purpose of being able to say that I had shot game on the Euphrates 
than any other. So after an early breakfast, we drove out of the town 
at a speedy pace, and over the plain, passing through the Armenian 
villages, down to the ‘ great river.' The peasants were already up 
and at work, threshing out then- grain, and I saw a sight which proba¬ 
bly is only to be seen m this part of the world; viz., a woman holding 
an infant in her left arm, driving the yoke of oxen which pulled oter 
the grain the flinted sledge which, pressing on the straw, threshed out 
its grains. It struck me at the moment as being a remarkable evidence 
of the absence of civilization; which word may be defined by sup¬ 
posing the gentler sex to be its representative, and their condition as 
the index of its state, and this too in all lands, Christian and Islam. 
Perhaps the impression which it made upon me at the time was the 
more profound, from the idea which I entertained of Eden having 
once been this very spot; that here Eve had lived in die enjoyment 
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of what must have been woman’s original condition, viz., absence from 
all labor, industrial as well as progenitive ; and here I beheld a striking 
evidence of her change. To a citizen or subject of a free and en¬ 
lightened government of Christian Europe, the debased and oppressed 
condition of the Christians of the East is a matter of pain ; their con¬ 
tinuance in Mussulman bondage is a dishonor to the monarchs of Eu¬ 
rope, especially to those who pride themselves upon such a title as 
‘ Defender of the Faith/ etc., and while I would hesitate to interfere 
in their modes of worship, I would cheerfully advocate a pilgrimage 
throughout the world, and inspire it with spirit to release them from 
political thraldom. Sudden changes, political and religious, or revo¬ 
lutions, truly are not advisable, but an amelioration might be intro¬ 
duced without any apprehension of anarchy, civil or religious, for this 
perhaps would be the better part. 


O U it WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


Full many a year hath pass’d, love, 

Since we were in our prime, 

And full many a change they’ve wrought, love. 
Since that bright, golden time: 

And there are wrinkles on that brow, love, 
That then was fair as snow, 

On the day we two were wedded, love, 

A long time ago ! 


How bright the flowers did bloom then, love, 
How sweet the birds did sing \ 

And the sky how blue and sunny, love, 
Then in life’s early spring! 

And our hearts how light were they, love, 
With joy they did overflow, 

On the day we two were wedded, love, 

A long time ago! 


m. 


Though many changes tell us, love, 
Long years have pass’d away, 

Yet those bright and happy hours, love, 
Seem but as yesterday; 

And though my looks of raven, love, 
And thine of sunny gold, 

White with the frost of years now, love, 
Tell us that we are old, 

Yet our hearts are young as ever, love, 
With love as warmly glow 
As on the day we two were wedded, love, 
A long time ago! 

vol. xxxi. 38 
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TABLE ESTHETICS. 

I am going to write on a most important subject, one which con¬ 
cerns all classes and conditions of men every day of their lives, and 
has a direct influence on very weighty public and private affairs; which 
is intimately associated with ideas of joy and comfort and strength; 
three most pleasant things. It is the art, science and mystery of those 
acts which the Transcendentalists call ‘ appropriating to one’s self a 
portion of the outer world in plain English, breakfasting and dining 
with their incidents and accessories ; what for want of a better term, 

I call table-test hetics . 

Now I am well aware at the outset, that many very worthy persons, 
either from defective education and want of opportunity to know bet¬ 
ter, or from inconsiderate conformity with those about them, (a common 
American fault,) or from want of accurate discrimination, confound¬ 
ing things which have some resemblance (another very common fault 
of our beloved countrymen) will consider my purpose in this essay 
frivolous at best, if not absolutely mischievous. So, as it is always 
well to clear the ground for a fair start, our preliminary step will be 
to hear what they have to say, and then endeavor to enlighten them 
a little. 

‘ The art of eating and drinking !* cries one. ‘ Animal propensi¬ 
ties ! sensual! making a beast of one’s self! Digging his grave with 
his teeth!’ and much more in the same strain. 

Hold hard, my friend, and do n’t talk rubbish. Do you mean to in¬ 
sinuate that table-cestheticism and gluttony are convertible terms 1 
If so, you might just as well say that every man who goes to see the 
Venus de Medici* is a profligate. The very reverse is true in most 
cases. It is notorious that the most barbarous nations, those among 
whom table-aesthetics, as well as all other arts, have made the least pro¬ 
gress, are tfe most voracious feeders. The man who eats knowingly, 
generally eats at least one-fourth less than the average of those who 
eat at random. He seldom exceeds two meals a day and one of those 
not a hearty one. For my own part I would wager that if the readers 
who are tempted to turn up a frugal and virtuous nose at the title of 
this paper were put upon my daily diet by way of regimen, the ma¬ 
jority would cry out for a change, and confess themselves half-starved 
in less than a fortnight. And on the score of health, worthy Cato, let 
me tell you that you are sadly mistaken. It is not the man who, after 
the toil and bustle of the day are over, leisurely refreshes himself with 
a dainty and judicious repast, irrigated with a moderate supply of the 
generouB latex Lycens , and then reposes over his book or in pleasant 
conversation to digest it; it is not he who is bilious and dyspeptic. No, 
it is the man who at the unnatural and barbarous hour of one p. M., 
pitches into himself a variety of miscellaneous provender indiscrimi¬ 
nately for fifteen minutes, and in fifteen more is at his business again. 
As to the intellectual side of the question, there are doubtless extra¬ 
ordinary occasions when a man has to get through a certain amount 
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of head-work in a limited time, and is obliged to live like a hermit in 
order to keep his brain clear. Most persons have had some such ex¬ 
periences. I remember a period oi three weeks during which I 
would willingly have dispensed with eating altogether, and did only 
take just enough to support the system. But this corresponds to the 
training of the pedestrian or the jockey, by which he is enabled to 
undergo a preternatural amount of bodily exertion; and the one is 
no more the normal state and habitual system of diet, than the other 
is of exercise. All the genial and natural products of a man’s intel¬ 
lect, the happiest spontaneous effusions of his fancy and imagination, 
proceed from a well-nourished frame. Satur est quum (licit Horatius , 
Evas! 

As to the expense too, the argument in many cases makes all the 
other way. Economy, not a niggardly parsimony, but a sensible and 
prudent economy, enters into the calculations of the aesthetic. Good 
taste abhors excessive profusion, and good edibles are naturally less 
prone to be wasted than bad ones.* A clever French cook will make 
up nearly the difference in his wages by saving the fuel which would 
have been unprofitably expended by an Irish ignoramus, or ignorama , 
as I once heard a learned Boston lady call it. It is well known by 
those versed in military affairs, that a French regiment will subsist 
comfortably on rations which would drive an English regiment to 
mutiny, not because the French do not require as much nourishment 
as the English, whatever their novelists and dramatists may represent 
to the contrary, but because their superior skill in cookery enables 
them to make a given amount of animal matter go further. Let it 
be allowed, however, that aesthetic habitudes do involve more outlay 
of capital than a rude and hap-hazard way of supporting nature. It 
remains to be asked whether the advantages procured by them do not 
justify the additional expense. And this will be better considered in 
connection with the third objection which may be supposed, viz., that 
the pursuit is a frivolous one and not worthy the time and trouble 
which it requires. 

Now if man be a social animal (as we have the highest authority 
for asserting that he is) and if table-aestheticism promotes sociability, 
then in truth is it no unimportant matter. A good dinner is the parent 
of good feeling, peace with one’s*self and with the world, benevo¬ 
lence and liberality. Wherefore the charitable societies of Kngland 
do wisely give dinners, knowing that the purse is more open after a 
sumptuous banquet. On the other hand, what mortification, discom¬ 
fort and misanthropy result from a bad dinner! What an awful in¬ 
fliction it is to be asked to partake in suffering one ! And to say that 
any man with the requisite means can provide the needful by merely 
giving orders to his cook, confectioner and wine-merchant, is absurd; 
lor in the first place, it requires aesthetic discernment to choose the 
cook, the confectioner and the wine-merchant. Moreover, we have 


* In the hall of a New-England college where I pretended to eat some twelve years ago, the 
expense of what was was wasted would have kept a decent table. The students used to squan¬ 
der their supplies in very spite, they were so bad. 
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observed that one part of the science is to manage your means and 
make the most of your resources, so that one instructed can give an 
agreeable banquet at the expense which would procure but a sorry 
set-out in the hands of the uninitiated. The truth is that table-aesthe¬ 
ticism is a branch of the fine arts, a subordinate one indeed, but occu¬ 
pying its distinct and appropriate place; and you will generally find 
that the man who has a good taste in poetry, painting and music, will 
also have a good taste in all things pertaining to the management of 
the table. There are some people who think all the fine arts wicked, 
and incentives to bad passions ; and others who, having no perception 
of the beautiful, think them expensive follies, and take credit to them¬ 
selves for their insensibility, like Mr. Chief-Engineer Jervis, who 
makes a merit of defacing and disfiguring the most beautiful river in 
the world. And there are men whose palates are naturally blunt, and 
to whom it makes not the slightest difference what they taste or im¬ 
bibe, just as there are others again who would as lief talk to an ugly 
woman as to a handsome one; but you, reader mine, are not of that sort, 
I trust, nor happily are the majority of mankind, even in this utilita¬ 
rian age. Still even these people may be led to see the excellency 
of table-aestheticism, if they will look at the power it confers on a 
master of it in society. What gives a man prestige and personal popu¬ 
larity, what softens criticism and wins partisans like being an irre¬ 
proachable Amphitryon ? No observant man can doubt that the Bos¬ 
ton literati owe a great part of their reputation and influence to the 
fact of their understanding table-aesthetics and habitually giving cor¬ 
rect little banquets to each other and to casual visiters. I do n't think 
any one who ever dined with Shortbody could set himself down se¬ 
riously to inquire whether the metaphors in Diaboline will hold 
water, and whether Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic is a natural and 
suitable metre in English or not. What weapon so powerful in the 
hands of a diplomatist as a comme-il-faut entertainment ? Hence the 
Russians, whose diplomatic superiority is well known, give their min¬ 
isters unlimited supplies that they may ‘ hang out’ (pardon the vul¬ 
garity of the expression, as Jeames says) without limit. What keeps 
a political association together like good eating and drinking 1 There 
was a striking instance of this some years ago in the English parlia¬ 
ment, where thirty radical members voted together in a body so long 
as two of their number (Molesworth and Leader) supplied the bond 
of union in the shape of dinners. When the dinners stopped the 
unanimity stopped also. Were I ever to become a politician (,«o) yhoiro) 
I should, as the very first step import a first-rate artiste from Paris. 
A friend who, like Ulysses, had seen the cities and ascertained the 
dispositions of many men, made a remark the other day in connection 
with this point, which struck me as proceeding from a philosophic mind. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘do the good people of Boston fret about the way 
things go on in Washington, and complain of the national politics? 
What *8 the use of slanging the President and passing resolutions ? 
There is a far more natural and efficacious remedy open to them. 
Let them send down to the capital (by subscription or otherwise) one 
of their most aesthetic men; let him build an elegant house, give ele- 
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gant parties, and induct the western and south-western members into 
the refinements of civilization and especially of cookery. My life for 
it, they would do more in that way than by all the speeches that ever 
were made in Faneuil-Hall, even though the god-like Daniel were one 
of the speakers. And the god-like would say so himself, for he under¬ 
stands die value of table-aesthetics.’ 

Such was the substance of my friend’s remarks, and I commend 
them to the attention of those whom they most concern, as well worthy 
to be pondered upon. 

There are some things connected with table matters, such as carv¬ 
ing,* making salad, telling good wine from bad, without the know¬ 
ledge of which a gentleman’s education cannot be said to be complete, 
and the subject generally I consider an essential part of education ; 
very much more so than dancing, which some people consider the 
sine qua non, for every one does not dance, and it is possible to live 
very happily without dancing, whereas every one eats and drinks, and 
few people can live well without eating well; infinitely more so than 
that stump oratory, the acquisition of which seems to be the great 
object of half our young men, and which only renders them nuisances 
in conversation, and makes true oratory at a discount from the num¬ 
ber of parodies upon it. 

The above reflections, and many more of a like sort, were recently 
suggested to me with peculiar force by the perusal of a table classic, 
Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologic de Gout, Although in the twenty-odd 
years which have elapsed since its publication many improvements 
have been made in the art of which it treats, it has still a right to be 
considered one of the standard works on table-aesthetics. Whether 
it has ever been translated into English or not I will not undertake to 
say; but if there is a translation in our vernacular, I have never met 
with it; and at any rate, the book is not very well known among 
Anglo-Saxons. Brill at Savarin was an advocate, and afterward a 
judge of the Cottr de Cassation, Proscribed in the Revolution, he 
took refuge first in Switzerland and then in America. In our good 
city of Gotham he passed two years, supporting himself as a musi¬ 
cian and a teacher, and gaining popularity, as he says himself, by 
taking care not to appear cleverer (n’avoir plus d’esprit,) than the 
Americans. Condescending Gaul! It is gratifying to find that such 
self-sacrificing modesty met with its reward. Better days dawned at 
home; he was restored to his old post of judge, and for the last 
twenty-five years of his life lived on the fat of the land. His great 
work, * The Physiology of Taste, or Transcendental Gastronomy,’ of 
which I shall try to give the benevolent reader some general idea, 
was first published in 1825, just before his decease. By way of pro¬ 
legomena to the book we have twenty fundamental axioms, some of 


* I mention earring particularly, being every day painfully reminded of the defect* of my 
early education in this point. It ia a natural consequence of the system practised at most of our 
colleges of cramming the students into an uncomfortable hall, and feeding them on the coarsest 
fare, that they should contract a pernicious and not easily eradicated habit of scarifying and man¬ 
gling dishes without care or decency. On this theme alone a treatise might be written. Bad 
fare naturally and inevitably induces a disrespect for the table and a neglect of Us proprieties. 
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the most important of which I proceed to transcribe, with such com¬ 
ments as naturally present themselves. 

* 2. Animals feed, man eats ; it takes a clever man to know how to 
eat. 1 

Accordingly, we hear the most unaesthetic and unrefined persons 
calling their dinners, etc., food . The word is awfully prevalent in 
Connecticut. The tutors at Yale used to talk about food till they 
made me sick. And that nuisance of modern English society, the 
* fast man/ who is always very much of a Goth in his eating as well 
as his dress, never says that he is going to a dinner or a supper at so- 
and-so’s, but to a 4 feed’ at so-and-so’s; and certainly the expression 
is appropriate enough for such donkeys. 

* 3. The destiny of nations depends on the manner in which they 
are nourished.’ 

This is illustrated in the body of the work itself, where the author 
says : * In the state of society at which we have now arrived it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a people living exclusively on bread and vegetables. 
Such a nation, did it exist, would infallibly be subjugated by carnivo¬ 
rous invaders, as the Hindoos have been successively the prey of 
whoever has chosen to attack them.’ The inferiority in warlike 
prowess of tfie abstemious Spaniards and Italians to the more sub¬ 
stantially nouiished French, Germans and English, is notorious. 
And the Mexicans—poor mortals! — who live on frijoles and tortil¬ 
las , are ridden over rough-shod by our beef and venison-fed soldiery. 
Apart from mere physical capacity, we can trace many of the men¬ 
tal characteristics of different nations to their different meats, beve¬ 
rages and condiments. The influence of beer and tobacco on the 
German mind — the stolid acquiescence in the present and dogged 
conservatism induced by the former, the mistiness of speculation fos¬ 
tered by the latter, are self-evident. The national light wines and 
indispensable coffee point to several elements of the French charac¬ 
ter ; and it has often seemed to me that the windy loquacity and 
speech-making propensities of a certain class of our countrymen are 
distinctly referable to their large consumption of cold water. 

4 4. Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you who you are.’ 

In compliance with and as a test of this philosophic dictum, I 
offer the following problem : Given, a gentleman whose favorite 
viands are 4 Anguilles a la Tartare,’ 4 Dindon dessose’ and 4 Beignets 
de Pommes,’ (which being interpreted, are fried-eels with mustard- 
sauce, boned-turkey and apple-fritters,) and whose pet 4 vanity’ in the 
way of drink is, in winter, Mazanilla sherry, and in summer dry cham¬ 
pagne half and half with iced water : required, the character of the 
individual. 

4 10. Those who get indigestions [why could we not say, who indi¬ 
gest themselves ? — a felicitous expression, that s'indigerent ,] or get 
drunk, do not know how to eat or drink.’ 

Cf sis , (as the classical editors say,) our remarks ante on the error 
of confounding table-aestheticism with gluttony. 

4 14. A dessert without cheese is like a belle who has lost an eye.' 

Various nations employ cheese in very various ways. The Italian 
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takes it in soup, and with the national minestra of macaroni or ver¬ 
micelli it is a great improvement; but with any other kind of soup, 
detestable. The Frenchman serves it at the other end of his dinner, 
among the fruit and the bon-bons. The Englishman eats it—often 
accompanied by salad—between the meats and the pastry; and 
with a very large number of Englishmen it supplies the place of 
pastry or dessert altogether; cheese being to John Bull what pie is 
to Brother Jonathan. With us * crackers and cheese* are the ordi¬ 
nary tavern and steamboat lunch, and you may also see the travelling 
public devouring much cheese at tea , along with smoked beef, cake 
and preserves—awful catachresis of eatables ! I saw with my own 
eyes a man do this who was then in the legislature, and has since 
gone abroad on a diplomatic mission. I hope he will leani better in 
Europe. On our dinner-tables cheese is seldom seen, the national 
taste being decidedly in favor of closing with a variety of sweets; 
and as a general rule, our custom seems preferable; yet there are 
some occasions when cheese makes the most appropriate termina¬ 
tion ; for instance, when you drink hock. I said, when ; for on more 
accounts than one, hock is not to be drunk every day. At such a 
time you cannot do better than follow the example of my venerated 
aesthetic friend ‘John Waters,* and let your roti be succeeded by 
nothing but some delicate Neufchatel with exquisite little dry biscuits 
and the finest butter; for sweets destroy German wine, and any 
sweets except fresh fruit and those indispensable sponge biscuits fami¬ 
liarly denominated finger-cakes, are detrimental to your perception 
of Bordeaux and Burgundy. 

‘ 16. The indispensable quality of the cook is punctuality: 

IT SHOULD ALSO BE THAT OF THE GUEST.* 

I have written this in small-capitals. Every guest and every host 
should have it by heart. Of the two a deviation from punctuality is 
worse on the host’s part, as being less remediable. If a man does n’t 
come at the time appointed, you have always the resource of sitting 
down without him ; but what escape is there for the unfortunates who 
are kept three-quarters of an hour in the drawing-room hungry and 
listless, making painful endeavors to amuse each other, and looking 
anxiously round every time the door is opened to see if dinner is an¬ 
nounced 'l The English used to have an absurd custom of under¬ 
standing the time of dinner as two hours later than that named in the 
invitation; e. g., if you were asked at six, the company assembled at 
half-past seven and sat down at eight. They are now wiser, and 
rarely wait more than fifteen minutes beyond the specified time,* 
which indeed is a very liberal allowance; five for difference of 
watches, five for accidents, such as detention in the road, etc., and 
five out of pure grace. The Parisians are generally punctual to the 
minute. With us there is no fixed rule; some hosts are punctual, 
and some not. The consequence is extreme confusion, for a corre- 


* Of course there are some exceptions to this rule, as there are to most rules. Thus, if a 
commoner expected a peer to dine with him, honest John's inherent flunkeyism would pro¬ 
bably make him wait considerably beyond the fifteen minutes. 
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sponding uncertainty is produced on the part of the guests; and the 
results are frequently very awkward. For instance, an invited one 
assists with extreme punctuality at two or three entertainments in 
the beginning of a season, and has to wait three-quarters of an hour 
at each. He becomes tired of the fun, and on the next invitation, 
should he have any business on hand, says to himself: 4 There’s no 
use of hurrying/ and accordingly arrives perhaps half an hour after 
the period specified ; but this time he has to do with a punctual host, 
and finds to his confusion that the soup and fish are already despatched, 
or what is worse, that the dinner is waiting for him , and the guests 
staring at him, as at a guilty creature, when he enters. At Washing¬ 
ton the old English unpunctuality is the rule; at least it was a very 
few years ago. You were asked to breakfast at ten, and on arriving 
found no one up to receive you. It once befell me to be invited to 
dinner at the 4 White-House/ The card of invitation named an 
early hour—half-past five, I think. For forty minutes I enjoyed an 
uninterrupted opportunity of examining the furniture and calculating 
whether the appropriations made for it were extravagant or not. At 
ten minutes after six a member of the President’s family made his 
appearance ; in half an hour more the company began to assemble, 
and at a quarter past seven we sat down to table. Now this was of 
no consequence in the case of a nobody like myself, but the very 
same might have happened, and I have no doubt has happened more 
than once, to some foreigner of distinction. All delays on either 
side are bad. Waiting for a guest spoils the dinner; waiting for a 
dinner may half-starve the guests. It makes an important difference 
in a man’s morning arrangements whether he is to dine at five or at 
seven, as in the latter case some slight mid-day refreshment is ne¬ 
cessary. Note also the next axiom. 

4 17. To wait too long for a late guest is a want of respect for those 
who are present' 

The lion of the party has a sort of prescriptive right to be waited 
for, but it is very bad manners in him to avail himself of the privilege. 
Whenever the Oeoi * Obiyma dti/uar 'fyovTeg shall place me in a dinner¬ 
giving position, I do n’t intend to wait for any one, lion or not. 

4 18. He who receives his friends without giving any personal at¬ 
tention to the repast which is prepared for them, does not deserve to 
have friends.’ 

4 19. The mistress of the house should always make sure that the 
coffee is perfect; and the master, that the liqueurs are of the best 
quality.’ 

Alas ! with us it would often puzzle master and mistress both to 
make sure of the coffee. It is astonishing that out of so many civi¬ 
lized countries all consuming the beverage to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, there are only two in which you ordinarily and habitually get 
good coffee; France, to wit, and Belgium. The French seem to 
have a peculiar genius for the preparation of this article. Our au¬ 
thor’s receipt is: 4 Pour boiling water upon coffee placed in a silver 
or china vase perforated with very small holes. Take this first de¬ 
coction, warm it up to the boiling point, strain it again, and you have 
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as clear and good coffee as can be made.* I used to dispense with 
the perforated vessel, and consequently with the first straining; in¬ 
stead of which 1 followed the ordinary plan of mixing an egg with 
the ground coffee. My instructors in the art were an Englishman 
and an American, who in this way made as good coffee as I ever 
drank in Paris ; but I never could come up to their mark, except on 
a few lucky days, though I made coffee for mvself nearly a year; 
which confirms me in the belief that the art is bom with one. But 
while thus frankly owning my deficiencies, I believe myself capable 
of givingsome not altogether useless hints on the subject. The first 
great and general fault in English and American coffee-making is, 
not putting in enough coffee. At hotels universally, and at private 
houses generally, there is one-half or two-thirds too much water. 
The next great and common error is over-roasting the berry , which 
imparts a bitter and nauseous flavor. By carefully avoiding these 
dangers, you may make very palatable coffee without its being quite 
clear, though of course complete elaridity is essential to its perfection. 
The coffee should be roasted and ground just before it is used. This 
is one great secret of the superiority of the Parisian article. If it 
be too much trouble to prepare the coffee every day, the best way of 
keeping it is after it is made. You may bottle up enough for a week, 
(taking care to cork it tight,) and warm it over as you want it. This 
sounds strange, but I have tried the experiment with entire success. 

The remark upon liqueurs is worthy of attention. Not long ago 
I was at a dinner where the host had imprudently left the care of 
this matter to the butler; and the consequence was, that instead of 
Maraschino and Cura^oa, we were presented with—-anisette and 
cherry-bounce ! Not that cherry-bounce is by any means a despica¬ 
ble variety, under certain circumstances, but it is not exactly what you 
would select for a chasse-cafe. 

The English are very ignorant of the use and theory of coffee and 
liqueurs. You will see an Englishman take two large cups of cof¬ 
fee, flooded with milk, and should a chasse be introduced—which is 
not generally the case—he will make no scruple of tossing off two 
or even three glasses. Just before leaving the fast-anchored isle, I 
concentrated my aesthetic resources into three dinners : conceive my 
dismays when after the second I perceived one of the guests—a young 
Eton-bred Cantab, but quite old enough to have known better—see¬ 
ing my last bottle of Maraschino and drinking it as if it were table- 
claret I Fortunately I had presence of mind enough to divert his 
attention by throwing some champagne in his way. And Lady 
Blessington, who must have seen good society in her time, talks in one 
of her novels of a nobleman tossing off two bumpers of Cura^oa. 

The earlier part of M. Brillat-Savarin’s first volume treats chiefly 
of matters physiological and anatomical, which in a treatise not pro¬ 
fessedly scientific may as well be passed over. The third of his chap¬ 
ters, or ‘meditations,’ as he calls them, comes directly to gastronomy , 
which is defined as ‘ the scientific knowledge of all that relates to 
man in the matter of nourishment: its subject-matter is all that can 
be eaten: its end the preservation of the species by the best possible 
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sustenance/ He then shows the connection of gastronomy with 
other sciences, natural history, physics, chemistry, political economy, 
etc., and particularly its influence in promoting the intercourse of 
different nations. A feast knowingly set out is like an epitome of 
the world, where each quarter has its representatives. Gastronomic 
knowledge is of great utility to all classes, but especially to those in 
easy circumstances, and who are forced by their position to give fre¬ 
quent entertainments. To take the lowest view of the case, it saves 
them from being pilfered at will by their dependants. In illustration 
of this he introduces, as his way is, an appropriate anecdote. 

‘ The Prince de Soubise meant to give a fete one day. It was to 
close with a supper, the bill-of-fare of which he demanded to see. The 
maitre-d’hotel appeared at his bed-side with a beautiful bill, headed 
by a vignette, and the first article which the prince cast eyes on was 
‘ Fifty hams / ‘ Eh 1 what, Bertrand !* he exclaimed, * are you mad ? 

or clo you mean to treat my whole regiment V ‘No, my lord ; there 
will only appear one on the table, but the remainder is no less neces¬ 
sary, for my espagnole , my blonds , my garnitures , my-’ ‘Ber¬ 

trand, you are cheating me, and this item shall not be allowed !* 

‘ Ah ! my lord !’ said the artiste , keeping his temper with difficulty, 

‘ you do n’t know our resources ! Only say the word, and these fifty 
hams, which trouble you so, shall all go into a glass vial no larger than 
my thumb/ What answer could be made to so positive an assertion 1 
The Prince smiled and submitted ; the item was allowed/ 

Next come some remarks on the appetite, and the danger of dis¬ 
obeying its calls. To illustrate this, there is a most awful stoiy, which 
I cannot detail in cold blood. That any man, however high a pub¬ 
lic functionary he might be, should leave his company four lwurs and 
a half in the agonies of hunger and expectation while he was at a 
cabinet council, seems a pitch of depravity incredible even in a 
Frenchman; and that the company should have waited out the in¬ 
fliction without pillaging his house, or setting fire to it, or even 
adopting the extremely lenient course of walking off and dining 
elsewhere, seems an equally praeter-Gallic observance of those con¬ 
venances which form the French moral code. Afterward we have 
some anecdotes of great appetites, derived from the author’s personal 
observation; among others one of a cure, who used to consume in 
his mid-day meal a capon and a leg of mutton, not to mention the 
trifling accessories of soup, salad and cheese. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the French gigots are decidedly diminutive, and 
not to be named in comparison with the legs which English clowns 
eat for wagers. 

The next ‘ meditation’ is on the respective nourishment and other 
different effects of different kinds of aliment. One remark is curious. 
That an icthyophagous population is blessed with abundance of in¬ 
fants is generally known ; but it is not so generally known that the 
female infants preponderate in the proportion of nearly ten to one. 
Savarin’s inference is that a fish diet is debilitating. That it pro¬ 
duces leanness there is little doubt. ‘ Jockeys, in wasting , are never 
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allowed pudding when tisli is to be had/ says an English authority; 
a Quarterly Reviewer, if I am not mistaken. 

We have now arrived at particular dishes; first, of course, soup, 
about which we have somewhat to say by-and-by. Then the bouilli , 
that ghost of meat, which French economy has made a national dish. 
Our author sees that it is a great mistake, and observes with pleasure 
that it has been banished from the best-conducted tables, and re¬ 
placed by fish. This was in 1825. At present there is little danger 
of encountering bouilli at a Parisian dinner. The national introduc¬ 
tion of fish being just before the roast instead of just after the soup, 
a complete French dinner now involves two courses of fish at these 
two different periods. To us Anglo-Saxons, fish after soup seems a 
natural sequence; but it is difficult to give any a priori reason for it, 
and it may be only the force of habit. On another point we have less 
hesitation in condemning the French : their acceptance of cold fish ; 
which in any shape is an abomination.* Indeed, considering the 
French gastronomic skill, it is singular that they admit into their cata¬ 
logue of edibles three of the most insipid viands: bouilli , cold fish, 
and veal. The last may be tolerated on account of the badness of 
their beef. Good beef is only to be obtained in the very first cafes 
of Paris. Even at private houses in the metropolis it is generally 
detestably tough. As to their mutton, it is worse than ours ; which 
is saying a great deal. Indeed, the sheep is only to be found in its 
perfection in the British isles; while, in spite of all that is said about 
4 the roast-beef of Old England/ you will get on an average of hotels 
and private houses, better beef in our Middle States than in Queen 
Victoria’s dominions. But I am running miles ahead of my subject. 

The observations on game I do not intend to remark upon or quote 
from, being fully persuaded that we are the only people in the world 
who know how to cook game. The English keep it too long and 
the French do it too much ; added to which, the French game is not 
so good as ours, to begin with. Our blacks especially have a natural 
talent for the preparation of this delicious nutriment. And being 
deeply sensible of our many aesthetical deficiencies, I take an honest 
pride in being able to insist on this superiority, which I have too 
often seen, heard and tasted the verification of, to be in any doubt 
about it. Never did I meet foreigner so prejudiced as to resist the 
argument of a canvass-back. 

Our author alludes to the practice of beginning a dinner with 
oysters as an ancient custom, which had become disused in his time. 
It has since been revived, and deserves all encouragement, as the 
very best way of preparing for your repast, however delicate a soup 
you may have in prospect; only do n't eat two dozen , or even one 
dozen. Three oysters of the size we have them, or six like the 
European ones, give the proper whet. To this rule of course there 
are individual exceptions. One of Brillat-Savarin’s friends used to 


* Of course there is no reference here to anchovy in Mayonnaise, which is a condiment , not 
a bofU. 
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eat thirty-two dozen , (‘ say three hundred and eighty four/) and then 
was just ready for dinner. 

The speculations on the truffle are amusing. Savarin suspects 
that the reputation of this famous edible is owing partly to its rarity 
and partly to what he learnedly denominates its genesiac powers. 
But give whatever weight you may to the fact of its being an exotic 
and an erotic, it must be confessed to impart an exquisite flavor to 
those dishes into the composition of which it enters, though nothing 
very wonderful in itself. With all due deference to the great autho¬ 
rities, and the general opinion the other way, I do not think that the 
dried and bottled truffles are very inferior to those freshly dug. I have 
eaten the latter at Rome, where they are as common as potatoes, and 
could not detect any great difference. Talking of truffles reminds 
one of mushrooms, which are to us almost as great a rarity as truffles. 
Herein we are much to blame for not properly cultivating our na¬ 
tional resources. A very short residence in England or France will 
convince any one of the importance of this fungus in cookery, and—it 
may be unfashionable, reader, but I never attempt to disguise my 
opinions—the cook who has plenty of good mushrooms at command 
need not, me judice , much regret the absence of truffles. 

Of poffee I have discoursed already. Chocolate finds great favor 
with our author, who perhaps, amid his well-merited eulogiums, slurs 
over rather too much the fact that with some people it promotes bili¬ 
ousness. The Spanish preventive against this is to follow the choco¬ 
late with a glass of water. On this account the beverage is not so 
well adapted to our summers ; but in winter there is no better break¬ 
fast than a copious cup of chocolate with a roll or some dry toast. 
It is very nourishing, and very light at the same time. Whether a 
man is going to exercise his head or his legs, whether he means to 
read, write or walk, or particularly if he is going to travel, there is 
nothing like the chocolate. 

Passing over some more ‘ meditations'upon ‘sugar/ ‘ the theory of 
frying' and other matters, (for one is obliged to omit something,) we 
come to the important subject of thirst , which naturally leads to the 
means of appeasing it. Now, having said some things already which 
may appear rather impudent, I am going to say one which certainly 
will appear so. I believe Brillat-Savarin to have been rather a 
take-in in the matter of drinks. I do this, not because he holds forth 
on the virtues of can sncrec, as a beverage ‘ refreshing, wholesome, 
agreeable, and sometimes salutary as a remedy/ for the French pas¬ 
sion for that most insipid of beverages which turns the stomach of an 
Anglo-Saxon, is an inexplicable idiosyncrasy, which must be put into 
the same category with their delight in veal. No, my reasons are 
first that he says comparatively little on the whole subject; and second, 
that he promulgates this as one of his fundamental axioms. 

* It is a heresy to pretend that one must not change wines: the 
tongue becomes saturated, and after the third glass the best wine ex¬ 
cites only an obtuse sensation/ 

As if one could not drink four consecutive glasses of Latour with¬ 
out wanting to cross it with some other wine ! The very reverse of 
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Brillat-Savarin’s assertion holds good. It is the mixing of liquors, 
and crossing them back and forward, that satiates and confuses the 
palate, and moreover it is the surest and quickest, waif of getting drunk ; 
an important consideration. Stick to one wine during each course. 
The only wine of intervals , if I may be allowed the expression, is 
champagne. 

The most sagacious remarks I ever met with in the use of cham¬ 
pagne are to be found in Walker’s Original. Walker was an eccen¬ 
tric character, but he had some very correct ideas on the subject of 
dinner-givings. By the way, did you ever know a Walker who was 
not an original in some way or other 1 I never did. The eccentri¬ 
cities of the celebrated Hook ham, (familiarly called Hooky, and re¬ 
lated to the distinguished Chinese philosopher How Q,ua, 1 are too well 
known to need more than an allusion. And this reminds me of a 
story (I don’t know where I shall get to with all these digressions) 
relative to the said Hookham Walker. It was once my good for¬ 
tune to dine with six jolly Englishmen, among whom was Romano.* 
Over the mahogany, an exciting discussion came off between the 
Rum’un and another of the company suspected of being a mason. 
The conversation became animated, and at last my friend was tempted 
to terminate a period by the emphatic and sweeping assertion that 
* Masonry was all Walker!’ 

Now our eighth man was a quiet middle-aged parson, not altogether 
at home in his position, foi the rest of us thought and talked rather too 
fast (in the natural as well as the slang sense of the term) for him, and 
he did not always perfectly understand the subject on the tapis. Just 
after Romano had uttered his oracular condemnation, there was a 
momentary pause, when our clerical friend, bending forward, observed 
in a slightly hesitating tone, * I understand you then to say that this 
author, Walker, whom you quote, considers Masonry to be a delu¬ 
sion V 

* Just so,’ responded the Rum’un, sustaining his gravity by a mighty 
effort, while the remainder of us stuffed our napkins into our respec- 
tive mouths in very imperfectly suppressed laughter. 

Well, Walker Rays of champagne, that to go round with it only 
once or twice (as is often the case in English and French dinners and 
sometimes even in American dinners,) is tantalizing and mere aggra¬ 
vation. It should go round once during each course, that is to say, 
three, four, or five times according to the length of the dinner, making 
its appealance with the f .sh, and not (a very common fault) in the mid¬ 
dle of the dinner.t And thus judiciously employed, it has a marvel¬ 
lous effect in enlivening and spiriting up a party. With us gene¬ 
rally the fault is the other way, and our Amphitryons ‘lay on’ the 
beverage too freely, which is also, though not equally, a mistake, 
for the best champagne when drunk pure, cloys upon the palate 
sooner than any other wine. Dry is less cloying than sweet, and ac¬ 
cordingly all savans prefer it. With champagne diluted with iced 


* For a full account of this gentle man, see the Amri an IJ< rinr. vol. v., p. CHI. 
t Wk suppose that the goblets are of a proper capacity. Some of the old-fashioned tapering 
glasses scarcely hold a thimble full. 
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water in the proportion of one half or two-thirds as a summer beve 
rage, the case is different. It is the most cooling and refreshing of 
drinks, and there is no satiety or head ache in an ocean of it. There¬ 
fore, reader mine, when you give a dinner in hot weather put a bottle 
of champagne (or at least a pint bottle) and a saucer of ice by every 
gentlemanJ Never mind the looks : it removes all fear of deficient 
supply, and saves John and Thomas a vast deal of trouble in running 
round with the wine. 

On the intellectual effect of champagne drunk continuously, Brillat- 
Savarin remarks, that ‘this wine which is exciting in its first results 
(ab initio) is stupifying in its after results (in recessu.) This conclu¬ 
sion he founds partly on theory, arguing from the presence of carbonic 
acid gas, and partly on his observation of particular cases. For which 
reason as well as for that above mentioned, it should never be con¬ 
tinued into the desert. 

In the preparation of cold drinks we Americans excel. I had the 
honor of first introducing sherry cobbler, if not into England, at least 
to * Young England’ in the universities, and the beverage created a 
perfect furore . In hot compounds, the English have the advantage 
of us. Egg-sherry is better than egg-nogg, and bishop and cardinal 
(alias mulled port and mulled claret) are perfect in their way. The 
French have adopted punch with great zest. Our author speaks of 
it in the highest terms, always with the accompaniment of — what do 
you think ? — toast , literally buttered toast , another English importation 
which the Parisians were then beginning to relish. Talking of punch, 
let me give you a hint; the best cold punch is kirsch — no liquor but 
kirsch. You can get it to perfection at Delmonico’s. In that punch 
there is no to-morrow ; a most important consideration. 

If John Waters sees this he will never forgive me for insinuating 
that there is any punch in the world but his; but the truth must be 
told at all risks, in a matter of such importance. 

Under the head of gastronomic tests , some bills of fare are presented 
to us which will not be without interest to the aesthetic reader. Here 
they are: 

*1. Moderate circumstances ; my, jive thousand francs income; 

*1. A fillet of veal pir/ufc and rooked ill its own gravy. 

'2. A turkey stuffed with chestnuts. 

‘3. Fat pigeons properly larded. 

M. A dish of sour-eroutnnd sausages. [?] 

‘ 5. CEufs d la veige. 

II. Easy circumstances ; say fifteen thousand francs income; 

‘1 A fillet of beef piqu£. and cooked in its own gravy. , 

‘2. A fore quarter of roebuck with cucumber sauce. 

‘ 3. A leg of mutton u la provengnle.t 

* 4 . A truffled turkey. 

*5. New peus. 

'III. Wealth ; say thirty thousand francs income or more : 

‘1. A dish of poultry, seven pounds weight, stuffed with perigord truffles till it become** 
globe. 

‘ 2 An enormous pate defoie gras. 


* It is taken for granted that every man has his carafe of water. How ridiculous that at large 
dinners bread and water, the two first necessaries of life, should often be the hardest thing? to 
get! Your servants should be instructed to put two pieces ot bread into each napkin, and carafes 
of water to each guest are indispensable to a well-regulated dinner of any size, 
t Of this dish I confess my entire ignorance. 
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‘3. A srreat carp A la ohambord. 

*4. Quails trutHed ami halted with mnrrow, upon tonst with basil. 

‘5. A pike ph/Hr. mulfarri. with crav-ti.-li sauce. 

‘6. A pheasant, kept just lomrenomrh, piqufc on toast.. 

4 7. A Hundred sticks of the largest asparagus with gravy sauce. 

4 8. Two dozens ortolans din jrrovcncale. 

‘9. A pyrumid of meringues d la vahillc and d la rose.’ 

These bills of fare suggest at once several reflections. The first 
which naturally presents itself to the financial mind of an American 
is the difference between Gallic and Anglo-Saxon ideas of wealth. 
Would any man in England or America, with six thousand dollars 
or twelve hundred pounds a year, think of giving such dinners as that 
last ] I should n’t like to try it, even as a bachelor. The next is the 
absence of all mention of soup. Can it be possible that all the de¬ 
lightful varieties of this article have been invented within twenty- 
two years ? It must be so, for it would be absurd to suppose that if 
they had existed, a professor of the art like M. Brillat-Savarin, would 
have said nothing about them. The bisque d'emi'isse, for instance, 
which makes the taster of it for the first time experience a new and 
unimagined sensation, is one of the last things that an aesthetic writer 
would pass over. But the matter is put beyond doubt by a preceding 
chapter, wherein he speaks of potage as a single and simple article, 
and no more thinks of dividing and classifying potages , than one would 
now of discoursing on different kinds of bread ; though even on that 
subject a not uninstructive chapter might be written, without going 
into as much detail as Athenaeus has done.* 

The English are not an fait at the theory of soup. Not but that 
some of their soups, such as hare and turtle, are very delicious; but 
they are soups to make a dinner off, not to begin a dinner with. After 
consuming a copious plateful of either, you should not attempt to 
partake of any thing except a little game. To be sure the English 
do n’t follow die rule, but after two supplies of rich and satisfying tur¬ 
tle, will go on through three or four courses; but the English are 
certainly gross diners. Bearing in mind this peculiarity of their po~ 
tages , it is often a good plan when among them to eschew soup en¬ 
tirely ; for it is possible to make a very good dinner without soup, 
(though I have a friend who when he reads this won't believe it.) Such 
a one is even now present to ray imagination. I enjoyed it with a 
comrade at Windsor, just three years ago. It consisted of only three 
dishes, mutton cutlets with tomato sauce, chicken curry and apple 
fritters. The cutlets came up on plate, piping hot, the fritters ditto, 
the curry was dexterously prepared, the ale (so grateful after curry) 
of the best: to make our banquet perfect we only wanted good wine, 
but that is not to be had at an English hotel * for love nor money.’ 

It is astonishing how badly off the English are for wine, consider¬ 
ing the great quantity they drink and the high price they pay for it. 
They literally do not know what Madeira is. I lived among them 
six years, and in that time knew one corporation and two individuals 


* Since the above waa written, I have ascertained on more minute inquiry that the 7Vow Frhres 
Provcncauz, then boasted ttcdtc varieties of soup. It has now — how many ? probably seventy 
at least. Such is the progress of science. 
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who had the article as it should be. They boast of their sherry; 
but how often does an American find what he would call a good glass 
of sherry in England '? Observe, I am not speaking of hotels merely, 
but of private families. They principally pride themselves upon 
their port, which is really no wine at all, but an artificial preparation, 
which ought only to be used in mixtures, such as bishop and negus, 
and then with discretion. But it is time to go back to our author 
and his cartes .* 

It will also be observed that in the third bill the epithets prefixed 
to the dishes signify a profusion of good cheer. Indeed, that there 
shall be no mistake on the subject, he subjoins an observation : 

‘ For a gastronomic test to produce its effect with certainty, it must 
be comparatively in large quantity. Experience, founded on know¬ 
ledge of the human heart, teaches us that the most delicate rarity 
loses its influence when not in exuberant proportion ; for the first 
impression which it makes upon the guests is naturally checked by 
the fear that they may be shabbily helped, or in certain cases be 
obliged to refuse out of politeness. 9 

Now it seems to me that in this, as well as in every thing, there is 
a limit. Profusion will no doubt often produce a startling effect, but 
it is generally at the expense of good taste. I for one do not like to 
be set down with seven more to a dinner for twenty. Moreover, 
small dishes, except at a very large party, (which is always a mistake,) 
look more aesthetic and manageable than large ones. It is very easy 
for any man with ordinary judgment to hit the proper medium; (of 
course we are speaking of dinners and regular meals; at stand-up 
collations, ball-suppers, and the like, there must be a great deal of 
waste, and a great allowance for waste ;) but the fault is on the right 
side, and one may be well forgiven for running into it who has wit¬ 
nessed the meanness with which game is often distributed at very 
pretentious dinners* Titmarsh’s sketch of three people, with one 
quail among them, is hardly a caricature of what often occurs. Speak¬ 
ing of game, Walker has a truly original idea about its introduction. 
He says, that by being brought on late in the dinner after the guests 9 
appetites are nearly sated, it loses its rank as a delicacy and becomes 
only equal to an ordinary dish in the beginning of the dinner; there¬ 
fore he advises that the game should make its appearance first; and 
if there is not game enough for an entire dinner,t joints afterward. 
The suggestion is a bold one. Meat after game would strike most 
people as a startling vortgor ngdiegor; and beside, as it is not right 
to be too hungry when attacking a dainty, it appears more reasonable 
to stay the first edge of appetite on something more substantial; that 
is, supposing the diner to be sharp-set at the beginning, which he 
ought to be. The best plan is now and then to give a game-dinner 


* He does not speak of them as bills of fare, but as series o f gastronomir tests ; so that we must 
suppose them to include only the striking and principal dishes; which will account for the 
omission of entries, dessert, etc. 

t Walker was evidently from his writings a moderate and judicious eater. Thus he speaks 
Of having dined one Christmas on a woodcock and a slice of plum pudding ; a nUnu which 
almost frightened the ‘Quarterly Review’ into fits. 
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exclusively , introducing your venison (how seldom, alas! can one ob¬ 
tain good venison in New-York !) immediately after the soup, then 
your small birds of various species, and a great display of ducks to 
conclude. Dinners of this kind, all in one vein, are very effectual 
for a change. The fish dinners of Greenwich and Blackwall have a 
great reputation; very, unduly, in my opinion. Water-zouchy is 
most unsatisfactory stuff; you don’t know whether it is fish or soup, 
hot or cold; whether you are to eat it With a spoon or a fork. Of 
eels they understand so little as actually to serve them plain fried, 
without any kind of sauce ; and the much vaunted white-bait is not 
superior to, indeed hardly equal to smelt. Of the eight or ten dishes 
usually comprised in the first courre, the only one worth remember¬ 
ing is the salnfon-cutlets, which are really excellent; and the best 

F art of the whole affair is the cooling and agreeable 4 cup,* composed, 
conjecture, chiefly of Sherry and cider, pleasantly flavored with 
Various herbs, and iced to the point. By way of contrast to a com¬ 
parison with our French m&nus, let us look at one of Walker’s for a 
bachelor party of eight i 

* 1. Turtle-soup and punch. 

* 2. White-bait, brown-bread and butter, and champagne. 

• 3. Grouse and claret. 

• 4 . Apple-fritters and jelly ; claret continued. 

* 5. Ices and fruit; claret continued indefinitely.* 

The 4 Quarterly Review’ objected to the turtle, not without rea¬ 
son. The sweet punch which the English always drink with turtle- 
soup is terribly out of place ; and so is, between you and me, reader, 
the Roman-punch introduced at our dinners before the game; at 
least if you intend to eat any game after it It may do for the wo¬ 
men, who are not always able to appreciate venison and canvass- 
backs. 

To come back to Biullat-Savarin’s observation, which has set us 
wandering so far. The last clause of it brings to mind a very cor¬ 
rect hint, which the considerate reader will not despise because it is 
quoted (froifl memory) out of a book of etiquette ; for however snob¬ 
bish it may be generally to refer to such manuals, it does occasionally 
happen that they are* written by gentlemen, and you may sometimes 
find in then! judicious and appropriate observations. 

4 There is no error more common among half-bred people than that 
of refusing to take the last piece upon a dish, 4 out of manners,* as 
it is called. This is a direct insult to your host, as it insinuates that 
he is not able to furnish a fresh supply when the first is exhausted. 
It is better even to go out of the way for the sake of taking the last 
piece.’ 

To which it may be added, that if the host is such a curmudgeon 
as not to have made sufficient provision, his meanness ought to be ex¬ 
posed in the most unmistakaole way. Item, if a very small pie or 
pudding, or any dish which is expected to 4 go all round,’ be put be¬ 
fore you to help, do n’t worry yourself with trying ho\v many infinite¬ 
simal divisions you can make of it, but distribute it in reasonable 
portions so long as it will hold out, and let the rest go without It 
VOL. xxxi. 40 ' 
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is the host’s fault, not yours. I once saw this experiment tried with 
complete success. Half the guests were pieless that day, but the 
master of the house always took care in future to have his tarts of a 
proper size. 

Some men, according to our author, are gourmands by nature, 
others by position. Of the latter in France he enumerates four 
clas ses: financiers, doctors, literary men, and divots , or what we 
should call 1 Professors of Religion.’ Such a catalogue would hardly 
answer for our meridian, or even just across the channel. It appears 
that the different orders of French nuns are distinguished for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of confection ary, English parsons are not altogether 
without the reputation of understanding the things which pertain to 
good eating and drinking. The Fellows of Cambridge are right 
hearty livers, clever in the dishes they have, and most liberal and 
Catholic in their acceptance of new ones. I well remember how, 
after the fatigues of one examination, worn out and half delirious, 
(not having slept and scarcely having eaten for five days and nights,) 
I went to the rooms of a fellow-classic to take a quiet cup of tea and 
read poetry to him. This double process had pretty well soothed 
me down, and I was on the point of departing at nine p. m., or 
thereabout, when Horace called me back. 

4 Won’t you stay and read some more Tennyson, Benson, and 
have something to drink ? I have some capital cognac that was sent 
me hy an old parson in the country .’ 

At these last words I re-seated myself in well-founded confidence. 
Better cognac never came out of France. The morning was con¬ 
siderably advanced when I fell asleep in his arm-chair, gloriously ob¬ 
livious of my recent annoyances. 

We have already adverted to the influence of gastronomy and 
table-aesthetics upon the destiny of nations. M. Brillat-Savaiun re¬ 
turns to this head, and illustrates it by a striking example from the 
history of his own country. 

After 1815, the conquered and humbled French were obliged to 
pay more than fifteen hundred millions of francs in three years. Men 
naturally feared that this enormous drain on the finances would ruin 
the country; but the very reverse proved true. During those three 
years, more money came into France than went out of it. The secret 
of this lay in the excellence of the Parisian cookery, which attracted 
thousands of strangers and kept them there. One individual instance 
of temporary loss and ultimate profit is positively gigantic. When 
the invading army passed through Champagne, they helped them¬ 
selves to six hundred thousand bottles of M. Moet’s wine. In the ten 
years succeeding, the additional orders which he received from the 
north of Europe more than repaid him for this enormous pillage. 

We now come to a most important topic; not that M. Savarin's 
remarks upon it are very copious or striking, for he was writing for 
a people who had some knowledge and consideration in the matter; 
but an infinitely important topic for us Americans, who in relation to 
it show more ‘ crass’ ignorance, as Lord Brougham calls it, or wil¬ 
ful and sinful carelessness, than any people professing to be civilized. 
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An American seems to think he is losing time by taking his dinner at 
a decent pace and preserving a decent composure and tranquillity 
after it Accordingly, one man rushes to his country-house before 
the last morsel is fairly down; another chooses that time of day of 
all others to take a walk—such a walk, too !—as if his dinner was 
before instead of in him, and he were walking for it; a third chooses 
the half-hour preceding his departure on a journey for the important 
meal, and after shovelliiig in his last piece of pie, runs off to catch 
the boat; a fourth jumps into a skeleton buggy and tears over the 
Third-Avenue, his fast-trotter pulling his arms half off. If you are 
asked to make up a riding-party, ten to one the time specified is 
‘after dinner/ Suppose you are in the country, at a friend’s house. 
How many of my readers can realize the truth of a picture like this ? 
You sit down to table at the early hour of three ; not too early, how¬ 
ever, for you have risen with whatever American bird corresponds 
to the sky-lark, and breakfasted with the chickens. Well, at four, 
instead of enjoying a leisurely cup of coffee and a cigar—if so in¬ 
clined—on the piazza, and admiring the scenery in luxurious and 
dreamy repose, some fidgetty character proposes to * see the grinds,* 
and forthwith you are dragged off two or three miles, up hill and 
down, part of the way under a broiling sun, and by way of finish, 
are put into a very imperfectly cleaned and still more imperfectly- 
bailed boat, and set to work at rowing—of all exercises the most 
laborious to a man not perfectly accustomed to it—for an hour or 
more ; or, as I said before, you are called on to mount and ride. 
(N. B.—A ride does not mean a drive, which latter diversion, if you 
have a Christian horse, and not one trained on ‘ b’hoy’ principles, is 
a very legitimate and wholesome occupation after dinner in warm 
weather.) Now until our countrymen and countrywomen reform 
these things; until the great truth can be inculcated upon them that 
after a copious mealy abstinence from any thing approaching to severe 
bodily or mental exercise is indispensable for at least one hour; until 
then, I say, all the tee-totallers and Grahamites that ever prated will 
not save them from bile and dyspepsia. Not but that bad liquor, 
pickles, hot buttered cakes, salt meats, and other things either atro¬ 
cious in themselves or mischievous in their excess, do undoubtedly 
cause a great deal of harm ; but the prime evil of all is, that what¬ 
ever they eat they do not take time to digest it. 

The English are as gross and nearly as undiscriminating feeders 
as we ; but they understand perfectly this matter of digestion. The 
hardest reading student at the university, the most plodding barrister 
at the inns of court, the shrewdest and most diligent merchant, all 
eschew on principle hard work of any sort for the hour or two suc¬ 
ceeding their prandiation; and this praiseworthy custom may divide 
with their regular and systematic exercise the merit of that magnifi¬ 
cent health and strength which characterize all the upper and middle 
classes of England. 

These remarks upon the post-prandial period naturally bring up 
enother great question, to which, reader mine, I do entreat your at¬ 
tention. We used to practice the good old English custom of ‘ see? 
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ingmahogany;* that is, in twenty minutes or half an hour after des¬ 
sert is placed on the table, the ladies retire and the gentlemen remain 
at table for about an hour longer. But it is with sincere grief and 
mortification that I am compelled to observe and confess that within 
a few years this ancient usage has been invaded and nearly displaced 
by the continental custom, according to which both ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen rise very soon after the dessert has appeared; before in fact 
the more deliberate part of the guests have done justice to it or begin 
to appreciate the Bordeaux. Now I maintain that for the real pur¬ 
pose and object of a dinner-party:—which is not to make a great dis¬ 
play of plate and china, and bully your guests under the pretence of 
hospitality, nor to ‘ kill off* people ^yho have invited you before, in 
conformity with the usages of a heartless and hollow etiquette, but 
to bring people together that they may enjoy themselves ; and accord¬ 
ingly Brillat-Savarin nobly and philosophically declares, that ‘ to in¬ 
vite any one to dinner is to take charge of his happiness for the time 
that he remains under your roof*—for the real purpose and object of 
a dinner-party, I say, the English is on all accounts preferable. It is 
not always possible nor desirable that all your guests should be inti¬ 
mate associates to begin with; one great use of a dinner is to make 
pleasant and clever people acquainted with each other, and give them 
the opportunity of becoming friends if they mutually suit. Now this 
opportunity is much better promoted by the English plan, because, 
First, there are certain subjects on which gentlemen are most dis¬ 
posed to talk out, and draw one another out, and converse easily and 
naturally, which are mere bores to the ladies. Such are, first, poli¬ 
tics ; secondly, some particular branches of science and literature 
which are generally out of a lady’s line ; third, different kinds of 
business and commercial affairs. In like manner, the women have 
their peculiar topics; for instance, nice points of dress and millinery, 
about which few gentlemen take much interest or have much know¬ 
ledge. So that nothing throws your company together and makes 
them talk out and lets them within each other, so to speak, like sepa¬ 
rating the sexes for a time and letting each converse on its own topics. 

Secondly. A man is naturally inclined immediately after dining 
to some little abandon of attitude and manner. He likes to lean back 
in his chair or to turn it half round to his neighbor’s, or perhaps, if 
he has well dined, to let out a button or two of his waistcoat. Nor 
do I believe that some corresponding latitude is altogether unpleasing 
to the fair sex, and that they object to reclining in their fauteuils for a 
while and gossiping at leisure among themselves without the trouble 
of having to try to look interested at fine gentlemen speeches. Then 
there are men who like to smoke after dinner; and though not an 
habitual smoker myself, I know enough of the effects of the cigar to 
sympathize with those who find it an exceeding comfort about that 
time. There are some also who like their half-bottle of Bordeaux 
after dinner, and others (like myself) who like to sip their glass or two 
very leisurely. Now by letting a man do these things (which he can do 
only when the English plan is adopted) you make him feel at homa 
at once: he grows genial and natural, and disposed to talk other things 
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beside mere drawing-room common-place, and lets you see something 
of what manner of man he is. Thus you may find out more about 
a person, his specialitis, strong and weak points, good qualities, hob¬ 
bies, etc., by dining once with him, English fashion, *than fifty times 
French fashion, in which latter case, indeed, unless you sit near him 
you may never come to know him at all. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these potent and unanswerable reasons to 
the contrary, the non-mahogany system is fast gaining ground among 
us, being urged and supported by two classes, the Gallomanic fash¬ 
ionables who will follow the French blindly in every thing (though 
even the French are not so abrupt as their imitators here, and do not 
rush away from the table in ten minutes after the fruit and ices are put 
on) and the stingy fine people who are shy of their wine. I dined once 
with a character of the latter sort, and it was amusing (or rather it 
would have been to any but a sufferer) to watch how carefully he ab¬ 
stained from taking any notice of the decanters before him (of course 
through mere absence) and how spirited his conversation became with 
those immediately on each side or him. Having a presentiment that 
there was but a quarter of an hour before us, I vainly strove to catch 
his eye with looks that almost magnetized the decanters themselves 
and brought them down of their own accord. It was only throwing 
away so much ocular indignation and entreaty. At length when he 
had nicely calculated his time, he started the wine with a great flourish 
and it had iust gone once round when Mesdames rose, the host started 
with his lady, andweas in duty bound did the same. Now if a man 
only drinks one glass of wine at his dessert he likes not to have to do 
it in a hurry. Butthe thith is that most diners-out like more, if they will 
act in truth, and not play hypocrites to themselves and one another. 
And without any fear of falling into the former English habits of 
vinous excess (which honest John has now happily amended) a guest 
may well and comfortably, during the hour of social relaxation, when 
the chairs of the well-dined banqueters are drawn close together, im¬ 
bibe his half-bottle of red wine, preceded and followed by a glass of 
Madeira or Sherry. (This is a very good rule, a glass of white wine 
as a foundation for the claret, and another as a preparation for the 
coffee : it was one of Brummell’s.) There is surely nothing indeli¬ 
cate, or ungallant or discourteous in a man’s drinking more than a 
woman, any more than there is in his eating more, which every one 
takes as a matter of course. Indeed the latter fact necessarily leads 
to the former. 

And now, should the reader be afflicted with the too prevalent epir 
demic of Anglophobia, he may begin to chafe, so it will to appease 
him with some of our Frenchman’s maxims for a dinner, which how¬ 
ever I shall take the liberty of accompanying, as in a former instance, 
with such commentaries as they suggest Brillat-Savarin introduces 
them with the appropriate observation that ‘ however delicate the 
meats, and however sumptuous the accessories, there is no enjoyment 
at table, should the wine be bad, the guests collected indiscriminately, 
and the meal consumed with precipitation.’ 
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* The number of guests should not exceed twelve, so that the con¬ 
versation maybe general.’ 

Connu et agrte, I will not positively affirm that it is impossible to 
conduct a large dinner on aesthetic principles, as I have never dined 
with very great people, and am not prepared to say what the union of 
colossal fortune and highly cultivated taste may not accomplish ; but 
I am sure it must be very difficult. One reason immediately suggests 
itself. At a very large table there must be a considerable interval 
between each course, and supposing that the guests are so felicitously 
grouped as to be able to amuse themselves during these intervals, 
with or without the assistance of music, (and this is not probable 
where the guests are numerous,) the whole period of the dinner must 
ultimately be protracted to a tedious length. For a bachelor dinner, 
eight is an excellent number. By the way, when the head of a family 
gives a bachelor party, he should either pitch his tent at a restaura¬ 
teur’s for the occasion, or contrive that Madame shall dine with her 
relations. One woman among seven men is awfully out of place, and 
sure to be bored herself without adding any thing to their pleasure. 

* The guests should be so selected that their pursuits shall be vari¬ 
ous, while their tastes are analogous, and with such points of contact 
that you will not be obliged to have recourse to the odious formality 
of introductions.’ 

A magnificent expression of profound wisdom. * The guests 
should be so selected that their pursuits shall be various while their 
tastes are analogous that is to say, they must be gentlemen and lib¬ 
erally-educated men in the highest sense of those terms; and then, 
however diverging their lines of business or pleasure, they will be 
sure to find points of contact. ‘ The odious formality of introductions’ 
is a strong phrase, but not too strong for the occasion. We have car¬ 
ried this absurdity to its height. I do n’t know whether the elaborate 
presentation and solemn hand-shaking that one has to undergo every 
where is more annoying or ridiculous. How much better they 
manage these things in England! There you meet a stranger at 
dinner; over the wine you hear him ta k and perhaps talk to him ; 
you learn his name indirectly and he yours ; you take a survey of the 
man, physically, intellectually, and socially; and afterward it is at 
your option to know him or not when you next meet. Which ever 
you do he has no right to be offended. 

* The dining-room should be brilliantly lighted, the table-furniture 
of remarkable propriety, and the temperature between sixty and sev¬ 
enty degrees.’ 

The first hint needs no, comment. The second may for a moment 
4 give us pause.’ There are many things connected with the equip¬ 
ment of the table, involving more or less expense. It is not every 
one who is the fortunate possessor of costly plate and sumptuous 
china. The most accessible luxury, and that which gives most plea¬ 
sure in proportion, is elegant cut glass. The delicate form of a de¬ 
canter and still more of a glass, adds a new zest to the generous liquor 
contained in it, and makes the aesthetic drinker linger goblet in hand. 
But the plate and china are very glorious things tor those that have 
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them. Only it is a Fatal mistake (happily more common in Europe 
than here) to suppose that any display of these can atone for any de¬ 
ficiency in that which is upon them. On the contrary, the more ex¬ 
quisite your china and plate the more necessity that your cook should 
be irreproachable. Any thing bad, or shabby, or scanty in the dinner, 
is only aggravated by the gorgeousnes of the service, which is then 
felt to be but a bitter mockery. The temperature of the room will 
depend not merely not on the quantity of fuel employed, but also on 
the number of gtiests in proportion to its size. I mention this appa¬ 
rently self-evident fact, because many people who give dinners do most 
certainly lose sight of it. Not reconnected with this is another fault 
which deserves the most serious animadversion ; that of putting more 
people at a table than providence and the cabinet-maker intended 
should sit at it.* Doctor Whewell, the master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was a sad sinner in this respect. I used to think that his 
parties were given on the principle of solving some problem in phy¬ 
sics like this: Given a table of a certain size ; required the number of 
individuals that can be brought around it in a sedentary posture . It 
was once my felicity to give him a gentle hint. Being in the position 
of a trussed goose at his board, in some crippled movement, I con¬ 
trived to knock over a tumbler. Whereupon he looked thunder-cloud- 
ish, and the uncivilized Cantabs there assembled began to laugh by 
way of restoring the stranger (it was the third month of my residence 
in England) to his ease. With a composed countenance I turned to 

the great W-, and assured him that ‘ accidents would happen in 

the best regulated families,’ a pregnant proverb involving the infe¬ 
rence that d fortiori were they likely to happen when people were 
packed together in that fashion. 

* The men should be intellectual without pretension,- and the wo¬ 
men amiable without coquetry. , 

Methinks I hear the reader say, 1 It is very easy to give such rules 
as these, but to be able to comply with them is another thing. 1 

Perfectly right: it is difficult to follow this direction, and I am gldd 
you appreciate the difficulty. Half the battle is to select your com¬ 
pany. It is a work of thought for a bachelor party : when you ask 
couples the task becomes one of great nicety, and when you mean to 
invite the men and women separately, all your cleverness and all 
Madame 1 s will be brought into play. To combine a party of young la¬ 
dies and unmarried gentlemen, and make the dinner go off well, is 
the highest triumph of social genius. 

On this most important subject a few suggestions may not be alto¬ 
gether out of place. 

1. James Smith’s rule for a literary bachelor party is, eight guests: 
six talkers; two listeners. 

Scholium . The most valuable guest is he who can be a talker or a 
listener, according to the company he is in. This requires a man to 
be brilliant, sensible and modest, a rare and happy union of qualities. 


* Whereas arm-chairs are very pleasant on other accounts, they are particularly useful on 
this, that they prevent the possibility of over-crowding your table. > 
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2. Beware of bringing too many lions together: they are not apt 
to roar in perfect concert. This is a very natural error when you are 
feasting a stranger or foreigner. Anxious to show off to him the 
celebrities of your place and your acquaintance with them, you are 
tempted to ask all the men of note your room and table will hold, 
forgetting the first rule, that to give talkers their fair chance, there 
must be listeners. 

3. Avoid all bos bleus. 

4 i Avoid all men who, as was said of Coleridge, ‘ have a talent for 
monologue/ Any one who will monopolize the conversation, how¬ 
ever great his talents and acquirements may be, is oppressive at a 
dinner. The places for such people are soirees and conversaziones, 
where they can lecture to circles of admirers. 

5. One fool positive, that is to say an individual who persists in 
making stupid remarks, whether talked to or not, is enough to spoil a 
whole party. 

6. Some of the very pleasantest parties are those made up of per¬ 
sons who' have at some period of their lives been intimate ; but who, 
by their daily pursuits or other circumstances are prevented from 
meeting very often. This is the remark of a shrewd English fHend: 
it has a relation with Brillat-Savarin’s precept, that ‘ the pursuits of 
the guests should be various and their tastes analogous.’ 

* The dishes should be most carefully selected and not too numerous, 
and the wines the very best, each of his kind.’ 

The other precepts I omit, because some of them, strch as those 
relative to the coffee and the liqueurs, have been already anticipated, 
and others relative to temporary fashions, such as tea, toast and punch, 
which were then (in 1825) recently-introduced English novelties. 
But the last one deserves attention. 

‘ No one should go before eleven, but every one should be in bed 
by twelve.’ 

This corresponds to the Englishman’s rule who hung over the 
chimney-piece of his dining-room : 1 Come at seven, go at eleven .' 

But one day an erratic friend, who wished to prolong the festivities, 
inserted a monosyllable which materially changed the nature of the 
precept, for it then read: *Come at seven, go it at eleven .* And they 
did * go it’ accordingly. 

This closing precept takes it for granted that the guests have no 
Other engagement that night. But from a dinner to an evening party 
or ball is a natural and customary progress, and therefore the natural 
arrangement seems to be that your carriage should come to take you 
from one just in time to take you to the other. And this reminds of 
another argument in favor of the English habit of remaining at table. 
It occupies an hour or two agreeably, which by the pseudo-Gallic in¬ 
novation is utterly thrown away. What earthly use is there in break- 
ing up your dinner-party at eight or half-past eight when no one goes 
to a ball before ten 1 Or if there is no ball to go to, it is even worse. 
You reach home before nine : it is too early to go to bed, and your 
evening is just broken up. If I had quoted all Savarin’s maxims, you 
would have seen that his post-prandial arrangements are not so di- 
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rectly antagonistic to those of the English. The sederunt is transferred 
from the dining-room to the drawing room ; there is whist for the gen¬ 
tlemen instead of politics, and punch instead of claret; but one of 
the great ends, repose and ease in the house where you have just 
dined, is attained by analogous, though different means. 

Our next halting in the physiology shall be the meditations on cor¬ 
pulence. The reader must not be too startled at hearing that one 
cause of obesity is — eating and drinking too much. The quality of the 
aliment however, has as much to do with the matter as the quantity. 
Bread is exceedingly fattening ; those therefore who are inclined to be 
corpulent should eat but little, and that little of rye. They should also 
avoid eg^s, potatoes, rice, pastry and other farinaceous substances. (I am 
afraid this last sentence reads somewhat like the grocer’s sign,— Soap , 
candles , blacking and other vegetables for sale here. Do n’t put down 
the confusion to Brillat-Savarin’s discredit; it is all my fault. I am 
trying to condense the substance of his remarks as much as possible, 
for this grave treatise which set out to be eight pages, has run on to 
a length that frightens me; and hence you see dum brevis esse laboro 9 
etc.) They must also have a horror of beer. So much for negatives; 
for positive remedies, they must eat radishes and celery and drink 
seltzer-water and light French wines. The next precept seems some¬ 
what inconsistent with this, for they are commanded to eschew vine¬ 
gar, and the command is enforced by a touching history of a beautiful 
girl, who by drinking a glass of vinegar every morning in the foolish 
hope of thereby reducing her figure, brought herself to a premature 
grave at the age of eighteen. Finally, it will be well if they can rise 
early and take much exercise on foot and on horseback, but these re¬ 
commendations, the author adds, are difficult to follow, and he there¬ 
fore does not depend much upon them. The chapter in which he 
enlarges on the * difficulties’ of carrying out these most simple pre¬ 
scriptions are amusingly and at the same time painfully indicative of 
the Celtic character as contrasted with the Anglo-Saxon. What to an 
Englishman or Englishwoman is second, nay, first nature, is an out- 
of the way and impracticable remedy to a French ditto. 

Those unfortunates who suffer from the opposite defect, will of 
course adopt a contrary regimen, take eggs at breakfast, rice, potatoes 
and pastry at dinner, and plenty of bread at *all times. They will 
drink beer, (which it is not considered vulgar to do in London and 
Paris, and which it is supremely absurd to consider unlady-like here, 
although there are dummies among us who if told that a young lady 
‘drank beer’ would look at her as a sort of Lola Montez,) and pay 
proper attention to sponge-biscuits, macaroons and similar varieties 
of confectionary. The author expatiates with much feeling on the 
regime incrassant y commencing thus : 

* Every leap woman wishes to grow plumper; we have noted the 
desire in a thousand instances ; it is then to render a final homage to 
the all-powerful sex, that we shall endeavor to replace by real forms 
those fictitious charms of silk and cotton which one sees so profusely 
exposed in the shops, to the great scandal of all rigid moralists whq 
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pass by in a tremor and turn away their faces from these chimeras as 
sedulously as, nay, more so than if the reality were before them/ 

Elsewhere in more homely and practical language he says, that * it 
is as easy to fatten a woman as a chicken.' 

Here is a delicious bit of aesthetic enthusiasm : 

* Shun all acids, except salad which rejoices the heart .' 

Salad as a great many Americans and almost all Englishmen make 
it, does any thing but rejoice the heart. Will it be believed that in a 
cookery-book published in this city ajid sold by several of the princi¬ 
pal booksellers, there occurs a receipt for dressing salad which leads 
off thus. * Take three spoonfuls of oil and as many of vinegar .' A 
mingled feeling of indignation and pity stops my pen. Whoever wrote 
down that receipt in cold blood ought to be sent forever to where we 
are about to accompany M. Brillat-Savarin. 

Namely, Lent. 

Not however with the intention of fasting; the more so as our au¬ 
thor expressly condemns fasting as a very bad practice, wherein I take 
it for granted that my readers are good Protestants enough to agree 
with him. No, we will only touch on this meditation because it gives 
a sketch of the manner in which the Parisians at the middle of last 
century arranged their meals when they were not in Lent. 

* We used to breakfast before nine on bread and cheese, fruits and 
sometimes cold meat. [Not in the order in which they are here enu¬ 
merated it is to be hoped.] 

Between twelve and one we dined on the habitual soup and soup- 
beef, with better or worse accompaniments as our means and other 
circumstances allowed. 

At four there was a lunch, a light meal for the particular benefit of 
children and of those who piqued themselves on following the usages 
of antiquity. 

But there were supperish lunches which began at five and lasted 
indefinitely. 

‘About eight came the supper; roast, side-dishes, sweets, salad 
and dessert.' 

That is what we should call a late dinner minus the soup and fish. 
Nature seems to dictate that the principal meal should be taken when 
the fatigue of the day is over; whether it be called dinner or supper 
is a mere fashion of the times. 

From speculating on the usages of different ages, the transition is 
easy to a history of the art. Our author says a great deal about the 
cookery of the Greeks and Romans, and it would be easy for me to 
say as much more, and overwhelm you with an ocean of erudition, 
gossip and jokes, more or less bad, out of that inexhaustible Athae- 
neus. But nothing is farther from my intention, because, in the first 
place, our knowledge of the classical cuisine is very imperfect when 
we come to details , and secondly, what we do know in a general way 
does not impress one very favorably. With the deepest veneration 
for the poetry of the ancients, I have a very moderate opinion of their 
table-aesthetics. The thick inspissated wines, the clumsy fashion of 
lying down at meals, which no modern but Fanny Kemble has ever 
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been able to practice, the Romans* preference for pork—the Athe¬ 
nians were more aesthetic, and founded their suppers on fish and 
game—all these and various other peculiarities or theirs, are to us 
incomprehensible, if not barbarous. One or two things I will just 
allude to, as they show amusing resemblances in ancient and modern 
matters. The Greeks had regular bills of fare; so the prince of gos¬ 
sips tells us in his second book. ‘ When the host had reclined,* he 
says, 4 there was presented a little writing, (yQnyyuTidiov u 9 J contain¬ 
ing a sketch of the preparations, so that he might know what delica¬ 
cies the cook was going to serve.** And in one of the later books of 
this indefatigable gourmand there is a list of receipts for making cake, 
several of which on examination I have found to be, with the substi¬ 
tution of sugar for honey, very good receipts for those good old 
Knickerbocker preparations, krullers , dough-nuts and ocly-koeks . 
Happening once to mention this to a Cantab friend, he remarked 
that one of the London University professors (let us say * George 
Long ;* for a story is only half a story unlesB there are some names 
in it;) had tried to put into practice these very receipts, and made an 
awful mess of them. Somewhat taken aback by this, I at length be¬ 
thought me of inquiring whether Long had ever in his life before 
made cakes of any kind. To which the response being in the nega¬ 
tive, * Ah !* quoth we, 1 that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut.* 

There is one most luxurious practice of the ancients worthy of all 
imitation: that of delighting their guests, after the repast was over, 
with a display of the first professional talent. I commend this to 
the attention of the next millionare in Gotham who is going to open 
a magnificent house in a magnificent manner, and to do the magnifico 
generally. Let him engage Truffi, Rossi and Benedetti, and enter¬ 
tain his company after dinner to the second act of Lucrezia Borgia. 

Thirty-eight pages of manuscript, and we are only just at the be¬ 
ginning of the second part of the Physiology ! What a pity we 
cannot linger on that second part! It would have been af rich treat, 
for here the author drops precept and argument entirely, and indulges 
himself in illustration and anecdote. I should have liked above all 
things to relate to you his preservation of a huge turibot*s * entirety* 
after it had puzzled the bon vivants of Villecrene as much as one of 
its species did Domitian*s senate of old ; and his Day with the Ber¬ 
nardinos, which reminds us of the song about 

- ‘The monks of old, • 

■What jolly good souls they were!’ 

and shows that some of the brotherhood at least have not deteriorated 
in this respect; and the consternation of the innkeeper when re¬ 
quired to lodge and entertain a large arrival of English, * for not 
more than six francs ;* and a dozen other good stories; but it could 
hardly be done short of this whole number of the Knickerbocker. 
Let me just give you one anecdote; not because it is by any means 
the best, but because it is the shortest. The author having been 
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slightly * done* by an apothecary, is on the point of calling the worthy 
dispenser of drugs to account, when he is suddenly deterred by re¬ 
membering the bad success of his friend General Bouvier in an en¬ 
counter with one of the fraternity. This general sent for M. Brillat- 
Savarin to‘ sustain him in the interview with his apothecary, who had 
overcharged him ; and to the further intimidation of this redoubtable 
personage he had arrayed himself in full uniform, orders and all. 
He was just explaining this to our author, ‘ When even as he spoke 
the door opened, and we beheld a man of about fifty-five years enter, 
carefully dressed. He was of lofty stature and sedate step. His 
whole appearance would have presented a uniform aspect of severity, 
had not his eyes and mouth together betokened something sardonic 
in their connection/ 

[What a novel Savarin might have written if. he had tried ! Did 
you ever see a character better introduced 1 It is a perfect opening 
of a mysterious chapter.] 

* He approached the fire-place, refusing to take a seat, and the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue ensued, which I have faithfully retained in my me¬ 
mory : 

•THE GENERAL. 

4 Sir, this is a regular apothecary’s bill that you have sent me, 
and- 

‘THE MAN IN BLACK. 

* Sir, I am not an apothecary. 

'THE GENERAL. 

* And what are you then, Sir ! 

•THE MAN IN BLACK. 

4 Sir, I practice pharmacy. 

‘THE GENERAL. 

4 Very well, Mr. Practiser of Pharmacy, your boy ought to have 
told you- 

'THE MAN IN BLACK. 

* Sir, I have no boy. 

@ • THE GENERAL. 

1 Who was that young man then I 

•THE MAN IN BLACK. 

4 Sir, he is a pupil. 

4 THE GENERAL. 

* Well, Sir, I wished to tell you that your drugs— 

‘ THE MAN IN BLACK. 

1 Sir, I do not sell drugs. 

* TJIE GENERAL. 

* And what do you sell then, Sir I 

•THE MAN IN BLACK. 

* Sir, I sell medicines/ 
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4 There the discussion finished. The general, ashamed of having 
committed so many solecisms and of being so little advanced in the 
knowledge of the pharmaceutic tongue, was thrown into confusion, 
forgot what he had to say, and paid all that was demanded.’ 

And now, reader, a word in your ear before we part. Do you 
prefer that Celtic or Anglo-Saxon principles to prevail in the world ? 
If you have any tendency to the Puritan faith, if you undertake to 
be a strict moralist and a religious man, you can hardly help desiring 
that the latter should triumph. Very well; if you give up the 
science of table-aesthetics, which has so important an influence on 
mankind, to the Celts, you leave in their hands a tremendous weapon 
and means of obtaining power. Ask a Frenchman the reason of his 
country’s ascendency; and if a conceited man like Michelet, he will 
tell you that it is because France has lavished more blood and trea¬ 
sure and labor in the cause of humanity than all the other nations in 
the world together, which is-very much after the manner of Mi¬ 

chelet; or if you ask a more modest man, like our physiologist, he 
will say that it is because the French are so obliging in their inter¬ 
course with strangers as always to let themselves down to the level 
of their capacity; of the truth of which those Who have travelled 
abroad can judge for themselves. But the true secret is, depend 
upon it, the progress which the French have made in the arts of dress 
and cookery, wherein, notwithstanding occasional absurdities, they 
on the whole very much surpass the rest of the world. By the for¬ 
mer they gain the women; by the latter, both sexes. Will you yield 
them without an effort the whole of this advantage, or try to put your¬ 
self as nearly on an equal footing as you can ] 4 What’s the reason 

the devil should have all the good tunes V said some great divine; 
Calvin, was it, or Wesley ? 4 What’s the reason the French should 

have all the good dinners V says Carl Benson. 


A VALENTINE. 


BENT [ M S * A 9 O N , THODOH NOT PRINTED SEASONABLY. 


She that is fair, though never vain or proud, 

More fond of home than fashion’s changing crowd; 

Whose taste refined even female friends admire, 

Dressed not for show, but robed in neat attire: 

She who has learned with mild forgiving breast 
To pardon frailties, hidden or contest; 

True to herself, yet willing to submit, 

More swayed by love than ruled by worldly wit: 

Though young, discreet, though ready, ne’er unkind, 

Blessed with no pedant’s but a woman’s mind, 

She wins our hearts, toward her our thoughts incline, 

So at her door go leave my Valentine. f. 
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In Pisa once (so did me tell 
A pilgrim,) lived an aged knight, 

By St. Iago’b holy well, 

And Pietro D’alba was he hight; 

His cheek with care was sunk and thin, 

His head was white and eke his chin ; 
Brawny his limbs and broad the chest 
On which his thoughtful arms did rest; 
Often in war arrayed he’d been 
Against the neighboring Florentine, 

And crosses oft and scars he won; 

Yet was he not a Pisan bom, 

But from the mountains stem and wild 
Of Spain. He had an only child; 

A simple, young, unconscious thing, 

As fair as cloudless mom in spring, 

With sunny hair and eyes of light, 

A forehead ample, smooth and white, 
Persuasive mouth, and rounded chin, 

(An hermit dimple dwelt therein,) 

With over all the pensive grace 
We see in the Madonna’s face. 

They were of Andalusian race, 

And noble heritage could claim, 

Though poor: Felipa was her name!. 

*T was noon: the houses, cool and high, 
Tempered the sultry summer air; 

The narrow pavement, smooth and dry, 

Lay hushed and shaded from the glare; 
Faintly was heard the tinkling rill 
That over-ran the sacred well; 

The very air was whisper-still, 

When hark! the tolling of a bell — 

A trumpet note — a rattling drum; 

Near and more near a gathering hum' 

Of countless footsteps might be heard, 

And squadrons forming at the word. 

The Stradiot lancer, cannonier, 

The steel-clad bold arquebusier, 

Come hastening, while the summoning note 
Peals from the bugle’s brazen throat; 
Sudden against the clear blue sky 
A host of lances rise on high, 

And banners float and pennants stream, 
Cuirass and plumed helmets gleam, 

Where, gorgeous in their armed array, 
Come Pisa’s chosen chivalry. 

Horsemen and foot the lines prolong, 
Cannon are rolling midst the throng, 
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Far up the street now dimly seen; 

* Arm! arm !’ they cry; «the Florentine !* 
They pour in waves from every street, 

From every channel far and wide, 

With trampling hoofs and eager feet, 

Rolls on the human tide! 

And now above the tumult broke 
The first air-shattering cannon-stroke; 

‘ The walls! the walls! the foe assails !* 

As leaves before autumnal gales, 
Tumultuous, wildly, orderless, 

Toward the gate in throngs they press; 
Fainter and fainter grows the din — 

The distant shout, the trumpet’s swell, 

The heavy boom of culverin, 

Far echoes like a funeral knell; 

The lonely street is hushed and still, 

Save from yon hoary tower a bell 

Is tolling, while the silver rill 

Glides murmuring from the sainted well. 

The street was still: the sun was low; 

It was a piteous note of wo 
That smote Felipa’s anxious breast, 

As come the tumbril soft and slow, 

Bearing the wounded. There did rest 
A dying warrior, breathing yet; 

With blood his side was red and wet, 

And from his helm in many a ray 
His hair was streaming thin and gray. 
Slowly his life did ebb away; 

Sunken his eyes — a plaintive moan 
From the frothed lips — again a groan 
Listening Felipa heard — a thrall 
Falls on her bosom like a pall! 

They stop before the very door. * 

Lifeless she sinks; the marble floor 
Echoes the soldiers’ heavy tread, 

The stairway now — and now is laid 
Within the room the dying knight; 

‘ Where is my child ?* he groaned in pain; 

* Daughter! Felipa !* Soon a light 
Was brought; there lay the twain, 

Father and child — oh! piteous plight! 
Those hardy soldiers at the sight 
Melted to tears ; from off the floor 
They raised her gently, (those rude bands 
Who kill for hire,) and to restore 

Her life essay. Soon are her hands 
Outstretched, as one who wakes from sleep, 
’Neath the fringed lids her eyes now peep; 
A long-drawn breath she does respire, 

And fives to view her dying sire. 1 

Resting against the faithful breast 
Of young Francisco, Pietro lay, 

Whose limbs, in silk and velvet drest, 
Beseemed not the deadly fray; 

Broidered with gold the purple strap 
Where hung his sword; the plumdd cap 
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Twinkled with jewels in the light; 

But aye his eye was bold and bright, 

And on his brow a crimson gap 
Told of the foemun and the fight. 

Firm as the tempest-beaten rock, 
Francesco and the Knight the shock 
That day withstood, when o’er the trench 
The hardy Swiss, th’ impetuous French, 
The Florentine and Milanese, 

Swarmed on the works like angry bees; 
Allied to crush the patriots’ might, 

And trample on the Pisan’s right; 
Ambitious slaves! three days shall see 
Thy armies scattered, and the free 
Exultant, with unfettered hands 
Above thy fallen, captive bands! 

But thee, ])oor knight! thy hoary head 
Frosted with age, must soon be laid 
Low in the grave ; thy daughter’s moans, 
Thy gory hands upraised in prayers, 

Thy breast that heaves with piteous groaus 
None can relieve; no earthly care 
Can save thee; far from native land 
Wounded to death ! And where the hand 
To shelter this poor innocent? 

Francesco’s eyes on her were bent 
In tearful pity. So the night 
Slow passed and at the bed of death 
Love drew its life-sustaining breath. 

Youth is the time of hope and love! 

The sun-bright clouds of mom that movo 
With golden glory through the sky 
In the clear lake reflected lie ; 

So youth reflects the hues of heaven 
In the bright mirror of his breast 
Boundless as air, to all’t is given 
And but to live, is to be ble6t 

*T is mom; in clouds the moon has set; 

As stars, upon the distant plain 
The ruddy watch-fires twinkle yet; 

Gently descends the summer rain, 

And like a nun the early day, 

Comes sweeping on in garments gray. 
Dying at last the old man lay, 

His helm and broken corslet shone 
Beneath the tapers fitful ray: 

Restless, the night with many a moan 
Had passed: ‘ Felipa ! child !’ he said, 

4 Poor orphan maid, thy homeless head 
Who shall protect?’ That gallant youth 
Sank on his knees, and said, * In truth 
Her grief hath touched me to the soul 
And if I may her lorn control, 

And none her father’s care supply, 

By Holy Mary, that will I!’ 

As oft through clouds the sinking sun 
Darts a last glory, so there shone 
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O’er Pibtro’s pallid face a ray 
Of heavenly hope ; composed he lay 
In prayer; anon he raised his head, 

To bless Francesco and the maid, 

And then, as one whose task is o’er, 
Smiling sank hack, and breathed no more. 


Three years had passed, and now the sun 
In Libra poised his course doth run 
Dividing equal day and night; 

The yellow harvest bathed in light 
Sleeps in the sunshine far below 
Upon the slopes of Val d’Arao; 

Palaces, vineyards, olive-groves, 

With varied beauty paint the plain, 

And through the midst the river moves, 
Gleaming and winding like a vein 
Of silver through the golden grain. 

Rude as a quarry lies the town 
Beneath this turret’s breezy cro#n, 

In squares and angles, hewn and brown; 
And leaning ’gainst the clear blue sky, 

Yon hoary tower uplifts on high 
Its head, as some lone sentinel 
That rests, yet marks the foeman well. 


Beside this castle’s ivied wall 
Aged and grey, and sculptured all, 
Extends a garden wild and fair 
With clustering roses all bespread, 
Whose fragrance fills the drowsy air: 
Entwined in arches overhead, 

Lemon and orange trees unite 
Their golden fruit and blossoms white, 
And through the leaves of glossy green 
Is marble faun or wood-nymph seen, 
Or spouting fountain, from its crown 
Shaking the diamond drops adown. 


Hidden within a shady cover 
By whispering leaves enroofdd over, 
Felipa sate: Why nfeed the verse 
An oft-repeated tale rehearse ? 

Suffice it that the orphan maid 
Francesco loved; and when was paid 
Her debt of grief, with tender art 
He won her to his knightly heart 
Beside her was a dame of place, 

High in the Spanish court; her face 
Seemed like Felipa’s wheft a smile 
Was hovering there; she could beguile 
With softest speech whene’er she would, 
All courtly arts she understood; 

Intrigue,'and schemes of apt finesse, 
And choicest phrase her speech to dress. 
Time had not dimmed her brilliant een, 
Nor marred with lines her features ihir, 

tol. xxxi. 42 
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But subtle passions lurked within, 

And devilish guile was painted there. 

Her husband was a Count of worth, 

Of noble Andalusian birth, 

Well known in tourney and in war 
By Christian knight and turbaned Moor ; 

But as it chanced in fatal hour 
He found her in a lonely bower 
With Ruv de Silva ; 4 Knight accursed! 

Come forth !’ —then straight with ward and thrust 
Their swords are crossed in deadly strife, 

As each one sought the other's life. 

Brief was the fight — lo! on the sward 
Her lover lies ! — the husband’s sword 
Has slain the favorite of the King; 

His infant daughter he doth bring 
Forth from her cradle. Never more 
That Knight shall view his native shore ! 

Oh! woman! spotless, innocent, 

A radiant angel thou art sent 
Whether as mother, child or wife 
To guide our erring steps through life ; 

But if thou fullest — in works of evil 
Thy skill and zeal can match the devil: 

Ah! little does Felipa dream 

That face, where smile and softness beam, 

Can act the traitor’s cursed part, 

And win from her Francesco’s heart } 

Poor dove! she feels the cruel smart 
Of altered love and husband’s frown ; 

At that great wo her heart sinks down, 

And in the widow's willing ear 
(Doubtless the words w T ell pleused to hear,) 

She pours the tale : 1 What fatal word 
Has reft from me my bosom’s lord? 

Doth he repent he stooped his state 
To poor Felipa ? — fitting mate 
For one so noble I was, sure 
Unfriended, dowerless, nameless, poor? 

And yet I loved him — oh ! this pain 
Rives my poor heart !* Before the twain 
Francesco stands; with high disdain 
His brow is knit: ‘ Again this face? 

Go to thy chamber; if disgrace 
Stood hand-maid on my marriage-day r 
Need tell to all the tale, I pray ? 

Hast thou no shame? or is it pride 
To say thou wast a pauper bride V 

With streaming eyes upraised to heaven, 

Felipa hears each fatal word, 

That seem like sharpened poniards driven 
In her heart's centre. To her lord 
She turns, as she would speak ; but soon 
Falls at his feet in deadly swoon. 

The night is cold, the wind is high, 
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The pray mist driveth o’er the sky, 

. The midnight moon, though at the full, 
Gleams spectral, shivery, wan and dull, 
And ghastly fall the moonbeams faint 
O’er sacred well and sculptured saint. 

Obizo, man of wondrous skill, 

And learned in astrologic lore, 

Now liveth near the sainted well, 

Where still the ceaseless waters pour 
Their drowsy murmurs to the night; 

His head was flecked with reverend white, 
And scattered round his chamber lay, 
Beneath the taper’s reddening ray, 
Manuscripts, instruments and globes, 

Grim horoscopes and magic lobes, 

And tubes with which, on cloudless even, 
He swept the starry roof of heaven; 

But now his aged head doth rest 
Sleepless upon the pillow prest, 

Watching the moonbeams on the wall 
That from the chequered casement fall. 

His door swings wide: before his face 
Swims in a form ; ‘ Oh! powers of grace !* 
Her arms a heavenly child doth bear, 

And lo! the moon shines bright and clear 
In unshorn beams of radiant light 
O’er floating vestments pure and white, 
O’er face so pale and wondrous fair, 

He deems the Virgin standeth there. 

‘ Father!’ with tearful voice she said, 

Why gapes thy wound so wide and red ? 
And why so pale ? But we can save, 
Though thy shroud oozes, and the grave 
Opened awaits. Francesco’s here! 

With April roses wreathe the bier 
Meet for the wedding — oh ! despair! 

He knows me not! his hand is cold, 

Cold as the corpse-enfolding mould !* 
Straightway her laugh rang wild and shrill; 
She standeth shuddering at the sill; 

A moment there — and now is gone, 

And old Obizo is alone. 

Next mom the sparkling water fell 
Like sunbeams streaming from the well 
Of St. I ago. At the side 
Where ran its slender silver tide, 

Her gold hair floating in the flood, 

Felipa lay; her breast with blood 
Clotted and dark; and closely round 
A dying child her arms were wound. 

* Earth is no more for her!’ poor heart, 
Slain by a mother’s guileful art. 

And now by Amo’s sinuous tide 
She sleeps — her child lies by her side ; 

The peaceful billows wash the shore. 

The thread is wound — the story’s o’er, 
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Ours the wild life, in freedom still to range, 

From toil to rest, and joy in every change; 

Th’ exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way; 

That for itself can dare the approaching fight, 

And turn what some deem danger to delight: 

Come when it will, we snatch the life of life; 

When lost, what recks it by disease or strife ?’ Tui Corsair. 


In speaking of the Indians, I have almost forgotten two bold ad¬ 
venturers of another race, the trappers Rouleau and Saraphin. 
These men were bent on a most hazardous enterprise. A day’s 
journey to the westward was the country over which the Arapahoes 
are accustomed to range, and for which die two trappers were on the 
point of setting out. These Arapahoes, of whom Shaw and I after¬ 
ward fell in with a large village, are ferocious barbarians, of a most 
brutal and wolfish aspect; and of late they had declared themselves 
enemies to the whites, and threatened death to the first who should 
venture within their territory. The occasion of the declaration was 
as follows: 

In the previous spring, 1845, Col. Kearney left Fort Leavenworth 
with several companies of dragoons, and marching with extraordi¬ 
nary celerity, reached Fort Laramie, whence he passed along the 
foot of the mountains to Bent’s Fort; and then, turning eastward 
again, returned to the point from whence he set out. While at Fort 
Laramie, he sent a part of his command as far westward as Sweet¬ 
water, while he himself remained at the foil, and despatched mes¬ 
sages to the surrounding Indians to meet him there in council. Then 
for the first time the tribes qf that vicinity saw the white warriors, 
and, as might have been expected, they were lost in astonishment at 
their regular order, their gay attire, the completeness of their martial 
equipment, and the great size and power of their horses. Among 
the rest, the Arapahoes came in considerable numbers to the fort. 
They had lately committed numerous acts of outrage, and Col. Kear¬ 
ney threatened that if they killed any more white men he would turn 
loose his dragoons upon them, and annihilate their whole nation. In 
the evening, to add effect to his speech, he ordered a howitzer to be 
fired and a rocket to be thrown up. Many of the Arapahoes fell 
prostrate on the ground, while others ran away screaming with 
amazement and terror. On the following day they withdrew to their 
mountains, confounded with awe at the appearance of the dragoons, 
at their big gun which went off twice at one shot, and the fiery mes- 
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senger which they had sent up to the Great Spirit. For many months 
they remained quiet, and did no farther mischief. At length, just 
before we came into the country, one of them, by an act of the basest 
treachery, killed two white men, Boot and May, who were trapping 
among the mountains. For this act it was impossible to discover a 
motive. It seemed to spring from one of those inexplicable im¬ 
pulses which often actuate Indians, and appear no better than the 
mere outbreaks of native ferocity. No sooner was the murdejr com¬ 
mitted than the whole tribe were in extreme consternation. They 
expected every day that the avenging dragoons would arrive, little 
thinking that a desert of nine hundred miles in extent lay between 
the latter and their mountain fastnesses. A large deputation of 
£hem came to Fort Laramie, bringing a valuable present of horses, 
in compensation for the lives of the murdered men. These Bor¬ 
deaux refused to accept. They then asked him if he would be satis¬ 
fied with their delivering up the murderer himself; but he declined 
this offer also. The Arapahoes went back more terrified than ever. 
Weeks passed away, and still no dragoons appeared. A result fol¬ 
lowed which all those best acquainted with Indians had predicted. 
They conceived that fear had prevented Bordeaux from accepting 
th,eir gifts, and that they had nothing to apprehend from the vengeance 
of the whites. From extreme terror they rose to the height of inso¬ 
lence and presumption. They called the white men cowards and 
old women; and a friendly Dahcotah came to Fort Laramie and re¬ 
ported that they were determined to kill the first of the white dogs 
whom they could lay hands on. 

Had a military officer, entrusted with suitable powers, been sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Laramie, and having accepted the offer of the Arapa¬ 
hoes to deliver up the murderer, had ordered him to be immediately 
led out and shot, in presence of his tribe, they would have been awed 
into tranquillity, ana much danger and calamity averted; but now 
the neighborhood of the Medicine Bow Mountain and the region be¬ 
yond it was a scene of extreme peril. Old Mene Seela, a true friend 
of the whites, and many other of the Indians, gathered about the two 
trappers, and vainly endeavored to turn them from their purpose; 
but Rouleau and Saraphin only laughed at the danger. On the morn¬ 
ing preceding that on which they were to leave the camp, we could 
all discern faint white columns of smoke rising against the dark base 
of the Medicine Bow. Scouts went out immediately, and reported 
that these proceeded from an Arapahoe camp, abandoned only a few 
hours before. Still the two trappers continued their preparations for 
departure. 

Saraphin was a tall, powerful fellow, with a sullen and sinister coun* 
tenance. His rifle had very probably drawn other blood than that of 
buffalo or even Indians. Rouleau was an excellent specimen of a 
Rocky mountain trapper. He had a broad ruddy face, marked with 
as few traces of thought or of care as a child’s. His figure was re¬ 
markably square and strong, but the first joints of both his feet were 
frozen ofl> and his horse had lately thrown and trampled upon him, by 
which he had been severely injured in the chest. But nothing coulc| 
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check his inveterate propensity for laughter and gayety. He went all 
day rolling about the camp on his stumps of feet, talking and singing 
and frolicking with the Indian women, as they were engaged at their 
work. In fact Rouleau had an unlucky partiality for squaws. He 
always had one, whom he must needs bedizzen with beads, ribbons 
and all the finery of an Indian wardrobe, and though he was of course 
obliged to leave her behind him during his expeditions, yet this haz¬ 
ardous necessity did not at all trouble him, for his disposition was the 
very reverse of jealous. If at any time he had not lavished the whole 
of die precarious profits of his vocation upon his dark favorite, he 
always devoted the rest to feasting his comrades. If liquor were not 
to be had — and this was usually the case — strong coffee would be 
substituted in its place. As the men of that region are by no means 
remarkable for providence or self-restraint, whatever was set before 
them on these occasions, however extravagant in price or enormous 
in quantity, was sure to be disposed of at one sitting. Like other trap¬ 
pers, Rouleau’s life was one of contrast and variety. It was only at 
certain seasons, and for a limited time that he was absent on his expe¬ 
ditions. For the rest of the year he would be lounging about the 
fort, or encamped with his friends in its vicinity, lazily hunting or en¬ 
joying all the luxury of inaction; but when once in pursuit of the 
beaver, he was involved in extreme privations and desperate perils. 
When in the midst of his game and his enemies, hand and foot, eye 
and ear, are incessantly active. Frequently he must content himself 
with devouring his evening meal uncooked, lest the light of his fire 
should attract the eyes of some wandering Indian; and sometimes 
having made his rude repast, he must leave his fire still blazing, and 
withdraw to a distance under cover of the darkness, that his disap¬ 
pointed enemy, drawn thither by the light, may find his victim gone, 
and be unable to trace his footsteps in the, gloom. This is the life led 
by scores of men in the Rocky Mountains and their vicinity. I once 
met a trapper whose breast was marked with the scars of six bullets 
and aiTOWS, one of his arms broken by a shot and one of his knees 
shattered; yet still, with the undaunted mettle of New-England, from 
which part of the country he had come, he continued to follow his 
perilous occupation. To some of the spoiled children of cities it 
may seem strange, that men with no object in view should continue 
to follow a life of such hardship and desperate adventure, yet there is 
a mysterious, resistless charm in the basilisk eye of danger, fascinating 
that it may destroy, and few men perhaps remain long in that wild 
region without learning to love peril for its own sake, and to laugh 
carelessly in the face of death. 

On the last day of our stay in this camp, the trappers were ready 
for departure. When in the Black Hills they had caught seven 
beaver, and they now left their skins in charge of Reynal, to be kept 
until their return. Their strong, gaunt horses were equipped with 
rusty Spanish bits, and rude Mexican saddles, to which wooden stir¬ 
rups were attached, while a buffalo-robe was rolled up behind them, 
and a bundle of beaver traps slung at the pommel. These, together 
with their rifles, their knives, their powder-horns and bullet pouches, 
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flint and steel and a tin-cup, composed their whole travelling equip¬ 
ment. They shook hands with us, and rode away, Saraphin with his 
grim countenance, like a surly bull-dog’s, was in advance ; but Rou¬ 
leau, clambering gaily into his seat, kicked his horse’s sides, flourished 
his whip in the air, and trotted briskly over the prairie, trolling forth a 
Canadian song at the top of his lungs. Reynal looked after them 
with his face of brutal selfishness. 

4 Well,’ he said, 4 if they are killed, I shall have the beaver. They ’ll 
fetch me fifty dollars at the Fort, any how.’ 

This was the last I saw of them. 

We had been for five days in the hunting-camp, and the meat, which 
all this time had hung drying in the sun, was now fit for transporta¬ 
tion. Buffalo-hides also had been procured in sufficient quantities for 
making the next season’s lodges ; but it remained to provide the long 
slender poles on which they were to be supported. These were only 
to be had among the tall pine woods of the Black Hills, and in that 
direction therefore our next move was to be made. It is worthy of 
notice that amid the general abundance which during this time had 
prevailed in the camp, there were no instances of individual priva¬ 
tion ; for although the hide and the tongue of the buffalo belongs by 
exclusive right to the hunter who has killed it, yet any one else is 
equally entitled to help himself from the rest of the carcass. Thus 
the weak, the aged and even the indolent come in for a share of the 
spoils, and many a helpless old woman, who would otherwise perish 
from starvation, is sustained in profuse abundance. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, late in the afternoon, the camp broke 
up, with the usual tumult and confusion, and we were all moving 
once more, on horseback and on foot, over the plains. We advanced 
however but a few miles. The old men, who during the whole march 
had been stoutly striding along on foot in front of the people, now 
seated themselves in a circle on the ground, while all the families erect¬ 
ing their lodges in the prescribed order around them, formed the usual 
great circle of the camp; meanwhile these village patriarchs sat 
smoking and talking on the ground. I threw my bridle to Raymond, 
and sat down as usual along with them. There was none of that 
reserve and apparent dignity which an Indian always assumes when 
in council, or in the presence of white men whom he distrusts. The 
party, on the contrary, was an extremely merry one, and as in a social 
circle of a quite different character, 4 if there was not much wit, there 
was at least a great deal of laughter.’ 

When the first pipe was smoked out, I rose and withdrew to the 
lodge of my host. Here I was stooping, in the act of taking off my 
powder-hom and bullet-pouch, when suddenly, and close at hand, 
pealing loud and shrill, and in right good earnest, came the terrific yell 
of the war-whoop. Kongra-Tonga’s squaw snatched up her youngest 
child, and ran out of the lodge. I followed, and found the whole vil¬ 
lage in confusion, resounding with cries and yells. The circle of old 
men in the centre had vanished. The warriors with glittering eyes 
came darting, their weapons in their hands, out of the low openings 
of the lodges, and running with wild yells toward the farther end of 
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the vill&ge. Advancing a few rods in that direction, I saw a crowd 
of savages in furious agitation, while others ran up on every side to 
add to the confusion. Just then I distinguished the voices of Ray¬ 
mond and Reynal, shouting to me from a little distance, and looking 
back, I saw the latter with his rifle in his hand, standing on the farther 
bank of a little stream that ran along the outskirts of the camp. He 
Was calling to Raymond and myself to come over and join him, and 
Raymond, with his usual deliberate gait and stolid countenance, was 
already moving in that direction, and shouting to me to follow. 

This was clearly the wisest course, unless I wished to involve my¬ 
self in the fray ; so I turned to go, but just then a pair of little keen 
eyes, gleaming like a snake’s, and an aged familiar countenance was 
thrust from the opening of a neighboring lodge, and out bolted old 
Mene Seela, full of fight, clutching his bow and arrows in one hand 
and his knife in the other. At that inBtant he tripped, and fell spraw¬ 
ling on his face, while his weapons flew scattering away in eveiy di¬ 
rection. The women with loud screams were hurrying with their 
children in their arms to place them out of danger, and 1 observed 
some hastening to prevent mischief, by carrying away all the weapons 
they could lay hands on. On a rising ground close to the camp stood 
a line of old women singing a medicine-song to allay the tumult. As 
I approached the side of the brook, I heard separate gun-shots be¬ 
hind me, and turning back I saw that the crowd had separated into 
two long lines of naked warriors confronting each other at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and veiling and jumping about like devils incarnate, to 
dodge the shot of their adversaries, while they discharged bullets and 
arrows against each other. At the same time certain sharp, humming 
sounds in the air over my head, like the flight of beetles on a summer 
evening, warned me that the danger was not wholly confined to the 
immediate scene of the fray. So wading through the brook I joined 
Reynal and Raymond, and we sat down on the grass, in the posture 
6f mi armed neutrality, to watch the result. 

Happily it may be for ourselves, though quite contrary to our ex¬ 
pectation, the disturbance was quelled almost as soon as it had com¬ 
menced. When I looked again, the combatants were once more 
mingled together in a mass. Though wild yells sounded occasionally 
from the throng, the firing had entirely ceased, and I observed five or 
six persons moving busily about, as if acting the part of peace-makers. 
One of the village heralds or criers proclaimed in a loud voice some¬ 
thing which my two companions were too much engrossed in their 
6wn observations, to translate for me. The crowd began to disperse, 
though many a deep-set black eye still glittered with an unnatural 
lustre, as the warrioTs slowly withdrew to their lodges. This fortu¬ 
nate suppression of the disturbance was owing to a few of the old 
men, less pugnacious than Mene Seela, who boldly ran in between the 
combatants, and aided by some of the * soldiers,’ or Indian police, suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting their object. 

It seemed very strange to me that although many arrows and bul¬ 
lets were discharged, no one was mortally hurt, and I could only ac¬ 
count for this by the fact that both the marksman and the object of his 
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aim were leaping about incessantly during the whole time. By far 
the greater part of the villagers had joined in the fray, for although 
there were not more than a dozen guns in the whole camp, I heard 
at least eight or ten shots fired. 

In a quarter of an hour all was comparatively quiet. A large cir¬ 
cle of warriors was again seated in the centre of the village, but this 
time I did not venture to join them, because I could see that the pipe, 
contrary to the usual order, was passing from the left hand to the right 
around the circle; a sure sign that a * medicine-smoke* of reconcilia¬ 
tion was going forward, and that a white man would be an unwelcome 
intruder. When I again entered the still agitated camp it was nearly 
dark, and mournful cries, howls and wailings resounded far and near 
from scores of female voices. Whether these had any connection 
with the late disturbance, or were merely lamentations for relatives 
slain in some former war expeditions, I could not distinctly asceitain. 

To inquire too closely into the cause of the quarrel was by no 
means prudent, and it was not until some time after that I discovered 
what had given rise to it. Among the Dahcotah there are many as¬ 
sociations, or fraternities, connected with the purposes of their super¬ 
stitions, their warfare, or their social life. Among the rest there was 
one called ‘ The Arrow-Breakers,* now in a great measure disbanded 
and dispersed. In the village there were however four men belong¬ 
ing to it, distinguished by the peculiar arrangement of their hair, 
which rose in a high bristling mass above their foreheads, adding 
greatly to their apparent height, and giving them a most ferocious 
appearance. The principal among them was the Mad Wolf, a war¬ 
rior of remarkable size and strength, great courage, and the fierce¬ 
ness of a demon. I had always looked upon him as the most dan¬ 
gerous man in the village; and though he often invited me to feasts, 
I never entered his lodge unarmed. The Mad Wolf had taken a 
fancy to a fine horse belonging to another Indian, who was called 
the Tall Bear; and anxious to get the animal into his possession, he 
made the owner a present of another horse, nearly equal in value. 
According to the customs of the Dahcotah, the acceptance of this 
gift involved a sort of obligation to make an equivalent return; and 
the Tall Bear well understood that the other had in view the obtain¬ 
ing of his favorite buffalo-horse. He however accepted the present 
without a word of thanks, and having picketed the horse before his 
lodge, he suffered day after day to elapse without making the ex¬ 
pected return. The Mad Wolf .grew impatient and angry; and at 
last, seeing that his bounty was not likely to produce the desired re¬ 
sult, he resolved to reclaim it. So this evening, as soon as the village 
was encamped, he went to the lodge of the Tall Bear, seized upon 
the horse that he had given him, and led him away. At this the Tall 
Bear broke into one of those fits of sullen rage not uncommon among 
the Indians. He ran up to the unfortunate horse, and gave him three 
mortal stabs with his knife. Quick as lightning the Mad Wolf drew 
his bow to its utmost tension, and held the arrow quivering close to 
the breast of his adversary. The Tall Bear, as the Indians who 
were near him said, stood with his bloody knife in his hand, facing 
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the assailant with the utmost calmness. Some of his friends and 
relatives, seeing his danger, ran hastily to his assistance. The re¬ 
maining three Arrow-Breakers, on the other hand, came to the aid 
of their associate. Many of their friends joined them, the war-cry 
was raised on a sudden, and the tumult became general. 

The 4 soldiers* who lent their timely aid in putting it down, are by 
far the most important executive functionaries in an Indian village. 
The office is one of considerable honor, being confided only to men 
of courage and repute; and deriving their authority from the old men 
and chief warriors of the village, who elect them in councils occa¬ 
sionally convened for the purpose, they can exercise a degree of 
authority which no one else in the village would dare to assume. 
While very few Ogilallah chiefs could venture without instant jeo¬ 
pardy of their lives to strike or lay hands upon the meanest of their 
people, the * soldiers/ in the discharge of their approprite functions, 
have full license to make use of these and similar acts of coercion. 


THE BLACK HILLS. 

1 To ait on rocka, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

Or slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And human foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 

This is not solitude; 'tis but to hold 
Commune with nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled.' 

Cuil.dk Harold. 

We travelled eastward for two days, and then the gloomy ridges 
of the Black Hills rose up before us. The village passed along for 
some miles beneath their declivities, trailing out to a great length 
over the arid prairie, or winding at times among small detached hills 
of wild and distorted shapes. Turning sharply to the left, we en¬ 
tered a wide defile of the mountains, down the bottom of which a 
brook came winding, lined with tall rank grass and dense copses, 
amid which were hidden many beaver-dams and lodges. We passed 
along between two lines of high precipices and rocks, piled in utter 
disorder one upon another, and with scarcely a tree or a bush or a 
clump of grass to veil their nakedness. The restless Indian boys 
were wandering along their edges and clambering up and down their 
rugged sides, and sometimes a group of them would stand on the 
verge of a cliff and look down on the wild array as it passed in re¬ 
view beneath them. As we advanced, the passage grew more nar¬ 
row ; then it suddenly expanded into a round, grassy meadow, com¬ 
pletely encompassed by towering mountains ; and here the families 
stopped as they came up in turn, and the camp rose like magic. 

The lodges were hardly erected when, with their usual precipita¬ 
tion, the Indians set about accomplishing the object that had brought 
them there; that is, the obtaining poles for supporting their new 
lodges. Half the population, men, women and boys, mounted their 
horses and set out for the interior of the mountains. As they rode 
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scattering at full gallop over the shingly rocks and into the dark 
opening of the defile beyond, I thought I had never read or dreamed 
of a wilder or more picturesque cavalcade. We passed between 
precipices more than a thousand feet high, sharp and splintering at 
the tops, their sides beetling over the defile or descending in abrupt 
declivities, bristling with black fir-trees. On our left they rose close 
to us like a wall, but on the right a winding brook with a narrow 
strip of marshy soil intervened between us and them. The stream 
was clogged with old beaver*dams, and spread frequently into wide 
pools. There were dense bushes and many dead and blasted trees 
along its course, though frequently nothing remained but stumps cut 
close to the ground by the beaver, and marked with the sharp chisel¬ 
like teeth of those indefatigable laborers. Sometimes we were diving 
among thick trees, and then emerging upon open spots, over which, 
Indian-like, all galloped at full speed. -As Pauline bounded over the 
rocks I felt her saddle-girth slipping, and alighted to draw it tighter; 
when the whole array swept past me in a moment, the women with 
their gaudy ornaments tinkling as they rode, the men whooping and 
laughing and lashing forwar d their shaggy horses. Two black-tailed 
deer bounded away among the rocks; Raymond shot at them from 
horseback; the sharp report of his rifle was answered by another 
equally sharp from the opposing cliffs, and then the echoes, leaping 
in rapid succession from side to side of the rocky defile, died away 
rattling far amid the mountains. 

After having ridden in this manner for six or eight miles, the ap¬ 
pearance of the scene began to change, and all the declivities around 
us were densely covered with forests of tall, slender pine-trees. The 
Indians began to fall off to the light and left, and dispersed themselves 
with their hatchets and knives among these woods, to cut the poles 
which they had come to seek. Soon I was left almost alone ; but in 
the deep stillness of those lonely mountains the stroke of hatchets 
and the sound of voices might be heard from far and near. 

Reynal, who imitated the Indians in their habits as w ell as the worst 
features of their character, had killed buffalo enough to make a lodge 
for himself and his squaw, and now he was eager to get the poles 
necessary to complete it. He asked me to let Raymond go with him, 
and assist in the work. I assented, and the two men immediately en¬ 
tered the thickest part of the wood. Having left my horse in Ray¬ 
mond’s keeping, I began to climb the mountain. I was weak and 
weary, and made slow progress, often pausing to rest, but after an 
hour had elapsed, I gained a commanding height, whence the little 
valley out of which I had climbed seemed like a deep, dark gulf, 
though the inaccessible peak of the mountain was still towering to a 
much greater distance above me. Objects familiar from childhood 
surrounded me; crags and rocks, a black and sullen brook that gur¬ 
gled with a hollow voice deep among their crevices, a wood of mossy 
distorted trees clinging to the mountain side, and prostrate trunks 
flung down by age and storms, scattered among the rocks, or damming 
the foaming waters of the little brook. The objects were the same, 
yet they were thrown into a wilder and more startling scene, for the 
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black crags and the savage trees assumed a grim and threatening as¬ 
pect, and close across the valley the opposing mountain confronted 
me, rising from the gulf for thousands of feet, with its bare pinnacles 
and its ragged covering of pines, yet the scene was not without its 
milder features. As I ascended, I found frequent little grassy ter¬ 
races, and there was one of these close at hand, across which the brook 
was stealing, beneath the shade of scattered trees that seemed arti¬ 
ficially planted. Here I made a welcome discovery, no other than a 
bed of strawberries, with their white flowers and their red fruit, close 
nestled among the grass by the side of the brook, and I sat down by 
them, hailing them as old acquaintances ; for among those lonely and 
perilous mountains, they awakened delicious associations of the gar¬ 
dens and peaceful homes of far distant New-England. 

Yet wild as they were, these mountains were thickly peopled. As 
I climbed farther, I found the broad dusty paths marie by the elk, as 
they filed across the mountain side. The grass on all the terraces 
was trampled down by deer; there were numerous tracks of wolves, 
and in some of the rougher and more precipitous parts of the ascent, 
I found foot-prints somewhat different from any that I had ever seen, 
and which I took to be those of the Rocky Mountain sheep. I sat 
down upon a rock; there was a perfect stillness. No wind was stir¬ 
ring, and not even an insect could be heard. I recollected the danger 
of becoming lost in such a place, and the inevitable fate which must 
follow ; and therefore I fixed my eye upon one of the tallest pinna¬ 
cles of the opposite mountain. It rose sheer upright from the woods 
below, and by an extraordinary freak of nature, sustained aloft on its 
very summit a large loose rock. Such a land-mark could never be 
mistaken, and feeling once more secure, I began again to move for¬ 
ward. A white wolf jumped up from among some bushes, and leaped 
clumsily away; but he stopped for a moment, and turning back his 
head, looked at me intently with his keen eye and his grim bristling 
muzzle. I longed to take his scalp and carry it back with me to Bos¬ 
ton, as an appropriate trophy of the Black Hills, but before I could 
fire, the cowardly ruffian was gone among the rocks. Soon after I 
heard a rustling sound, with a cracking of twigs at a little distance, 
and I saw moving above the tall bushes the branching antlers of an 
elk. I was in the midst of a hunter's paradise. 

Such are the Black Hills, as I found them in July ; but they wear a 
different garb when winter sets in, when the broad boughs of the fir 
trees are bent to the ground by the load of snow, and the dark moun¬ 
tains are whitened with it. At that season the mountain-trappers, 
returned from their autnmn expeditions, often build their rude cabins 
in the midst of these solitudes, and live in abundance and luxury on 
the game that harbors there. I have heard swarthy and strong-limbed 
men relate, how with their tawny mistresses, and perhaps a few young 
Indian companions, they have spent months in total seclusion. They 
would dig pit-falls, and set traps for the white wolves, the sables, and 
the martens, and though through the whole night the awful chorus of 
the wolves would resound from the frozen mountains around them, 
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yet within their massive walls of logs they would lie in careless ease 
and comfort before the blazing fire, and in the morning shoot the elk 
and the deer from their very door. 


THE TEACHER. 

To teach the young, and walk at shining mom 
Mid the pure air, and Nature's harmonies 
Of bird and stream, unto the work that gives 
The light of knowledge, and at close of day 
Find the sweet rest that diligence deserves, 
And self-approval cheers, is less a toil 
Than privilege. 


But the intenser care 
That hath no interval, of him who shares 
His roof-tree with his pupils, and beholds 
Both at uprising and retiring hours, 

At board, and fireside, their observant glance 
Ever upon him, needeth full supplies 
Of grace divine. Yea, almost might he ask 
An angel’s wisdom, lest infirmity 
Or inadvertence, in those household hours 
When men unbend, might in that critic train 
Inspire disgust. 

Still, if his heart incline 
To view them as his children, and to bear 
With martyr’s patience, and to extirpate 
As conscience prompts ; and hope, when hope seems dead, 
As • ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye,' 

Doubt not he 'll reap a harvest either here 
Or in the Better Land. 


Let such be praised, 

And had in honor. For they do the work 
Deputed to the parent, still uncheered 
By that rich filial love, whose magic makes 
All burdens light And I have seen such care 
Crowned with enduring gratitude, though oft 
The boy unskilled to read the motive right 
That curbed a wayward impulse, might mistake 
Justice for tyranny, and so revolt, 

Darkening the promise of his earlier yean. 

Yet many a germ of tenderness hath birth 
From this familiar intercourse, that bears 
In young and generous natures, blessed fruit 
Of friendship for the Teacher, such as time, 
And hoary hairs impair not. 


Once I saw 

A nursery for the mind, 'mid rural shades 
Pleasantly wrapped, remote from tempting snares, 
Or interrupting sounds of city life. 

Within its walls, a spacious garden spread 
Where? each a little space might call his own, 
And stock at best he pleased, with fruit or flower, 
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Berry or salad. From an orchard near 
The ripening apples told of luscious treat 
At lengthened eve, when all should freely share. 
Forest and dale around gave fitting room 
For summer ramble, and the icy pool 
Responsive rang beneath the skater’s heel. 

These were for hours of sport, but ’neath the roof 
Study and discipline, with earnest sway 
Enforced their claims. 


One mom, a fair-haired lad 
Brought to the Master’s desk a folded note 
Of neat chirography, in ardent phrase 
Asking a holiday. 

The wintry storm 

Had long been raging, smiting night and day 
The moaning evergreens, but now, the sun 
Cast o’er the clear, cold vault of sparkling blue 
A compensating smile. Thus, inly cheered 
And strengthened by the coming of a guest 
Honored by all, who to the Master paid 
Brief visit; they adventured their request 
Unanimously signed. 

The Teacher’s heart 

Yearned to indulge them. But with features grave 
And policy of pausing speech, he asked 
Each, how his lessons fared, intent to make, 

If possible, the favor a reward, 

Or else, demurring conscience satisfy 
With promises of better things to come, 

Which many a young and fervent lip pronounced 
Right heartily. So, with paternal smile 
The boon he granted. 

Who the joy can tell, 

Unless the boyish nature he partake, 

That with electric flash from heart to heart, 

Thrilled at that lauded word ? 

With buoyant step 

The glad group gathered. Some, their route disclosed 
To a bold mount, whose palisaded head 
Mixed in dim distance with a silvery cloud, 

Intent to glean its crystals, and enrich 
Their cabinets with fossils. 


Some, alas! 

With gun, or belted quiver, told too plain 
Their hostile purpose ’gainst some sylvan spoil. 

To them, the observant dog delighted clung, 

And at each summons frisked with wilder zeal, 

Some to the saddle sprang, while others sped 
The rolling wheel to reach the neighboring town, 

And make the heart of friend or parent leap 
At their bright, brief ‘ good-morrow .’ 

Here and there, 

Amid the brisk pedestrian throng was seen 
The osier basket, ominous of good ; 

Well by the liberal matron’s kindness stored, 

While ruddy fruit, from pocket peeping*forth 
Bespoke wise forethought for the coming meal. 
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Even humbler natures seemed to share the joy, 

And quick, from perch to perch, the imprisoned bird 
Flitted with outspread wing, while shriller tones 
Gave vent to its impassioned melody. 

Then, at the chosen leader’s bugle-call, 

The exploring troop set forth, as full of glee 
As sport, and the elastic play of limbs, 

And the free spirit of the woods, could make 
The healthful heart. Would that the pensive eye 
Of many a distant mother now might glance 
Upon her graceful and glad-hearted boy, 

For whom so oft it gusheth in the prayer 
That hath no words. 

Oh Teacher ! it is well 
To mingle sunbeams with the seed that sows 
The immortal mind. Damp sorrow’s moody mist 
Doth quell the aspiring thought, and steal away 
Childhood’s young wealth of happiness, that God 
Gave as its birthright. Strive to blend the glow 
Of gladness with thy discipline, and urge 
Duty by love. Remember how the blood 
Coursed through thine own quick veins, when life was new, 
Nor make the isthmus, ’tween the boy and man 
A bridge of sighs ! v 


ODDS AND ENDS OF LIFE. 


nr 


A RAlintfR 


Man, philosophically considered, is but a traveller; and he who 
lounges lazily on the road-side, exhaling his existence beneath the 
roof that sheltered him at his birth, expires before half his journey 
is done. Essayists have portrayed the moving passions of the soul 
which rule and guide mankind in the race of life; artists have drawn 
with masterly skill glowing landscapes and happy rural scenes; but 
these are mere outpourings of the imagination. To the cosmopolite 
these things are familiar, every-day associations, mere epochs to mark 
the advent of hours. He meets with characters that seldom break 
upon the monotonous quiet of a neighborhood, or penetrate the hal¬ 
lowed circle of the family fire-side. He encounters life in its reali¬ 
ties, its varied mutations, its sunshines and storms, and judges it un¬ 
biased by the cold distrust of those who, from the retired shades of 
home, gaze through the * narrow windows of their minds’ out upon 
the busy world. With me the love of novelty and change has always 
been so strong, that, guided by its dictates, I have wandered much; 
gaining an insight into the moving springs of life, and meeting with 
many odd adventures incident to a rambling existence. With the 
reader’s patience, I will endeavor to jot down a few of these, some 
of which will be grave and others gay : I begin with 
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•THE MAN WITH THE WONDERFUL NOSE.’ 

Returning from an eastern tour, some years since, I met with an 
eccentric individual as a stage-coach companion, whose laughable 
follies were the best part of his character. In his manners he united 
many strange incongruities, joining the suasive politeness of a French¬ 
man to the phlegmatic seriousness of a Dutch burgomaster. His spi¬ 
rits, like the temperature of this changeable climate, underwent many 
rapid fluctuations; to use an old and trite saw, ‘ They,were either 
on the mountain’s top or down in the valley.’ Another of his multi¬ 
tude of strange qualities was a peculiar tact of forming acquaintances. 
While the coach would stop to change, which every gourmand and 
friend of good living have cause to know is vexatiously short, he 
would be quite familiar with the whole household, from the landlady 
down to the kitchen-maid; and yet his advances were made with so 
much humor and originality, (and when do these qualities fail to win ?) 
that no offence was taken ; on the contrary, were encouraged, and 
met with reciprocal frankness. He bustled through the inn, with 
such remarks as * I am a queer sort of a fellow,’ * You must n’t mind 
me;’ flattered the girls, praised the premises to the landlord, and 
with a side-glance at the landlady, remarked the exceeding neatness 
of the rooms. 

In the stage-coach he was the whole soul and humor of the com¬ 
pany, enlivening the tediousness of the journey by his many droll 
remarks and strange whimsicalities. As an appendage to his travel¬ 
ling wardrobe he had a false nose, of exceeding neat workmanship, 
fitting extremely close; and such a nose !—heaven forfend that ever 
the 4 human face divine’ should have such a handle ! It was about 
three inches long, of enormous bulk, and terminating with a fish-hook 
point. This he usually put on when passing through the numberless 
villages scattered along our route; and when he thrust his head out 
of the stage-window, such a staring as he would create was a cir¬ 
cumstance among the gossips. The deception was so complete that 
we, his fellow-passengers, could scarce discover the junction of the 
nose ideal with the face real. 

While nearing the beautiful little town of W-, in Ohio, he put 

on his false nose, and projected his proboscis out of the coach-window, 
staring at every traveller we met or passed. Eyes, hands and mouth 
were put in requisition by the astonished and bewildered natives. 
One horseman, in particular, in passing caught a partial glimpse of 
the wonderful nose ; wonder-struck, he wheeled round and re-passed 
us, stopped and let us get ahead again, rode by at full gallop, and in 
this manner followed us to town. During this ludicrous scene the 
whole company were convulsed with laughter at the fellow’s strange 
amazement, but the imperturbable gravity of our friend was scarce 
disturbed; and if he smiled it only rendered the sight more humor¬ 
ous. His smile seemed as mockery with such a tremendous precipice 
of a nose hanging over him. 

As we entered the village the windows flew up, and dame and 
daughter, father and son, rushed out to catch a glimpse of the won- 
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derful nose. It forcibly reminded me of the description of John 
Gilpin’s famous entree into Ware. The stage stopped at the tavern, 
and our worthy friend instantly doffed his nose, and walked with 
consummate nonchalance into the bar-room. In a few moments our 
wonder-stricken horseman arrived, and the whole town, agog, came 
flocking to the inn to see * the man who had got the all-fired big nose !’ 
One strapping countryman walked impatiently up to the landlord, 
and giving him a slap on the shoulder that would have annihilated 
a common man, demanded a sight of ‘ the stranger with the almighty 
nose !’ The landlord, ignorant of his meaning, looked surprised at 
the demand; but the countryman, nothing abashed, turned to our 
party, and in a stentorian voice called out: * I say, strangers, when 
are you going to show ? I ’ve got a bit to give you for a sight; for if 
I ever saw such a nose before, may I be doubled up and laid on a high 
shelf! Why, the picter in the almanac is a fool to it !’ 

Perceiving the complete success of our friend's metamorphosis, 
and instigated by the love of adventure, we determined, with his as¬ 
sistance, to carry on the joke, and actually exhibit him. He readily 
agreed to the proposition, and retired to another room to put on his 
nose, while we, with mock gravity, informed the crowd collected 
around us that we had not intended to show, but as the wish of the 
public was always law with us, we would gratify their curiosity with 
a sight of the ‘ greatest natural wonder of modern times.' To pre¬ 
vent too near an approach for inspection, we also informed the crowd 
that his disposition was so morose and petulant that they would have 
to be content with a sight of him as exhibited from the second-story 
window of the tavern at which we were stopping. 

The bar-room was soon disgorged of its motley and crowded audi¬ 
tory, eager to have a view of the man with the wonderful nose . Our 
eccentric actor made his appearance at the window, held by two of 
us, and screwed his face into all sorts of strange grimaces at the gaping 
crowd in the street. The scene was one of those indescribable ex¬ 
hibitions of wonder, fear, laughter, and mingling of controlling pas¬ 
sions, which the pencil of Hogarth alone has ever succeeded in trans¬ 
ferring to canvass. 

• Crimini-gemini, what a nose !’ sung out one of the crowd. 

1 Bring on your elephants’ trunks !’ rejoined another. A toothless 
old woman, struck perfectly aghast at a sight it had never been her 
lot to witness before, fairly screamed, * My goodness, what a nose ! 
did you ever see such a nose, Betsey V 

All the while our friend contributed by the strange contortions of 
his features to increase the wonder and curiosity of this ludicrous 
scene, and the crowd kept constantly expressing their surprise in loud 
and pointed remarks. How long the farce might have been prolonged 
with effect, I know not, as the prompter’s call, in the sound of the 
driver’s horn, compelled us to drop the curtain ; and, between his two 
keepers, our masked friend was hurried to the coach. A few minutes 
sufficed to whirl us away from the scene of our laughable adventure. 
The crowd in the village were all agog when we left; and if this der 
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scription should meet their eyes, no doubt they will remember with 
astonishment the Man with ike Wonderful Nose ! 

A SCENE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The early Pioneers of the West were a brave and fearless race, 
formed for the peculiar exigencies of the times, and for the perils 
which beset the early settlement of this favored portion of our land. 
They roamed her boundless forests, and grappled with the wild deni¬ 
zens of her woods — who fought with the desperation of despair for 
the birth-right they felt was departing from them forever — until suc¬ 
cess crowned their efforts. They left their homes far away, beyond the 
Alleghany’s slope, (where, though poverty pressed with its heavy 
hand, they dwelt in peace,) to seek in the fertile West an abiding 
place for themselves and their children. Brave hearts and iron frames 
were needed for the perilous task; and the history of fhose early 
times shows that they possessed all these requisites. In their labori¬ 
ous and dangerous duties they were ably seconded by their wives, 
daughters ana sonB, who shared with them in their perils and exulted 
in their success. A reference to the annals of those times will exhibit 
traits of female heroism almost without parallel in the world's his¬ 
tory. 

I have listened to the stories of the old men of the West, who with 
the garrulity of age, traversed the scenes of their exploits, and re¬ 
hearsed the incidents and dangers of the settlement of the shades of 
its primeval and unbroken forests. Listening, I have learned to love 
the self-sacrificing spirit of these hardy men, which induced them to 
endure privations, disheartening and crushing in their character, with 
nothing to cheer them but the ultimate hope that those who were to 
follow would enjoy in peace the fruits of their toil. The social and 
brotherly affection exhibited by the pioneera was the offspring of a 
common danger. We find instances of self-devotion and neighborly 
kindness recorded of those times which we may now look for in vain. 

Old Charley V-came to the West, with the early emigrants, 

and having left the shores of the Old World to escape the miseries of a 
densely crowded population, he determined to find in the umbrageous 
forests and incipient cities of the West a theatre for his efforts, where 
he might rise with the mass and grow with its vigorous growth. Pos¬ 
sessing an indomitable resolution, perils deterred him not in the pur¬ 
suit of traffic and gain, and his adventures in his frequent joumeymgs 
would fill a volume. I will endeavor to give, as nearly as possible m 
his own language, his description of an adventure which oefel him, 
while returning alone from Wayne’s army to Cincinnati: 

* I had left the army alone, having disposed of my stock of goods 
and horses, to traverse the vast woods that lay between my point of 
starting and Fort Washington. A great portion of my journey was 
completed in safety, and I was congratulating myself on a speedy ter¬ 
mination of my lonesome march. On the evening of my last day’s 
travel I was so near the Fort that I concluded to push on and reach 
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it by day-light, as the night time was safer from danger by the savages. 
About midnight I reached a dense wood, between Fort Coleraine and 
my point of destination, and was urging my jaded horse to pass its 
dark and gloomy path. Suddenly he stopped, and refused to proceed 
any farther. He trembled and snorted as though some great danger 
lay in the path; and finding it useless to urge him on, I dismounted, 
determining to ascertain the cause of the alarm. I saw, some rods 
before me, a white object lying in the path, which I supposed to be the 
cause, and I crept cautiously forward to discover what it was. It had 
no defined shape, but lay motionless in the path. Approaching near 
it, I called out in a low tone, * Who *8 there V No answer being re¬ 
turned, I sprang forward and grasped — a cold and rigid corpse, 
dressed in the habiliments of the grave ! A rough Coffin enclosed the 
form, which only served to increase the mystery. Though my per¬ 
sonal bravery has never been questioned, I must confess that at the 
moment a cowardly fear made die big drops of sweat start from my 
chilled flesh, and terror unnerved my limbs like a stroke of palsy. 
My horse like his master, stood trembling in the presence of the un¬ 
buried dead, in the dark gloom of that lonely wood. ‘ How came it 
there, and by what mysterious agency V I asked myself; but no 
satisfactory answer was suggested to my mind. Just enough of voli¬ 
tion and sense remained in me, to lead my horse on one side of the 
beaten path, past the dread object; when, having mounted him, his 
terror seemed to lend him wings, so fast did he fly over the ground. 

* Day-light found me at Fort Washington; and the strangeness of 
my adventure was soon explained. A man named Hunt had been 
murdered by the Indians at the siege of Fort Coleraine; he had been 
taken prisoner while hunting, and was offered his life if he would in¬ 
duce the garrison to surrender. The noble martyr would not take 
the boon, precious as it was, on such tertns, and a barbarous death was 
inflicted upon him in full sight of the garrison. They then left; and 
his remains were enclosed in a rude coffin, and in charge of a few of 
the garrison, sent for interment to Fort Washington, where his rela¬ 
tives resided. On the route they were attacked by another party of 
savages, and forced to abandon their charge; and thus it was that I 
had met with his corpse in the wilderness. Many years have elapsed 
since then, and many the danger I have met and battled with ; but 
never was I moved by cowardice as I was on that dreadful night/ D . 


REMEUBRAKCBS: A FRAGMENT. 

Oh I toy, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

With thou , sweet mourner t at my stone appear, 

And sooth my parted spirit, lingering near! 

Say, wilt thou coma at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed; 

With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last fsrewell I left behind ? 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all my love and all my wo t 
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SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


8T iKHi MART TRBZUAK. 


f 

We come ! we come! and we chase the gloom 
From the poet’s dim and lonely room ; 

We will look in his heart with our dewy eyes. 

Till feelings long buried shall thence arise ; 

With our perfume sweet we Will fill the air, 

Till he knows it to be our voiceless prayer; 

And his soul shall be moved with ours to rise 
In a grateful prayer through the twilight skies. 

We come! we come! Should he look on us now 
With a heavy heart, or a clouded brow, 

We will whisper of places where late we stood, 
Some close by the stream, some deep in the wood ; 
Places like those that charmed his view , 

In the sunny hours that his childhood knew; 

Till his eyes shall be filled with pleasant tears 
At the sweet and thrilling tale he hears. 

No mortal has charged our bright leaves now 
With message of love, or passionate vow; 

We come to speak to the poet’s heart 
Sweet things that the angels to flowers impart; 
We come that our song for a while may win 
His thoughts from sorrow and care and sin; 

May stir in his heart the deepest well, 

Till its moving waters his bosom swell, 

And his harp with a theme more lofty rings 
Than ever as yet has thrilled its strings. 

*T is for this we come, all crowned with dew 
t)h ! would that the poet only knew 
That the pearly drops on each flow’ret’s head 
Are the tears by angels nightly shed! 

Tears that his guardian-angels weep 

For his purity lost, for the passions that sweep, 

Impure and uncurbed, o’er his darkened soul', 

And enslave his mind with their strong control, 
And destroy his harp’s melodious tone, 

Till its power to move the soul has flown; 

Till, affrighted and grieving, the spirit of love 
Has flown away, like a startled dove 
That has sought in vain for a tranquil rest 
In the stormy world of his troubled breast I 

O, would that now, while his footsteps stray 
So far, alas ! from the heavenward way, 

He knew that those guardian-angels still 
Watch over to shield him from every ill; 

They bend o’er him now on their snowy wings, 

His spirit thrills to their whisperings: 
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They watch for the tear that shall fill his eye; 

It falls, and they bear it beyond the sky, 

Away! away! — ’t is an offering sweet, 

To lay at his heavenly Father’s feet; 

*T is a blessed drop from a fountain pure, 

Its depths long sealed, and its light obscure, 

Which, clear as at firet on his glad birth-day, 

Shall wash from his soul each stain away. 

Our mission is now fulfilled; our song 

Hath roused pure thoughts that had slumbered long ; 

Hath drawn from his eyes the awakened tear, 

First shed from the sky like a dew-drop clear, 

Which in its own pure liquid light 

Shall shine as a star in the heavens to-night. 

Poet, farewell! on thy throbbing heart 
Let us lie and feel how pure thou art; 

How blessed now, and how sincere, 

To love how true, and to love how dear : 

Oh, thus on thy peacefully-heaving breast 
What bliss to be gently rocked to rest! 

We breathe for thee our latest sigh — 

We have lived for thee, and for thee we die! 


‘GENTLE WILLIE:* A SKETCH. 


BI SUSAN PINUAH. 


4 Once upon a time’ there lived a farmer, and he had a son named 
Willie: indeed, he had four sons, but it is of Willie alone we would 
speak. Willie was a fair boy, of some thirteen summers, and the 
country people were wont to say, 4 ’T was a pity he had not been a 
girl ; 9 and in good truth he did look like one, with his fair hair parted 
on his forehead, and his blue eyes full of dreamy sadness. His mo¬ 
tions were quiet and graceful; every one loved him, and they called 
him 4 Gentle Willie.' Willie was sent to school with his brothers, 
and he learned soon to read and write ; but when they put the pon¬ 
derous tomes of history and the graver studies in his hands, his me¬ 
mory seemed to desert him; not one word could he learn. His 
parents and teachers marvelled and scolded, but Willie cared not 
He would borrow from the country-people all the fairy legends he 
could find, and spend the winter evenings by his father’s hearth, 
poring over the books. Nothing could divert his attention. In 
the long bright hours of summer, when his school-fellows were at 
play, he would wander away to the still green wood, where the 
bright waters went singing amid the soft leaves, and the sweet flow¬ 
ers that stooped to bathe in its bosom, and the glad sunshine fell in 
golden flakes on the velvet sod. He would lie on the turf and gaze 
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down into the clear stream, and listen to the ripple of the water on 
the leaves, like the chiming of tiny silver bells; and in the still, 
moonlight nights he would gaze on the stars and the moon for hours, 
until the people wlu^ passed would look up too, and wonder what be 
saw strange; for the iiioon had looked the same ever since they could 
remember. But Willie was a good boy, and loved his mother dearly. 
He would bring an armful of wood or a bucket of water, and help 
his brothers; but the moment his task was done he stole away to the 
woods again, and would linger there for hours. 

One lovely summer day, at the quiet hour of noon, the boy went 
to the woods alone, and as he listened to the hum of the insects and 
looked down upon the clear stream, that lay like a silver mirror in its 
emerald frame, studded with water-lilies and violets, he thought of 
all the legends he had read, and strange and beautiful images rose in 
his mind, and visions of fairy-land floated before him; and he thought 
how delightful it was to be a fairy; to dive id a pearl shell beneath 
the bright waters, to float through the air with the birds, and sip the 
dew from the cups of opening flowers; and involuntarily he wished 
he were one of them. Even as he thought, a breeze laden with per¬ 
fume floated over him, and he felt himself borne away on an invisible 
wing; a soft dreaminess fell upon his senses, and he slept 

When he awoke, he found himself lying on a rose-covered bank, 
and at his feet murmured a stream, even fairer than that which rip¬ 
pled through his own green wood ; myriads of tiny fishes sported m 
its waters and flashed and sparkled in the sunlight like living gems; 
the breeze was laden with the breath of many flowers, and numbers 
of forms, habited in robes of azure and purple, that seemed stolen 
from the skies, floated on the air. Willie gazed around him with de¬ 
light, for he knew he was in fairy-land; and as the consciousness 
stole over his mind, he felt himself floating along with the rest, habited 
in a robe of sunlight, and of fairy form. Willie revelled in the con¬ 
sciousness of a new existence, and with a thrill of delight felt him¬ 
self borne upward on the summer air. He listened to the plashing 
of the waterfall that went shouting in silver tones over the rocks in a 
mossy dell; and he sailed down its tide on a sparkling bubble, and 
ere it burst went soaring away among the flowers, and swung by 
their slender stems until they bent to the stream, and their fair leaves 
were scattered on its bosom. And when the glorious night came on t 
he winged his flight above, where the stars smiled brightly upon him; 
but though their light shone more purely, and he fancied he heard 
the music of the spheres, yet the distance was immeasurable, and 
Willie was fain to return and sleep upon his couch of rose-leaves. 
For three days Willie revelled in delight; the passing wind and the 
bending grass had each a voice for him; a book of beauty was open 
before nim, and delightedly did he linger over its pages. 

The last glow of sunset was fading from the tree-tops, and Willie 
reclined on a bank of flowers; when slowly, as if awaking from s 
dream, the memory of the past came back to him: and as he cast his 
eyes upon the stream before him, he saw his own form reflected in its 
waters, and he felt that the fairy charm was broken. As he mused 
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sadly, a sweet silvery voice, that seemed to float upon the air, so softly 
did its low cadence rise and fall, spoke these words : 

4 Mortal, for three days thou has dwelt amid the beauties of fairy¬ 
land, and now thou must depart, never to return j for none may enter 
here save those untouched by sorrow and unknown to sin; yet be 
not saddened, for of the many who have shared these delights few 
Demember them, but as a dim vision of their childhood; but to thee , 
a precious gift is vouchsafed; though thou mayst not return to the 
fairy-land of innocence, its memory shall dwell with thee forever, 
and its beauties brighten in the distance; thy mind shall be stored 
with beautiful images, and its memories shall serve to gild the fiiture/ 
Even as he spoke, the sweet voice died away ; and while the tones 
were yet ringing in his ears, Willie found himself lying in his own 
favorite haunt; the stream was singing on its way, and the pale stars 
were seating themselves one by one on their thrones in the firmament 
of Heaven. For a few moments Willie was bewildered; but gradu¬ 
ally his senses returned, and he wended his way thoughtfully toward 
his home. 

Years passed on, and Willie became a man. He went forth into 
the world, and mingled with the grave and gay ; but the prophecy 
of the fairy was fulfilled; for never amid all the bustle of the cnang- 
ing scenes in life was that dream of fairy-land forgotten. Its remem¬ 
brance filled his mind with beautiful forms. The bright creation of 
poetry had been visibly portrayed to him; and when the world lav¬ 
ished its adulation and praises at his feet, and crowned him the child 
of genius, he felt that to that glorious vision of his boyhood he owed 
the bright and glowing imaginings which had won for him earth’s 
applause, and made him a poet. 


stanzas: thoughts on the past. 


•Th*r* are some momenta, in thla lone and desolate world of onra, that will repay the toll of strug¬ 
gling through Uaem; They come upon the mind like aome wild strain of distant music, when or where 
wc know not apd their soond though brief is boundless.' Hallscs. 


There are moments which come and pass by, 
And leave the impression of sorrow; 

And are thought of with only a sigh, 

And a wish for a brighter to-morrow. 

But some moments there are, which once past, 
Well repay all the toil of our living; 

And our only regret is, they last 

But too short for the joy they are giving. 

Still they come on the mind like the sound 
Of some wild, distant music beguiling, 

So brief and so sweet! — yet’t is found 
That the impress is evermore smiling. 

March, 1847. 
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KNA8TER: AN ELEGY. 


' This elegy was originally written to rally a particular friend on hie attachment to German to¬ 
bacco and German literature. The tobacco chiefly smoked by philosophers in Germany is denomi¬ 
nated Kmastkr. At the time this poem was composed, the fragrant weed was sold in oovere. marked 
as low-priced tea. for the purpose of evading the laws. The subject did not appear considerable 
enough to excite the sympathy of the publio till I found that Professor Kotzkbuk had founded the 
distresses of a serious comedy on a similar incident. In bis 'Indians In England' he represents an 
amiable baronet overwhelmed with affliction from the want of a pot of porter and a pipe of tobacco. 
Convinced of my error by the approbation with which his work has been received. I have ventured 
to draw my elegy from the heap of my papers, and to produce it. with some slight alterations, and 
with the suppression of all personal allusions.' 


Deep in a den, conceal’d from Phoebus’ beams, 

Where neighb’ring Irwell leads his sable streams, 

Where misty dye-rooms fragrant scents bestow, 

And fires more fierce than love forever glow; 

Damcetas sate; his drooping head, opprest 
By heayy care, bong sullen on his breast: 

His idle pipe was thrown neglected by, 

His books were tumbled, and his curls awry. 

Beneath, the furnace sigh’d in thicker smoke, 

Each loom returned his groans with double stroke; 

In mournful heaps around his fossils lay, 

And each sad crystal shot a watery ray. 

‘ Ah! what,* he cried, ‘ avails an honor’d place, 

Or what the praise of learning's hectic race ? 

In vain, to boast my well-instructed eyes, 

I dip in buckets, or in baskets rise: 

Now plung’d, like Hob, to sprawl in dirty wells, 

Now bent, with demon forms, in murky cells, 

Or where columnar salt enchants the soul, 

Or starry roofs enrich the northern hole: 

Not me th’ adjacent furnace can delight, 

That cheers with chemic gleam the languid night; 

In vain my crystals boast their angles true, 

In vain my port presents the genuine hue: 

Nor span nor wine my spirits can restore, 

My Knaster’s out, and pleasure is no more ! 

To German books for refuge shall I fly ? 

Without my Knaster these no bliss supply. 

Here in light tomes grave Meiners, prone to pore, 

Like thin bank-notes, confines a weighty store ; 

Here Burgher’s muse, with ghostly terrors pale, 

Runs * hurry-skurry’* through her nursery-tale; 

* * Hurry-Skubrt one of the phrases by which some translators of Burgher’s ‘LGonore’ 
have attempted to convey an adequate impression of the energy and elegance of their original. 
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Here Huon loves, while wizard thundere roll, 
Here Gorgon-ScHiLLER petrifies the soul• 
Crell’s sooty chemists here their lights impart, 
Here Pallas, skill’d in every barbarous art. 


In vain to me each shining page is spread, 
Without tobacco ne’er composed, nor read. 
Who Knaster loves not,* be he doom’d to feed 
With Caffres foul, or suck Virginia’s weed! 


At mom I love segarB,t at noon admire 
The British Compound, pearly from the fire ; 
But Kn aster always ! Knaster is my song, 

In studious gloom or ’mid th’ assembly’s throng. 


Let Pompous Bruce describe in boastful style 
The wond’rods springs of fertilizing Nile ; 
tool! for so many restless years to roam, 

To drink such water as we find at home ! 


And know, to aid his long romantic dreams, 

That Nile arises — much like other streams: 

Far other streams let me discover here, 

Of yellow grog, or briskly sparkling beer! 

But more my glory, more my pride, to see 
My Knaster cas'd, with pious fraud, like tea; 

Glad soars the Muse, and crowing claps her wings, 
At my discovery, hid, like his, from kings. 


Some chase the fair, some dirty grubs employ, 
And some the ball and some the race enjoy: 
Cooper the courting sciences denies, 

And from their envied love to bleaching flies. 


Let serious fiddling nobler minds engage, 

Or dark black-letter charm the studious sage; 
I’d envy none their rattles, could I sit 
To feast on Knaster and Teutonic wit 


So, while I speak, the furnace-red decays, 

And coy by fits the modest moonbeam plays, 

Which through yon threatening clouds, that bode a shower, 
Just tips with tender light the old church tower: 


Now wheels {he doubtful bat in blundering rings, 
Now * Half-past ten!’ the doleful watchman sings. 
To-morrow Bower supplies my favorite store: 

My Knaster’s out — and I can watch no more! 


* 4 Qui Barium non odit,’ etc. 

t'lN spring the fields, in autumn, hills I love, 

At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 

But Delia always; absent from her sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight.’ Porr . 
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The Prose Writers of America : with an Introductory Survey of the Intellectual 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Country : with Portraits from Original Pic¬ 
tures. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Fifth Notice. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 

In passing from the writers of fiction to the historians and essayists, we are detained 
by the name of Mr. Irving, which shedding an equal lustre over all these departments, 
receives from all of them an equal reflection of honor; * focus at once of all the rayB 
of Fame.’ This eminent person ought ever to be followed by the respect and grati¬ 
tude of his countrymeri ; for he was the first who led American literature to the sym¬ 
pathies of the English people, and conciliated or commanded the deference and ap¬ 
plause of literary factions in that country, who, rivals in every thing, seemed especially 
to vie with each other in contempt for America. No man ever succeeded so perfectly 
in rendering literature delicious. Elevated, pure, of pervading refinement and chas¬ 
tity, his writings give us a pleasure which is almost sensuous, in its fulness and direct¬ 
ness. W.,hout apparent arts, without affectation or tricks, they fascinate, enchant, 
bewitch us. Subduing our affections, and reigning over them with an absolute power* 
they always command the respect of our taste, and receive the approbation of our 
judgment. The charm is obviously not the result of an assumed manner, an acquired 
style, or a contrived dress; but springs from a source in nature, and emanates from in¬ 
stinctive and essential gracefulness of temper and spirit and feeling: 

‘Illum, quidquid agit quoquo vestigia movit, 

Componet furtim subsequiturque Decor.’ 

The richness and delicacy of his fancy, the ethereal flow of his humor, which like 
the dew of summer refreshes and brightens every flower and leaf and branch; the 
constant and quiet good sense; the playfulness of temper which never betrays from deco¬ 
rum, and never beguiles from seriousness of purpose ; the familiarity mingled with 
native reserve ; the inborn elegance of mind which renders gayety dignified, and gives 
attraction to grief and sadness, and throws an atmosphere of interest around occasions 
the most barren ; all these combine to form a talent for agreeable writing, which in ex¬ 
tent and quality perhaps has never been exceeded. Through how wide a range, also, 
have these admirable resources of imagination and taste been exhibited in unfailing 
brilliance! With surprising versatility of character, this exquisite genius first yields 
to the spirit of the subject or scene, and then glorifies it with the illumination of its 
own glowing life. It becomes grotesque, and revels quaintly amid the burgomasters of 
New-Amsterdam; in the scenes of Moresco chivalry, it assumes the forms and colon 
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of imaginative passion ; at once gorgeous and delicate, and so perfectly as to become 
almost the express image of Saracenic character and art; in fhe lanes and parks of the 
merry England, it becomes simple, decent, homely; in all its tone and temper and intel¬ 
ligence, more English than England itself; a Chaucer in prose ; in the daring, dashing 
life of the west, who throws himself into the abandon of adventure with more genial 
earnestness than the Tourist of the Prairies ? 

In another sphere, this frolic spirit can assume, with native majesty, the buskined 
tread of the historian. Not only can he do justice to every subject, however peculiar 
or difficult, which is given to him, but he can write delightfully when he has no subject 
at all. * Astoria’ has always seemed to us to be the triumph of his skill; for the sub¬ 
ject there, if not nothing, was certainly worse than nothing. For purposes of romantic 
art and elegant literature, what theme could be more jejune and impracticable than 
the journal of a trading voyago to the Pacific, and a trading journey across the Rocky 
Mountains, by persons whose characters and objects and adventures had scarcely a 
ray of dignity or interest? Yet, by mere power of style, and mere grace of manner 
and embellishment, he has made the narrative as delightful as a tale of genii, and trans¬ 
formed the desert into a garden of fairy loveliness. Mr. Irving in fact possesses that 
natural fertility of sentiment, that delicate observation and selection, that truth of 
judgment and gentle animation, which supplied in Goldsmith the want of almost 
every qualification, and constitute a faculty of which it is correctly said that , 4 Nullum 
quod tetigit; non omavit’ 

Among American historians, we are glad to find that Mr. Griswold appreciates the 
supremacy of Prescott : 

‘ Mr. Prescott is undoubtedly entitled to a prominent place in the first rank of historians. 
With extraordinary industry he explores every source of information relating to his subjects, 
•nd with sagacity as remarkable decides between conflicting authorities and rejects improbable 
relations. His judgment of character is calm, comprehensive, and profoundly just. lie enters 
into the midst of an age, and with all its inlluences about him, estimates its actors and its deeds. 
His arrangement of tacts is always effective, and his style flowing, familiar, singularly transpa¬ 
rent, and innrked throughout with the most felicitous expressions. 

4 Whatever may be the comparative merits of the two great histories he has already published 
as intellectual etlorts, there is little room to doubt that 4 The Conquest of Mexico’ will continue 
to be the most popular. It is justly remarked in the Edinburgh Review, that, considered merely 
as a work of amusement, it will bear a favorable comparison with the best romnnccs in the lan¬ 
guage. The careful, judicious, and comprehensive essay on the Aztec civilization, with which 
it opens, is not inferior in interest to the wonderful drama to which it irf an epilogue. The scenery, 
which is sketched with remarkable vividness and accuracy, is wonderful, beautiful, and peculiar. 
The characters are various, strongly marked, and not more numerous than is necessary for the 
purposes of art. Cortez himself is a knight errant, ‘tilled with the spirit of romantic enter¬ 
prise,’ yet a skilful general, fruitful of resources, and of almost superhuman energies; of ex¬ 
traordinary cunning. but without any rectitude of judgment; a bigoted churchman, yet having 
no sympathy with virtue; of kind manners, but remorseless in his cruelties. His associates, 
Valasquez, Ordaz, .Sandoval, Alvarado, the priest Olmedo, the heroine Dona Marina, and 
others of whom we have glimpses more or less distinct, seem to have been formed well to 
fill their places in the written history, as to act their parts in the crusade. And the philosophi¬ 
cal king of Tezcuco, and Montezuma, whose character and misfortunes are reflected in his mild 
and melancholy face, and Guatemozin. the last of the emperors, nnd other Aztecs, in many of 
the higher quafitieB of civilization superior to their invaders, and inferior in scarcely any thing 
but a knowledge of the art of war, are grouped Rnd contrasted most effectively witn such cha¬ 
racters as are more familiar in the scenes of history. . . . Mr. Prescott perhaps excels most 
in description and narration, but his histories combine in a high degree almost every merit that 
can belong to such works. They are pervaded by a truly and profoundly philoso] hieal spirit, 
the more deserving of recognition because it is natural nnd unobtrusive, and are distinguished 
above all others for their uniform candor, a quality which might reasonably be demanded of an 
American writing of early European policy and adventure.' 

We do not however agree with Mr. Griswold in considering Mr. Bancroft’s his¬ 
tory os ‘ one of the great works of the age.’ Transcendentalism, so long as it keeps 
Itself in the cloudy regions of metaphysics and moral sentiments, may escape confuta¬ 
tion or exposure ; you cannot prove its worthlessness, because you cannot bring it to 
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any absolute and settled test But when it comes down into the terra jirma of actual 
life and historical reality, and gives its views of national interests, and traces the con¬ 
nexions of human events, and enables us to see it against a back ground of experience, 
we then discover the shadowy vanity of the imposture; for these are matters with 
which sense and reason and logic, only can properly deal. Qui Bavium non odit t etc.; 
he who can understand Mr. Emerson, may value Mr. Bancroft. But a man of 
merely common sense may read the three volumes of the History of the United States, 
and he will find at the end of his lessons that he has not acquired one clear, definite 
notion ; one distinct apprehension of fact or thought. A series of dreamy forms has 
passed before his mind ; a procession of vaporous images had beguiled his attention ; 
but they came like shadows, and so they have departed; leaving no impression, and no 
benefit behind them. The understanding of the reader is neither enriched, nor informed, 
nor quickened. 

In that class of essayists, and authors of fugitive pieces who are conveniently desig¬ 
nated as miscellaneous writers, Mr. Willis perhaps is the most admired. Mr. Gris¬ 
wold has drawn a more favorable picture of his literary character than is quite just, 
not by magnifying his merits, but by concealing his faults. We admit the copiousness 
of his fancy and the ingenuity of his wit; but with all his accomplishments, Mr. 
Willis has not attained, and never will attain, the rank of a writer of the first order. 
Ho wants one indispensable quality, simplicity. He is brilliant, he is excessively smart, 
he is often splendid, and is sometimes original; but he is never natural, he is never 
genuine. He does not want taste; on the contrary, as Beckford said of Wyatt, the 
architect, ‘ He has a vast deal of taste — but it is all bad.’ The beauty-spots of his 
writings are but pimples of an over-fed fancy. 

Mr. Griswold refers him to the ‘ Venetian School of Letters ;* he has more of the 
* pink puffy bloom’ of Rubens, or the tawdry elegance of old Versailles. The worst of 
it is that he does not wear his glittering apparel with the air of one who feels at home 
in it; and when he is exhibiting his most splendid graces, you cannot help thinking 
that it is a footman who has dressed himself in his master’s satin waistcoat, and is play¬ 
ing off the airs which he learned behind a chair. He reminds us very frequently of 
‘that great man,’ Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose ‘manner was so inimitably fine, 
that he had as much to say about a riband as a Raphael.’ We have a kindly feeling for 
Mr. Willis, and have often been indebted to his luxuriant pen for solace and refresh¬ 
ment. But if he intends really to enter the lists of Fame, he must don himself in 
another costume than gilt slippere and a damask dressing-gown: ‘ You will say they 
are Persian attire, but let them be changed.’ It is not quite in good taste to borrow the 
wedding coach of Cupid and Psyche to go to market in. Of Mr. Legare Mr. Gris¬ 
wold says: 

* The impression left by his collected writings is, that his mind was of the first order, but 
that it did not hold in that order a very prominent place. lie had that rectitude of judgment, 
thatpervading good sense, that constant natural sympathy with truth, which is a characteristic 
of the best class of intellects, but he was wantin': in richness, fervor, and creative vigor. He 
possessed the forms of fine understanding, but the force of intellectual passion, or the fire of 

? ;enius, are not found. His perception of truth was superior to his power of illustrating it. We 
ollow the difficult and somewhat lauguid processes of his thoughts, and, surprised at last at 
finding him in possession of such admirable opinions on all subjects, we imagine that he must 
have discovered his conclusions by different faculties from those which he uses to demonstrate 
them. That splendid fusion of reason, imagination, and feeling, which constitutes the inspira¬ 
tion of the great, is not visible; the display is meagre, laborious, and painful. He fills the 
measure of his subject, but it is by the utmost stretch of his abilities; we do not observe the 
abounding power, the exuberant resources, the superfluous energy, which mark the foremost of 
the first. 

* In his own profession Mr. Legare had, with many, discredited his reputation by the devotion 
which he avowed to the civil law. It is understood that no one who has been able thoroughly 
to master and comprehend the common law, is disposed to give much time to the civilians. I 
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am inclined to believe that no man ever yet took up the Code, because having sounded the com¬ 
mon law through its depths, he had found it wanting: many have cheaply sought the praise of 
having gone through the common law, by appearing to have attained to something beyond it, 
upon the principle that if you 'quote Lycophron, they will take it for granted that you have 
read Homer.’ In Mr. Legare’s case, such suspicions are probably without justice. He was 
attracted to the ' first collection of written reason’ chiefly by the interest which the scholar feels 
in that majestic philosophy of morals which is the * imperium sine tine' of ltome. His remarks 
in a review of Kent’s Commentaries, show that he understood what advantages the common 
law had attained over the civil law, as a practical system, by its constant regard for certainty, 
convenience, and policy. As a common lawyer Mr. Legare was respectable; and in great 
cases, his elaborate style of preparation made him a formidable opponent. 

' As a statesman I think the finest monument of his powers is his speech in Congress on the 
Sub-Treasury. It is formal, elementary, and scholastic, but able, and at times brilliant. His 
politics, as displayed in various essays and reviews, were profound and intelligent; but it always 
seemed as if he had settled his views of the present times upon opinions derived from history, 
and not that, like Machiavelli, he had informed his judgment on occurrences in history by 
suggestions drawn from his own observation. Still, by any method to have formed sound princi¬ 
ples on government and society, in the unfavorable circumstances in which he was placed, was 
an indication ot extraordinary powers. He triumphed over disadvantages of position, connec¬ 
tions, and party; and was among the wisest men of the south. Yet he appears, like Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton and Mr. Ames, to have been of a too desponding temperament; to have magnified dangers 
that threatened our young energies, and to have lacked laith in our system, after it had passed 
some of the strongest trials to which it was reasonable to suppose it would ever be subjected. 

‘As a classical scholar Mr. Legare made great pretensiou, but there is nothing in his works 
to prove that he was here superior or even equal to several of his countrymen. His protiency 
partook of the dryness and severity of his character. He studied rather as a grammarian than as 
a man of taste He may have been accurate, but he was not elegant. He writes often about the 
Greeks and Latins, but he had never caught the spirit and sentiment of classical enthusiasm. 
We miss the fine felicity of illustration, the apt quotation, the brilliant allusion, which are so at¬ 
tractive in the writings of one whose heart and fancy have dwelt familiarly in the clime of anti¬ 
quity. He is not betrayed as n vi-itor to the halls of the past by the smell of aloes and cassia 
hanging about his garments, caught from the ivory palaces whereby they have made him glad. 
We know the fact by his constantly informing us ot it, and because he describes the localities 
with the precision of one who must have observed, chiefly for the purpose of making a report. 
The mQ->t striking passage in his writings on a classical subject is that relating to Catullus, in 
his criticism of Dunlap's History of Ancient Literature. The remarks on that poet arc origi¬ 
nal, beautiful, and undoubtedly just.' 

But our limits forbid us to pursue more extensively this survey of American writers. 
Of Longfellow, Sanderson, Hoffman, and others, Mr. Griswold has given inte¬ 
resting and generally accurate estimates; and as he always presents a specimen of 
the author whom he judges, so as to submit himself to the test of direct verification by 
the reader, he deserves to be called, since Luke Milbourne, ‘ the fairest of critics.’ 
Wo take leave of the volume with the renewal of our thanks to the editor for the 
spirit which prompted, and our respect for the talents and tempers which have guided 
his labors. He has triumphed over many difficulties ; and we have pleasure in com¬ 
mending his work to the perusal of all who are interested in literature and criticism. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Bloominodalf Asylum for the Insane. By 

Pliny Earle, M. D., Physician to the Asylum. New-York : Egbert, Hovey and Kino. 

We are gratified to learn, as we do by a review of this report, that during the year 
the inmates of the asylum have generally enjoyed good bodily health, been visited by 
no epidemic, and by but little acute disease, while there has been no case of disease, 
nor any accident seriously detrimental to any of the household, numbering in all nearly 
an hundred and fifty patients ; the number of persons admitted for the first time during 
the year being greater than that of any preceding year since the institution was estab¬ 
lished. Of one hundred and sixteen cases discharged, sixty-four were entirely cured ; 
a fact which seems to us to speak volumes in favor of the management of the institu¬ 
tion. The buildings, grounds and farm of the institution, and the conveniences and 
materials for healthful manual labor, are ample. The recreative exercises, instruction, 
and amusement would certainly appear not to be exceeded by any similar establishment- 
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We note with pleasure the remarks of Dr. Earle upon the subject of restraints. 
His humanity seems equal to his conceded skill: 

• Since the establishment of this institution, the opinions of those concerned in the manage¬ 
ment of the insane have passed through a variety ot phases, in regard to the extent to which 
corporeal restraint and other coercive measures are necessary, in the proper management of 
patients. From the ultra ideas ot' the old rtghne, in which the discipline ot an institution of this 
kind was almost identical with that of a common jail, and in some instances even worse, there 
has been a gradual but constant mitigation of severity, in both theory and practice, until the op¬ 
posite extreme has been reached, and the doctrine of the entire abolition of the use of restrain¬ 
ing appliances for the body or limbs, has been promulgated as th'.t which alone is compatible 
with the true intents and the judicious treatment of the insane. Keeping pace, to a certain 
point, with this progressive sentiment, and directed by the surest of all guides, the light of ex¬ 
perience, the executive officers of this institution have gradually abandoned the most exception¬ 
able forms of restraint, and more rarely resorted to those of a milder character. They have 
never, however, become proselytes to the doctrine of the absolutely entire disuse of all re¬ 
straining apparatus. There are exertions to all rules which are not governed by the invariable 
laws of mathematics or of moral right, and no argument, however subtle or specious, or, to ap¬ 
pearances, however strongly based, theoretically, upon benevolence, philanthropy, kindness, 
and the golden rule of 4 doing to others as we would, under similar circumstances, that they 
should do unto us.’ can overthrow our belief, founded upon the observation of several years, 
that there arc cases in which the welfare of the patient, and the dictates of true humanity, re¬ 
quire a resort to some restraining means.’ 

The only restraints, however, used at this asylum, and these very rarely, are the 
camisole, or long-sleeves, leathern muffs for the hands, and a humane and invaluable 
apparatus for confining a refractor) 4 patient in bed at night, by which a refreshing sleep 
is often secured, even iu the worst cases. 


Eva; ob the Isles of Life and Death: a Historical Romance. By Edward Maturin', 
Esq. In two volumes, pp. 453. New-York : Burgess, Stringer and Company. 

We frankly admit that so laborious and constant have been our avocations, since 
the late receipt of these volumes, that we have not found leisure for the perusal of a 
single sentence in them beyond the author’s ‘ Introduction,’ which certainly indicates 
no lack of stirring matdriel, for the purposes of the novelist. It is a story of the inva¬ 
sion of Ireland by Henry the Second of England, in the era beginning with the year 
1155, when the domestic broils and petty factions of that ill-fated country opened a free 
passage for the violence and spoliation of that monarch’s arms. The potency of fe¬ 
male charms in kindling war is not wanted in this historical romance: ‘ The wife of 
O’Ruarc, an Irish Chieftain, had been carried off by Dermod Mac Murrough, King 
of Leinster. The chieftain, stuug by the indignity, solicited the aid of Roof.ric 
O’Conner, a neighboring prince; who, as requested, marched to the assistance of 
O’Ruarc, and drove the seducer from his throne and dominions. The unfortunate 
woman was rescued from her paramour, and restored to her husband. Dermod, de¬ 
feated by his enemies and degraded in his own eyes by the disaffection and rebellion of 
his subjects, resolved to fly from Ireland, and seek in some foreign country the means 
of vengeance by the vindication of his honor and retrieval of his throne. England, 
from its proximity, suggested itself; and, embarking with sixty followers, he arrived at 
the port of Bristol.’ He is regarded with sympathy in England, and succeeds in gain¬ 
ing the favor of Henry, who gives him his protection. Dermod is next persuaded to 
address himself to Richard, Earl of Chepstow, (knowu by the sobriquet of ‘ Strong- 
row, from his skill in archery,) whose daughter Eva’s hand he seeks in marriage. 
These are some of the incidents made use of; and we purposely omit mention of those 
of even a more stirring nature, which bring about the denouement, in order that our 
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readers may seek in the volumes themselves the evidence of our author’s skill in the 
treatment and gradual convergence of events and scenes so apparently replete with 
the elements of romance. 


A Useful Life and a Peaceful Death : a Discourse occasioned by the Death of John 

Quincy Adams, delivered in the Ninth-street Baptist Church, Cincinnati, February 27th, 1848. 

By Rev. E. L. AIagoon. Published by Request. Cincinnati: City Press. 

This spirited and glowing discourse was not expressly prepared for the recent occa¬ 
sion on which it was delivered; but its text and leading topics were employed in a 
discourse preached before the legislature of North Carolina several years ago, while 
the writer was the pastor over a Baptist church at Richmond, Virginia. It was de¬ 
livered in presence of a large and influential audience, and was afterward published 
at the request of twenty-one senators and members of the House of Commons, ‘ in 
behalf of themselves and their associates.’ Mr. Magoon seems to us to write from a 
full mind, and whatever he says he says earnestly. We have never had the pleasure 
to hear him speak from the sacred desk; but his style leads us to the conclusion that 
his oral delivery must be strikingly impressive. In the discourse before us it is not 
difficult to perceive that its lessons and illustrations can be turned to good account in 
the personal history and career of Mr. Adams ; and hence a warm and glowing tri¬ 
bute to that illustrious patriot and statesman concludes the performance. We present 
a few integrated passages, containing eloquent thoughts eloquently expressed: 

• True power is intellectual. Its honor and reward lie in the capacity of uttering the bright 
coinage of immortal thought Providence has appointed our existence in an age and country 
most favorable for the illustration of this point. In ruder ages, physical strength obtained mas¬ 
tership in life. In the subsequent era of chivalry, the prowess of military chieftains monopo¬ 
lized the brightest smiles and the richest honors. But under the higher civilization of modern 
times, beautiful thought is the favorite sovereign, who from the printed page or speaking lip 
sways with omnipotent energy a sceptre that is omnipresent Look at the regal power of 
mind. If it cannot 4 create a soul under the ribs of death,’ it will chisel frosty marble into the 
lineaments and gracefulness of more than kingly majesty. Disdaining to employ agents weak 
and fragile to execute its purpose, creative mind has produced a Titan-progeny whose strength 
is gTeater than Briareus with his hundred hands. Vivified with a soul ethereal and lightning¬ 
winged, these servants, whose toil is neither uncompensated nor unjust, open the quarry and 
drive the loom ; or when linked to the car and ship, they unexhausted go, 

'Tramp, tnmp, ever the earth, 

Splash, splash, across the sea.’ 

‘ There are intellects at this moment extant and luxuriating in the solitudes of profound 
meditation, or active in public toil, whose conceptions, long since despatched on their mission 
of conquest, are rushing in a thousand directions with infinitely more speed and energy than 
the eagles of imperial Rome. As the lightning shineth from the east unto the west, so the clear 
broad light of sterling thought, glittering through 4 the spacious circuits of her musing,’ is 
pouring an effulgence round the globe. Not the fitful coruscations of vapid mediocrity, but 
profound and glowing mind is the universal queen whom all must adore or serve. Republi¬ 
cans though we are, we must acknowledge that here is a sovereign victorious beyond our 
envy or our hate.’ ... 4 Even here in this doomed earth, where storms howl and disease 
destroys, the empires that rise and the institutions that rule are only lengthened shadows of 
individual minds walking before the sun of immortal glory. It is the same now as it ever has 
been; the thick ranks of the great army of mankind are marching with lock-step over the 
field of time to great conflicts and eternal rewards. They march to the music of thought re¬ 
gular or distracting, and he who plays loudest and best will be followed by the strongest host. 
A thought put into action is infinitely more effective than exploding cannon. The tones of 
true eloquence will drown all their uproar, counteract the force of their destruction, and ren¬ 
der the mightiest despots utterly impotent before the splendors of inspiring truth. The crash 
of iron hail and the growlings of 4 the dogs of war’ are intermittent, but the salvos of mental 
artillery are perpetual.’ 

Have you encountered recently, reader, a more fervent appeal on behalf of educa¬ 
tion than is contained in the annexed passages ? Their force and truth will scarcely 
‘ stay questioning:’ 

4 The will of God requires us not to elevate a few by depressing the many; but on the con¬ 
trary, to seek the greatest good of the greatest number. What means are to be used? We 
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must educate. Let us not leave the mnas of mind to grow ignorant and corrupt, and after¬ 
ward attempt coercively to bind it. Xerxes may as well expect to chain the vexed Helles¬ 
pont in peace. Legislation is impotent any longer to resist the beamings of a brighter day. 
Knowledge is generous and communicative, and jealousy at its progress is a sure symptom of 
its want. But, thank God ! the day has come when it cannot be successfully resisted. Super¬ 
stition may condemn Galileo for his improved astronomy, but the earth continues to tuna 
round with all its stupid inhabitants revolving into light. Home are born in darkness, and have 
always dwelt there from choice; it is their native land; for it they tiirht; and it is the only 
sense in which they are patriotic. This is natural; but they and all like them who fear tbe 
etfulgence bursting up the horizon should quickly kindle counter tires and etlueau, educate ! 
The more obstructions you throw before the flooding tide of knowledge, the more destructive 
energies will be developed. The force of cannon may quell mobs, but education will prevent 
them. Moral power creates the strongest munitions of safety, while arbitrary compulsion 
degrades both the tyrant and his victim. We mav expect that a few will continue to cry out 
against increased illumination, as that which they deprecate shames bigotry, cures superstition, 
and destroys all tyranny over body and soul. But the fire-cross of wisdom is shining from 
hill-top to hill top, and is rapidly bounding from hand to hand. Aggressions into the kingdom, 
of darkness have commenced. We do not * cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war,’ but in 
God’s name and for all God’s creatures we do say ‘ Let there be light!’ ’ 

The only passage from the concluding portion of this discourse for which we can 
find space is the following, with which it worthily closes. When we meet in our 
reading with a more felicitous comparison than is embraced in this extract, we will 
give our readers the benefit of the discovery: ‘ When Vesuvius poured down torrents 
of destruction on Pompeii, all who had the means of escaping fled; but at the chief 
entrance to the city there stood one who refused to abandon his post, though the 
greatest dangers might impend. lie was a sentinel placed there to watch over the 
welfare of all; and by the laws which invested him with power, to desert his station 
was something worse than death. He perished in loyalty to the highest trust. Six¬ 
teen centuries rolled past. The city was again laid open to the light of day, and there 
they found the remains of tho faithful guardsmau, who sank in full armor and in the 
fulness of his strength unterrified by the volcano that scathed his flesh and drank his 
life. So fell John Quincy Adams at his post, full-armed and active in the service of 
his country and his God.’ 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the G&kat Seal of Englaxt> : 

from the earliest times till the reigu of King Georoe the Fourth Sixth and Seventh VoLs. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

Lord Campdell has brought his series of volumes, under the above title, to a close ; 
and we hazard little in saying, that for varied interest, and especially for the vast 
amount of valuable historical information which they contain, these seven volumes 
have not been surpassed by any recent reissues of the American press. In each and 
all of these biographies the author has had the most distinguished aid from the friends 
of the eminent persons whom he places so vividly before us. Original documents, 
letters, personal reminiscences, etc., of his subjects have been cheerfully and profusely 
placed at the disposition of the author; and it is but justice to say, that he has made 
the most of them, while he has availed himself of the best portions of the works of 
previous biographers. His style is delightfully familiar and colloquial. The • dignity 
of history,’ under which term so many bores intrude dull volumes upon stupified 
readers, is not kept continually in view, but each subject is appropriately treated. • In 
my opinion,’ says the author, with equal truth and felicity of illustration, * the skilful 
biographer, when he has to narrate a ludicrous incident, will rather try to imitate the 
phrases of Mercutio than of Ancient Pistol. I cannot yet understand why, in re¬ 
cording a jest in point, an author should be debarred from using the very language 
which he might with propriety adopt if he were telling it in good society by word of 
month.’ 
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An Ebtray Found: ‘War Parties* lost from the ‘Oregon Trail.*— 1 The 
ensuing pages were sent to us in October Iasi, by an eastern ‘ express,* as a chap¬ 
ter of ‘ The Oregon Trail,* to succeed ‘ Scenes at Fort Laramie ,’ published in the 
November number. By some strange blunder somewhere , the first copy never reached 
us ; but at our request, the author has kindly re-written the sketch from his memo¬ 
randa. It is too replete with interest to be lost to our readers ; and although not at 
all depending for its attractiveness upon its consecutive place in the * Trail,’ it may 
still be perused by new readers of the Knickerbocker in its intended connection in 
that popular senes of papeis. ^ ed. Knickerbocker. 

‘ Br the nine gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting-day. 

And bade his messengers ride forth 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array* Lays uf Amcukt Roue. 

Last summer was a season of much warlike excitement among all the western 
bands of the Dahcotah. In 1845 they encountered great reverses. Many war par¬ 
ties had been sent otit; some of them had been totally cut off, and othere had re¬ 
turned broken and disheartened; do that the whole nation was in mourning. Among 
the rest, ten warriors had gone to the Snake country, led by the son of a prominent 
Ogillallah chief, called The Whirlwind. In passing over Laramie Plains they en¬ 
countered a superior party of their enemies, were surrounded, and killed to a man. 
Having performed this exploit, the Snakes became alarmed, dreading the resentment 
of the Dahcotah, and (hey hastened therefore to signify the wish for peace by send¬ 
ing the scalp of the slain partisan, together with a small parcel of tobacco attached, to 
his tribesmen and relations. They had employed old Vaskiss, the trader, as their 
messenger, and the scalp was the same that hung in our room at the fort. But The 
Whirlwind proved inexorable. Though his character hardly corresponds with his 
name, he is nevertheless an Indian, and hates the Snakes^ with his whole soul. Long 
before the scalp arrived he had made his preparations for revenge. He sent messen¬ 
gers with presents and tobacco to all the Dahcotah withmthree hundred miles, propo¬ 
sing a grand combination to chastise the Snakes, and naming a place and time Of 
rendezvous. The plan was readily adopted; and at this moment dozens of villages, 
probably embracing in the whole five or six thousand souls, were slowly creeping over 
the prairies and tending toward the common centre at ‘ La Boute’s Camp,’ on the 
Platte. Here their warlike rites were to be celebrated with more than ordinary so~ 
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lemnity, and a thousand warriore, as it was said, were to set out for the enemy’s 
country. The characteristic result of this preparation will appear in the sequel. 

I was greatly rejoiced to hear of it I had come into the country almost exclusively 
with a view of observing the Indian character. Having from childhood felt a curi¬ 
osity on this subject, and having failed completely to gratify it by reading, I resolved 
to have resource to observation. I wished to satisfy myself with regard to the position 
of the Indians among the races of men ; the vices and the virtues that have sprung 
from their innate character and from their modes of life, their government, their su¬ 
perstitions and their domestic situation. To accomplish my purpose it was necessary 
to live in the midst of them, and become, as it were, one of them. I proposed to 
join a village, and make myself an inmate of one of their lodges ; and henceforward 
this narrative, so feu* as I am concerned, will be chiefly a record of the progress of this 
design, apparently so easy of accomplishment, and the unexpected impediments that 
opposed it. 

We resolved on no account to miss the rendezvous at La Boute’s Camp. Our 
plan was to leave Delorier at the fort, in charge of our equipage and the better part 
of our horses, while we took with us nothing but our weapons and the worst animals 
we had. In all probability jealousies and quarrels would arise among so many hordes 
of fierce impulsive savages, congregated together under no common head, and many 
of them strangers, from remote prairies and mountains. We were bound in common 
prudence to be cautious how we excited any feeling of cupidity. This was our plan, 
but unhappily we were not destined to visit La Boute’s Camp in this manner; for 
one morning a young Indian came to the fort and brought us evil tidings. The new¬ 
comer was a dandy of the first water. His ugly face was painted with vermilion ; on 
his head fluttered the tail of a prairie-cock, (a large species of pheasant, not found, as 
I have heard, to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains;) in his ears were hung pen¬ 
dants of shell, and a flaming red blanket was wrapped around him. He carried a 
dragoon-sword in his hand, solely for display, since the knife, the arrow and the rifle 
are the arbiters of every prairie fight; but as no one in this country goes abroad un¬ 
armed, the dandy carried a bow and arrows in an otter-skin quiver at his back. In 
this guise, and bestriding his yellow horse with an air of extreme dignity, ‘ The Horse,' 
for that was his name, rode in at the gate, turning neither to the right nor the left, 
but casting glances askance at the groups of squaws who, with their mongrel progeny, 
were sitting in the sun before their doors. The evil tidings brought by ‘ The Horse’ 
were of the following import: The squaw of Henry Chatillon, a woman with 
whom he had been connected for years by the strongest ties which in that wild coun¬ 
try exist between the sexes, was dangerously ill. She and her children were in the 
village of The Whirlwind, at the distance of a few days' journey. Henry was 
anxious to see the woman before she died, and provide for the safety and support of 
the children, of whom he was extremely fond. To have refused him this would have 
been gross inhumanity. We abandoned our plan of joining Smoke’s village, and pro¬ 
ceeding with it to the rendezvous, determined to meet The Whirlwind, and go in 
his company. This change exposed both of us to difficulty, delay, and some danger, 
and one of us to considerable hardship and suffering. 

I had been slightly ill for several weeks, but on the third night after reaching Fort 
Laramie a violent pain awoke me, and I found myself attacked by the same disorder 
that occasioned such heavy losses to the army on the Rio Grande. In a day and a 
half I was reduced to extreme weakness, so that I could not walk without pain and 
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effort. Haying within that time taken six grains of opium, without the least beneficial 
effect, and having no medical adviser, nor any choice of diet, I resolved to throw my¬ 
self upon Providence for recovery, using without regard to the disorder any portion of 
strength that might remain to me. So on the twentieth of June we set out from Fort 
Laramie to meet The Whirlwind’s village. Though aided by the high-bowed 
‘ mountain-saddle,’ I could scarcely keep my seat on horseback. Before we left the 
fort we hired another man, a long-haired Canadian, with a face like an owl’s, con¬ 
trasting oddly enough with Delorier’s mercurial countenance. This was not the 
only reinforcement to our party. A vagrant Indian trader, named Reynal, joined 
us, together with his squaw Margot, and her two nephews, our dandy friend, ‘ The 
Horse,’ and his younger brother, ‘ The Hail-Storm,’ whom I have already had occa¬ 
sion to mention. Thus accompanied, we betook ourselves to the prairie, leaving the 
beaten trail, and passing over the desolate hills that Bank the bottoms of Laramie 
Creek. In all, Indians and whites, we counted eight men and one woman. 

Reynal, the trader, the image of sleek and selfish complacency, carried ‘The 
Horse’s useless dragoon-sword in his hand, delighting apparently in this useless pa¬ 
rade ; for, from spending half his life among Indians, he had caught not only their 
habits but their ideas. Margot, a female animal of more than two hundred pounds’ 
weight, was crouched in the basket of a travaux , such as I have before described ; 
beside her ponderous bulk, various domestic utensils were attached to the vehicle, and 
she was leading by a trail-rope a pack-horse, who carried the covering of Reynal’s 
lodge. Delorier walked briskly by the side of the cart, and Raymond came behind, 
swearing at the spare horses which it was his business to drive. The restless young 
Indians, their quivers at their backs and their bows in their hands, galloped incessantly 
over the hills, often starting a wolf or an antelope from the thick growth of wild sage- 
bushes. Shaw and I were in keeping with the rest of the rude cavalcade, having in 
the absence of other clothing adopted the buck-skin attire of the trappers. The fine 
figure of the noble-hearted hunter, Henry Chatillon, rode in advance of the whole. 
Thus we passed hill after hill and hollow after hollow, a country arid, broken, and so 
parched by the sun that none of the plants familiar to our more favored soil would 
flourish upon it, though there were multitudes of strange medicinal herbs, more espe¬ 
cially the absanth, which covered every declivity, and cacti were hanging like reptiles 
at the edges of every ravine. At length we ascended a high hill, our horses treading 
upon pebbles of flint, agate and rough jasper, until gaining the top, we looked down 
on the wild bottoms of Laramie Creek, which far below us wound like a writhing 
snake from side to side of the narrow interval, amid a savage growth of shattered 
cotton-wood and ash trees. Lines of tall cliffs, white as chalk, shut in this green strip 
of woods and meadow-land, into which we descended and encamped for the night. 
In the morning we passed a wide grassy plain, by the river; there was a grove in 
front, and beneath its shadows the ruins of an old trading fort of logs. The grove 
bloomed with myriads of wild roses, with their sweet perfume fraught with recollec¬ 
tions of home. As we emerged from the trees, a rattle-snake, as large as a man’s 
arm, and more than four feet long, lay coiled on a rock, fiercely rattling and hissing at 
us; a gray hare, double the size of those of New-England, leaped up from the tall 
ferns ; curlew were screaming over our heads, and a whole host of little prairie-dogs 
sat yelping at us at the mouths of their burrows on the dry plain beyond. Suddenly 
an antelope leaped up from the wild-sage bushes, gazed eagerly at us, and then erect¬ 
ing his white tail, stretched away like a greyhound. The two Indian boys found a 
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white wolf, as large as a calf, in a hollow, find giving a sharp yell, they galloped after 
him; but the wolf leaped into the stream and swam across. Then came the crack 
of ? rifle, the bullet whistling harmlessly over his head, as he scrambled up the steep 
declivity, rattling down stones and earth into the water below. Advancing a little 
farther we beheld, on the farther bank of the stream, a spectacle not common even 
in that region ; for, emerging from among the trees, a herd of some two hundred elk 
came out upon the meadow, their antlers clattering as they walked forward in a dense 
throng. Seeing us, they broke into a run, rushing across the opening and disappear¬ 
ing among the trees and scattered groves. On our left was a barren prairie, stretching 
to the horizon; on our right a deep gulf, with Laramie Creek at the bottom. We 
found ourselves at length at the edge of a steep declivity; a narrow valley, with long 
rank grass and scattered trees stretching before us for a mile or more along the couree 
of the stream. Reaching the farther end, we stopped and encamped. An old huge 
cotton-wood tree spread its branches horizontally over our tent. Laramie Creek, cir¬ 
cling before our camp, half enclosed us ; it swept along the bottom of a line of tall 
white cliffs that looked down on us from the farther bank. There were dense copses 
on our right; the cliffs too were half hidden by shrubbery, though behind us a few 
cotton-wood trees, dotting the green prairie, alone impeded the view, and friend or 
enemy could be discerned in that direction at a mile’s distance. Here we resolved to 
remain and await the arrival of The Whirlwind, who would certainly pass this way 
ip his progress toward La Boute’s Camp. To go in search of him was not expedient, 
both on account of the broken and impracticable nature of the country and the uncer¬ 
tainty of his position and movements ; beside, our horses were almost worn out, and 
J myself pros in no condition to travel. We had good grass, good water, tolerable 
fish from the stream, and plenty of smaller game, such as antelope and deer, though 
po buffalo. There was one little drawback to our satisfaction; a certain extensive 
tract of bushes apd dried grass, just behind us, which it was by no means advisable 
to enter, since it sheltered a numerous brood of rattle-snakes. Henry Chatillon 
again despatched ‘ The Horse’ to the village, with a message to his squaw that she 
and her relatives should leave the rest and push on as rapidly as possible to our camp. 

Our daily routine soon became as regular as that of a well-ordered household. Th© 
weather-beaten old tree was in the centre ; our rifles generally rested against its vast 
trunk, and our saddles were flung on the ground around it; its distorted roots were so 
twisted as to form one or two convenient arm-chairs, where we could sit in the shade 
and read or smoke; but meal-times became, on the whole, the most interesting hour 
of the day, and a bountiful provision was made for it. An antelope or a deer usually 
swung from a stout bough, and hauqches were suspended against the trunk. That 
camp is daguerreotyped on my memory; the old tree, the white tent, with Shaw 
sleeping in the shadow of it, and Rkynal’b miserable lodge close by the bank of the 
stream. It was a wretched oven-shaped structure, made of begrimed and tattered 
buffalo-hides stretched over a frame of poles; one side was open, and at the side of 
the opening hung the powder-horn and bullet-pouch of the owner, together with his 
long red pipe and a rich quiver of otter-skin, with a bow and arrows; for Reynal, an 
Indiqn in most things but color, chose to hunt buffalo with these primitive weapons. 
Lock within, reader; for in the darkness of this cavern-like habitatiop you may dis¬ 
cern Madame Margot, her overgrown bulk stowed away amopg her domestic imple¬ 
ments, furs, robes, blankets and painted cases of par fiicht, in which dried-meat is 
kept. Here she sits, from sunrise to sunset, a bloated impersonatipn of gluttony and 
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laziness, while her affectionate proprietor is smoking, or begging petty gifts from us, or 
telling lies concerning his own achievements, or perchance engaged in the more pro¬ 
fitable occupation of cooking some preparation of prairie delicacies. Reynal was an 
adept at this work ; he and Delorier have joined forces, and are hard at work toge¬ 
ther over the fire, while Raymond spreads, by way of table-cloth, a buffalo-hide care¬ 
fully whitened with pipe-clay, on the grass before the tent Here, with ostentatious 
display, he arranges the tea-cups and plates ; and then creeping on all foura, like a dog, 
he thrusts his head in at the opening of the tent For a moment we see his round 
owlish eyes rolling wildly, as if the idea he came to communicate had suddenly escaped 
him; then collecting his scattered thoughts as if by an effort, he informs us that sup¬ 
per is ready, and instantly withdraws. [We shall give the remainder of this interest¬ 
ing sketch in our next number.] 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Have you read a work recently 
republished from the English edition by the Brothers Harper, entitled ‘ The Bachelor 
of the Albany V Our attention was first called to it by a friend, in whose judgment 
we should always readily confide, and we at once followed his direction, ‘ to procure 
and read it immediately.* We have not in ten years encountered a work which afforded 
us more enjoyment by its terseness, its humor, its deep knowledge of the world, its sly 
humor and pungent satire. We are continually reminded of Dickens when he is in 
his best vein, and not unfrequently of Thackeray. But the writer is entirely original. 
His style is wholly his own, and a rich, racy, sparkling style it is,‘ and no mistake ;* 
but our readers shall judge for themselves. * The Bachelor* is a cynical fellow, who 
has a * system* of despising or scorning the world, but who, through the aid of a be¬ 
nevolent friend, and the occurrence of sundry incidents, serious and diverting, is at 
length induced to revise his opinions of mankind, and especially of womankind. But 
the reader must look to the volume itself for the story, which, as a story proper, is in 
no wise remarkable; our business is to present a few extracts in illustration of the jus¬ 
tice of our encomiums. We begin with the portraits of two commercial partners, 
Messrs. Spread and Narrowbmith : 

‘ It is not in the estate of poverty alone that men become acquainted with • strange bed-fel¬ 
lows.' There never sat two men. on opposite sides of the same desk, of characters so utterly 
at variance as Mr. Spread and his partner. Antonio was not more unlike Shylock. The 
former realized your ideal, indeed almost the dramatic conception of a British merchant, fa¬ 
miliar to playwrights, and cheered by the galleries : generous, enlightened, independent, up¬ 
right in all his dealings, as unostentatious as he was bounteous in his charities. The other had 
the acquisitive propensities, without the liberal spirit of commerce; a man of sordid princi¬ 
ples. and who acted up to them; miserly and pitiful, hard and grasping as a vice, a man to squeeze 
a pippin, or skin a flint, who to save one sixpence would do a shabby action, and to make another 
would do something shabbier still. To this respectable personage was united, in unholy wed¬ 
lock, a woman, with whom he was as fitly yoked as ever a husband was to a wife. Mrs. Nar- 
howsmith was just the consort for a Harpagon or a Gripus; she saved candles’-ends, pinched 
her servants, wrangled about kitchen-stuff, dyed her gowns, turned her petticoats, darned her 
carpets, outdid Ovid's Metamorphoses with an old coat or a tarnished curtain, and never al¬ 
lowed a fire in her house (except the nominal one for culinary uses) from the first breath of 
May till the first gale of November.’ 

' Look on that picture and on this ; the counterfeit presentment of two partners,* 
but as Shaksfeare did n*t say, no more like one another than nothing at all: 

•Mr. Spread was one of the freshest and handsomest men of fifty in England. His com¬ 
plexion was florid, his nose acquiline, his chin double, nay, triple ; a perpetual pleasantry seemed 
to be playing about his mouth, and he had that kind of an eye that seems to be always looking 
out for somebody to do a service to, or something to say a gay or good-natured thing of. In 

S erson, he was of considerable volume, but the protuberance was not a parte ante, as in the al- 
ermanic and episcopal conformations; he carried his head erect, and at the same time somewhat 
advanced, so that his figure had a slight resemblance to a crescent, with the convexity behind, 
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and this perhaps was the reason that he began to carry a cane long before his limbs were con¬ 
scious of any diminution of their vigor and elasticity. The manners of Mr. Spread were a 
little formal, slightly Grandisonian and Sir Rogrrish. For a moment you thought him pom¬ 
pous, but directly he smiled or talked, the amenity of his eye or the hilarity of his voice entirely 
removed the impression. He dressed well, with a tendency to the fashions gone by, rather than 
to the modes of the day. For instance, he always appeared in a white cravat, and never wore 
a frock-coat, or carried his watch in his waistcoat pocket. To these few personal details wo 
have only to add that he was Bhort-siglited, and wore a ponderous double eyeglass, resolvable 
into a pair of spectacles, and pendent from his neck by a gold chain of corresponding massive¬ 
ness. 

4 Mr. Spread was a model of a man of business ; activity without bustle, despatch without 
hurry, form without punctilio, order without rigidness, dexterity without craft, vigilance with¬ 
out suspicion. Business inundated without overwhelming him, and care neither corroded his 
mind nor sat on his brow. It was wonderful with w hat perfect serenity and ease he managed 
the multiplicity of affairs, private and public, in which he either was involved of necessity, or 
spontaneously engaged himself. He felt as every man ought to feel, that he had duties outside 
his counting-house, and obligations to society, as well as to his wife and children. He never 
shrunk from any of the responsibilities of life ; he was a magistrate, a juror, an elector, and at 
one time had. at a great personal inconvenience, even consented to go into parliament, because 
the constituency of a large manufacturing town insisted upon having him to represent them, 
and his refusal to gratify their wishes would have endangered the success of the liberal interest. 
Then, if a relation or an old school-fellow desired to name him his executor, or was anxious 
that, after his decease, Mr. Spread should be the legal guardian, as well as the hereditary friend 
of his children, to refuse to act in either capacity would have been utterly foreign to his cha¬ 
racter. Nor was this all; he was (perhaps Mrs. Spread had helped to make him so) a lover of 
literature and art, for ever ready to aid with his purse, and, what was to him still more valuable, 
his time, in the establishment or direction of any society or institution calculated to advance 
science, or diffuse exalted tastes and sterling information through the country. Of giving his 
countenance to benevolent undertakings, he was more chary ; he hated the false philanthropy 
that creates distress with one hand while it relieves it with the other; he objected to paying 
Paul out of the robbery of Pkter; held that there was no more difficult problem than to help 
the poor without sowing the seeds of pauperism; but of all things what he most deprecated in 
disposing of the funds at our command for charitable uses, was their investment in sentimental 
speculations or romantic schemes, to make bad Christians of Gipsies or Jews, confer the bless¬ 
ings of episcopacy upon the South Sea islanders, or discover the lost tribes of Israel in the tents 
of the Calmuc Tartars. He thought that there was ignorance and irreligion enough at our own 
doors to employ both our purses and our piety.’ 

Could n’t you easily fancy the sort of dwelling such a man, with a lovely family 
around him, would occupy ? Voila : 

•Tot house of the Spreads was a model house: not a model of splendor and luxury, but of 
respectability and comfort. It was the freshest warmest brightest, airiest cleanliest snuggest 
house that ever you set your foot in. The defects of its light were those of the climate; and if 
its atmosphere was not always the purest its corruptions were chargeable upon the general at¬ 
mosphere of Liverpool. It was obvious at a glance that good sense and correct taste were the 
regulating principles of all the household arrangements. You could have inferred the mind in 
the drawing-room from the order in the kitchen; and argued, from the cook or the housemaid, 
up to Mrs. Spread herself. There is nothing more characteristic of the residences of peoplo 
of true refinement than what maybe called harmony of style ; offices in the ratio of the house ; 
servants enough, and no more; liveries, equipages, plate, furniture, decorations, all in keeping 
with each other, and adjusted to the proprietor’s rank and fortune. The Spreads understood \ 
this perfectly ; they were free from tne two vulgarities of wealth — superfluity and display ; a 
quiet elegance and a liberal economy distinguished their establishment in all its departments. 
Then those departments never came into collision ; there was no confusion of jurisdictions, or 
clash of offices ; there was a place for every thing, and every thing was in its place. The butler 
did not groom the horses, nor did the groom open the wine ; the cook never mndethe beds, the 
housemaids never dressed the dinner; the kitchen did not intrude into the hall, and the nursery 
was never known to invade the parlor.’ 

We should like to present portraits of the mother and daughters, but we have n’t 
room. They are equally felicitous with that of Miss Stanley the governess, whose 
character may be guessed at from this brief limning: ‘ She thought of nothing but 
the church and the church-catechism; it was church, church, church, from Monday 
to Sunday, and from Sunday back again to Monday. She corrected her pupils with 
the collects and punished them with the Psalms. She was so thorough a church woman 
that she would have upset a kingdom, not to say a nursery, to maintain even a church- 
mouse.’ Here is a scene that would evoke a guffaw from a Shaking Quaker. Rey¬ 
nolds, the servant of the Bachelor at his rooms in the Albany, has brought in with his 
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breakfast his letters for the morning, which he requests Spread, his friend and casual 
visiter, to read: 

4 A more agreeable occupation could not have been suggested to Spread. Accordingly, ho 
drew the pile toward him, and opening the first that came to his hand, commenced reading: 

4 4 Mr. and Mrs. Crowder —' 

1 ‘Enough,’ muttered Barker; 4 1 never go to aggregate meetings. The Crowders invite a 
party of four-and-twentv to a table not large enough for sixteen. Read the next.’ 

4 ‘ Sir Thomas and Laay Broderick — dinner — ’ 

4 4 A bad dinner, and worse company. Do you know, Spread, I wish it were the custom for 
dinner-giving people to inclose their bill of fare and a list of their guests ?’ Barker’s mode of 
speaking when he made such observations as these was a low, voluble grunt. 

4 4 Now, here’s something nice,’ said Spread, holding up a note on light-blue paper; 4 let us 
see.’ 

4 ‘Mrs. Penrose — a conversazione. You won’t refuse Mrs. Penrose. I suppose she will have 
the elite of the literary world I’ 

• 4 1 was fool enough to go to one of her conversaziones last year, and I had the honor of being 
presented to Uncle Bunkle, Peter Parlex, and Charlotte Elizabeth. The star of the 
evening was announced as a second cousin of Mr. Pinnock.’ 

4 4 Will you dine with the Robinsons?* 

4 'Robinsons f what Robinsons?’ s 

4 4 Archdeacon and Mrs. Robinson.’ 

4 4 Oh ! I recollect — I dined with them once, two or three years ago ; the party consisted of 
two mutes, three dumb belles, and a Quaker. Mine was the only tongue in the room, except 
one in a turkey. The conversation was carried on by nods and signs. The husbands winked at 
their wives, and the wives kicked their husbands under the table.’ 

4 Spread laughed and broke the last seal. 

4 4 Pratts.’ 

4 4 D — n the Pratts 1 — that’s an invitation to Reynolds, not to me.* 

44 How so ?’ inquired Spread. 

* 4 They want Reynolds’s services to attend at dinner.’ 

4 Now Spread was well acquainted with the Pratts, and knew them to be utterly incapable 
of the meanness imputed to them. He was just going, in his zeal for justice, to remonstrate 
with his morose friend, when the bell of the outer door rung, and Reynolds came in to receive 
his master’s pleasure as to the persons who were to be honored with, or be refused, an audience. 

4 4 Should it be Mr. Smith, Sir — ’ 

* 4 1 ’ll see Mr. Smith — you know him— a tall man ?’ 

* 4 Yes, Sir,’ said the valet 

‘ And it was Mr. Smith. Barker proceeded to the ante-chamber to receive him, and pre¬ 
sently Spread heard the bachelor speaking in his gruffest manner, obviously much exaspera¬ 
ted by something that his visitor had either done or said. Then doors were opened abruptly 
and shut violently, after which succession of noises Barker returned in a sultry chafe, and it 
was some time before Spread could divine the cause of his agitation. 

4 4 Animals’friends — stupidity of servants—asses—rascals — animals' friends — vagabonds, 
vice-president— me —imagine— ’ 

4 Spread looked as if he would like some more lucid explanation of what had occurred. 

4 4 Scoundrel! not the Mr. Smith I wanted to see; agent to a confounded society, called the 
Animals' Friends.' 

4 4 Wanted you to subscribe ?' 

4 4 Wanted me to accept the office of vice-president. Imagine, vice-president of the Animals* 
Friends!’ , 

4 4 A very responsible office !’ said Spread, with mock solemnity. ‘They are going to send a 
deputation to the pope, to interest his holiness to put down bull-baiting in Spain. You would 
be the second personage in the embassy.’ 

Here are well-deserved thrusts at Dr. Warren, Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Alphabet 
James, and one other author, whom we have failed to recognize: 

4 At a table not far from them, in the Piazza Coffee House, sat four gentlemen, whose conver¬ 
sation soon proved that they were all literary men, novelists of greater or less repute. They 
were, in fact, (though neither Mr. Spread nor Mr. Barker knew them personally,) P. R. G. 
Lowestofte, a voluminous writer of romances; Mr. Warner, great in the line of didactic 
fiction : Mr. Grimm, author of the ‘Horrors of Houndsditch,’ 4 Mysteries of Bristol,’ and sev¬ 
eral other works belonging to the slouched-hat and dark-lantern school; and last, if not least, 
Lord Francis Shearcraft. who had recently found out a particularly expeditious method of 
composition, in which he was about equally indebted to the assistance of his bookseller and his 
cutler. Had the year been younger by some months, these four personages would have gone 
down to Blackwall, and dined at Loveorove’s, but now they were content to make themselves 
comfortable in Covent Garden; the banquet being at the cost of Warner, who had lost a bet to 
Lowestofke, having rashly wagered that the latter would not produce three novels, of three 
volumes each, in the space of four calendar months. At a dinner under such circumstances, 
the conversation fell naturally upon the art of novel-writing in general, and Barker and Spread 
(being weary after their fruitless expedition, and more inclined to listen than talk) were both 
diverted and edified by the dialogue which they could not avoid overhearing. That they could 
be in any manner practically concerned in it, neveT, of course, for an instant entered their heads. 

4 The fact is,’ said Lowestoffe, justly elated at the victory he had woa, 4 1 have got a won- 
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derful knack of novel-writing; I have no doubt I could have given four in the same time, if it 
had been worth my while. For some years back I have regularly written four or five at least in 
the twelvemonth. My plan is to have one going on at my library table, another at a standing- 
desk, I throw off a third while I sit sipping my wine after dinner, and a fourth—faith, I can’t 
tell how I manage to produce the fourth—but I do it—it’s incredible—but I do it.* 

‘ ‘ You must find it very difficult,’ said Warner, who wrote at the slow rate of a novel a-sca- 
son, *to keep your characters distinct, and the threads of the stories from getting entangled.' 

* ‘Faith, the threads do get entangled a little now and then ; but as to the characters, the only 
difficulty I find is to keep the hair of my heroines of the same color throughout. I sometimes 
make a slip there, I confess. Belinda, in my last historical romance, has fair hair in the first 
volume, auburn in the second, and jet-black in the third. The reviewers never detected it.’ 

‘ ‘And if they had,’ said Grimm. ' your defence would have been simple enough—that Belin¬ 
da, of course, used some of the hair-dyes and atrapilatories in vogue.' 

‘ Lowestoffe and the others laughed. 

‘ ‘ Still,’ said Warner, 4 1 can’t help thinking, that to create and sustain interesting characters 
is not so easy a task as Lowestoffe appears to suppose.’ 

“I have a theory of my own on the subject of characters,’ replied Lowestoffe. ‘ A novel 
is, or ought to be a picture of life; now do we commonly meet with interesting characters in 
life ? Why, then, should people expect to find them in novels? I write upon what I call the 
picture-of-life principle; and I apply it to incidents as well as to characters. Perhaps you may 
nave remarked, that my novels do not aim at abounding in what are commonly called inter* 
eating characters, or entertaining events.' 

“I certainly have remarked that they don’t contain them,' said Warner, maliciously; and 
Lord Francis and Mr. Grimm said they had made the same observation. 

“The fcuilUion system would suit you admirably ;’ said Grimm; ‘you could supply Ml the 
Journals in London.’ 

“Iam actually engaged at this moment,’ said Lowestoffe, * to write a romance in the Mark 
Lane Express.' 

“Who is to be the villain?’ asked Warner, ‘Cobden, or Lord Georoe Bkntinck!’ 

“Noboby like me,’ said Grimm, ‘for villains.’ 

“That is your line,’ said Lowestoffe ; 1 you are unquestionably, very great in it’ 

There ip a superb description of a warm-hearted happy Christmas-gathering at the 
Bpread’*, in which comfort and liberal abundance pervade every thing in every quar¬ 
ter of the house. The table groans under the weight of the choicest potables and 
edibles; the whole overtopped by a monstrous Christmas-pie, which might be ‘ consid¬ 
ered as a poem, a composition of talent and turkeys, of genius and grouse.’ H was 
not so at the other partner’s: 

' Very different were the Christmas doings in the house of Mr. Spread’s partner, the new 
house of the Narrowsmith’s in Rodney-street. No comfort, no cheer, no charity. Neither 
hearts nor hearths were warm. No pleasantry brightened the countenance—no friends thronged 
the table—no pie towered upon the board—challenging attack, and throwing down the gaunt¬ 
let to voracity. The house was a fair one enough—the rooms sufficiently large—all the perma¬ 
nent accommodations reasonably complete—but it was bleak and dreary; penurious fires drew 
forth the damp without dispelling the cold; stinted draperies gave easy access to the wintry 
winds through the crevices of the windows; threadbare carpets left the floors as chill as those 
of vaults or warehouses: deficient furniture of mean quality, grim without antiquity, and rigidly 
excluding all the worm colors, consummated the dreary etiect, and made it one of the last 
houses of the land (of houses roofed and glased) in which any body in good humor with him¬ 
self and the world would wish to entertain his friends, or be entertained by theip. Every thing 
in Rodney-street was managed upon the greatest possible retrenchment, and the least possible 
comfort principle. Nothing was on a large scale but shabbiness; there was abundance of nothing 
but bad wine in the cellar, and cold water on the table. This shivering and starving went, of 
course, as usual, by the spacious name of economy, whereas it was extravagance and waste of 
the most absurd kind, for there are two ways of squandering the gifts of fortune; they may be 
wasted in avarice as well as in prodigality, by aNoevius as well as by a Nomentanus. 

4 In a parlor, figuratively called a dining-room, by the side of what, metaphorically speaking, 
might be said to be the fire, sat in domeetic council, Mr. Narrowsmith and his wife. It was 
quite a winter-piece. The painter, to take the picture, should have been one whose line was 
boors in a frost The room looked funereal, as if it had been furnished by an undertaker, and a 
particularly gloomy one. The curtains, newly hung, were of some paltry drab-colored stuff, 
and as much too narrow and too short as it was possible to make them, without their ceasing to 
suggest the idea that they were designed for curtains. A wretched Kidderminster, the more 
wretched for being new like the curtains, and much too gmall for the space to be covered, had 
been violently stretched and tortured with tacks to mnke the most of it; and when the most 
was made, it left a broad track of board extending all round the apartment, as bare as the pave¬ 
ment in the street This track was studded with dingy mahogany chairs, few and far between, 
a dozen required to do the duty of twice that number, like a garrison after a bloody siege. TTic 
shrivelled rug on the hearth-stone made as poor an attempt to cover it as the tortured Kidder¬ 
minster did to rover the floor. The cold black stone was only about three-quarters concealed 
by it, and a villanous meager cat—a cat as lean as Cassius—sitting right in the center of the rug, 
with her green eyes pensively fixed upon the grate, as if she was pondering upon the vice of 
avarice, plainly proved that not so much as a fat mouse did creait to Mrs. Narrowsxith’s 
housekeeping. 
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‘ Mr. Isaac Nabrowsmith, a small, mean man, dressed in seedy black, with vulgar arithmetic 
in every line of his pinched and sallow features, little, sharp, suspicious eyes, and a nose not 
worth talking about, having made up his little mind to give a miserable dinner, was now deba¬ 
ting with his worthy consort upon the guests to be invited, and the cheap dishes and false wines 
to be imposed upon such as should honor their bad cheer. . . . ‘ Mrs. Nabkowsmith was n tall 
muscular, harsh woman, with Hat, square, pale, rigid, frigid features ; she would hnve made an 
admirable matron of a work-house or a jail. She teas about as genial as an icicle , and as mild a 
creature as a white bear after a bad day's Ju-hing in t/n frozen seas, She was even harder, colder, 
and keener than her husband. The thermometer fell in her neighborhood; she actually radia¬ 
ted cold, and people who sat beside her got sore throats. Of the maternal air and aspect she 
had nothing. Who could fancy that dry. harsh, frigid woman suckling a babe 1 though you 
could easily figure her to yourself chronicling small, very small, beer. 

‘What this incomparable lady wore upon the present occasion she almost always wore, ex¬ 
cept when she appeared at fetes. It was an old black silk dress, which not a maid-servant in 
Mrs. Spread’s house would have put on her back. It was very tight, very short, and not worth 
five shillings. Its shortness had the agreeable effect of exhibiting stockings of a very subdued 
white, and shoes that looked as if they had been made by her husband’s shoemaker. 

‘Every thing in the Narrowsmiths’ house was either second-hand or spurious; imitations, 
substitutes, things ‘ as good as new,’ wonde’dul bargains, delft not to be distinguished from 
china, tallow candles superior to wax, cotton equal to silks, old lamps for new,’ German silver 
and albata plate.’ 

The preparations for dinner in the sorrily-appointed house of the Narrowsmiths 
are well described. Her hatteric de cuisine was not of the order that M. Soyer 
would have fancied. Her knives were ‘ beginning to look exceedingly like skewere, 
as if nothing, even a knife, could escape the emaciating influences of so niggardly a 
house. Then she marshalled the spoons, missed a couple, and made a fuss and uproar 
about them, as if they had been made of the gold of Peru instead of the silver of 
Germany. The plates and dishes were reconnoitred next: three plates were cracked, 
two dishes were absent; perhaps they had absconded in company with the spoons, 
taking a hint from the runaway dish in the nursery-rhyme, or prescient of the revolt¬ 
ing uses to which their mistress meditated putting them.’ ‘ There was fearful cooking 
that night; mixtures of all things cheap and rancid, sweets that should have been sour, 
and sours that should have been sweet; Mrs. Narrowbmith manufactured custards 
without precedent; Mrs. Narrowbmith fabricated puddings without example, while 
the soi-disant cook concocted inexplicable gravies and appalling soups. A dropper-in 
during the orgies might well have cried 

* How now, ye secret, black and midnight hags, 

What is't ye do V 

and the trio might with equal propriety have replied, like the witches, 

* A deed without a name !’ 

An amusing illustration of the penuriousness in detail of the Narrowsmiths’ estab¬ 
lishment occurs at dinner. Barker, the ‘ Bachelor,’ is paying particular attention to 
something on his plate which the liberal hostess has just recommended to him as ‘ one 
of Madam Maintenon's cutlets :* 

‘Having removed the envelope with his fork, he turned to Mrs. Spread, and with the oddest 
conceivable mixture of disgust and enjoyment in his countenance, directed her attention to 
the unfolded paper. 

‘ ‘ What! I protest there is writing on it! In the name of all that is comical, try to make 
out what it is !’ 

‘ ‘ Thus adjured Mr. Barker looked narrowly at the scrap of paper in which the cutlet had 
been dressed, and had no great difficulty in reading nearly the entire of the Crackenthorpks’ 
answer to the Narrowsmiths’ invitation. The cutlets just at that moment taking their round 
agnin. Mrs. Spread resolved to have one, to try her chance of n literary document, where no¬ 
body could hnve drenmed of meeting a thing of the kind. It was a very diverting occupation, 
this, for a dinner-table. 

‘ ‘ Well, what have you got ? is it mine?* 

•'Ours." said Mrs. .Spread, recognizing the hand of her daughter Elizabeth upon the 
wrapper of the exquisite morccau be tore her.’ 

vol. xxxi. 47 
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Our readers will require no other commendation of * The Bachelor of the Albany ’ 
than the ‘ samples’ of its quality which we have laid before them. . . . ‘ How will 
you have your steak, Sir?’ said a waiter to a maudlin customer the other day at a 
Broadway restaurant; ‘ will you have it rare, or well done ?* ‘ Well done, thou good 

and faithful servant, well done, if you please!’ was the ‘ wretched inebriate’s re¬ 
ply. . . . Did you ever have the thought, reader, of what is now — at the mo¬ 
ment while you happen to think that you are thinking — in Event and in Nature, 
in various and far-divided parts of the world ? Say of scenery, for example; your 
imagination shall take you to the vast crackling ice-fields of Norway, or the rushing 
maelstrom, circling and eddying day and night, as it ‘ sweeps its awful cycle;’ or the 
vast Niagara cataract rolling its solemn roaring floods to Ontario and the Atlantic ; or 
the sublime rocky heights that lie between us and the Pacific, and the boundless prairie- 
fields that stretch away from their ‘ giant feetor some transcendent villa in Italy, 
sleeping in the purple air under Alpine shadows, with groups of figures, such as are 
seen in antique marbles; or in some kindred scene in India, where the evening’s breath 
is oppressive with perfume, and the rudest sound that breaks the stillness is the sweet 
coo of the wood-pigeon, or the sudden flight of a flock of gay parrots; or where the 
blessed Nile distributes along the vale of Egypt the gifts of the Most High, or the 
minarets rise from the midst of golden clusters of cassia-trees; or where the Arab 
gathers his harvest of yellow dates, or with the remote inhabitants of countries that 
the sun delays to look upon? Did you ever think of Nature in this way, at one and 
the same moment? — and in the like manner of Events? In one country, fierce 
battles raging, in another, the people just beginning to rejoice in the beams of peace ; 
here national happiness and tranquillity; there discord and grief; a land ‘rent with 
civil feud, and drenched in fraternal blood?* What a wonderful, wonderful thing is 
human Thought! . . The following touching lines were enclosed to us from a 

small town in New-England, in a note in the fair hand-writing of * one of Eve’s 
family,’ who for * all slips of hers’ has yet a heart that feels, and deeply feels, the ten- 
derest and holiest of human affections — the love of a mother for her infant at the 
breast. It is ‘ a mother yet not a wife’ who speaks: 


' Unhappy child of indiscretion ! 

Poor slumbcrer on a breast forlorn, 
Pledge and reproof of past transgression, 
Dear, though unwelcome to be born. 

4 For thee a suppliant wish addressing 
To heaven, thy mother fain would dare; 
But conscious blushes stain the blessing, 
And sighs suppress my broken prayer. 

4 But spite of these, my mind, unshaken, 

In parent duty turns to thee, 

Though long repented, ne’er forsaken, 
Thy duys shall loved and guarded be. 

4 And lest the injurious world upbraid thee 
For mine or lor thy father’s ill, 


A nameless mother oft shall aid thee, 

A hand unseen protect thee still. 

4 And though to rank and place a stranger, 
Thy life an humble course must run. 
Soon shalt thou know to fly the dancer 
Which I too late have leumt to shun. 

4 Mean time, in these sequestered valleys, 
Here may’st thou rest in safe content; 
For innocence may smile at malice, 

And thou, O ! thou art innocent I 

4 Here to thine infant wants ore given 
Shelter and rest and purest air ; 

And milk as pure — but mercy, Heaven! 
My tears huve dropt and mingled there!’ 


Fair lady, who readcst these lines, forgive thy ‘ erring sister’s shame,’ and pity the 
remorseful grief that covered with * heart-drops’ the paper in which they were con¬ 
tained. . . . It is with no usual regret, no common sorrow, that we record in these 
pages the death of the venerable and venerated John Stearns, M. D., who recently 
departed this life and entered upon a happy and eternal existence beyond the grave. 
Dr. Stearns we knew well; and those who are nearest and dearest to us knew and 
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loved him as their father and their friend. Standing at the very head of his profession, 
in a city eminent for high medical examples, and pursuing his humane and benevolent 
avocation for more than thirty yeare among us, he was known to an unusually wide 
circle of warm and admiring friends. He was truly, in the words of the text of his 
funeral sermon by Rev. Dr. Tynq, * the beloved Physician * His preeminent skill; 
his strict integrity; the tenderness and sweetness of his manners; the goodness of 
his heart, and his simple unaffected Christian character, all these made him ‘the be¬ 
loved physician.* Like the gracious Master whom he faithfully served through a 
long life, he * went about doing good,’ healing the sick, and comforting those who 
were in affliction. The vast concourse of people who filled the church where he had 
so long worshipped, and who followed his remains to their last resting-place, attested 
the affectionate regard in which he was held by the citizens among whom so many 
years of his useful and blameless life had been passed. But he has gone, gone in the 

* triumph of faith,’ and we shall see his face no more; no more encounter him, in our 
daily walks, going forth on his errands of mercy ; no more meet that pleasant smile, 
which was in itself a benediction; no more mark the results of that high medical 
skill which, undor the God whom he invoked, has so often restored children to parents 
and parents to children, brothere to sisters, sisters to brothers, and friend to friend. 
Truly may it be said preeminently of Dr. Stearns, that ‘ he lived beloved and died 
lamented.’ VVe offer to his afflicted family our warmest sympathy in their deep be¬ 
reavement. . . . Our friend Captain D. Howe, formerly captain of the Lake Erie 

* Hendrick Hudson’ steamer, and now commander of the new steamer ‘ America ,* 
has sent us some melting lines by a western bard upon the loss of an ill-fated canal- 
boat, named * The Medora The poem is almost equal to the lines on the man who 
was ‘ kid’ld id’n Hartford by a tree — a tree.’ VVe annex a Blight specimen: 


* On Tuesday morning, as we did hear, 

The Medora from the canal did steer, 

’T was east-north-east they did her steer, 
Bound for Oswego, as we did hear. 

' They had not sailed long before 
The winds did blow, the seas did roar, 
Which caused them to lament full sore, 
And strive to gain some port on shore. 

‘ The winds increased all the night. 

Which did the seamen much affright; 

The Capting says : ‘ With us’t is o’er, 

We never more shall reach the shore !’ 

‘ On Wednesday morning, at break of day, 
Two men were found upon the lake ; 

We did them from the water take, 

And carried them to a solemn place. 

‘ Their names we now would here describe— 
One Thaddeus Clark we can ’t deny ; 
There was Mr. Hkzekiau Morse, 

Who from the water we took first. 


* There ’s one name more for to describe — 
'T was Mr. Duzknbkbry drown’d; 

He was the hist that came on shore, 

And still we looked and searched for more. 

‘ And when their bodies we did find, 

It was a dreadful solemn time 
To see the people Hocking round ; 

To see the corpses on the ground. 

* But oh ! how dreadful to relate. 

There’s four men more lays in the lake f 
Lays floating this wide lake all o’er, 
Which grieves their parents’ hearts full sore. 

1 But oh ! how dreadful for to hear, 

The parents mourning far and near; 

For their poor children in the deep, 

Which causes many all for to weep. 

* Thus one by one on board were lost, 

Till eight poor souls were drown’d at last; 
Were drowned — buried in the deep, 
Which caused many for to weep.’ 


We have scarcely a single correspondent who writes poetry in all respects equal to 
this ! . . . A humorous Irish writer says that he has seen instances where in point 
of both intellect and endurance there was but very little distinction between a horse 
and a man ; save that the beverage of the one was water and that of the other was 
punch ; and in point of quantity there was no great difference between them in that 
matter either !* ... * I see,* writes a down-eastern correspondent, ‘ that Henry 
Clay, his country’s honored son, has been among you at New-York, and that Beauty 
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is kissing him wherever he goes. The women adore talent, and talent adores the 
women. Here’s a little 

•IMPROMPTU: 

* ON HEAKIMQ THAT HEN It? CLAY HAD BEEN XIB6ED BY ALL THE FAIR. 

* Though he anew the charming nectar sips, 

They always hanged upon his eloquent lips.’ 


That’s a ‘ pooty good’ impromptu. It is. . . . That was an unfortunate member of 
the English Parliament whose seat when Secretary was the outside one, next to a pas¬ 
sage-way. He said that so many members used to come perpetually to whisper to him, 
and the buzz of importunity was so heavy*and continuous, that before one claimant’s 
words had got out of his ear the demand of another forced its way in, till the ear-drum, 
being overcharged, absolutely burst; which he said turned out conveniently enough, 
as he was then obliged to stuff the organ tight, and tell every gentleman that his phy¬ 
sician had directed him not to use that ear at all, and the other as little as possible !* 
Some of our office-givers had better adopt a similar ruse. . . . An eminent legal 
judge, and a preeminent judge of human nature, observes: ‘ It is an observation I 
have always made, that dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of mankind. Let 
any gentleman find himself with dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neck-cloth, and a general 
negligence of dress, he will in all probability find a corresponding disposition to negli¬ 
gence of address. He may, en deshabille , curse and swear, speak roughly and think 
coarsely ; but put the same man into full dress, and he will feel himself quite another 
person. To use the language of the blackguard would then be out of character: he 
will talk smoothly, affect politeness, ‘ if he has it not,’ pique himself upon good man¬ 
ners, and respect the women ; nor will the spell subside, until returning home, the old 
surtout, the heelless slippers, with other slovenly appendages, make him lose again his 
brief consciousness of being a gentleman.’ . . . ‘ A friend of mine in Montpelier,* 
writes an esteemed correspondent in Vermont, 1 has given me the following verses, 
which he copied out of a lady’s album. They were written there by Daniel Web¬ 
ster, (‘O'Donnell Webiter!’) beneath the autograph of Lafayette. They have 
never been published: 

4 Dear lady, I a little fear 
’T is dangerous to be writing here. 

His hand who bade an eagle fly, 

Trust his young pinions mount the sky. 

Who bade across the Atlantic tide 
New thunders sweep, new navies ride, 

Has traced in lines of trembling age 
Ilis autogrnpli upon this page. 

Higher than that engle soars, 

Louder than that thunder roars, 

His name will through the world be sounding, * 

And o’er the waves of time be bounding. 

Though thousands as obscure as I 
Cling to his skirts, he still will fly, 

And spring to immortality. 

If hr his name 1 write my own, 

He ’ll take me where I am not known ; 

The cold salute will meet my ear, 

'Pray, stranger, how did you get here?’ ’ Danxkl Wehsikr. 

Here is a bit of graphic limuing, reader, which we commend to your imagination : 
‘ He was as ugly as the devil. He possessed a set of limbs that would not have dis¬ 
graced a sucking elephant; and his body appeared slit up two-thirds of its length, as 
if nature originally intended to make twins of him, but finding his brains would n't 
answer for two, relinquished her design. His wife was a neat, pretty, dressy little 
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person ; her head reached nearly up to her spouse’s hip ; and if he had stood wide to 
let her pass, she might without much stooping have walked under him, as through a 
triumphal arch.* ... * I been a-reading ‘ Festus,’ ’ writes a well-beloved friend. 

‘ It is like travelling over a moral Alps. Mountains, hills, chasms, pinnacles, spires, 
avalanches, scintillations, coruscations of thought Locks ‘ like the golden embrown- 
ment of a lion’s eye’ — what a superb comparison that is! So I thought, while look¬ 
ing at the lion the other day in the menagerie. By the by, I was struck there with 
the wonderful difference or gradation there is in salutations ; from a gentle kissing of 
the hand or lifting of the hat, to the roughest * H’ ar* yer?* But the roughest I ever 
saw was by the keeper, (to the lion, who was snarling and fighting with the tiger,) by 
thrusting an iron bar into the cage, poking his ribs, and striking against the boards with 
a fearful violence. * Bill,’ says he, * what yeou ’beout V It was gentle violence 
after all, and violent gentleness; so it struck me, and it struck the lion, 1 ’m 
sure.’ . . . We are writing this subsection with one of Bagley’s gold pens, from 
the revolving pyramid of similar luxuries at Number 169 Broadway, which pyramid 
we hope is ‘ turned to good account’ by the proprietor; for certainly a better pen, or one 
more like a good quill-pen, we have never employed in these our scribblingB. . . . We 
can say, with another, to our correspondent ‘ B.,’ who sends us some very irregular 
verse in honor of his inamorata, that he seems to be willing to ‘ go all lengths to com¬ 
pliment his friends.’ His effusion is bad, decidedly bad—and that’s the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. ... We haven’t heard in a good while of a more amusing 
take-in than was performed by an auctioneer in a small village of « Down East.* A 
fiddle had just been bidden off at a ‘ high figure’ by a’cute Yankee; but the auc¬ 
tioneer was cuter still. * How much,’ said he, after passing the buyer his purchase, 
how much ‘ ’moffered for the bow ? —* how much ? — how much ’moffered for the 
how?' ‘Hello! you! — that’s mine!' said the astonished purchaser. * Wal, that 
is rich!* replied the auctioneer — ‘ decidedly rich ! Guess you must be from the 
ked’ntry. Who bids for the how ? How much ’moffered for the bow ? — how much ? 
how much for the bow ? A-naf, naf, naf, naf! Pass up your change, you lazy devil; 
you would n’t a-come in, ’xpect, except to git efiut o’ the sun. Guess you must be 
from the ked’ntry. How much ’moffered for the bow ?' The bow was finally bid off 
by a shrewd by-stander, who saw a chance for a little ‘spec,’ and sold to the victim 
who had bought the fiddle, at a large advance on the original cost. ... A corres¬ 
pondent not unknown to our readers makes the following ‘ talk,’ as the Indians have 
it, concerning ‘ Proverbs:' * Proverbs are the concentrated wisdom of the world. 
When a truth or fact is established by experience or observation, and admitted by the 
multitude; when the philosopher and moralist have made clear to the popular mind 
and heart the correctness of their positions ; then the condensing process is introduced, 
and in the place of a book we have a proverb. All living and dead languages with 
which we are acquainted are enriched with them. Nor is it probable that they will 
ever become obsolete. They answer a purpose in the exchange of thought, analogous 
to that of money in trade. They are compact and brilliant representatives of valuable 
knowledge; a true circulating medium, easily borne about in the memory, readily 
passed from mouth to mouth, and current every where. Every one is provided with 
more or less of this intellectual cash. The illiterate man often has much more of it 
than is placed to his credit by the world. That person is generally reputed very wise 
who has read a multitude of books, and understands a variety of languages; who abounds 
in words, and whose knowledge is distinguished for its bulk: whereas, it often happens 
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that some plain, unpretending man by his side is full as rich in real wisdom ; the main 
difference consisting in the form in which their knowledge exists. The first is fami¬ 
liar with history, and can give you any quantity of names and dates; but his unlearned 
neighbor may understand the important and practical inferences to be drawn from the 
experience of the past, better than himself. The one can make frothy speeches, or 
write dull sermons, but the other will give you the substance of the whole, in half a 
dozen short, pithy sentences. The amount of wisdom which an individual may pos¬ 
sess does not necessarily depend upon the bulk of his knowledge, any more than his 
wealth depends upon the bulk of his property. A diamond will buy a mountain. The 
gold-filled teeth of the victim of a dentist may be worth more than all the rest of his 
‘ anatomy.’ Large houses do not always afford good dinners; nor do large words al¬ 
ways contain good sense. Proverbs are small-arms for every-day use, and not heavy 
ordnance for a siege or a pitched battle; pocket-pistols rather than brass cannon. 
But they are not to be despised. Often, when some Goliath, mighty in learning, and 
armed to the teeth with authorities and precedents, challenges to the war of words, 
will some humble, unknown David, unskilled in the use of more honorable weapons, 
sling a proverb at the head of his adversary, and make him bite the dust’ . . . *He 
lies like Jim Hyde ’ are the terms by which a great fibber is denoted down east The 
following epitaph was written upon that departed Munchuasen: 

‘Here lies Jim Hyde : believe it true! 

To us his case is trying, 

To him the thing is nothing new, 

He always lived by lying. 

‘ He loved it better than his eyes. 

E’en from his earliest youth ; 

Though here, where certainly he lies, . 

At last he tells the truth; 


‘ This solemn truth — we all must die 
And to the grave be slidden, 

Just as pale Death did hide Jim Hyde, 

So we must all be hidden.’ 

Shortly after the introduction of the Daguerreotype art into this country a per¬ 
son who was pursuing it as a business in one of the southern cities was called upon by 
a tall, sparely-formed individual, who, like the ‘ Fly-Market Loafer,’ had evidently 
seen better circumstances; at least it was but charitable to suppose that he had. He 
was habited in a shabby-genteel suit of black, somewhat relieved by a white cravat, 
and a faint spot of gloss that still lingered on the crown of his well-worn hat. At a 
glance any one of ordinary penetration would have set him down as a bankrupt vil¬ 
lage clergyman. After acquainting the Daguerreotypist with his desire to obtain a 
knowledge of the art, and learning the charges of instruction, et cetera, he ventured 
to speak of some qualifications that he possessed, which he thought would be useful in 
the prosecution of this novel business. * I have been for several yeare,* said he, ‘ in 
the habit of meeting with people in a somewhat public capacity. * A clergyman, or a 
lecturer on chemistry, or natural philosophy ?* hinted the Dauguerreotypist ‘ No Sir,' 
he modestly replied, * but I have been travelling for a long time past through this and 
other southern states, exhibiting a learned goat!’ . . . That is a flattering picture 
which the great Bishop Hall draws of *A Hypocrite * At church he will ever sit 
where he may be seen best, and in the midst of the sermon pulls out his tables in haste 
as if he feared to lose that note; when he writes either his forgotten errand or nothing. 
Then he turns his Bible with a noise, to seek an omitted quotation, and fblds the leaf 
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as if he had found it, and asks aloud the name of the preacher, and repeats it, whom 
he publicly salutes, thanks, praises, in an honest mouth. He can command tears when 
he speaks of his youth, indeed, because it is past, not because it was sinful; himself 
is now better, but the times are worse. All other sins he reckons up with detestation, 
while he loves and hides his darling in his bosom; all his speech returns to himself, 
and every occurrence draws in a story to his own praise. When he should give, he looks 
about him, and says, * Who sees me?’ No alms nor prayers fall from him without a 
witness; belike lest God should deny that he hath received them; and when he hath 
Bone (lest the world should not know it,) his own mouth is his trumpet to proclaim it. 
In brief, he is the stranger’s saint, the neighbor’s disease, the blot of goodness, a rotten 
stick in a dark night, the poppy in a corn-field, an ill-tempered candle with a great 
snuff, that in going out smells ill; an angel abroad, a devil at home; and worse when 
an angel than a devil.’ . . . Some years ago our eminent American poet, William 
Cullen Bryant, in a poem entitled ‘ The Winds,* written for and published in the 
pages of this Magazine, made the following prediction. Recent events, which are 
filling European kingdoms with * fear of change, perplexing monarchs,’ would seem 
to Indicate that the prophecy is at least in progress of fulfilment: 

* Why race ye thus ? — no strife for liberty 

Has made you mad; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions till ye wrenched them free, 

And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere; 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow; 

Free o'er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow. 

Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 

4 Oh ye wild winds ! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shore of F.urope lies; 

The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 

Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes, 

And armed warriors all around him stand, 

And as he struggles, tighten every band, 

And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 

To pierce the victim should he strive to rise. 

4 Yet oh ! when that wronged Spirit of our Race 

Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains. 

And leap in freedom from his prison-place. 

Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 

Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 

To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 

To fill the earth with woe. and blot her fair 

Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 

4 But may he like the Spring-time come abrond, 

Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 

When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 

Comes spouting up the unsealed springs to light; 

Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet; • 

The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 

And mom and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 

Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night.’ 

We slipped up to * Dobb hia Ferry’ the other day. It looked bleak there — all 
but the noble river and the grand old hills. There were no friends on the piazza front¬ 
ing the sanctum, and no little people running down the hill to meet ‘ Old Knick.' half 
way, and pour into the porches of his ears much voluble discourse, on his farther way 
up. Down on the shore, however, was one of ‘ Young Knick.’b little shoes, and idly 
walking there we picked up the tube of an old rocket There was pleasure in think¬ 
ing when that little old shoe was lost and that signal-rocket fired. Winter has gone ; 
the ti"»s of the singing of birds hath come; the trees are reddening with their newly? 
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awakened life-blood; and soon ‘ Dobb’b will put forth all its summer glories. . . . Sir 
Jonah Barrington, an Irish baronet, who loved his glass of whiskey-toddy, did n’t 
like the idea of abolishing grog in the British navy. * Our naval victories,’ he said, 

* proved that no change in liquids was necessary. When any thing cannot be im¬ 
proved, alteration is injurious ; and I cannot help thinking that one sailor sending his 
compliments by a cabin-boy to a brother tar, requesting the honor of his company to 
take a dish of tea with him after prayers, is perfectly ridiculous. God send it may 
not be worse than ridiculous ! You may man your fleets with saints, but remember, 
it was the old sinners that gained your victories.’ Is n’t this rather 1 plain speaking?** 
It is ; but it comes from a bon-vivant , who says, that on one occasion, being about to 
cross Ballinlaw, a broad and boisterous ferry, between the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, Ireland, he stepped into a bad boat, and offered up a fragment of a prayer, 

* on launching into au element which he never drank, and had a rooted aversion to be 
upset in !* ... A friend has sent us a ‘ more remarkable and even more painful 
death than that which occurred from the bursting of a blast-furnace while at white- 
heat, mentioned in a late number of the Knickerbocker.’ It is from an English 
journal: ‘The Rev. Jeffery Davies, curate of Cadoxton, Glamorganshire, met his 
death last week in a most extraordinary manner. A small but rather deep hole had 
been made by the side of a new saw-pit at Neath, for the purpose of inserting a post, 
and into this hole the reverend gentleman fell at night, and he was discovered dead in 
it the next morning. The hole in which the body was found was only two feet and a 
half in diameter at the surface, two feet at bottom, and six in depth. The body was 
in a sitting posture, but from the narrowness of the hole nearly doubled up; the feet 
were elevated above the level of the head, which was pressed down on the chest. 
From the sandy nature of the soil his heels could get no purchase, although his efforts 
to extricate himself appeared to have been most violent, from the quantity of loose sand 
which he had displaced from the sides of the hole, and deposited in his lap, and which 
partially filled his mouth and eyes.’ . . . Those who were so fortunate as to be on 
board the New Iron Steamer ‘ Erie ,’ belonging to the New-York and Erie Rail-Road 
Company, on her recent trial-excursion up the Hudson, will not soon forget the plea¬ 
sure they enjoyed on that occasion. The day was one of those sparkling and bright 
days of March which surprise us with a touch of summer. Every thing in the sur¬ 
roundings of the boat was new and beautiful; new machinery, which worked admi¬ 
rably and with little noise, and new furniture and upholstery, selected and arranged 
with great good taste. The company on board were as happy as the best of good 
cheer and pleasant society could make them. We remarked among the officers of 
the New-york and Erie Rail-Road on board, the President of the Company, Mr. 
Loder, who is untiring in the discharge of his arduous and responsible duties, 
the accomplished chief engineer, Major Brown, a graduate of West Point, who has 
no superior in his profession, Mr. H. C. Seymour, Superintendent, (a gentleman 
connected responsibly, and we might say indispensably, with this great work from its 
very inception up to the present time, and who ‘ each particular of his duty knows’ and 
performs,) and Mr. Marsh, the capable Secretary of the Company, to whose courtesy 
and care the ladies and gentlemen (to say nothing of the happy little people) on 
board were greatly indebted. Ever)’ thing connected with the New-York and Erie 
Rail-Road is in keeping with the magnitude of this great project. Its boat, its care, 
its construction, are all of the very first character. The road is advancing to as early 
a completion as possible ; and when finished, will not only be a noble monument to 
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enterprise and public spirit, but will unquestionably prove one of the most profitable 
lines in the entire country. ... * What will Mrs. Grundy say* in England to an 
occurrence like the following, in this ‘ model republic ?* Is it not enough to convince 
any unprejudiced mind that our * lawless institutions* can never come to good ? * A 
villain by the name of Pettis, some sixty years of age, recently paid his addresses to 
a handsome young widow, residing in McGoopin Island, Ileing rejected in his suit, 
he armed himself and went to her house ; on her still persisting in refusing him, he 
struck her on the head with a hammer, and with his bowie-knife attempted to cut her 
throat Foiled in this attempt, and seeing a young man approach the house, he seized 
her by the nose and cut it off !* . . . We are but doing a service to the travelling 
public, in recording the fact in these pages that the ‘ Pacific HoteV in Greenwich 
street, near Cortlandt, under the direction of its capable and popular proprietor, Captain 
Flower, has been undergoing important improvements, for several months, until it 
has become One among the best of our first-class hotels. It is an excellent house, ex¬ 
cellently kept . . . Do blit think, reader, that the ensuing lines come from the 
lowest depths of the heart of a bereaved husband; that the Departed loved Nature 
with the affection of a child, and her husband with the love of a fond, confiding wife, 
which is beyond all other love. Is there not true feeling, true tenderness, and un¬ 
affected simplicity in the stanzas ? To us they seem replete with feeling: 


* Sleep softly, darling! —o’er thee ware 

The summer's greenest trees ; 

Its fairest flowers are on thy grave, 

And there its whispering breeze. 

* And I am near to watch thy sleep, 

My own, my chosen bride; 

When I have ceased for thee to weep, 

1 ’ll lay me by thy side. 

‘ I only live to think of thee. 

My first love and my last! 

The world hns nothing now for me — 
My Present is the Past: 

* The Past, with all its sunny years, 

Seems present to me now; 

Where’er the pictured scene appears, 
Dear Annik I there art thou. 


4 1 see thee when I first was blessed 
With that sweet smile of thine ; 

Dear is the hour when first 1 pressed 
That small white hand in mine I 

‘ And dear the hour when thou Wert made 
My bride — my all, my own; 

4 1 will be true,’ you softly said, 

4 True, true to thee alone 1’ 

4 And dear to me thy dying kiss. 

Pure as the heaven’s breath : 

It seemed to say, 4 Remember this ! 

I have been true till death!’ 

4 Sleep softly, darling ! — o’er thee wave 
The summer’s greenest trees ; 

Its fairest flowers are on thy grave, 

And there its whispering breeze!’ u. 


Did you never remark — metropolitan reader—did you never remark those close- 
ahaved cocoa-nuts which lie on the top of barrels at the doom of town-grocers ? How 
very like they are to the heads of Irish emigrants, newly-arrived, sheared to the skull, 
as if with sheep-shears, ashocking ‘ shock' of hair dissevered from the parent cranium 
at a single nip! The hair ‘ clip,' as wool-growers phrase it, must be abundant in Ire¬ 
land. A very clever modem author accounts for the knobby heads of the Hibemese 
in this way: ‘ Phrenology may be a very good science; but the heads of the Irish 
would puzzle the very best of its professors. Very few of those belonging to the pea¬ 
santry indeed leave the world in the shape they came into it At twenty years of age 
the shillelah quite altero the natural formation, and leaves so many hills and hollows 
upon their Skulls that the organ of fighting is the only one discoverable to any cer¬ 
tainty.* True enough! t . . Somebody has condensed a good deal of wisdom into a 
small space in the following brief sentences: * The last word is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines. Husband and wife should no more fight to get it than they would 
struggle for the possession of a lighted bttnb-sheR. Married people should study each 
vol. xxxi. 48 
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other’s weak points, as the skaters look out for the weak parts of the ice, in order to 
keep them off. The wife is the sun of the social system. Unless she attracts, there 
is nothing to keep heavy bodies, like husbands, from flying off into space.* . . . ‘ At 
one of those large convivial parties which distinguished the table of Major Hobart, 
when he was Secretary in Ireland, among the usual loyal toasts, the one to the navy, 

* The wooden walls of England’ being given, Sir John Hamilton, in his turn, gave 

* The wooden walls of Ireland!’ This toast being quite new to all the guests, he was 
asked for an explanation ; upon which, Ailing a bumper, he very gravely stood up, and 
bowing to the Marquis of Waterford, and several country gentlemen who com¬ 
manded county regiments, he said: ‘ My lords and gentlemen ; I have the pleasure 
of giving you ‘ The wooden walls of Ireland— The Colonels of Militia /* One of 
the blockheads thus honored was foolish enough to get angry at this good-humored 
jeu d* esprit . . . . ‘ Vermont,’ so writes a friend from whose pleasant epistle we have 
elsewhere quoted, * has a literature of her own of which she may well be proud, not¬ 
withstanding the bad spelling lately witnessed in one of the district schools. ‘ Bob,’ 
says the master, * spell six-pence.* ‘ Six-pence ?’ S-i-c-k — sick , s-p-u-n-t-s — spunts, 
six-pence.’ ‘ That ’ll do, boys. Nex’ class ’n g’ography.* But to ascend higher: John 
Henry Hopkins has published a poem, which you have no doubt seen, called 1 Liberty .* 
It contains many fine passages. How hard it is to write in an irregular measure, may 
be seen by the few good pieces of that kind in the language. Dryden said, and was 
not far from the truth, that his own ‘ Alexander’s Feast* was the best which had been 
or would be contrived. That sounds to me like a grand Overture. If any body thinks 
that Southey’s ‘Thalaba’ is admirable, except the opening stanza, (and that is,) I am 
unable to agree with him. But Collins’ Ode, and Hallegk’s 1 Bozz&ris’ for their 
cunning and most melodious cadences are to my ear unmatched. Since these, I have 
seen nothing more musical than the following from Hopkinb : 

* At times, the peaceful little isles 

In sunshine float upon a sleeping ocean 
That girdles them without a sound, or motion ; 

Thus darling babes, all dimpled o’er with smiles, 

Sleep, lulled to rest 
Upon a sleeping mother’s breast: 

But when the winds their battle-trumpets blow, 

Aloft with martial fury flashing, 

With crested heads, careering to and fro, 

Shoreward they rush, like plum6d horsemen dashing 
Headlong on the foe. 

At length within the hollow bay 
In long-drawn pensive eight, 

The tempest dies 
Away; 

The glassy swells with lazy, loitering sweep. 

Along the curved beach, slow-lingering creep, 

And gently round the silvery circle move 
Till by the mellow mom, their music seems 
Soft as the name of one we love 
Murmured in. dreams' 

* This is grand, and cunningly moderated. It is by turns serene, stormy, joyous, and 
then dying, dying, dying, like a hart’s heart, aurarum et silua metu . Judge Thomp¬ 
son author of the ‘ Green Mountain Boys,’ a most popular tale, which I remember 
you warmly commended in the Knickerbocker, has shown me a new novel just 
ready for the press, called ‘ The Rangers , or the Tory's Daughter ,’ embodying scenes 
in the history of Vermont It is well woven, and very accurate in its historical details; 
and the first volume, which I have read in manuscript, contains a scene, the rescue of 
a girl from the ice of a mountain river when it was breaking up in the spring-time, lo- 
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gether with a description of the breaking up of the ice during the spring-freshets, 
which is as novel and as highly wrought as any thing I have lately seen. I did my¬ 
self think of sending you an account of the phenomena of the little Winooski river, 
which begins to break long before it begins to break up. When the cold was intense, 
and the moon a shining with a brassy, dry look upon the mountains of snow, and the 
ice was three or four feet thick, I have stood for ten minutes at a time, hearing it split 
and crack, as if its back-bone were broke. These splits in the ice do n't hurt the river 
for loaded wagons; but I reckon it is caused by the weight of the superincumbent 
mass, while the river is ‘ minding to heft it.’ . • . The Broadway Theatre is now 
in the full tide of success. Crowded houses nightly reward the enterprise and good 
management of the proprietor. Mr. Marshall, long the manager of a popular theatre 
in Philadelphia, has amply fulfilled the expectations of his friends and the public in his 
new field of professional exertion here. Of Mr. William R. Blake, the excel¬ 
lent stage-manager, we have something to say, less on his own behalf (for he needs no 
poor aid of ours) than that of our readers, whom we wish not to lose the opportunity 
of securing a great enjoyment Until recently, we had never seen Mr. Blake upon the 
stage, save in one character, that of * The Last Man,’ which we never saw surpassed 
in naturalness, pathos, and truth. We saw it but once, yet the impression it made upon 
us is wholly ineffaceable. Next to that superb personation, we count Mr. Blake’s 
4 Jesse Rural,' in the very attractive play of 1 Young Heads and Old Hearts ,’ which 
has lately had so popular a * run’ at the Broadway Theatre. It is a most loveable rep¬ 
resentation of a fine simple-hearted, simple-minded Christian minister, overflowing 
with goodness, and love for all whom he fancies he can serve, in any manner. Mr. 
Blake played the part with infinite effect, and to the very life. Not one of our 
town readers should omit to see it, should it be again produced, which it must needs 
be. . . . There is, we fear, a conspiracy against the author of 4 Puffer Hopkins.’ 
He has been at pains to write a blank-verse tragedy called ‘ Leisler ,’ for Mr. Murdock, 
a very clever and deserving actor, and most estimable man. It was examined for pro¬ 
duction at the Broadway Theatre, but ‘ politely declined ;* after which, sundry favorable 
newspaper notices of that popular establishment, of unmistakeable origin, suddenly 
ceased. The author of ‘ Leisler’ says that * English influence,’ in the management of 
our metropolitan theatres, prevents justice being done him. So Daubson, the Little 
Pedlington artist, declared that the Royal Academy managers did n’t ‘dare to hang on 
their walls’ his great picture of ‘ The Grenadier.’ ‘ Leisler,’ Mr. Hopkins complains, 
was written for a New-York audience, and yet it must be taken to Philadelphia, where 
if it should find a manager willing to risk its production, its local historical and other 
4 points’ will not be understood. We commend to Mr. Mathews, in his affliction, these 
remarks of a reviewer in the last number of the ‘ North-American Review:’ 

‘ The sorest grievance, the bitterest persecution, which he has to dread, is indifference and 
neglect. He can only learn, at the worst, that the public does not care a fig about him or his 
poetry either. And do not let him be too hasty to attribute this neglect to any sinister influences 
or unfair dealing. There is no conspiracy in the case ; people are not leagued and banded to¬ 
gether in a secret association for the sole purpose of burying him and his works in oblivion. 
Even the malice of the critics, those gorgons and chimeras dire, whose only function is to worry 
and affright unhappy authors, can never harm. A man is never written down except by himself. 
Criticism has no force whatever, except eo far as it is a reflection of public opinion, an embodi¬ 
ment of public taste ; if it be prejudiced or unfair, it is for that very reason innocuous, the pub¬ 
lic perceiving it9 untrustworthy character quite as soon as the intended victim.’ 

* True as gospel,’ and worthy of consideration by those tried authorlings and would- 
be dramatists, from meddling with whose 1 works’ publishers and managers alike 
4 beg to be excused.' There is no 4 witchcraft’ in the case ; it is simply a question of 
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abundant supply and no demand ! . f . ‘ The Old Red Store? by our correspondent 
W. H. C. Hobmer, will be brought anew to the reader’s mind by these recent kindred 
stanzas of an English poet The piece from which they are quoted is entitled ‘ Mor¬ 
tality :* 


‘The house is old, the house is cold, 
And on the roof is snow ; 

And in and out, and round about 
The bitter night-winds blow ; 

The bitter night-winds howl and blow, 
And darkness thickens deep; 

And oh, the minutes creep so slow. 

As though they were asleep! 


• It used to be all light and song, 

And mirth and spirits gay; 

The day could never prove too long, 

The night seemed like the day: 

The night seemed bright and light as day 
Ere yet that house was old ; 

Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 

Its inner chambers cold.’ 


As figurative of our ‘ fleshly tabernacle,’ these lines strike us as exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful. . . . They have in Buffalo a new and very beautiful Episcopal church, which 
we remember surveying with pleasure, outside and in, last summer, in company with a 
friend. We have recently heard an amusing circumstance connected with the figures 
in stained glass in the great eastern window. The process of baking-in the colors was 
a slow one, and the glazier becoming impatient after a long delay, went to the artist to 
ascertain how far the pictures, which were those of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, were 
advanced. The artist replied to his query: ‘ I’ve got a first-rate bake on Paul, but 
Peter is n’t more than half-baked, and I’m afraid he is a little cracked!’ It sounded 
oddly enough to his interrogator. By the by, speaking of Saint Peter, that is a good 
anecdote of Pope Gregory, which has been sent us by a friend: ‘ The late Pope Gre¬ 
gory XVI. was rather fond of the bottle ; and after his decease, when he made his 
appearance at Saint Peter’s gate, the following colloquy took place: Saint Peter, 
with his ear against the door, asks ‘ Who’s there!’ ‘ It is I, the late Pope Gregory.* 

‘ Well, come in, you have the key.’ 1 1 know it, but it do n’t fit; I have been fumbling 
here for an hour or more at the key-hole.’ Saint Peter, opening the door from the in¬ 
side, says, ‘ Let me see your key. Pshaw ! you have made a grand mistake ; this is 
the key of your wine-cellar!’ . . . Legislation is coming in aid of good morals. 
Seduction and adultery are to be punished as they should be, and not exactly as hereto¬ 
fore. A British writer has well exposed what has hitherto been an evil which is now 
amended: ‘ An affectionate husband cannot be recompensed by any thing, and a rich 
seducer cannot be punished ; but if the gentleman were to be sent to a tread-mill and 
the lady to solitary confinement, adultery would soon be as much out of fashion as it is 
now the haut goht .’ ‘ Nous verrons’ anon. . . . Hon. J. S. Skinner, editor of the 
‘ Farmers' Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture ,’ two as good publications 
of the kind as there are in the world, has laid before us a * Memorial to Congress 
from the Friends of Agriculture ,* respectfully soliciting ‘ an appropriation to be ap¬ 
plied under the direction of the State governments respectively, or otherwise, for the 
establishment of institutions for instruction in Geology, Mineralogy, and Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology; in Civil Engineering, as applied to road-making, bridge-building, 
and other Rural Architecture ; and also to instruction in the mechanical principles, on 
which depend the labor-saving properties and efficiency of agricultural implements 
and machinery ; an appropriation which, in a word, by ensuring a more skilful em¬ 
ployment of agricultural labor and capitaU will proportionably augment our solid 
wealth and power, and thus promote the welfare aud ‘ true glory* of the country.’ 
We cannot but hope that this memorial will be acted upon by our National Council. 
Eighty out of every one hundred dollars collected now from the agricultural commu¬ 
nity by imposts on what they consume, are and have been for many yean, even in 
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time of peace, expended on account of the military establishments of the country. 
Surely it is not asking too much that the interests of agriculture should have some of 
the national means to which they so largely contribute. . . . The death of emi¬ 
nent men used formerly to give rise to more * tributes’ in veroe than are common 
now-a-days. Among the objurgatory poetry elicited by the wilful murder of General 
Alexander Hamilton by Colonel Aaron Burr, was the following: 

* Oh ! Aaron Burr, what have you done t 
You've shot great General Hamilton; 

You got behind a bunch of thistles, 

And shot him dead with two hoss-pistils I* 

In the way of curt epitaphs we know of nothing better than this: 

* Here lies a tender parent's hope, 

A lovely infant— Sarah Pope 1’ 

The taverns throughout New-England very deservedly enjoy a high reputation. 
Travellers, strangers from distant parts of the Union, find their philosophy quite at 
fault in seeking to reconcile the bountifully-spread table, the abundance of servants, 
etc., with the reputed frugality and closeness that characterize the descendants of the 
Pilgrim fathers. A friend happening to speak of this while on a visit to Boston re¬ 
cently, to a gentleman who was a regular boarder at one of the largest and best-con- 
ducted hotels in the Union, he gave the following anecdote as illustrative of the quiet 
way in which grievances were noticed and rebuked at that house. The fruit, apples, 
oranges, nuts, etc., usually served at dessert, had become somewhat shabby and un¬ 
palatable. The worthy landlords were good ‘ GoD-fearing men,’ and always attended 
divine service. On one occasion, just as they were preparing for their Sunday after¬ 
noon walk to church, a package, carefully and neatly done up in a napkin, containing 
some of this decayed fruit, was placed before them, with these words inscribed upon 
a card attached to the napkin: 

*To Messrs. -: ‘By their fruits shall ye know them.' — Holy Writ.' 

The hint was taken, and the fault promptly amended. ... * The Life and Lite¬ 
rary Remains of Thomas Cole' we rejoice to learn, are in couree of preparation by 
the Rev. Louis L. Noble, of Catskill. Mr. Noble, himself a poet and enthusiastic 
admirer of nature, being at the same time the pastor and the near personal friend of 
the lamented Cole, is the one of all others to do justice to the literary and biographical 
materials which have been placed in his hands by the family of the great artist Let 
us add to this gratifying intelligence, by a contemporary, that Mr. Cole’s noble series 
of pictures are now exhibiting at the rooms of the Art-Union, for the benefit of his 
deeply-bereaved family. . . . The ‘ John Donkey ’ is really a very clever and 
humorous sheet. Its illustrations are good, and its wit is frequently very felicitous. 
We have laughed several times over the following ‘ Debate in the Menagerie ,’ ‘ re¬ 
ported exclusively’ for that journal: 

1 Lion, (rising.) Ughrooool — Tgorooooo-uh ! 

* Tiger, (angrily.) Uhrouw ! rrrrrrough ! eaouw! 

'Leopard, (spitefully.) Eyah-ow! yanow! 

* Rhinoceros, (dubiously.) Oongck! Ooncgckf! 

* Lion. Ughroooo ! rrrooo ! roooh 1 roo ! roo ! rooh I Rrrrrrm'E KB E BRRRRoounhooooooo- 
oooRRRRRRhurrrrrrrrOOIIR! 

‘ Wild-cats, (together.) Yeow I eouw! neaow! neaa-aaa-a-on-NKOW I eeeEow! Ea-a-a-a- 
A-A-A a-a-a-HYOW ! Phistz 1 

* Serpent, (slily.) Tsssssssss! 

* Monkey, (laughingly.) Cheh-ah-cah ! yah-chah-yah ! 

‘ Elephant, (authoritatively.) OO-oompf I plfffff! 
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* Hyena, (ferociously.) Yangyh ! ’Nyah! 'Nyamnf! 

‘Lion, (decidedly.) OOGHRRRRR ! 

‘(Animals come to order, and the Monkey looks grave. A Baboon comes too near the cage 
of the Hyena, whereupon the latter applies the previous question to the head of the former, 
and takes the eyes and nose.)’ 

Fierce as this debate appears to have been, it has had its counterpart very fre¬ 
quently in legislative bodies, both as respects sound and sense. . . . That is a fine 
thought of Tennyson’s in ‘ The Princess,’ which compares the quickly-forgotten 
griefs of the young to the sun seen from a Norwegian hill,as it ‘sets into surtrise.' 
It is original and striking, is n’t it? . . . A travelled friend, alluding to the hotel 
mentioned by the correspondent who described his ‘ First Impressons of Paris ’ in our 
last number, and the old horse in the court-yard, says he himself stopped subsequently 
at the same place. The hotel was the same, but the horse had departed this life a day 
or two before. lie is quite certain that he had a piece of that noble animal in a ra¬ 
gout ! ... We are as,sured by the author of the newspaper article embodying the 
anecdote of Talleyrand and Benedict Arnold, to which we recently alluded, that 
he never saw the anecdote in these pages, but that he derived it through a distinguished 
friend in Philadelphia. The original narrator was in both cases the same. . . . Bar¬ 
rington, the celebrated Irish baronet, remarks: ‘ Superior talents, learning, military 
reputation, or some other quality which raises men by general assent, should alone be 
permitted to amalgamate common with high society. Nature, by conferring talent, 
points out those whom she intended to distinguish.’ . . . Certainly, dear * S.’ The 
favor will be as welcome as 

-‘ Those dulcet sound? nt break of dny, 

That creep into the dronming bridegroom’* car, 

And summon him to marriage.’ 

It cannot come too soon. ... A new and much-enlarged edition of Tuckerman’b 
‘ Italian Sketch-Book ’ is in press, with several important additional chapters, which 
will prove of no common interest at this particular period. It is thought by compe¬ 
tent judges who have perused the new sheets, that it will become even more popular 
than the ‘ Thoughts on the Poets a work whose reputation is thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. ... 4 Time with his extinguisher soon puts out all flames of an amatory de¬ 
scription, and reduces both the poet and his muse, the first (if he lives) to a state of 
dotage, the other to the enjoyment of some ‘ newer lover.’ But the love of country 
blooms forever: it defies the power of time and the lapse of ages.’ . . . Mr. Charles 
Jarvis, whose paintings have frequently been mentioned in terms of deserved praise 
in this Magazine, is painting Twenty-four Original Historical and Fancy Pictures , 
some four or five of which are completed and ready for examination at the artist’s resi¬ 
dence, number three Laight-street. The pictures are to be drawn as prizes, for which 
only a moderate number of tickets are to be issued. The subscribers are secured against 
the possibility of loss, while the chances of obtaining a good picture are abundant. The 
tickets are only two dollars a piece. . . . Give us an Irishman for a distinctive per¬ 
sonal description. Observe: ‘ He had been blown up once or twice in storming batte¬ 
ries, which, with a few sabre-cuts across his features, and the obvious aid of numerous 
pipes of wine, or something not weaker, had sadly disfigured him. His feet covered a 
considerable space of any room w here he stood, and his thumbs w T ere so large that he 
could scarcely hold a book w ithout covering more than half the page of it.’ . . . Brief 
notices of several new publications will appear in our next, w r hich have been una¬ 
voidably crowded out of the present number. We have many new communications 
to acknowledge, and letters, general and private, to answer anon. 
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REFORM IN REMEDIAL LAW IN NEW-YORK. 
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It is well known that the project of a thorough reform in the 
administration of remedial law is one which has long occupied the 
attention of eminent jurists, both in England and in our own country. 
The antiquated, intricate and tedious formulae with which the prac¬ 
tice was ourthened, and by which the course of justice was not only 
embarrassed, but not unfrequently defeated, gave cause for deep and 
universal complaint. The inquiry, therefore, naturally presented it¬ 
self, whether a system might not be devised which should be free from 
the evils alluded to, and calculated to facilitate the attainment of civil 
remedies. But the apprehension of disastrous consequences which 
might result from innovation upon institutions which had received the 
sanction of ages, was so powerful as to discourage any actual attempt 
to accomplish what was felt to be a most desirable object. It is true, 
that, some years ago, the subject was entrusted by the British Parlia¬ 
ment to a commission composed of several of the ablest banisters in 
the kingdom, but with the exception of various enactments, simplify¬ 
ing specific modes of procedure, and an extensive interchange of 
views among legal practitioners, no important advantage appears to 
have resulted from their labors. 

The legislature of this State has, from time to time, introduced al¬ 
terations in the practice, most if not all of which have had the effect 
of rendering more simple and convenient the proceedings to which 
they related, and of interposing checks to abuses which had been found 
to exist. In some instances these changes were of a truly radical 
character, and were at first regarded with distrust by the most expe¬ 
rienced practitioners. The evils which were predicted, however, as 
the consequence of their introduction, have never been seriously re¬ 
alized. 

These improvements, though valuable, left the main body of the 
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system untouched. Substantially the same verbose and technical forms 
of pleading were retained; the same nicety of discrimination was 
necessary in determining the precise class of proceedings under which 
the relief sought was embraced, and a failure in the proper selection 
of which exposed the suitor to defeat; the same unnecessary fictions 
were continued; and we were still compelled to use the jargon so 
strange to the uninitiated, and often so complicated and obscure, even 
to the pleader, as to require no small amount of patient study and care¬ 
ful analysis to discover its meaning. 

None but those familiar with the practice as it has heretofore ex¬ 
isted, can appreciate the magnitude of an undertaking, the object of 
which was to demolish a superstructure which the greatest minds had 
pronounced to be founded in truth and cemented by wisdom, and to 
present a substitute so cautiously arranged, so skilfully constructed, and 
so accurately balanced, that all its parts harmonizing with each other, 
and forming a symmetrical whole, should be a bulwark to the rights 
of the citizen which chicanery could not successfully assail. No or¬ 
dinary share of moral courage as well as mental sagacity was required 
in men who would voluntarily engage in so momentous an enterprise. 
Their reputation as lawyers must necessarily stand or fall according 
to the success of their attempt. It was at best an experiment; and 
none would undertake it but those who were fully confident of ac¬ 
complishing a work whose merits should far outweigh the imperfec¬ 
tions which must unavoidably attach to this as well as to every other 
human performance. 

The occasion of re-modelling the Constitution of this State was deem¬ 
ed a proper time for entering in earnest upon the great work of practi¬ 
cal reform. Provision was accordingly made in that instrument for 
the appointment by the legislature of three commissioners * to revise, 
reform, simplify and abridge the rules and practice, forms and pro¬ 
ceedings of the courts of record of this state/ The legislature, in 
conformity with this direction, at the first session after the adoption of 
the new constitution, designated a commission, consisting of Messrs. 
Graham, Loomis and Hill, who at once accepted and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties thus confided to them. Mr. Hill, however, 
soon avowed his conviction of the impracticability of the radical re¬ 
form on which his colleagues had agreed, and resigned the appoint¬ 
ment, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Field. The result of the 
labors of the commissioners, thus far, is now before the people, haring 
been ratified by the legislature with great unanimity. 

For the information of such as possess but little acquaintance with the 
matters embraced in the reform now effected, it is proposed briefly to 
refer to them in this communication. It is proper to remark, how¬ 
ever, that no data will be attempted to be furnished from which the 
real magnitude or responsibility of the undertaking in question can be 
determined. 

The first important change to be noticed is the abrogation of forms 
of actions. These arbitrary divisions have ever been a prolific source 
of perplexity and vexation. Before venturing to commence a suit, 
it has been necessary to ascertain the particular classification to which 
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it belonged. A decision upon this point, which would beyond doubt 
be sustained by the court, was in some instances extremely difficult, 
and in others impossible Thus it has not unfrequently happened 
that a party with a good cause of action has been driven out of court 
and mulcted in a bill of costs, merely because, in the view of the court, 
he had mistaken the form of his remedy; Under the new system, a 
plain and simple statement of the cause of complaint or ground of 
defence, is all that is required, without regard to any technical distinc¬ 
tions as to the form of the action. 

The absurd and unconscionable prolixity which has prevailed in the 
4 science of pleading* is likewise done away. W e shall hear no more of 
joinders in demurrer, rejoinders and surrejoinders, rebutters and surre¬ 
butters. For good or for evil, they have received a quietus. So much in¬ 
genuity and learning have heretofore been required in this department 
that it haseverbeen considered a high distinction to have the character of 
a good special pleader. Speaking of the mode of pleading and the forms 
of the allegations, the commissioners in their notes remark : * The rules 
and commentaries upon them form one of the most technical and ab¬ 
struse branches of the law; a science, as some persons delight to call 
it. It has been praised as a logical and useful science. We are more 
disposed to pronounce it a system of dialectics, very fit for the school¬ 
men with wnom it originated, but unfit for the practical business of 
life.* 

The only forms of pleading to be in future allowed, are the com¬ 
plaint, demurrer, answer and reply, and each pleading must in gene¬ 
ral be * verified by the party, his agent or attorney, to the effect that 
he believes it to be true.* 

A reference to the character of the pleadings heretofore in use, 
will, it is presumed, convince every unprejudiced mind, that the plan 
recommended by the commissioners is both judicious and desirable. 
In the common action for an assault and battery, for example, the 
plaintiff is made to allege that the injury complained of, consists of a 
most unprovoked and diabolical attack upon him by the defendant, 
with ‘swords, staves, ropes, hands, fists and feet,* and that in conse¬ 
quence of the outrage his life was 4 greatly despaired of,* when the 
truth of the case is, that the defendant simply gave the plaintiff, a gen¬ 
tle, and probably not unmerited kick, a posteriori . In an action for 
pulling the plaintiff’s nose, on w hich a slight scuffle ensued, the victim, 
with wonderful circumstantiality and touching pathos, proceeds to 
state 4 that the defendant on, etc., with force and arms, etc., assaulted 
the said plaintiff, to wit: at, etc , and then and there with great force 
and violence seized and laid hold of the said plaintiff by his nose, 
and greatly pulled and squeezed the same, and then and there 
plucked, pulled and tore, divers large quantities of hair from and off 
the head of the said plaintiff, and then and there gave and struck the 
said plaintiff a great many violent blows and strokes on and about 
divers parts of the body, and also then and there with great force 
and violence shook and pulled about the said plaintiff, and cast and 
threw the said plaintiff down to and upon the ground, and then and 
there violently Kicked the said plaintiff, and gave and struck him a 
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great many other blows and strokes, and also then and there, with 
great force and violence rent, tore and damaged the clothes and 
wearing apparel, to wit: one coat, one waistcoat, one pair of panta¬ 
loons, one cravat, one shirt, one pair of stockings and one hat, of the 
said plaintiff, of great value, etc.;* concluding with an appalling 
statement of the anguish of body occasioned by the numerous wounds 
received in the fearful encounter; the enormous outlay for drugs and 
doctors* bills, and the almost ruinous consequences to his business, 
and asking for damages accordingly. 

The pleadings in this particular action are admirably hit off in a 
scarce English book entitled * The Pleaders* Guide, a Didactic Poem, 
in two parts, containing Mr. Surrebutters Poetical Lectures on the 
conduct of a suit at law, including the arguments of Counsellor 
Botherum and Counsellor Boreum in an action for assault and bat¬ 
tery betwixt John-A-Gull and John-A-Gudgeon.* An extract from 
Counsellor Botherum*s opening to the jury is here given : 

1 The pleadings state ‘that John-A-Gull, 

With envy, wrath and malice full, 

With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist and bludgeon, 

Beat, bruised and wounded John-A-Gudgeon.’ 

First count’s, 4 For that’ with divers jugs, 

To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs 
Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy, 

Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon’s body ; 

The second count’s for 4 other toddy, 

Cast, Hung, or hurled on Gudgeon’s body ; « 

To wit, his gold-lnced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which he had then and there on ; 

To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 

Twelve pantaloons, twelve pair of boots, 

Which did thereby much discompose 
Said Gudgeon’s mouth, eyes, ears and nose, 

Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet and toes ; 

By which, and many wrongs unheard of, 

His clothes were spoiled and life despaired of.’ 

» To all these counts the plea I find 

Is son assault, and issue’s joined.’ 

But perhaps a still more striking illustration is furnished in the ac¬ 
tion for slander. The plaintiff there expatiates in the most exalted 
terms upon the singular purity of his former reputation, the enviable 
and happy position he enjoyed in society, and the rapidity with which 
he was travelling on the high-road to a princely fortune, when, alas! 

4 the cruel spoiler came,* and the poor plaintiff was hurled from his 
proud estate, his friends were estranged, his prospects blighted, and 
nis heart was wrung and crushed to the extent of one thousand 
dollars, and thereof he brings suit, etc.* These details are fre¬ 
quently spread out to an enormous length; the first three or four 
pages being occupied by a most interesting description of the * plain¬ 
tiff *s happy estate and condition ;* and setting forth, that in conse¬ 
quence or his unbending integrity and the general excellence of his 
character, his acquaintance was sought by the good and wise through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country. 4 His wife was unto him 
as a fruitful vine, and his children like olive-plants around his table.* 
Then follows a charge of the most fiendish malice and a deliberate 
design on the part of the defendant 4 to vex, harass, oppress, impo¬ 
verish and wholly ruin him the said plaintiff, to wit, at, etc.* The 
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words complained of are then set forth and repeated again and again, 
with explanatory innuendoes . For instance : * You, (the said plain¬ 
tiff meaning,) are a thief; (thereby meaning, and intending to be 
understood, that the said plaintiff was a dishonest and disreputable 
person, and had been aud was guilty of felony.)* Another count fol¬ 
lows, in which the words are laid as spoken in the third person, with 
similar innuendoes; then another, perhaps, in which there is a slight 
variation in the phraseology of the slanderous words; and so on, 
through as many counts as the pleader may think it judicious to em¬ 
ploy. 

These familiar examples are presented as a specimen of the cha¬ 
racter of pleadings generally; to multiply them would be unneces¬ 
sary. And who will contend that all this rigmarole is indispensable 
for the purposes of justice 1 Is this the only way in which the ad¬ 
verse party and the court can be made distinctly and fully to under¬ 
stand the nature of the controversy 1 On the contrary, does it not 
seem that its tendency is to embarrass the course of legal proceed¬ 
ings, and render the attainment of lights more difficult and uncertain 1 

The fictions prevailing in the late practice have been already allu¬ 
ded to. Some of these were from time to time abolished, and not 
the slightest inconvenience was the result. The greater part of 
them, however, were tenaciously retained, although there seems to be 
no valid reason why these should have constituted exceptions. These 
fictions were defended as necessary parts of the system, and the terms 
* beautiful* and 1 ingenious* were often applied to them. But it is cer¬ 
tainly a strange proposition that falsehood is necessary for the elabo¬ 
ration of truth. If the genius of the old system really required a 
resort to these fictions, it is reasonable to infer that it was itself ab¬ 
surd. And it is worthy of remark in this connection, that one promi¬ 
nent fiction did in fact pervade the entire procedure of a suit, from 
its commencement to its termination ; which is, that the parties are 
supposed to be stating their case orally to the court This was the 
ancient practice; and when, for the sake of greater accuracy, written 
pleadings were resorted to, they were framed upon the principle of 
oral statements, and this practice has always been continued. 

•The precise adaptation of the pleadings to the testimony which 
was considered indispensable, led to the practice of stating the cause 
of action as having originated in various ways. Thus, in an action 
upon a promissory note, the plaintiff alleges indebtedness for goods 
sold and delivered, or work and labor done and performed; then 
follow what are called 1 the common money counts,* declaring for mo¬ 
ney lent; for other money paid for the defendants use; and for other 
money received by defendant for plaintiff’s use; concluding with 
the averment that before the suit was commenced the parties had an 
interview, at which the amount of the indebtedness was specifically 
liquidated; a copy of the note is then appended, and the defendant 
% is by a notice given to understand that, after all, this is the only claim 
against him. The advantage of these common money counts was, 
that if the plaintiff failed to prove the real ca use of indebtedness, he 
might stand some chance of saving himself from being defeated, by 
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falling back upon these common counts, and showing, if he could, the 
liability of the defendant from some other cause. Hence there was 
seldom an action of assumpsit brought in which these counts were 
not resorted to, and without the least regard to truth. The debt 
may have arisen solely on the purchase of a horse, and yet the plain¬ 
tiff pretends that it is for any and every thing else. 

It is a curious fact that the old system of pleading was defended 
on the ground that it was necessary to elicit with precision the very 
points to be passed upon by the court and jury; and yet it was so 
contrived as to cover any state of facts which might be proved at the 
trial. In their notes the commissioners say, that the extent to which 
the common counts are used ‘ is shown by the fact that out of eighty- 
nine cases taken at random from the records of the courts, eighteen 
had the common counts alone, and forty-two others the same counts, 
with copy of note, or bill of exchange annexed. 1 The answer of the 
defendant was in most instances of the same general character, sim¬ 
ply denying the whole cause of action, without apprizing the plaintiff 
of the real nature of the defence. 

Prominent among the fictions of the old practice was one which 
was appropriately denominated ‘ the feigned issue.’ When in the 
course of equity proceedings a question of fact arose proper to be 
passed upon by a jury, a sham record was made up by a declaration 
m which John Doe alleges that he and Richard Roe have a bet pend¬ 
ing between them upon the matter in question, and asseverates the 
fact to be as he, John, alleges. To this declaration Richard pleads 
the general issue, denying the assertions therein contained, and the 
issue is then tried by a jury, and their finding remitted to the court of 
equity. Several pages of foolscap are thus wasted, when it is evi¬ 
dent the whole object may be accomplished in the manner prescribed 
in the new code of procedure; that is, by an order directing the 
court to try the matter in question. 

The delay and expense attendant upon litigation have ever been 
matters of deep and well-founded complaint. Instances are not unr 
common in which suits have dragged along not only from term to 
term, but year after year, to the great hardship of paities and wit¬ 
nesses. The chief causes of these delays will, it is believed, .be 
effectually obviated in the future practice. The evil of constantly 
accumulating costs will also be materially remedied by the mode of 
compensation which is now prescribed. Heretofore, costs attached 
as a matter of course upon any service rendered, or supposed to be 
rendered, however trivial or unnecessary. By the new code, how¬ 
ever, costs are measured by the substantial results secured in the 
progress of the suit. That suitors will be benefitted by this arrange¬ 
ment is manifest from the opposition it has met with from that portion 
of the profession who are not scrupulous about the consideration 
upon which their drafts upon their clients are founded. 

In the body of the new code will be found a number of new provi¬ 
sions, intended more effectually to define the remedies of parties and 
to settle the conflicting decisions of the courts upon various matters 
of practice. An examination of the learned and labored notes of 
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the commissioners will show the necessity which existed for definite 
action upon these subjects. The provision, for instance, in the statute 
of limitations restricting the commencement of actions of assumpsit 
to six years after the cause of action accrued, has at times received a 
strict construction at the hands of courts, while at others the effect of 
their decisions has been to render it almost entirely inoperative. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the slightest recognition of, or allusion to, the indebtedness 
has been held sufficient to take the case out of the statute. The new 
code gives the effect to the limitation act which it was doubtless de¬ 
signed it should possess; that of a statute of repose ; and in order 
to release a stale demand from its operation, it is necessary that the 
promise reviving it should be in writing. 

Again. In the action of replevin, the plaintiff, upon giving satis¬ 
factory security for a return of the property claimed, should return 
be adjudged, has been allowed, as a matter of course, to take it out 
of the defendant’s possession. But there is no good reason why this 
privilege should vest exclusively in the plaintiff. Indeed, the other 
party being in possession is to be presumed lawfully so, until the 
right of the plaintiff is finally established. Provision is therefore 
made for the retention of the property claimed upon his executing a 
similar bond to that required before delivery to the plaintiff. 

The intricate proceedings in relation to arrest and bail have been 
greatly condensed and simplified; and a provision has been intro¬ 
duced which gives a party on arrest the privilege of depositing mo¬ 
ney to the amount named in the order of arrest, in lieu of bail. 
Provision has also been made for the more speedy adjudication of 
litigated cases, by reference in proper cases, and by trial before a 
judge where the parties choose to dispense with a jury. The latter 
arrangement must greatly diminish the trouble, delay and expense 
which have ever been the consequences of trial by jury. The man¬ 
ner of obtaining an inspection or copies of papers necessary to the 
pleadings or trial is rendered very simple and direct; and either 
party may call the other as a witness in the cause. 

Various other changes have been introduced, which it is believed 
will be found to be of great practical utility. Indeed, no one can 
examine the proposed system without being convinced that the ob¬ 
ject of the commissioners has been solely to facilitate the attainment 
of legal remedies. With this view they have aimed at the abroga¬ 
tion of * every form and proceeding not necessary to ascertain and 
preserve'the rights of parties.’ They practically recognize the only 
test of the right of a party to his legitimate remedy to be whether he 
presents a sufficient legal right, and a violation or withholding of that 
right by the party complained against. For the technical, unintelli¬ 
gible and voluminous pleadings heretofore in use, they substitute a 
statement of the facts constituting the cause of action or defence, 
truly, * in plain and concise language, and in such a manner as to ena¬ 
ble a person of ordinary understanding to know what is intended/ 

The commissioners are entitled to great praise for their zealous, 
and it may be added, fearless devotion to the duty assigned them. 
These gentlemen have been long and favorably known, not only to 
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the profession, but to the people at large; and it is generally con¬ 
ceded that a more judicious selection could not have been made. It 
is gratifying too to know that the system they propose has received 
the approbation of many distinguished jurists; although there are 
some who profess to regard it as too radical and sweeping in its cha¬ 
racter, and venture to predict its failure to answer even the most mo¬ 
derate expectations of its friends. 

No calamitous consequences, however, are feared by the advocates 
of this experiment. The plan proposed was submitted to the inspec¬ 
tion of the highest legal talent in our State, and their suggestions 
were respectfully and maturely considered by the commissioners. 
They have also had a full opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the tone of public sentiment generally, through the medium of the 
press; and it is worthy of remark, that in that quarter, with one or 
two exceptions, scarcely a show of opposition has been made to the 
contemplated reform. No doubt exists as to whether the community 
demand reform. That is irrevocably decreed; and they look with 
the utmost confidence to the distinguished gentlemen selected for the 
performance of this laborious and responsible duty for a system of 
legal remedies, which, in the facilities it shall provide for the speedy 
attainment of substantial justice, shall reflect lustre and dignity upon 
the jurisprudence of the 4 Empire State.* 


LINES 

ON THE DEATH OT A BHIPWKECKED BROTHER. 


Sad wai the hour when for the sea 
My Willie left his home ! 

The day was bright with spring’s delight, 
But round my heart was gloom : 

I thought on ocean’s perils wild, 

The changes too of years ; 

That waters wide should us divide 
Forever, were my fears. 

I see him as at parting, now; 

His calm and manly air ; 

His eye that glowed, no tear bestowed, 
Yet sorrow still was there: 

He grasped me warmly by the hand, 

He murmured but my name, 

The words were few at our adieu, 

For words we could not frame. 

The wind blows freshly from the sea, 

A ship is off the shore; 

But, ah ! 1 know no breeze will blow 
To waft poor Willie o’er. 

Full low on ocean’s bed he lies, 

Above the billow’s play; 

The waters wide will us divide 
Until the judgment day! 
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THE HOWL OF THE NORTH-WIND. 


% 1 J . A. 9 W A r* 1 . 


My home is in the caves 
*Mong icy northern waves, 

Where the famished white-bear raves, 
Beyond the Spitzberg mountain; 
Where through long summer days 
The ice-berg gleams and plays 
With the cold sun’s level rays, 

Like the frozen jet of a fountain. 


ii. 

And while the daylight dim 
Lurks on the horizon’s brim, 

Calmly the fields Iskim, 

Nor ruffle aught before me ; 

But when o’er angry seas 
Flash the fierce Hyades, 

Then calmness from me flees, 

And the old Norse rage comes o'er me. 

in. 

Then the icy billows roar, 

And my fierce wrath I pour 
On the bold Norway shore, 

Like a vexed ghost, resting never j 
Lashing the waves to foam, 

1 drive the ship, bound home, 

Into the dark Maelstrom, 

To whirl and sink forever. 


!▼. 

They know me ’mong the gray 
Hills of Siberia, 

Where the heart-sick exiles stray 
Through forests bleak and hoary} 
And o’er the upland plain 
Blasting the half-ripe grain 
With which they sow in vain 
The Kamtchatkian promontory. 


And on far Labrador, 

Screaming along its shore, 

I make the hoarse waves roar 
With never-ceasing clamor; 

Their homes to earth I beat, 

And rack the wolves’ retreat, 

Using the hail and sleet 
As the god Thor used his hammer. 

YOL. XXXI. 50 
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VI. 

The merchant, seeking gain, 

Defies the Northern main, 

Steering by Charles’s Wain 

Through waters coldly flashing; 
Then I loose my shrieking blast; 
Cracks the complaining mast, 

And the ice-berg hurries past, 

The ship to ruin dashing. 

VII. 

Southward in wrath I go, 

Bearing the ice and snow 
Where the Rhine waters flow, 

Wide spreading consternation; 

And my howlings loud and shrill 
Both glen and valley fill, 

And the everlasting hill 

Rocks to its deep foundation. 

VIII 

The hunter comes not back 
When I sweep his mountain-track, 
Hurrying the dark cloud-rack 

Through skies red-hued and azure ; 
And where the clear and deep 
Waves of the Amo sleep, 

With gathered strength I sweep 
Fresh from the Alpine glacier. 


IX. 

I howl across the way 
Of the traveller, old and gray, 
From his homeward path astray ; 

He sinks in death unfriended ; 
Then -from the driving sleet 
I weave his winding-sheet; 

He may rest his weary feet, 

For his wanderings are ended. 


Sadly the peasant sire 
Collects his children nigher 
The half-fed cottage-fire, 

And there they shrink and shiver ; 

For they hear my rude storm-tone 
Through crack and crevice groan, 

And in the chimney moan, 

And the strong beams quake and quiver. 


I come in Autumn’s reign 
Across the smiling plain. 

With the Frost-King in my train, 
And the cold and wintery weather; 
Clouds hide the azure sphere ; 

The leaves grow brown and sere, 

And the flowers disappear ; 

They perish all, together. 
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XII. 

Mine is the dreary hour 
When gloomy tempests lower, 
Stretching niy arm of power. 

The great and strong defying: 

I shriek ’mong ruins old, 

Crushing the ivy fold, 

Aud moan through the midnight cold 
A dirge for the old year dying. 

XIII. 

But when returns the spring, 

And birds begin to sing, 

And borne on flowery wing 

Comes bark the bright-eyed Flora, 
I seek my Northern clime, 

And dwell with the giant Thrym 
I n the caves of Jotunheiin, 

By the golden-spiked Aurora. 

Cambridge, April 1 it, 1848. 


THE SPIRIT’S MIRAGE. 


IN two Fiiiis: n*r rinar. 


‘Where doe* the soul 
Consent her noarinsr fancy to restrain f 
Upon the wide creation’s utmost shore 
She standeth, and the dreadful space beyond 
Contemplates, half recoiling : nathlcss down 
The gloomy void, astonish'd, yet uuqucll’d. 

She plunsoth. Empyrian tracts, 

Where happy souls beyond their concnvr heaven 
Abide, she then explores, whence purer licht 
For counties* atres trnvels through the ahysa 

Nor hath in sight of mortals yet arrived.’ Aksviids. 

Midnight, solitude and death! How the stern realities of the in¬ 
visible world congeal the heart as we approximate to them, and 
dampen the atmosphere of this warm and social being ! Even the 
natural creation partakes of our depression in scenes like these, and 
wears a mantle of blacker melancholy. Darkness profound and 
awful reposes like a deep lethargy upon the landscape. Yonder 
rising cloud unfolds its leaden skirts like a funeral pall, and seems 
pregnant with sorrow. Sombre and silent, the surrounding city re¬ 
sembles a vast burial place. Grim walls, rayless windows, deserted 
streets and half-seen spires possess the very spirit of loneliness; while 
the heavy tread of a passing watchman renders desolation, if possi¬ 
ble, more oppressive. The howling cur, the moaning wind, the 
creaking of that unfastened shutter, are things, at this moment, of 
teiTor. These apartments, recently the arena of gayety and splen¬ 
dor, now faintly illuminated with the sickly light of an untrimmed 
lamp; these appendages of taste and luxury, now unoccupied and 
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partly obscured by heavy shadows; his fanciful time-piece, that 
now ticks unnoticed, and knells the gloomy hours unheeded, remind 
me too painfully of the transitoriness of human felicity and grandeur. 

Pommunirig thus with myself, and removing from beside the dead 
where I had been a watcher, I looked forth toward the east, earn¬ 
estly desiring the approach of morning. The earliest herald of day 
was trembling above the mountains, and consonant with the object 
and occasion, my musings partook of the mysterious and supernatu¬ 
ral. ‘Alas !’ thought I, ‘ that man with his insatiable thirst for know¬ 
ledge, and to gratify which he originally periled so much, should 
continue almost the finite being which he was created ! Why have 
none returned from the ‘ Spirit land’ to inspire us with the wonders 
which they have witnessed 1 What has prevented Franklin from 
fulfilling the engagement made with his friend to re-visit this sphere 
and impart some information of that beyond ] Wherefore, since the 
dead may not return, are we debarred the privilege of tracking them 
to their ethereal dwellings, and learning their employments and plea¬ 
sures 1 Good men were once permitted to behold the glories of 
paradise previous to their eternal journey thither. Are there none 
now worthy of that lofty antepast 1 Has the world deteriorated so 
far since that era, that we must ever remain ignorant, save from vague 
revelations, of what awaits us beyond the sepulchre 1 Oh for 4 the 
wings of the morning!’ Oh for soipe chariot of cloud and tempest 
which might waft the eager soul from its present dull and circum¬ 
scribed abode, to the vast area which stretches away to eternity !’ 

•Come then with me,’ said a voice, 4 and surfeit your spirit with 
wonders.’ I looked up, and saw a man in dark apparel, possessing a 
grave but affable countenance, and an eye which beamed with an 
unearthly lustre. 

‘ Since Sacred Writ has proved insufficient to satisfy your yearnings 
for the secrets of after life,’ continued he, * I should probably receive 
little attention and less credit for the marvels which I might reveal. 
But follow, and view for yourself the horrors of the nether world, and 
the ecstacies of its antipode.’ 

Immediately without volition I found myself pursuing his footsteps. 
We descended into an immense cavern, and beneath its colossal 
arches threaded our way to the earth’s centre. Astonished at my 
speed, far exceeding all my powers of locomotion at any other period, 
and with strength undiminished by fatigue, I rushed after my leader. 
Arriving at a vast arch which served as an outlet into a dark unfa¬ 
thomable abyss, Clairvoyant, for that was my companion’s name, made 
sundrypasses over my head and his own. Forthwith I saw two bo¬ 
dies resembling closely those with which we commenced our journey 
lying side by side upon the stony floor of the cavern, and by an inex¬ 
plicable paradox, I stood up invisible to myself, and unable to discover 
my companion. 

* Fear not,’ said he ; ‘ we leave these old tenements until our re¬ 
turn. You are now, in common with myself, wholly spiritual, and 
pan traverse the subtlest element. Let us advance.* 

Extending my glance forward, I beheld a bridge of immense length 
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and proportions. It seemed of adamant, and of a span so lofty that 
the tumultuous clouds beneath appeared soft and indistinct as the 
spray in the vortex of an unfathomable cataract. 

4 This structure,* said I, inquiringly, 4 from its ponderous strength 
would seem capable of bearing the weight of a universe.* 

4 Why should we put off our bodies to cross it V 
4 None but spirits,* replied my guide, 4 traverse this thoroughfare, 
and we must conform to usage; beside, this atmosphere would not 
sustain a corporeal creature, and had we brought our earthly systems 
with us we should have forfeited them forever.* 

Beyond me, far as my enlarged and quickened vision could discern, 
it seemed f »r hundreds of miles, the bridge was suspended over an 
ocean of wild and angry tempests, at times belching hail and light¬ 
ning, and again pouring along in a deep black flood that resembled 
congealed darkness. Its piers were formed of various substances 
roughly thrown together, yet wedged compactly into masses of en¬ 
during solidity. Occasionally it received the support of a mountain¬ 
ous iceberg, the peaks of which ascended to a dizzy altitude and 
sparkled with shifting and variegated rays. Elsewhere it was poised 
upon petrified vapor, the,fantastic shapes of which reminded the spec¬ 
tator of a Briareus, or an Atlas, antagonizing with the volume of a 
world. Here and there it was buoyed up by sootv rocks, which 
seemed, from their position and contour, to have been disgorged from 
infinity by the throes of anarchy and chaos. 

Against the dome of space, which confronted us, there flashed at 
intervals a strong red blaze, similar in motion and activity to an Au¬ 
rora Borealis but more intense and diffused. This afforded us suffi¬ 
cient light, and tinged the bridge with a color like blood.* 

4 Yonder,* said my companion, 4 where you behold those fitful scin¬ 
tillations, lies the dominion of Hell. This is the original causeway 
constructed by Sin and Death, in the track of Satan from pandemo¬ 
nium to the garden of Eden. It is now a great thoroughfare ; thou¬ 
sands pass it hourly, and the Prince of Evil goes over it from and to 
our world constantly. When earth becomes the theatre of an extra¬ 
ordinary outrage, he not unfrequently traverses this highway with an 
immense cortege of infernal spirits. And behold what a countless 
throng of emigrants from our planet, are now journeying with us!* 
Surveying as he spoke a motley crowd which was pressing forward, 
I discovered among thrm some bearing a near resemblance to indi¬ 
viduals once much respected in society, and whom I little anticipated 
meeting with under such disparaging circumstances. Either over¬ 
looking us, or disinclined for a recognition, we exchanged no saluta¬ 
tions. 

Proceeding, my companion pointed out to me many curiosities which 
in my perturbation would otherwise have been unnoticed. Lying 
near an abutment was a prodigious beetle several cubits in- length, 
and with ahead cut from a huge block of granite. 

4 That,* said he, 4 is the mace with which Death compacted the ag¬ 
gregated soil while erecting this fabric. This heap of concrete mat¬ 
ter is a portion of the 4 asphaltic slime’ which served as mortar, and 
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that broad tablet of iron is the anvil upon which Mulciber, with his 
sledges and thunder-bolts, wrought the ponderous bolts and braces/ 

4 Observe also/ continued my conductor, 4 the trophies with which 
the royal stockholder of this hanging turnpike has at different periods 
since the creation embellished the same. Here is the altar which 
Cain built, and upon it reposes the club which slew his brother. This 
goblet, which you behold brimming over with fiery liquid, is the same 
which transformed the husbandman Noah into a helpless inebriate. 
Placed at regular intervals you notice the hideous idols which Solo¬ 
mon debased his wisdom and manhood to worship. There smoulders 
a half-extinguished faggot, plucked from the auto da fe of a Protes¬ 
tant Christian; and above it, tastefully arranged, are the scourges, red 
hot pincers, chains and wheels which tore the flesh and mangled the 
limbs of saints long since beatified. Nothing however appears dis¬ 
posed of with more insolent pomp and bolder blazonry than the 
* thirty pieces of silver,’ which you perceive scattered at the base of 
the statue of Mammon, and claiming attention by a sarcastic inscrip¬ 
tion. But let us hasten ; we have leagues yet untravelled. Hurrying 
after the speaker, my progress was momentarily checked by striking 
my foot against a large square impediment which occupied almost 
the centre of the bridge, and which intuitively I paused to inspect. 

4 Ah !’ resumed my friend, observing my curiosity, 4 you have en¬ 
countered that which has ruined the eternal felicity of many other¬ 
wise excellent fellow creatures.’ That hard mass which had nearly 
caused you a fall, is what on earth is termed a 4 stumbling block.’ 

4 Thousands in their moral walk tumble over it, and few ever recover 
their direct career to virtue.’ Communing thus with each other, we 
at length obtained a commanding view of the Infernal Metropolis. 
Instead however of finding it girt about with a fiery lake, as 1 had 
anticipated, I was much relieved by remarking that it crowned a gen¬ 
tle slope, enamelled with flowers, and irrigated by clear and babbling 
cascades. The flames noticed at a distance now discovered them¬ 
selves to be beacons upon the summits of bronzed and massive watch- 
towers. Perceiving my desire for information, Clairvoyant explained : 

4 Yonder hill,’ said he, 4 contains the 4 mine’ from which 4 Pandemo¬ 
nium arose ; the meadows surrounding it are warmed into vegeta¬ 
tion by an exhaustless volcano beneath. Seemingly beautiful, those 
flowers are nevertheless immortal agony to the touch or smell. They 
were conjured from the sulphuric soil by the spells of crime and athe¬ 
ism. They are stained with the blood of plague-smitten souls and 
bedewed with the tears of unavailing remorse, while the streams that 
meander among them are fervid with liquid poison, and indeed are 
nothing more than the sluices of Satan’s still-houses. Examine as 
you pass, and you will discern serpents squirming upon their shallow 
beds, and groups of malignant imps crouching along their borders.’ 

Leaving the bridge, we speedily reached the 4 triple gate’ of the 
city, which was standing wide open, just as it was left six thousand 
years ago by the egress of Satan. Here my guide, after assuring me 
that we were invisible and intangible to the swarms of populace about 
tis, and enjoining strict silence, beckoned me forward. Entering the 
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principal street, we proceeded along pavements of asphaltum and 
under by no means gloomy or inelegant buildings. Sights and noises 
like those usually met with in affluent marts saluted us as we ad¬ 
vanced. I began to think that my companion had mistaken our 
destination. Among the Babel of sounds which almost stunned the 
traveller was one far from displeasing. A fine choreal chime of bells 
rang out a lively and dulcet air, that seemed to fill all space with sil¬ 
very circles of harmony. Desirous of making inquiry concerning 
them, I was nevertheless forced by my companion’s injunction to 
marvel in muteness; but having spiritual attributes, and conceiving 
my wish, he at once relieved me by conferring the sought-for informa¬ 
tion without language. In fine, he had only to think, and my under¬ 
standing at once grasped the idea. 

From his information I learned that the chime had recommended 
itself to the Prince of Darkness from the fact of having proclaimed 
the bloody signal which consigned so many unarmed and unsuspect¬ 
ing Protestants to barbarous and indiscriminate slaughter upon 1 St. 
Bartholomew’s Day.’ Satan had exchanged counterfeits for the ori¬ 
ginals, and the latter now adorned the belfry of his palace. Their 
syren voices seemed admirably appropriate for their present purposes, 
since their holy christening had been so irredeemably profaned. 
Passing up and down the thoroughfare, with little regard to the safety 
or convenience of pedestrians—numbers of whom were crushed 
under their wheels—several war-chariots were noticed. These once 
belonged to mighty conquerors, who had strewn earth with desola¬ 
tion, and reared for themselves stupendous monuments of human 
wretchedness. Of course Appolyon’s lien upon them was indisputa¬ 
ble. The corners of the streets were embellished by sundry antique 
whipping-posts, painted intensely blue, and surmounted with effigies 
of decrepit old women; emblematical of idiotic crones, who, under 
the accusation of witchcraft, and bound to these insignia of civiliza¬ 
tion, had suffered the tortures of the scourge. Lucifer rejoices in 
cruelty, and is most gratified when it receives the sanction of mis¬ 
taken piety. Numberless shops and warehouses solicited the atten¬ 
tion of purchasers. Several we entered, and found as much to 
gratify the virtuoso as the mere trifler. One tradesman offered the 
identical necklace secreted by some member of the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth’s family; the fraud ultimately laving an empire 
in carnage and horror. Another exhibited the ring which Elizabeth 
gave the Earl of Essex; the retention of which by the Countess of 
Nottingham brought that nobleman to the scaffold. Farther on we 
examined the royal robes in which Henry the Eighth witnessed the 
burning of Lambert, alias John Nicolson, the conscientious but self* 
sufficient school-master, who ventured to discuss theological matters 
with his majesty. At a stationer’s we found the death-warrant of 
Servetus and an assortment of griffin’s quills, with one of which the 
fatal instrument was written and signed. These were evidently in 
much demand, and the shop-keeper informed a customer—who from 
portraits I supposed to be a great philosopher—that they were used 
by Byron while inditing his * Vision of Judgment.’ Copies of this 
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work, it may be added, were freely circulated in Helldom. These 
tradesmen were from the ranks of such as had enriched themselves 
in another state of existence by fraudulent dealings, by false accounts 
and swindling failures. For them*was reserved the bitter retribution 
of having their names execrated after death, their coffers wasted by 
profligate and improvident heirs, while in Hell they were obliged to 
renew their odious labors, without remuneration or respite. 

A broker’s table was decorated with lots of counterfeit coin, many 
of which had consigned their authors to the gallows. Among these 
were distinguishable specimens of currency debased by avaricious or 
prodigal rulers. We noticed several brazen noses, and the ‘ Iron 
Dollar’ imposed upon his subjects by a monarch who had squandered 
the national treasury in useless and bloody campaigns. Beside these, 
be had quantities of notes, through the instrumentality of which 
knavish financiers once scattered want and distress among flourishing 
communities and happy families. Poverty is one of Satan’s agents, 
not less powerful than lucre. Both are productive of crime by their 
excess, and of course would find places in this arcana of evil. * Jacob’s 
Pottage,’ with which a famishing brother was defrauded of his birth¬ 
right, was * served up at all hours’ in the different refectories, and 
the * forbidden fruit’ lay in heaps upon every green-grocer’s platform. 
There was no end of licentious pictures, prints or books, or of works 
libelling Deity and opposing His government. All were stamped 
with Satan’s coat-of-arms; but ‘The Age of Reason,* ‘Taylor’s 
Diegeses,* ‘ Hume on Miracles,’ some German volumes on Revela¬ 
tion, the ‘ Mormon Bible,’ and hundreds of filthy plays and novels, 
were thickly covered with gilt, and bore prominent marks of Satan’s 
approval. 

Entering a theatre, we were entertained by Mahomet and his con¬ 
fidential friends and advisers with a farce founded up«»n his lying 
visions and absurd translations. Performing apparently under great 
restraint, they were still farther perplexed and agitated by the riotous 
behavior of the audience, who cast various missiles at the actors, and 
compelled them to repeat, until they sank down through exhaustion, 
and implored a higher tribunal to shield them with eternal annihila¬ 
tion. My cicerone gave me to understand that, although the multi¬ 
tude knew with terrible truth the fallacy of his dogmas and the 
hypocrisy of his principles, yet they assaulted the false prophet not 
as an t act of retribution but because they revelled in tormenting. 

From thence we passed to what seemed a criminal court. A mise¬ 
rable ruffian occupied the prisoner’s box, charged with offences com¬ 
mitted while in the body, and which the lawyer for the crown insisted 
had escaped punishment in the other world. His counsel, on the 
contrary, asseited his innocence in certain matters, and in others con¬ 
tended that he had suffered sufficiently to exonerate him from farther 

S enalties. The judge, who resembled Jeffreys or Bonner, it was 
ifficult, owing to his contorted features, to say which the most, as 
might be anticipated in * a region where mercy never comes,’ strongly 
charged a cut-throat looking jury against the culprit, and he was 
condemned to extraordinary agony. Immediately, to my astonish- 
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ment, the crowd seized upon the various officials of the court, brought 
forth engines of torture, and I escaped from the scene amid the 
shrieks of the lacerated victims; such shrieks as none but the damned 
could utter. 

Clairvoyant was again interpreter: ‘ The judge was a fiend while 
living; the jury have frequently expedited a hanging to return to 
their cards or bottle, and have taken bribes without stint or remorse. 
The attorneys were legal pirates, who robbed the friendless and un¬ 
protected, extorted damages from the guiltless, defended villains for 
money, perjured their consciences for clients, and grew rich by out¬ 
rage. In hell they are forced to pursue their now detested vocation, 
and to suffer among themselves the pangs which they inflicted upon 
others. Nevertheless, the mob entertain no sense of law or justice ; 
for although they visit former sins upon these creatures, you perceive,’ 
continued my companion, 1 they release the accused, who perhaps is 
not less guilty. Kemember then what has been previously stated; 
that every thing here is transacted with a view to making the wretched¬ 
ness deeper and more universal.’ 

Gliding along the crowded highway, we saw a heavily-loaded wain, 
drawn by a single horse, approaching. Staggering with his burden, 
the overtasked animal was urged along by a goad armed with scor¬ 
pions’ stings, and wielded by a personification of all that was brutal 
and demoniac. The harness of the quadruped, composed of plates 
and strips of red-hot iron, hissed with his scathing flesh, and was 
luminous with flame. Groaning at every step, the beast champed 
his bit fiercely, disgorging as he went broken teeth and clots of 
bloody foam. Remarking my emotion at the sickening spectacle, 
my companion explained the mystery. A ruffian, notorious for cru¬ 
elty to his horses and his family, upon his ingress to the home of devils 
had been transformed into the animal just described. His son, trained 
by his wicked progenitor to every vice, a confirmed thief, inebriate, 
and at last a murderer, soon followed his father. To him the thong 
was given ; and while his senior is thus expiating his parental delin¬ 
quencies and merciless deeds, the son stalks horror-stricken by his 
side, compelled to be the avenger of their mutual enormities. 

Several princes and potentates strode with melancholy air along 
the pavements. Among them, distinguished by their sensual or piti¬ 
less expression of physiognomy, wer6 many of the Roman emperors, 
some of the kings of England, France and Spain, and numbers of 
barbarian chieftains. The monsters of Italy, Greece and Hesperia 
were however for the most part condemned to drudge in the kitchen 
of his Satanic highness ; a post conferred upon them for the predi¬ 
lections which during life they manifested for roasting, boiling and 
baking their subjects. 

Occupying the position of head-banker, Judas Iscariot sat sur¬ 
rounded by heaps of money. Doomed forever to the monotonous 
task of counting treasures which constantly accumulated beneath his 
hands, he was nevertheless prevented from using any, and experi¬ 
enced pinching want in the midst of abundance. Each cofti that he 
told added fresh horror to his visage and weighed down his sonl With 
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heavier despair. Indeed, every countenance in this fearful place 
was marked with evil passions, wo and terror. 

Emerging from the haunts of business, we entered a street lined 
with substantial dwellings, and introduced ourselves to the saloons of 
a grand mansion. Without regarding whither my steps tended, for 
they were impelled by an irresistible agency, I found myself stand¬ 
ing by a superb couch, on which reclined what might have been con¬ 
sidered, but for the malignity of her looks, a beautiful woman. A 
middle-aged man sat upon an ottoman hard by, and extended a cup 
filled with some tinted fluid toward the female. Instantly a sinewy 
arm was laid upon his shoulder, his jaws were wrenched open, and 
the contents of the vessel poured into his mouth. Fire burst from 
his eyes, ears and nostrils, and with a yell of agony he rushed from 
the building. 

Engaged in rendering the healing-art subservient to vice and 
crime, this physician, for such he formerly was, had destroyed many 
lives ; and in endeavoring to hide the infamy of a paramour, had dis¬ 
missed her polluted spirit 4 unanointed and unannealed’ to this dreary 
domain. Hourly he presents the nauseous draught to her shudder¬ 
ing lips, and then is himself forced to imbibe the corrosive damnation! 

Numerous priests and prelates were enrolled in the category of 
the accursed. Such had preached what they never practised, deluded 
their hearers with false doctrines, or made a farce of religon \ par¬ 
took of the sacred elements or the drunken feast with equal hidifle- 
rence, and soiled their lawn with low indulgence. Decreed to pur¬ 
sue a profession which in life they secretly abjured, they might be 
seen offering incense to libidinous idols, and heard belching blasphe¬ 
mies in the temples of Atheism. Pondering as we went upon the 
many exhibitions of wretchedness around us, we attained the broad 
pathway of an extensive enclosure, thickly planted with trees and 
encumbered with shrubbery. This was the park which contained 
the ‘ Palace Pandemonium.’ Proceeding a short distance, we beheld 
a fine stag rushing fleetly along, followed by a cry of hell-hounds; 
and in other portions of the vast area, noticed foxes and rabbits simi¬ 
larly harassed. These, soon overtaken, w« j re torn into fragments by 
their pursuers. Human shrieks and exclamations of agony issued 
from the animals as they expired, while in a few moments the same 
victims reappeared, hunted as before. Here, as in a former instance, 
cruelty was receiving its award. Migrating from merciless tyrants 
into the bodies of the harmless creatures which they delighted to tor¬ 
ment, the souls of idle Nirarods experienced the alarms and suffer¬ 
ings which they had imposed. Nor were they punished for neces¬ 
sary s’aughter, but for that callousness, or rather fiendishness of heart, 
which rendered the pangs of innocence their chief pleasure. 

Descending an amphitheatre of hills, we found a large assemblage 
surrounding a cock-pit, where a bevy of feathery warriors were waging 
against each other indiscriminate battle. The spectacle was similar 
to scenes of this nature upon earth; but with this difference, that with 
all the usually cruel details of such misnamed sport among mortals, 
the birds within this infernal ring were deathless; while wounds but 
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increased their ferocity. Terrible was their rage, and unappeasable 
% from the commencement of the conflict, increased with every succes¬ 
sive encounter. Burning with phosphorescent lustre, their eyes evinced 
the laver of their spirits, and they screamed with malignant passion 
and the torments of their lacerated belies. The winged demons 
were animated by the souls of professed pugilists, who from having 
bared their flesh to blood and bruises during life, were forced to con¬ 
tinue their unhallowed employment forever. Once brutalizing hu¬ 
manity for lucre, or infamous notoriety, their vocation had now become 
their punishment without reward or hope of cessation. 

Obtaining access to the halls of Pandemonium, we examined the 
cabinets and archives of Satan. We noticed the cannon and balls 
with which he combatted the hosts of heaven just after his fall; a 
large number of these however had been recently dispatched to Aus¬ 
tria to aid tyranny in suppressing civil and religious liberty in the 
Papal States of Italy. We saw the books in which were recorded 
his mortgages upon the souls of men, and the many subtle inventions 
which had been used to corrupt the human family, and secure their 
perdition. The ancient disguise in which he entered the Garden of 
iden had been preserved by some infernal hydematist, and was sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling of a lofty chamber, with a luscious apple in 
its mouth. Time and space forbid even a recapitulation of his col¬ 
lection. But perhaps readers would not forgive the exclusion of all. 
I must therefore mention the heart of an apostate, the hand of a par- 
racide, a carbine used against the covenanters; iron boots, thumb¬ 
screws and racks once the property of the Holy Inquisition ; the iron 
crown of Damians, 4 Luke’s bed of steel,’Job’s boils, Domitian’s bod¬ 
kin, and that which was thrust through the tongues of sundry Quakers 
in modern ages; ribs of Moloch, the pan in which Antiochus fried a 
non-conforming mother and her seven sons; poisons manufactured 
for Catharine de Medicis by her alchemysts, beside thousands of other* 
articles, necessarily omitted. Opening an immense volume which 
contained memoranda of the most flagrant and damning iniquities of 
mankind, so much that was horrible presented itself that the recital 
would prove both noxious and disgusting. Satan’s statue-gallery was 
crowded with specimens of the handiwork of all ages and nations. 
Gods of every degree and fashion, from the times of Leo to the pre¬ 
sent date, disputed precedence or antiquity with each other. Lust, 
avarice, revenge, wrath, were here personified in marble, and from 
the hollows which indented their pedestals seemed to have provoked 
much devotion. 

But nothing could interest a spectator more than the Satanic ward¬ 
robe. Among an innumerable variety of his guises which garnished 
the walls of the repository, were those of a 4 gentleman sharper,* an 
* erudite free-thinker,* 4 a polished seducer,’ 4 liberal sophist,’ 4 grave 
hypocrite,* * material-philosopher,* 4 female libertine,' 4 depraved old 
man,’ 4 a selfish politician,' 4 and a lying preacher.’ Above all others, 
a most magnificent costume preserved from curious fingers by a glass 
case, elicited attention. The fabric was of ethereal fineness, and of 
anflecked whiteness, save where a fold presented a cerulean tinge, as 
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though once attritioned with the skies. A crown of gold was sus¬ 
pended over it, bearing a large sparkling star composed of jewels. 
Reclining against one side of the case was a regal sceptre, and an 
elaborately-ornamented lyre occupied the other. This was the cos¬ 
tume of the * Prince of the Air’ previous to his rebellion, and his ex¬ 
clusion from heaven, and which 1 was informed he not unfrequently 
since had endued for sinister purposes. So effulgent was it, even in 
this heavy atmosphere, that it repulsed the eye with piercing beams, 
and cast a lustre more searching than sunlight through the extensive 
apartment. Looking upon it, I mentally ejaculated, ‘Oh Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning, how art thou fallen !’ Desirous of beholding the 
fearful owner of these wonders, with some regret I learned from 
Clairvoyant that Satan was just now abroad in our world; and that 
it was sufficient for me to know that in some shape he was visible 
every day to mortals. Beside, being a crafty spirit, he would, if pre¬ 
sent, defeat all efforts at viewing him in his true character. Inspired 
by the glories of the transcendantly-beautiful regalia which we had 
just examined, I was now anxious to visit the halcyon domain where 
such is the customary attire of the inhabitants. Passing therefore 
hastily by a vast concourse of souls in torture, we crossed a river of 
boiling lava where fiends were fishing out human prey, merely to cast 
them back into torments rendered more excruciating by their tem¬ 
porary cessation. 

Couched among rushes, near the margin of these fervid waters, 
Dives still implored a drop of water, while many of both sexes en¬ 
hanced each other’s pains by mutual recriminations. Upon fields be¬ 
yond, multitudes hurried to and fro, in the performance of direful 
missions, treading among noxious reptiles ana driven along by tiger¬ 
like passions. In this campana as m the city, every hut or larger 
dwelling was marked by what seemed heaps of black stones. These 
Were sins unrepented of, which remained at every man’s door, and 
notwithstanding their thousandth expiation, must there continue for 
eternity. 

Hastening forward, we finally reached the farthest bounds of Aver- 
nian territory, and commenced a labor, which taxed to the utmost, 
disembodied spirits as we were, our strength and agility. 


LIME8 TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 

Thb seasons’ change; events of day nnd night, 

Even old Time himself, have been tny friends 
Till now : so may they ever prove to thee ; 

But doubts will shade the clearest down of hope, 

As shadows mingle with the opening day; 

80 rather would 1 dwell on what thou art, 

Than trace thy onward course into the unknown. 

Oh 1 who could ask a being more complete, 

More rounded in the mould of perfect life, 

A harmony of form and act and thought, 

More true than thine ? Dear child ! abide with at 
As now unchanced, nor seek the heartless world, 

WTiose rude work should be wrought by rougher hands: 
The world may lose thee; stay here, gentle boy t 
Button, March, 1848. J 
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STANZAS! PROGRESS. 

We’re going a^a rapid rate, 

And even T thing is moving; 

They say that we ’re ‘ progressing* fast — 

I hope that we ’re improving. 

The settle stood beside the fire 
Before these modern changes, 

But all things are unsettled now 

With ‘ cooking-stoves’ and ‘ ranges.* 

For the wide chimney and the hearth 
With fagots all a-glow, 

We’ve ‘ registers,’ and ‘furnaces,* 

Like Tophet’s, down below. 

For maidens tripping through the grass, 
Their milking paiisto fill, 

The milk-carts rattle through the streets 
Like Jeiui or ‘ Sam Hill.’ 

• The moss-grown bucket* used to hang 

Above the well, as clear as amber; 

But now the pipes run up and down. 

And through my lady's chamber. 

We are not waked by echoing horns 
Or ‘ swallows twittering from the shed,’ 
But then our rail-road whistles are 
Euough to rouse the very dead! 

*Tis true that no triumphal cars 
Along our crowded highways go, 

But rail-cars rattle through the land, 

Like cages to a wild beast show. 

No amphitheatres have we, 

No pantheon or St. Peter’s dome ; 

But then behold our factories ! 

They beat the days of Greece and Romo. 

They’d nothing but bare laurels then 
For the bald brows of men of note; 
They had their togas, to be sure 
But could their tailor’s cut a coat ? 

We’ve very little rich brocade, 

Few robes of Tyrian purple, now ; 

But then such calicoes as ours 

Not Solomon himself could show. 

* Fair Bessie at her spinning wheel’ 

The famous Scottish bard extols ; 

He had n’t seen our factory girls 
In silken hose and parasols. 
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Of arras and of tapestry 

Along our walls we have n’t much, 

But then for paint and paper, we 
In neatness 4 beat the very Dutch,’ 

• 

The fabrics and the furniture 

Were made to last, in Greece and Borne, 

We only want our things to wear 
Until the next new fashions come. 

Produce, and not production, was 
The object of producers then ; 

We’ve picked up a few notions since — 

We ’ve gained in cloth if not in men. 

We’re rushing on at rail-road speed, 

(Look out, friends, when you hear the bell!) 

But where the terminus will be 
’T would take a conjuror to tell! 

Proriden cr, (72. I.) 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 


or v. rtniafAN, j^. 


A MOUNTAIN HUNT. 


' Come, shall we go and kill us venison t 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Beins native burghers of this desert city. 

Should in their own contines with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gored.’ A* Ton Like It. 


The camp was full of the newly-cut lodge-poles; some, already 
prepared, were stacked together, white and glistening, to dry and 
harden in the sun ; others were lying on the ground, and the squaws, 
the boys, and even some of the warriors, were busily at work peeling 
off the bark and paring them with their knives to the proper dimen¬ 
sions. Most of the hides obtained at the last camp were dressed and 
scraped thin enough for use, and many of the squaws were engaged 
in fitting them together and sewing them with sinews, to form the 
coverings for the lodges. Men were wandering among the bushes 
that lined the brook along the margin of the camp, cutting sticks of 
red willow, or shongsaska , the bark of which, mixed with tobacco, 
they use for smoking. Reynal’s squaw was hard at work with her 
awl and her buffalo sinews upon her new lodge ; but her proprietor, 
having just finished an enormous breakfast of meat, was smoking a 
social pipe along with Raymond and myself. He proposed at length 
that we should go out on a hunt. ‘ Go to The Big Crow’s lodge/ 
said he, ‘ and get your rifle. I *11 bet the gray Wyandot pony against 
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your mare that we start an elk or a black-tailed deer, or likely as 
not, a big-horn, before we are two miles out of camp. I *11 take my 
squaw's old yellow horse ; you can’t whip her more than four miles 
an hour, but she is as good for the mountains as a mule.' 

I mounted the black mule which Raymond usually rode. She was 
a very fine and powerful animal, gentle and manageable enough by 
nature; but of late her temper had been soured by misfortune. 
About a week before, I had chanced to offend some one of the In¬ 
dians, who out of revenge went secretly into the meadow and gave 
her a severe stab in the haunch with his knife. The wound, though 
partially healed, still galled her extremely, and made her even more 
perverse and obstinate than the rest of her species. 

The morning was a glorious one, and I was better in health than I 
had been at any time for the last two months. Though a strong 
frame and well-compacted sinews had borne me through hitherto, it 
was long since I had been in a condition to feel the exhilaration of 
the fresh mountain-wind and the gay sunshine that brightened the 
crags and trees. We left the little valley and ascended a rocky hol¬ 
low in the mountain. Very soon we were out of sight of the camp, 
and of every living thing, man, beast, bird, or insect. I had never 
before, except on foot, passed over such execrable ground, and I de¬ 
sire never to repeat the experiment. The black mule grew indignant, 
and even the redoubtable yellow horse stumbled every moment, and 
kept groaning to himself as he cut his feet and legs among the sharp 
rocks. 

It was a scene of awful silence and desolation. Little was visible 
except beetling crags and the bare shingly sides of the savage moun¬ 
tains, relieved by scarcely a trace of vegetation. At length, how¬ 
ever, we came upon a forest tract, and had no sooner done so than 
we heartily wished ourselves back among the rocks again; for we 
had a steep mountain side to descend, among trees so thick that we 
could see scarcely a rod in any direction. 

If the reader is anxious to place himself in a situation where the 
hazardous and the ludicrous are combined in about equal proportions, 
let him get upon a vicious mule, with a snaffle bit, and try to drive 
her through the woods down a slope of forty five degrees. Let him 
have a long rifle, a buck-skin frock with long fringes, and a head of 
long hair. These latter appendages will be caught every moment 
and twitched away in small portions by the twigs, which will also 
whip him smartly across the face, while the large branches above 
him thump him on the head. His mule, if she be a true one, will 
alternately stop shoit and dive violently forward, and his positions 
upon her back will be somewhat diversified and extraordinary. At 
one time he will clasp her affectionately, to avoid the blow of a bough 
overhead; at another, he will throw himself back and fling his knee 
forward against the side of her neck, to keep it from being crushed 
between the rough bark of a tree and the equally unyielding ribs of 
the animal herself. Reynal was cursing incessantly during the whole 
way down. Neither of us had the remotest idea where we were 
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going; and though I have seen rough riding, I shall always retain an 
evil recollection of that five minutes’ scramble. 

At last we left our troubles behind us, emerging into the channel 
of a brook that circled along the foot of the descent; and here, turn- 
ing joyfully to the left, we rode in luxury and ease over the white 
pebbles and the rippling water, deliciously shaded from the glaring 
sun by an overarching green transparency. These halcyon moments 
were of short duration The friendly brook, turning sharply to one 
side, went brawling and fo ming down the rocky hill into an abyss, 
which, as far as we could discern, had no bottom; so once mo e \^e 
betook ourselves to the detested woods. When next we came forth 
from their dancing shadow and sunlight, we found ourselves sta ding 
in the broad glare of day, on a high jutting point of the mount in. 
Before us stretched a long, wide, desert valley, winding away far 
amid the silent mountains. My heart thrilled as I recollected the 
probability that no civilized eye but mine had ever looked upon that 
virgin waste. Reynal too was gazing intently; he began to speak 
at last, prefacing his observations with an oath, and liberally inter- 
lardiug them with the same spicy ingredient, which I take pains to 
extract, presuming that it might prove repugnant to the reader’s 
good taste : 

* Many a time, when I was with the Indians, I have been hunting 
for gold all through the Black Hills. There’s plenty of it here ; 
you may be certain of that. I have dreamed about it fifty times, and 
I never dreamed yet but what it came out true. Look over yonder 
at those black rocks piled up against that other big rock. I)o n’t it 
look as if there might be something there 1 It won’t do for'a white 
man to be rummaging too much about these mountains ; the Indians 
say they are full of bad spirits ; and I believe myself that it’s no good 
luck to be hunting about here after gold. Well, for all that, I would 
like to have one of those fellows up here, from down below, to go 
about with his witch-hazel rod, and I ’ll guarantee that it would not 
be long before he would light on a gold-mine. Never mind ; we ’ll 
let the gold alone for to day. Look at those trees down below us in 
the hollow; we ’ll go down there, and I reckon we ’ll get a black¬ 
tailed deer.’ 

But Reynal’s predictions were not verified. We passed mountain 
after mountain, and valley after valley ; we explored deep glens a*id 
threaded ravines ; yet still, to my companion’s vexation and evident 
surprise, no game could be found. So, in the absence of better, we 
resolved to go out on the plains and look for an ant lope. With this 
view we began to pass down a narrow valley, the bottom of which 
was covered with the stiff wild-sage bushes and marked with deep 
paths, made by the buffalo, who, for some inexplicable reason, are 
accustomed to penetrate, in their long grave processions, deep among 
the gorges of these sterile mountains. 

Reynal’s eye was ranging incessantly among the rocks and along 
the edges of the black precipices, in hopes of discovering the moun¬ 
tain-sheep peering down upon us in fancied security from that giddy 
elevation. Nothing was visible for some time. At length we both 
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detected something in motion near the foot of one of the mountains, 
and in a moment afterward a noble black-tailed deer, with his spread¬ 
ing antlers, stood gazing at us from the top of a rock, and then, slowly 
turning away, disappeared behind it. In an instant Reynal was out 
of his saddle, and running toward the spot. I, being too weak to 
follow, sat holding his horse and waiting the result I lost sight of 
him, then heard the report of his rifle deadened among the rocks, 
and finally saw him reappear, with a surly look, that plainly betrayed 
his ill success. Again we moved forward down the long valley, when 
soon after we came full upon what seemed a wide and very shallow 
ditch, encrusted at the bottom with white clay, dried and cracked in 
the sun. Under this fair outside ReynaTs eye detected the signs of 
lurking mischief. He called to me to stop, and then alighting, picked 
up a stone and threw it into the ditch. To my utter amazement it 
fell with a dull splash, breaking at once through the thin crust, and 
spattering round the hole a yellowish creamy fluid, into which it sank 
and disappeared. A stick, five or six feet long, lay on the ground, 
and with this we sounded the insidious abyss close to its edge. It 
was just possible to touch the bottom. Places like this are nume¬ 
rous among the Rocky Mountains. The buffalo, in his blind and 
heedless walk, often plunges into them unawares. Down he sinks; 
one snort of mortal terror, one convulsive struggle, and the slime 
calmly flows above his shaggy head, the languid undulations of its 
sleek and placid surface alone betraying how the powerful monster 
writhes in his death-throes below. 

We found after some trouble a point where we could pass the abyss, 
and now the valley began to open upon the plains which spread to the 
horizon before us. On one ot their distant swells we discerned three 
or four black specks, which Reynal pronounced to be buffalo. 

* Come,* said he, 1 we must get one of them. My squaw wants 
more sinews to finish her lodge with, and I want some glue myself.* 
He immediately put the yellow horse to such a gallop as he was 
capable of executing, while I set spurs to the mule, who soon far out¬ 
run her plebeian rival. When we had galloped a mile or more, a 
large rabbit, by ill-luck, sprang up just under the feet of the mule, 
who bounded violently aside in full career. With my ordinary strength 
my seat would not have been shaken, but weakened as I was, I was 
flung forcibly to the ground, and my rifle falling close to my head, 
went off with the shock. Its sharp, spiteful report rang for some mo¬ 
ments in my ear. Being slightly stunned, I lay for an instant motion¬ 
less, and Reynal, supposing me to be shot, rode up and began to curse 
the mule. Soon recovering myself, I arose, picked up the rifle and 
anxiously examined it. It was badly injured. The stock was cracked, 
and the main screw broken, so that the lock had to be tied in its place 
with a string; yet happily it was not rendered totally unserviceable. 
I wiped it out, re-loaded it, and handing it to Reynal, who meanwhile 
had caught the mule and led her up to me, I mounted again. No 
soooer had I done so, than the brute began to rear and plunge with 
extreme violence; but being now well prepared for her, and free 
vol, xra, 52 
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from encumbrance, I soon reduced her to submission. Then taking 
the rifle again from Reynal, we galloped forward as before. 

We were now free of the mountains and riding far out on the 
broad prairie. The buffalo were still some two miles in advance of 
us. When we came near them, we stopped where a gentle swell of 
the plain concealed us from their view, and while I held his horse 
Reynal ran forward with his rifle, till I lost sight of him beyond the 
rising ground. A few minutes elapsed : I heard the report of his 
piece, then saw the buffalo running away at full speed on the right, 
and immediately after, the hunter himself, unsuccessful as before, came 
up and mounted his horse in excessive ill-humor. He cursed the 
Black Hills and the buffalo, swore that he was a good hunter, which 
indeed was true, and that he had never been out before among those 
mountains without killing two or three deer at least. 

We now turned toward the distant encampment. As we rode 
along, antelope in considerable numbers were flying lightly in all di¬ 
rections over the plain, but not one of them would stand and be shot 
at! When we reached the foot of the mountain-ridge that lay be¬ 
tween us and the village, we were too impatient to take the smooth 
and circuitous route; so turning short to the left, we drove our wearied 
animals directly upward among the rocks. Still more antelope were 
leaping about among these wild and flinty hill-sides. Each or us shot 
at one, though from a great distance, and each missed his mark. At 
length we reached the summit of the last ridge. Looking down, we 
saw the bustling camp in the valley at our feet, and ingloriously de¬ 
scended to it. As we rode among the lodges, the Indians looked in 
vain for the fresh meat that should have hung behind our saddles, and 
the squaws uttered various suppressed ejaculations, to the great indig¬ 
nation of Reynal. Our mortification was increased when we rode up 
to his lodge. Here we saw his young Indian relative, the Hailstorm, 
his light graceful figure reclining on the ground in an easy attitude, 
while with his friend the Rabbit, who sat by his side, he was making 
an abundant meal from a wooden bowl of wasna i which the squaw 
had placed between them. Near him lay the fresh skin of a female 
elk, which he had just killed among the mountains, only a mile or two 
from the camp. I have no doubt that the boy’s heart was elated with 
triumph, but if it were so, he betrayed no sign of it. He even seemed 
totally unconscious of our approach, and his handsome face had all 
the tranquillity of Indian self-control; a self-control which prevents 
the exhibition of emotion without restraining the emotion itself. It 
was about two months since I had known the Hailstorm, and within 
that time his character had remarkably developed. When I first saw 
him, he was just emerging from the habits and feelings of the boy 
into the ambition of the hunter and warrior. He had lately killed 
his first deer, and this had excited his aspirations after distinction. 
Since that time he had been continually in search of game, and no 
young hunter in the village had been so active or so fortunate as he. 
The reader will remember perhaps how fearlessly he attacked the 
buffalo-bull, as we were moving toward out camp at the Medicine 
Bow Mountain. All this success had produced a marked change in 
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his character. As I first remembered him he always shunned the 
society of the young squaws, and was extremely bashful and sheepish 
in their presence ; but now, in the confidence of his new reputation, 
he began to assume the airs and the arts of a man of gallantry. He 
wore his red blanket dashingly over his left shoulder, painted his cheeks 
every day with vermilion, and hung pendants of shells in his ears. 
If I observed aright, he met with very good success in his new pur¬ 
suits ; still the Hailstorm had much to accomplish before he attained 
the fiill standing of a warrior. Gallantly as he began to bear himself 
among the women and girls, he still was timid and abashed in the pre¬ 
sence of the chiefs and old men; for he had never yet killed a man, 
or stricken the dead body of an enemy in battle. 1 have no doubt 
that the handsome smooth-faced boy burned with a keen desire to 
flesh his maiden scalping-knife, and I would not have encamped alone 
with him without watching his movements with a distrustful eye. 

His elder brother, the Horse, was of a different character. He was 
nothing but a lazy dandy. He knew very well how to hunt, but pre¬ 
ferred to live by the hunting of others. He hUd no appetite for 
distinction, and the Hailstorm, though a few years younger than he, 
already surpassed him in reputation. He had a dark and ugly face, 
and he passed a great part of his time in adorning it with vermilion, 
and contemplating it by means of a little pocket looking-glass which 
I gave him. As for the rest of the day, he divided it between eating, 
sleeping, and sitting in the sun on the outside of a lodge. Here he 
would remain for hour after hour, arrayed in all his finery, with an old 
dragoon sword in his hand, and evidently flattering himself that he 
was the centre of attraction to the eyes of the surrounding squaws. 
Yet he sat looking straight forward with a face of the utmost gravity, 
as if wrapped in profound meditation, and it was only by the occa¬ 
sional side-long glances which he shot at his supposed admirers that 
one could detect the true course of his thoughts. 

Both he and his brother may represent a class in the Indian com¬ 
munity ; neither should the Hailstorm’s friend, the Rabbit, be passed 
by without notice. These two were inseparable : they ate, slept, and 
hunted together, and shared with one another almost all that they pos¬ 
sessed. If there be any thing that deserves to be called romantic in 
the Indian character, it is to be sought for in friendships such as this, 
which are quite common among many of the prairie tribes, and per¬ 
haps the absence, or at least the infrequency, of any deep sentiment on 
the part of the men toward the fair partners of their toil may in some 
measure account for these permanent and devoted attachments. 

Slowly, hour after hour, tnat weary afternoon dragged away. I lay 
in Reynal’s lodge, overcome by the listless torpor that pervaded the 
whole encampment. The day’s work was finished, or if it were not, 
the inhabitants had resolved not to finish it at all, and all were dozing 
quietly within the shelter of the lodges. A profound lethargy, the 
very spirit of indolence, seemed to have sunk upon the village. Now 
and then I could hear the low laughter of some girl from within a 
neighboring lodge, or the small shrill voices of half-a-dozen of the 
restless children, who alone were moving in the deserted area. The 
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spirit of the place infected me; I could not even think consecutively; 
I was fit only for musing and reverie, when at last, like the rest, I fell 
asleep. 

When evening came, and the fireB were lighted round the lodges, 
a select family circle convened in the neighborhood of Reynal’s domi¬ 
cil. It was composed entirely of his squaws’ relatives, a mean and 
ignoble clan, among whom none but The Hailstorm held forth any 
promise of fixture distinction. Even his prospects were rendered not 
a little dubious by the character of the family, less however from any 
principle of aristocratic distinction than from the want of power¬ 
ful supporters to assist him in his undertakings, and help to avenge 
his quarrels. Raymond and I sat down along with them. There 
were eight or ten men gathered around the fire, together with about 
as many women, old and young, some of whom were tolerably good 
looking. As the pipe passed round among the men, a lively conver¬ 
sation went forward, more merry than delicate, and at length two or 
three of the elder women, (for the girls were somewhat diffident and 
bashful,) began to assail Raymond with various pungent witticisms. 
Some of the men took part, and an old squaw concluded by bestow¬ 
ing on him a ludicrous nickname, at which a general laugh followed 
at his expense. Raymond grinned and giggled, and made several 
futile attempts at repartee. For my own part, knowing the impolicy 
and even danger of suffering myself to be placed in a ludicrous light 
among the Indians, I maintained a rigid inflexible countenance, and 
wholly escaped their sallies. 

In the morning I found, to my great disgust, that the camp was to 
retain its position for another day. I dreaded its languor and mono¬ 
tony, and to escape it, I set out, as I often did, to explore the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. On such occasions I was always accompanied 
by a faithful friend, my rifle, the only friend indeed on whose prompt 
assistance in time of trouble I could implicitly rely. Most of the In¬ 
dians in the village, it is true, professed good will toward the whites, 
but the experience of others and my own observation had taught me 
the extreme folly of confidence, ana the utter impossibility of fore¬ 
seeing to what sudden acts the strange unbridled impulses of an 
Indian may urge him. When among this people danger is never so 
near as when you are unprepared for it, never so remote as when you 
are armed and on the alert to meet it at any moment. Nothing offers 
so strong a temptation to their ferocious instincts as the appearance of 
timidity, weakness, or security. So I and my rifle set out together 
for a ramble among the mountains. 

Many deep and gloomy gorges, choked widi trees and bushes, 
opened from their sides, and the latter were shaggy with forests 
wherever the rocks permitted vegetation to spring. A great number 
of Indians were stalking along the edges of the woods, and dozens 
of boys were whooping and laughing on the mountain-sides, prac¬ 
tising eye and hand and indulging their destructive propensities by 
following birds and small animals and killing them with their little 
bows and arrows. There was one wild glen, stretching up between 
beetling cliffs far into the bosom of the ntountainSr I began to ascend 
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along its bottom, pushing my way onward among the rocks, trees 
and bushes that obstructed it. A slender thread of water trickled 
along its centre, clear as crystal, and of icy coldness; for since issu¬ 
ing from the heart of its native rock it could scarcely have been 
warmed or gladdened by a ray of sunshine. After advancing for 
some time, I conceived myself, in the wildness and stillness of the 
place, to be entirely alone; but coming to a part of the glen in a 
great measure free of trees and undergrowth, I saw at some distance 
the black head and red shoulders of an Indian among the bushes 
above. The reader need not prepare himself for a startling adven¬ 
ture, for I have none to relate. The head and shoulders belonged 
to Mene Seel a, my best friend in the village. As I had approached 
noiselessly with my moccasined feet, the old man was quite uncon¬ 
scious of my presence; and turning to a point of the glen where I 
could gain an unobstructed view of him, I saw him seated alone, 
immovable as a statue, among the rocks and trees. His face was 
turned upward, and his eyes seemed rivetted on a pine-tree springing 
from a cleft in the precipice above. The crest of the pine was sway¬ 
ing to and fro in the wind that stirred on the mountain-side, and its 
long limbs waved slowly up and down, as if the tree had life. Look¬ 
ing for a while at the old man, I was satisfied that he was engaged 
in an act of worship, or prayer, or communion of some kind with a 
supernatural being. I longed earnestly to penetrate his thoughts, 
but I could do nothing more than conjecture and speculate. I knew 
that though the intellect of an Indian can embrace the sublime idea 
of an all-wise, all-powerful Spirit, the supreme Ruler of the universe, 
yet his mind will not always ascend into communion with a being 
that seems to him so vast, remote and incomprehensible; and when 
danger threatens, when his hopes are broken, when the black wing 
of sorrow overshadows him, he is prone to turn for relief to some 
inferior agency, less removed from the ordinary scope of his facul¬ 
ties. He has a guardian spirit, on whom he relies for succor and 
guidance. To him all nature is instinct with mystic influence. Among 
those mountains not a wild beast was prowling, a bird singing, or a 
leaf fluttering, that might not tend to direct his destiny or give warn¬ 
ing of what was in store for him; and he watches the world of na¬ 
ture around him as the astrologer watches the stars. So closely is 
he linked with external nature, that his guardian-spirit, no unsub¬ 
stantial creation of the fancy, is usually embodied in the form of 
some living thing; a bear, a wolf, an eagle, or a serpent; and Mene 
Seela, as he gazed intently on the old pine-tree, might believe it to 
enshrine the fancied guide and protector of his life. 

Whatever was passing in the mind of the old savage, it was no 
part of sense or of delicacy to disturb him. Silently retracing my 
footsteps, I descended the glen until I came to a point where I could 
climb the steep precipices that shut it in, and gain the side of the 
mountain. Looking up, I saw above my head a tall peak rising 
among the woods. Something impelled me to climb; I had not 
felt for many a day such strength and elasticity of limb. An hour 
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and a half of slow and often intermitted labor brought me to the 
very summit; and emerging from the dark shadows of the rocks 
and pines, I stepped forth into the light, and walking along the sunny 
verge of a precipice, seated myself on its extreme point, half a mile 
aloft in air. A wilderness of mountains lay around me, their ridges 
bristling with rocky pinnacles, avalanches of rock thrown around 
their bases, and their sides thinly clothed with a tattered and squalid 
covering of stunted woods. There were black chasms, deep clefts 
and ravines, where the precipices had split asunder, and here and 
there, in the midst of the desolation, small green glens and valleys, 
deeply embosomed among the savage heights. In the largest of 
these I could discern, like small spots upon the meadow, the encamp¬ 
ment of the wild and mysterious people with whom I was associated. 
Looking between the mountain-peaks to the westward, the pale blue 
prairie was stretching to the farthest horizon, like a serene and tran¬ 
quil ocean. The surrounding mountains were in themselves suffi¬ 
ciently striking and impressive, but this extraordinary contrast gave 
redoubled effect to their wild and stem features. 


LINES 


V R I f TEN IN A VOLUME OF LOWELL* S FOlUt. 


True-hearted Poet, I foresee in thee 
The dawning streaks of that long-sunken sun 
Which blazed on sturdy England in the time 
Of Queen Elizabeth. No mean conceits, 

No maudlin sorrows, in affected rhyme, 

Cumber thy verse: thine eye of faith is clear, 
And reads God’s goodness in the meanest flower 
That opes its timid eye-lid to the sun. 


We need such poets; earnest, truthful men, 

As thou art always: men who look on life 
But as the means to a most glorious end; 

The stepping-stone to heaven ; the sharp trial 
That fits the soul for its great destiny. 

Like loving sisters, wand’ring hand in hand, 

Philosophy and Poetry attend 

And wait upon thee, when thou tumest o’er 

The violet’s leaves, and in its modest heart 

Seest a portion of that pulse which throbs 

Through the great heart of nature ; and thy Words— 

When, DAviD-like, thou smit’st the ponderous h ulk 
Of some gigantic error — fly like sparks 
From out the fiery furnace of thy heart, 

Each one a torch, with which the bright-eyed Truth 

Lights up the caves where Wrong and Falsehood dwell. R B c 

April, 1848. 
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Swiftly o’er the purple waters 
Crowd the birds on airy sails, 

Like the fleet of Nile’s old princess. 

Borne by music-laden gales, 

Gorgeous with forgotten colors, all with Tyrian splendor wrought; 
From the rainbow halls of morning in a sun-touched dew-drop brought. 

Glorious as those far-famed barges, 

Sailing through the Cydnus bay, 

Laden down with shapes of beauty, 

Speed they on their western way, 

While their ever-restless pinions beat the air in measured time, 

Like old Egypt’s oars of silver, falling with melodious chime. 

Countless are the bright invaders, 

Decked in rainbow hues and gold, 

Rich as Xerxes’ Persian millions, 

Y et like Spartan-bands of old ; 

Marching only to the music of the sweetest songs and lutes, 

To the reeds from famed Eurotas, or the gentle Dorian flutes. 

They are coming, but we greet them 
Not as other hosts are met, 

With the roar of thundering cannon 
And the gleam of bayonet; 

But the traitor leaves, unfolding, wave their welcome from the glade, 
And the spears of grass are bending, sheathing every blade. 

Day by day they ’re nearer coming, 

Yet we wait them fearlessly, 

And we look for them at morning 
As they watch for sails at sea, 

Only looking to the heavens, the blue ocean overhead, 

Not to the broad deep beyond us, with its sunny islets spread. 

Soon they will be floating round us, 

When the winter ermines fall, 

From the happy little robins, 

Earliest couriers of all, 

With their pleasant household music, to the gorgeous orioles, 

Like the clouds of sunset casting crimson shadows on the knolls. 


Winter days are cold and weary, 

Winter nights are drear and long, 

Joyously we ’ll greet their coming, 

Gladly will we list their song; 

For as hardened earth is mellowed by the fresh and gentle rain, 
So the human heart is softened by their sweet familiar strain. 
Albany, March 24,1848. 
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BABYLON. 


' By the waters of Babylon we sat down.’ — Holt Wbxt. 


Wit has been justly defined * the linking together of incongruous 
ideas, or harmonious dissimilarity in juxtaposition as for instance the 
question which the clown asks Malvolio, pretending to test his sanity : 

Clown. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concernin'? wild fowl? 

Malvolio. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird. 

And speaking of wild fowl reminds me of Babylon, and the ‘voice 
of many waters not that Asiatic Babylon, under the purple Syrian 
sky, where once the very air was heavy with the grief of a nation in 
captivity, but a place about three hundred and twenty furlongs from 
the city of New-York, on the great South Bay of Long-Island, famous 
for aquatic sports. Methinks with my mind’s ear I hear again the tiny 
treble of the fresh trout-streams mingling with the louder tenor of the 
wind-swept bay; and far-off, beyond the sand-bar, the basso-prof undo 
of old Ocean. Again am I seated under the willow-tree, on the green 
grassy slope by the drowsy mill-fall, my float curtseying and waltzing 
in the eddies, and anon dipping responsive to the call of some silver- 
sided citizen of the flood beneath. Behind me, the lotuses are float¬ 
ing on the dark water ; sweet Dyropes, beautiful as bridal caraclias, 
and heavy with fragrance ; the yellow stamina in the centre of the 
white petals 

x - 1 Like golden wire 

Sprinkled with pearls and pearling flowers atween, 

And bein'? robf*a with n mantle green, 

Throned on the wave seems like a maiden queen.’ 

I never see the water lilies at night, when the moon throws her 
glittering veil upon the waters, without thinking that the fairies have 
laid their ‘wee bairns’ in their tiny cradles to be rocked to sleep. 

Verily there is a delightful contrast between the quiet of this place 
and the noisy crowd ‘ in populous cities pent.’ There , are the dusty 
streets; the hurrying footsteps; the flash and glitter of equipages; 
the cracking of whips, the toiling of horses ; all confusion, struggling 
and ceaseless unrest. Here , all is repose. Beside me, in the che¬ 
quered shade, lies the yellow-basket, the red and green and parti¬ 
colored floats, the silver fish, and my fly-book with its multitudinous 
accessories; here and there a wild-flower springs up, and from the 
top of its slender shaft nods its libeity-cap to the free winds; there 
darts the swallow, here whistles sweet Robin Good-fellow ; yonder 
the stream goes winding through the meadows seeking the bay ; and 
far-off, over yon white and glittering strip of sand, lies the Atlantic, 
bearing on its bosom the blue and shadowy form of an outward- 
bound steamer, like the ghost of the departed ; 

* Or distant ships, waving their hands of white 
As if to bid the fading land good-night.’ 
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By-the-way, the 4 ghost of the departed' reminds me of J oe Kelly's 
ghost coming to his wife. 

4 Molly,* says he, 4 1 *m in purgatory at this present,' says he. 

4 And what sort of a place is it,' says she. 

4 Faith,’ says he, 4 it's a sort of half-way house between you and 
heaven,' says Joe, 4 and I stand it mighty aisy after laving you,' says he. 

Truly this angling makes one feel brother to the whole world. 
Well does the pious Sir Henry Wotlon say : 4 It is a rest to his mind, 
a cheerer of his spirit, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness; and 
it begot habits of peace and patience in those who professed and prac¬ 
tised it.' 

There is a story connected with this mill, as there is with every an¬ 
cient edifice in the country. The old road winds around the bark of 
the mill: on your left hand is the great water-wheel, which you do 
not see until you are sheer abreast of it, and on your right lies the 
deep pond; the narrow road running over a wooden bridge between 
the two. A gentleman had left his only child in the care of his nurse 
at the village; also a horse and wagon, with the groom; giving 
the latter a strict charge not to take the child out riding. But the 
groom, wishing to do the agreeable to Mrs Tabitha, disobeyed the 
injunction, ana as it happened, come round by this very road. The 
moment the horse, a high-spirited animal, caught sight of the whirling 
wheel, he made one spring, broke through the narrow rail on the side 
of the bridge, and in one instant they were all in the pond ! The 
miller heard the noise, ran out of the mill, shut down the gate so as 
to prevent any of them being drawn by the current under the wheel, 
and with great presence of mind let it down very easily when nearly 
at the bottom. The child was missing ; but incredible as it may ap¬ 
pear, they found him under the iiate , pressed down only so as to hold 
him there ; and, with the exception of a few bruises, unhurt! 

Oh ! ye who live in brick cages, stone cages, or board cages; packed 
away in cities; crowded in narrow thoroughfares, tier upon tier and 
story upon story; shivering in winter, sweltering in summer; whose 
lines of beauty are all parallels, and principally brick at that, seeing 
nought of the green buds of spring or the autumnnal trees, 

‘Glittering in golden coats like images 

ye who are measured for broadcloths, tied up in cravats, cased in trim 
vests and sophisticated in pantaloons ; ye who have heads which provi¬ 
dence has provided that hatters might live; offering up your bodies as 
human saci ifices to tailors ; critical in gloves and sternly censorious to 
boot-makers; and you, ye fairer ones who .... 

know that outside of the gay saloons and richly furnished mansions 
there is — a World, a wondrous world, upheaved in mountains, 
stretching away in valleys, girdled by riveis, zoned by the ocean, and 
canopied with the sky! That the Divine Arc hit :ct has reared this no¬ 
ble edifice for all — His holy temple —beautiful, spacious, excellently 
contrived, and meet for every purpose; and that it is your own; offer- 
vol. xxxi. 53 
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ing solace to the heart, pleasure to the sight, and harmony to the ear; 
that go where you w ill you cannot escape from it; your chamber 
is allotted, and there shall you sleep at last! 

But ye whose hearts are open to the tender influences of nature; 
ye who have hearts, perhaps blighted, yet not contaminated by the 
world of men ; ye who have felt adversity ; seek the murmur of the 
brooks, and a voice of tenderness arising from the'waters shall whis¬ 
per 4 Peace !* Then shall ye know that Adversity is one of the 
greatest blessings vouchsafed to us by a merciful Provideuce. She 
goeth forth into the world in tears, yet Industry and Affluence are her 
offspring—the Virtues her hand-maids. If all were prosperous, all 
would be selfish ; because there would be no room left for sympathy. 

4 It belongs only to misfortune to judge of misfortune/ says Chateau¬ 
briand; ‘the hardened heart of Prosperity cannot enter into the 
delicate feeling of Adversity/ Yon little bird, down by the green 
margin of the stream where the crystal waters flow over the golden 
pebbles, reminds me of those exquisite lines by Thomas Miller: 

• A little bird now hops beside the brook, • 

Peeping about like an affrighted nun. 

And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 

Twitters and drinks again, then seeks her cloister’d nook.’ 

What a witty distinction Ben Jonson makes between the two 
classes of poets! Do you remember how pertinently he asks the 
question by the 4 Chronicler / 

f Chro. Is he a man’s poet, or a woman’s poet, I pray you? 

4 Herald. Is there such a difference ? 

4 Factor. Many, as between your man’s taylor and your woman’s 
taylor. 

4 Her. How, may we beseech you T 

4 Fact. I *11 show you. Your man’s poet may break out strong 
and deep i’ th’ mouth, as he said of Pindar, monte de currans velut 
amnis; but your woman poet must flow and 6troke the ear, and (as 
one of them said of himself sweetly,) 

* Must write a verse as smooth Rnd calm as cream, 

In which there is no torrent, nor scarce stream.’ * 

But gentle companion, we must wind up our reels and begone ; for 
the sun lies in the reddened west, the long shadows are across the 
road, and the 4 small fowls’ are mute, except yon crazy night-hawk, 
with its dissonant note, hanging above us in the blue vault like the 
disembodied soul of a dead miser. Wishing thee a pleasant jour¬ 
ney homeward and peaceful dreams at night, I take leave of thee. 

Rickabd Havwabde. 


LINES 

• WNT WITH A BOUCUPT OM NHW TCin'd DAT. 

Speak, flowers, for me! and in your fragrance bear 
A fond heart’s blogging with the new-born year ; 

Her gentle breast with tender pity move 
For one, though poor in hope, yet rich in love. 
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SONG OP THE HOUSATONIC WATERS. 


BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER* 


Prisoned long in cavemed fountains. 
Long in darkness deep and dreary, 
From the wild New-England mountains 
We at last have broke away ! 

Ours are feet that never weary; 

See their silver sandals glancing, 

As in merry mazes dancing, 

Trip we onward night and day. 

Man that heeds not Nature’s pleasures, 
Of his own forever dreaming, 

Oft hath sought to curb our measures 
In the windings of the hills ; 

But, while laughing at his scheming, 
Cheerfully in glens and gorges 
We have wrought his soun&ng forges, 
Whirled his spindles and his mills. 


Nature’s myriad forms are proving 
That we were not made to slumber ; 
All in endless cycle moving 

As the Mightiest has ordained: 

Orbs archangel cannot number, 

Sweep yon skies with harps of gladness ; 
Why should ours, then, sleep in sadness, 
Why our flashing limbs be chained ? 


Onward, then! o’er foamy ledges, 

On through groves of mirrored beeches! 
Linger not to kiss the sedges 

Waving in the scented gale ! 

Round the headlands, down the reaches, 
Dance we on with murmuring motion ; 
Hark ! we hear thee, parent Ocean, 

And rejoicing bid thee hail! 


Yet not long thy ravished minions 
Can be rescued from the fountains ; 

Fast and far, on misty pinions, 

Winds that prowl thy lonely shore 
Waft us to the cloud-crowned mountains; 
But escaped their wild-wood mazes, 

We shall speed to thy embraces, 

As ten thousand times before ! 

Stockbndgc , Mass. 
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A FEW WORDS ON RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


B 7 AN OLD CORHUSPONCIST. 


Since the time of Toland, Shaftesbury and Bayle, whose works 
first indoctrinated the celebrated French Encyclopedists into the 
school of open and avowed infidelity, how many vain and egotistical 
men have rang what they called a * death-knell over the grave of 
Superstition !’ These shallow and superstitious men—superstitious, 
for they adored and deified in themselves imaginary qualities that 
never existed—have included all forms of religion under the cate¬ 
gory of * Superstition? and have constantly worshipped and invoked 
a portion of their own nature under the name or * the Godhead of 
Reason/ instead of the God of Creation; but if all the keenest In¬ 
tellects that ever existed had directed their pens to this one object, 
they would have been insufficient to sever or even weaken the natu¬ 
ral bond that binds the majority of men to their Make*. Man’s 
tongue, however loud or specious, can never efface what God has 
graven on the human soul; and with most created beings, endowed 
with feelings and reason, a belief in, reliance and dependance on 
their Maker, are instinctive elements of their nature; the necessary 
consequence of mental life and consciousness. So strong is this im¬ 
press of religion stamped on Universal humanity, that no savages 
have been met with, however degraded or immersed in barbarism, 
who have not both hoped in and feared a Superior Power, on whom 
they depended for life and what they considered its blessings ; whose 
anger they diverted by sacrifices, often of the most shocking and 
painful description, and whose approbation they endeavored to win 
sometimes by means not less horrible. 

The consciousness that creatures owe a duty to their Creator and 
an endeavor to give expression to this belief, has been common from 
time immemorial with all mankind, and ever must continue so. They 
cannot choose; it is an invariable law of their being; and because 
some mischief has been blended with its manifestation, inseparable 
from a choice of good and evil, and more attributed that has been 
produced by other and mixed causes, for the purpose of producing 
a desired effect, these sapient and shallow self-styled philosophers 
propose to eradicate an integral and most essential element of human 
nature ; the strongest, noblest and divinest feeling bestowed on man, 
without which he would be but a splendid and selfish animal, morally 
destitute, with neither a sense of duty to his fellow creatures nor of 
obligation toward his God. Few, if any men, though they may war 
against all forms, have absolutely denied the necessity of some sort 
of religious feeling; but they cry : * We want the religion of nature; 
we do not believe any thing that we cannot comprehend y and we 
hope the time may arrive when all mankind may be sufficiently en- 
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lightened to think as we do.* But these talking visionaries are gene¬ 
rally so circumscribed and dazzled by the false halo arising from their 
own conceit and ignorance, that it obscures the whole moral world 
outside of their narrow personal experience ; and even this they have 
neither closely observed nor reasoned upon. 

Voltaire, with all his wit, vivacity, varied acquirements, and occa¬ 
sional flashes of heroism in the cause of oppressed humanity, did 
not possess sufficient depth of feeling nor internal conscientiousness 
to rightly appreciate his fellow-creatures, or feel a real interest in 
their social welfare; for whatever credit we may give to his other 
talents—and certainly no one ever displayed more brilliancy in ob¬ 
jectives—it must be conceded that his philosophy was of the most 
limpid quality, neither taking into consideration the ingrained nature 
that God has breathed into man, nor the inevitable sequences that 
must arise from that nature. He called his opinions—for he Well 
knew the influence of the term over the generality of persons—* prac¬ 
tical’ ones; and so they were indeed practicable in filling his own 
pocket and swelling his own fame, but most unpracticable for the 
mass, as was afterward proved, when they worked downward; for 
although persons in a tolerably comfortable situation of life, possessed 
of those ready and available talents that can extract profit out of or¬ 
dinary circumstances, and with sufficient tact to keep on the safe side 
of wrong-doing, may with no higher reliance than their own strength 
pass through the world with even a splendid external reputation, yet 
this is no proof that there is not a most absolute necessity that the 
greater number of human beings must depend on a higher source 
for moral support. 

In the heart of every civilized community there always has been, 
and probably ever will be—for mankind are tried and tested by va¬ 
rious means—a mass of destitution, with scarcely a hope or home in 
this world, whose very existence depends on the severest and most 
vigorous self-denial; and in this class, although unknown, unappre¬ 
ciated, and apparently degraded, lives many a soul made sublime by 
religion—more heroic in the sight of God than chief or warrior, who 
remains loyal to the interests of society when it scorns his rights, 
almost derides his humble, patient, painful, constant, difficult efforts 
of duty, and who, in the midst of circumstances calculated to excite 
every vindictive and angry feeling, retains a sympathizing love and 
compassion toward his fellow-creature, and a reverential respect for 
the laws necessary to their well being. How frequently do we see 
most noble instances of this among the poorest! Indeed, if it were 
not so, they must cease to exist or constantly rebel, in those countries 
where there are large bodies of poor. The humble rich man and the 
heroic poor one are the noblest manifestations of humanity. It is the 
same divine virtue under a different form that restrains one and sus¬ 
tains the other ; Christain meekness, imbued with dignity ; humility, 
which men never dreamed of, even as an ideal, until taught it from 
the lips of the Saviour himself. It is doubtful if a whole people 
can ever be so well educated, or indeed if they have the mind to re¬ 
ceive an education, that would enable them to understand the advan- 
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tages and necessity of legal restraints, and the duty they owe to them, 
nor the complex and often apparently contrary interests of the social 
state. But neither learning nor talent are necessary to comprehend 
the moral rules taught by religion; and how large are the numbers 
in all countries and of all creeds who look upon law as a mere ex¬ 
ternal form, but who unhesitatingly and strictly obey what they con¬ 
sider the injunctions of religion ! 

Now we take it for granted that the fact must be obvious to every 
thinking mind, that a feeling so powerful, universal and essential as 
religion must necessarily seek for a sympathy and communion that 
would lead to the comparing of opinions, and to social organizations 
for their promulgation and explanation; and that these social organi¬ 
zations for the sake of order and united effort must submit them¬ 
selves to certain and definite laws, without which each one would be 
at the mercy of momentary and mistaken impulse, and the whole in¬ 
volved in inextricable confusion. It is likewise equally plain that 
religion becomes a fact to the human mind through external evidence, 
internal feeling and the mental operations of intellect; but it is 
equally evident that the greater number of persons will always adopt 
that faith, if at all analogous to the dictates of natural morality, in 
which they are educated; for of course their education has cultivated 
that range of feeling most likely to assimilate and cooperate with the 
opinions that their instructors have endeavored to instil. Every day 
experience demonstrates how few of any creed, though they tena¬ 
ciously hold to and would probably fight unto death for the name, 
have any clear idea of what they profess ; and frequently in conver¬ 
sation betray ignorance of and flatly deny the expressed and most 
important articles of faith upon which their creeds are founded. 
Among every sect there are probably a few metaphysicians, who 
reason themselves into a firm belief of certain dogmas; but among 
human beings, how few comparatively have the power or inclination 
to pursue such precise abstractions; and in truth, with those who 
have, there are as many who reason themselves out of faith as into it. 

It would be utterly impracticable, as God has formed humanity, to 
found any expressed religion on reason alone ; and he who advocates 
it assumes to be wiser than the Creator of the universe. Religion 
is a blessing just in proportion as it inculcates morality and a reve¬ 
rence for justice, and a mischief when it makes a vapor of faith to 
obscure the infringement of these laws. No one can deny that all 
truth, justice and morality that exceeds, and lifts man above his na¬ 
ture, must be supernatural, and vouchsafed from a higher than human 
source; therefore the religion that permanently and most truly prac¬ 
tices these supernatural virtues will by the generality of persons be 
considered as the true religion. Among Christians the infidel armory 
has always been furnished with its most efficient and deadly weapons 
from arguments used in sectarian quarrels, and they have also drawn 
from the same sources their gravest charges against Christian morality. 
The barrenness, confusion and inconsequence of Deism are so un¬ 
satisfactory and absolutely repugnant to most men’s nature, that they 
would rather take refuge in any faith that taught them the value of 
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their own soul and its connection with God, than wander through 
the illimitable waste of Deistic speculations. They feel the want of 
a God, and feel that their minds are insufficient to create one ; and 
this at once annihilates Deism ; -for according to it, each mind must 
form its own divinity ; the most stupendous undertaking for the whole 
world to engage in, and one probably that would not be very happy 
in its results. 

Although the feeling of religion be natural to all men, its form and 
development must yet depend on education, degree of civilization 
modified by individual information, and internal experience. There 
is not an essential good of any kind, however well men may agree as 
to its essential value, that they do not disagree about the means to be 
used for its accomplishment. If this were not the case, mind would 
enervate and stagnate, and the large amount of labor would be lost 
that is performed by those numerous opinionaries who engage in 
good temporal works from a spirit of rivalry and a desire to eclipse 
in public estimation those who hold contrary opinions. Unemployed 
vanity would be a most dangerous, offensive and combustible mate¬ 
rial in any community, and the rash zeal and declamatory fervor of 
sects serve as escape-valves for their inflammatory passion, which 
must expend itself on some object. We do not like to admit the 
truth, but it remains nevertheless a fact that every human being is in 
some degree superstitious and prejudiced. Who can define the ex¬ 
act line that divides religion from superstition] — truth from preju¬ 
dice ] It is so narrow as to be almost incomprehensible to human 
intellect; and this acknowledgment, wffiich every candid mind must 
subscribe to, ought to make us tolerant with respect to the same 
weaknesses in others; but it often acts the reverse ; for the greater 
number of persons suppose that just in proportion to the vehemence 
with which they declaim against a fault in another they clear them¬ 
selves from all suspicion of sharing in the like delinquency. 

Duty to God, a cultivated sense of which is enlightened religion, 
is the primary idea of all duty. It is around this simple and natural 
idea that all other duties must revolve. It is this alone that gives 
strength, permanency, consistency, beauty, understanding and ex¬ 
planation to the moral world ; and each individual sense and percep¬ 
tion of virtue is either quickened or deadened according as he culti¬ 
vates or neglects the responsibility and relationship to his God. They 
only can estimate and appreciate man wdio practise virtue through 
love of good without reference to self-elation or worldly reward; 
they only can stand firm on principles eternal and never-changing. 
Error points across a small wrong to a hundred pleasant paths, where 
ambition, pleasure, wealth, fame, with lavish smiles and enticing ges¬ 
tures promise all that dazzles and deludes, all that tempts and be¬ 
trays, all that glitters and crumbles; and they alone successfully re¬ 
sist these seducing allurements and temptations who have cultivated 
the love, knowledge, and habitual practice of right, through a belief 
in the existence and future realization of a greater and higher good 
than all earth can offer. Obedience and liberty are the poles or the 
moral world, and it is the ascendency or inclination of these two 
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great adverse principles that produces convulsions in civil society, 
and their evenly-balanced and united action that sustains its equili¬ 
brium. There can be no liberty without a proper measure of obe¬ 
dience, and no obedience, strictly speaking, without a due measure 
of liberty; for what is liberty but the willing submission and obedi¬ 
ence of freemen to laws of their own making 1 All mankind have 
rights, all mankind have duties. Duties and rights are inseparable. 
Rights imply duties ; duties, rights. Rights are liberty ; duties, obe¬ 
dience ; and just in proportion as the two are reconciled and fused, 
just in proportion are individuals or communities moral, happy, peace¬ 
ful, free and prosperous. The laws of every country, whether formed 
by prince or people, must necessarily be based in some measure on 
the religious opinions of those they are to govern. How largely has 
Mahometanism entered into all the institutions of Turkey ; how great 
the influence of the Greek Church in the development of Russian 
civilization ; and the Armenians surrendered their nationality through 
constant and furious religious quarrels, and then consented to its en¬ 
tire abrogation, and to become wanderers on the earth, without a 
home or a name, for the sake of that religion which their strife had 
dishonored; and the external life of the Hindoo is but a manifesta¬ 
tion of this internal feeling. All peop’e who have any fixed moral 
laws appeal to their religion as the ultimate sanction for their propriety 
and sanctity; and we would suppose that no one in their senses could 
be so vain, self-sufficient and rash as to place his own vague, unformed, 
individual indefinite ; for such are all deistical opinions, in competi¬ 
tion against the precise, acknowledged and expressed national opinion, 
especially when bis own, which he has not ever attempted to con¬ 
dense, could only be established through an entire subversion of all 
existing moral ideas and civil institutions. The props cannot be 
suddenly withdrawn from under long established opinions without 
shaking, confusing, splitting and crushing the morals of many, and 
indeed setting the greater number crazy, insanely clutching at every 
impracticable notion, and shrieking extravagance until worn out by 
their own frantic vehemence and unfruitful contests, they fall back 
again into their old entrenchments, or commence fortifying a new 
structure of ideas, planned, formed and furnished by cooler heads 
and calmer minds than their own; and perhaps opinion has never 
been put into so straight a waistcoat as by those who have at one 
time in their lives advocated its entire and uncontrolled freedom. 
Superstition and prejudice, when they escape from the reign of 
reason and swallowed the bit of the civil law, are like mad uncaged 
cannibals who feast on human flesh, and then with a grin of delight 
display their teeth dripping with gore as a trophy that they have done 
their duty. Uncurbed, these fearful monsters would perpetrate and 
perpetuate every horrible and imaginable iniquity, and in God’s name 
make a pandemonium of the earth ; and all the beings on its surface 
irreconcilable and relentless enemies. It hue been frequently asserted 
that mental culture would extinguish these dark passions; we have 
no faith in this, all experience proves the contrary, for persecution has 
disgraced, and indeed been a prominent feature of the most intellec- 
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tual eras. Ignorance battles for material things with material moans, 
but mere mental culture, however abstruse or refined, unless accompa¬ 
nied by enlarged affections and modified by the exercise of common 
sense, has ever directed its efforts to the subjugation of mental free¬ 
dom, and has endeavored by coercive means to prevent all expression 
of opinion that questions its own infallibility, or dissents from its con¬ 
clusions. 

The pride of opinion, uncontrolled by a sense of duty and love, 
is the most cruel, overbearing and ingenious of tyrannies; quite as dire¬ 
ful, and more to be dreaded than ignorance, for the one may be en¬ 
lightened, the other is impeivious. It was during the splendid reign 
of Louis XIV., when art, science and literature had reached their 
culminating point in France, when Bossuet and Voltaire, the two op¬ 
posite extremes, supported the temple of learning, and imperishingiy 
engraved on its enduring marble the fame of France before the ad¬ 
miring eyes of Europe; that die edict of Nantz was revoked, and 
hundreds of peaceful industrious cit zens, legally entitled to the pro¬ 
tection of their govemmeut, cruelly driven from their home* and 
country for opinion’s sake. And if we examine candidly the history 
of Eugland, we there discover that it was during the time when the sur¬ 
passing ta'ents of Shakspeare and Bacon glorified and immortalized 
her literature, that she carried on her most cruel, continued and un¬ 
relenting persecution against the expression of free thought; yes, 
against free thought, the breath of the Almighty, man’s inalienable 
right, which chains cannot bind, dungeons immure, nor tyrants intimi¬ 
date ; free thought, which makes slavery liberty and liberty imperi h- 
able. Superstition and prejudice have displayed themselves under 
such hateful colors that nearly every person is eager to disclaim any 
portion of these dark feelings, although it may be recognised as a fact 
that no human being is entirely clear of either; and however these 
passions may appear to have become extinct, they only slumber, and 
are liable at any moment to be awakened with renewed strength and 
fury, if favorable coincidences fan the fiery embers. The actual is 
always a compromise; and indignant as most persons would feel at the 
asseition, a portion of these feelings must be admitted to the compact; 
and under proper restraint, may be necessary to the consolidation and 
permanence of the social system. They are the conservative ele¬ 
ments of the human character, the adhesive portion of humanity that 
binds bodies of men to countries, customs, and institutions, the centri¬ 
petal force of moral cohesion, and though destructive and devastating 
when they wander out of their legitimate orbit, they may be a most 
important, even beneficent agent then. A man without religion is but 
the semblance of one; he is all animal except his outer form ; he is all 
earth, without a spark divine. A man entirely superstitious is a demon 
who would scale Heaven to flood it with blood because mercy had 
there found a resting place. But he who habitually remembers and 
obeys the short, simple and divine precept, * do untoothers as you would 
have them do unto you,’may be religious without being superstitious, 
and even superstitious and do great, constant and imperishable good. 

Brooklyn. S. M. Pabt&jdox. 
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‘LOVE 


Pomfrt, (Oon%.) 


THY MOTHER, LITTLE ONE.* 


' N I L I. i , ' 


When thy feeble infant wailing 
Trembled first upon the air, 

Then thy mother’s heart was gushing 
Full of gratitude and prayer; 

By the tears her cheek o’erflowing 
As she scanned thy little face, 

By the prayers thy being welcomed. 
By her ever fond embrace — 

Love thy Mother, little one ! 


In her arms thy form was folded, 
And thy lips her bosom prest; 
Gentle were the songs she sang thee. 
As she rocked thee on her breast: 
By the kiss which wet thy forehead, 
As she laid thee on thy bed, 

By the lullaby she murmured, 

As the pillow met thy head — 
Love thy Mother, little one ! 


IXI« 

First she told thee magic stories, 

Which enchained thy wondering ear; 
Patient, oft her lip repeated 
What her darling loved to hear ; 
When thy toddling feet were trembling. 
Firmly by thy hand she led ; 

By her fond and ceaseless watching, 

By the love thy path o’erspread — 
Love thy Mother, little one ! 


All thy path her prayers encircle, 

Full of hope and full of fears ; 

Like the concave arching o’er thee 
Are thy Mother’s prayers and tears. 
Other friends may fawn or falter, 
Other friends perchance forget; 
Thou hast one can know no changing, 
If thy mother liveth yet: 

Love thy Mother, little one ! 
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What is love ] What proximate conception can be formed by a 
mortal who has sinned against its laws, who has never penetrated its 
nature, and who can know nought of it but from its absence, its des¬ 
titution, its want; the hearth longing and hunger 1 What then is it % 
It is not the extension of an individual soul after another; it is not the 
lavishment of the heart’s treasures upon an object, worthy or unwor¬ 
thy ; it is not the pouring out or sacrifice of self to another’s happi¬ 
ness or welfare ; much less is it the seeking and appropriation of a 
richly-endowed body and soul to selfish pride and pleasure, the jea¬ 
lous preservation and careful lodgment of this treasure for sole and 
uninterrupted enjoyment and possession. No, it is none of these; 
yet all these demand honor in its name. All these exact the homage 
of man in its heavenly garb ; and short-sighted dwarf-souled men pay 
it reverence. Thus its idea becomes lost and its name given to base 
counterfeits, and their baseness in Shameful desecration is imputed to 
the holy and unknown reality ; the pure, the heavenly and GoD-like 
essence, which by its ever upward tendency cannot be confined in 
low and earthy regions : 

* Love ! it is the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a poet’s dream !’ 

Yes, divine, pure and interior love! Abused, chased, tortured, 
murdered, banished as it is, still it finds a refuge; here, even on earth, 
where God has sent it on an embassy of mercy, and where its mis¬ 
sion is to save, regenerate and disenthral mankind from its sordid 
selfishness and elevate it to its source, the Godhead. 

O, what is it ? and where is the heart sufficiently pure and gar¬ 
nished to offer it a fitting abode—what nature so generous and 
noble as may entertain it 1 But it never lives with one; it cannot 
be isolated, it cannot exist in singularity. Its perfect nature forms .a 
perfect whole by uniting the two essential components of a perfectly 
formed soul; a human soul in its wholeness, and which cannot deve- 
lope itself from an incomplete half; these desolate and self-destroy¬ 
ing halves that fill the world, dwindling and pining to their utter ex¬ 
tinction. These vital sparks, covered with ashes and yielding no 
warmth, and finding no oxygenic air to perpetuate life; these poor 
dying embers, when disinterred by love and brought into its cherish¬ 
ing, nurturing atmosphere, find at last a wondrous chemical affinity; 
their sole and lonely form is lost in a new development. This pro¬ 
ceeds not from the action of either, but from providential approach, 
nearness, proximity, when likes rush to likes, attracted each equally 
by the other. No assiduous labor, no exercise of influence or men- 
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tal power or generous interest can affect this, except artificially, and 
in a better and more assimilating imitation than is usual upon this ter¬ 
rene sphere. Nothing can effect this but an innate attraction, consist¬ 
ing of purity, honor and love to God. Few are found capable, few 
have retained their soul’s virginity; few have kept unwaveringly the 
•countenance heavenward, few are uncontaminated with worldly loves 
and tainted desires; and these, in whatever state or degree found, 
have attached to them so much alloy, that however noble the original 
metal, they ave not able in every part and particle to form an unitary 
fusion. Discordant elements, unharmonizing tones, opposing electri¬ 
cities, war against the entire oneness at which love aims, and in which 
alone, however near these other compositions may approach, U can 
exist . 

Let him therefore who murmuringly uprears his head against 
Providence, saying, * Why do I not love ! why am I not loved V 
look into the mirror of truth, and see his soul wedded to gain, or 
fame, or self-worship, or animal debasement, and find the question 
answered a thousand-fold. Such a one love ! It is an abnegation of 
truth; a denial of God ! 

I know not but there may be some purifying and regenerating 
process, given by our Father to renew and recreate the soiled and 
deflowered soul; otherwise there is no hope for the spirit, however 
angelic in its original nature, who has dappled his wings in some im¬ 
pure fountain, and drank from its turgid waters. 

Let the conscious fallen ask not gifts of which he cannot know or 
appreciate the value, and which he has no power to preserve in pris¬ 
tine brightness. Let him pray in devout resignation, and cleanse his 
thoughts, and purify his love-palace from the webs of demon spiders 
and the slime of bestial inmates. Let him patiently and untiringly 
elevate his mental vision till the celestial attributes of divinity dawn 
one by one upon him, and as he tearfully, adoringly and uncomplain¬ 
ingly learns to see, he will open an avenue to his pining soul, and may¬ 
hap, in time, peace will come, virtue will come, love—yes, lore itself 
will come and take up its abode in the temple of God, the human 
heart. 

But to the question: What is love 1 It is nothing vulgar, or pro¬ 
fane, or sacrilegious, or common. It has no affinity to the refine¬ 
ment of courts or the position of rank. It consorts not with fame 
or obscurity, or rank or lowliness, or repute or disgrace, or poverty 
or riches, or health or sickness, or genius or idiocy, or talent or dul- 
ness, or ignorance or education ; all these accidents affect it not, but 
in the intrinsic nature of God’s image lies the secret. It lives alone 
with innocency, honor, virtue, truth and holiness y soul purity. It is 
not fearing, distrusting, wavering, changing, questioning, alternating. 
No ; it is ardent in hope, strong in faith, never doubting, never turn¬ 
ing, never questioning; true as the needle to the pole; not cruel, 
with deceitful wiles and experiments; candid and transparent as 
crystal; never tampering with another’s pain ; tender and self-sacri¬ 
ficing to martyrdom ; foreseeing the unexpressed thought, feeling the 
yet unformed wish, supplying the even unconscious desire. Not an 
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unequal balance, but more equal than the scale of justice ; never in¬ 
debted and bankrupt, but ever ready to exhibit the most exact proof- 
sheets ; never exacting, for there is nothing to require ; never com¬ 
plaining, for it cannot see cause, and no cause could exist; never 
questioning its own existence. Is it not eternal and immortal ? From 
heaven it came, and heavenward it tends. No souls are so sure of 
future elevation as those that have loved, not misused the beatific 
visitant. Easily clouded and banished by the thought of falsehood 
or dishonor, it adheres to the unfortunate, though suffering pain, im¬ 
prisonment, grief and death. Sin and corruption are its deadly 
prisons. 

Where is there a spirit so pure as may aspire to it] Where is 
there a soul so firm as can be true to it I so devout as to be grateful 
for it 1 so honorable as not to betray it ! so unselfish, so tender, so 
immaculate! Laura. 


I. INKS TO 


‘Bring (saith the Hindoo wife.) the flame, 

And pile the crackling fagots high; 

In joy or grief, in pride or shame. 

For thee I 've lived— for thee I ’ll die ; 

In streams of fire my soul shall be 
Upborne to thee !* 

So round my heart consuming love 
The funereal pyre upreare, 

Onward the rolling moments move, 

And Dp.ATii,the Merciful, appears; 

But oh the bitter paug! to be 
Removed from thee! 

Yet, could my heart again be still, 

Though ’twere the grave that held my mould, 

I’d seek that shadowed mystery, 

The silent chamber dark and cold ; 

Yet life, dear life ! would priceless be, 

If shared with thee ! 

But now the flowers to ashes turn, 

The wine to blood— oh, ghastly sight! 

The goblets to funereal urns 

And faintly burns yon spectral light, 

Where waving phantoms beckon me 
Awaj^from thee! 

Come to the house ! methinks *t is still, 

Sombre and low, and chill and wet; 

With earth-worms wreathing o’er the sill, 

Earthy and mouldy smelleth it; 

*T is mine ! my mansion, reared for me 
By thee ! by thee! 
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AUJ(‘ AM.iIi OUAK. TO SKYD AH.tMAD K t. CAJt O U I B F * 3 F 0 I: ET A KT C» Til K iliLEI AT CAIRO. 

On k former occasion I remarked to you, dear Ahhmad, that the 
people of this country are extremely fond of titles; a nearer view 
brings me to the conclusion that they are equally, if not more, fond of 
honors which yield more substantial advantage. Within the short 
period I have been among them, I have observed a greater desire for 
the distinction and emoluments which office brings, than is compatible 
with their professions of disregard of private benefit. They are con¬ 
tinually vaunting their disinterestedness, talk loud or write with earn¬ 
estness of their patriotism, and contrast the servile disposition of those 
who live under monarchies,with the personal independence Maintained 
by those who like themselves have the happiness of being free citi¬ 
zens of a republic. 

In the face of these turgid phrases you would be astonished to 
find how low some of these fierce republicans will descend to court 
the favor of their rulers, and how many arts they will practise to ob¬ 
tain distinction or acquire offices to which are attached more solid 
benefits than the mere pleasure of serving their country. To hear 
them talk you would imagine the country was on the decline, that 
they and their party only had the power to keep it from sinking deeper, 
and that they made a sacrifice of their personal ease solely for the 
purpose of promoting the public weal. Yet behold their actions; 
they seize every occasion to further their personal interest, praise 
those they dislike, if by so doing they can secure an influence to be 
used in their favor, and abuse without compassion, those whom they 
they think stand in the way of their own advancement. They compass 
land and sea to obtain the suffrages of the people at large, and to those 
who have the power of bestowing the post they covet, they are lavish 
of flattery ana as obsequious as any courtier of monarchy, or any 
English titled personage during his canvass. But what is worse than 
all these tricks, is the intolerably coarse and vulgar abuse which com¬ 
petitors for office heap upon each other. There is hardly a word in 
the language seemingly strong enough 4o convey the bitterness of their 
feelings. The common terms of the bar-room and the brothel are 
used by men who are educated, and who profess to be gentlemen; 
each applies to the other the epithets of liar, traitor and thi *f; hear¬ 
say testimony, family secrets, private transactions, even bodily infirmi¬ 
ties, all are brought forth to overwhelm an opponent; not that the 
party accusing has proof of these crimes or failings, but merely be¬ 
cause the other stands in his way, and he believes the best method of 
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removing him from competition is to assail his character. It is pain¬ 
ful to be an eye witness of the practice of these arts by those who 
are among one’s own associates. Yet it is not confined to one class 
more than to another; the high, low, rich and poor are embued with 
the same party spirit on occasions when they wish to accomplish a 
political object. The first step toward its attainment is to vilify all 
those who stand in the way or w ho are striving to attain the same end. 

It is natural that you should inquire what place or office applicants 
obtain by the use of these means; whether they are lucrative and 
permanent. Neither. They are not lucrative, for there is hardly one 
in the gift of government that yields much more than a support, 
many in which economy is necessary to secure a livelihood, and a few 
in which the holders become poorer the longer they retain them. 
And as for permanency, there is no country in the world, not even 
Turkey, where the tenure of office depends upon the caprice of a 
master, wherein the retaining of an office is more uncertain. 

In the first place all offices (with very few exceptions) are given for 
a limited time only, with a privilege of renewal it is tme, but subject 
to withdrawal in the interval, if the incumbent fails in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties, if another person has influence enough to obtain 
his removal and be putin his place, or if the occupant should happen 
not to be of the same side in politics as the appointing power. This 
difference of opinion is sure to come about within a short period, for 
as the rulers are chosen by the people for short terms and solely be¬ 
cause they happen to accord with the views of the party dominant for 
the time, it follows of course that changes of the heads of government 
are frequent, and that when these occur a revolution is produced 
among office-holders. 

If a person be not dismissed within the term of his appointed stay 
in office, he is pretty sure to be removed whenever a new election is 
decided, so that he has small chance of retaining his place long ; thus 
a man with a large family dependent solely on his salary is suddenly 
thrust from his customary habits and is forced at short notice to study 
horticulture, a calling for which he may have no taste. It is however 
the usual resource for cast off public servants, it being believed by 
many, that the planting of cabbages affords great relief to the mind. 

Sometimes an office-holder retains his place under the new govern¬ 
ment because his office may be of too low a grade to be coveted by 
new aspirants, who set a high value on their own merit; sometimes 
the appointing power cannot reconcile the conflicting claims of its 
own partizans, and must wait till one or the other yields his preten¬ 
sions, sometimes the present occupant is taken with what is called a 
conviction fit, finds that his previous ideas of men and measures were 
erroneous, and all at once wakes up as from a trance, with a discovery 
that he actually thinks on politics just as the rulers do. He may 
chance to retain his office if the first two circumstances occur, but is 
almost sure to keep it if conviction flash upon his mind at the right 
moment. Indeed this last new thought is often a means of procuring 
him another and better appointment than he had before. 
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My friend in the white cravat, who is a close observer, gives me the 
following account of the workings of the conviction process. 

A worthy man under a strong persuasion that the critical state of 
the nati >n requires his personal exertions to raise and promote its 
welfare, in a burst of patriotism makes a great bustle in his village, 
talks loud in the streets and harangues in the bar-rooms, boldly assert¬ 
ing that if such a great man, we will suppose Andrew, be not speedily 
put at the head of affairs, ruin must ensue and the people be tram¬ 
pled upon by aristocrats, a race of monsters known to lurk about 
secretly, though no individual ever has as yet, seen them. The advice 
of the little man is heeded, Andrew is elected, the country is saved 
and he who has been a means of producing so much good, from the 
purest motives, is made post-master of hi* village. By this appoint¬ 
ment he enjoys the privilege of having his own correspondence 
franked, is addressed by the title of Esquire, beside receiving in 
emoluments about enough to furnish him with a good suit of clothes 
a year. 

This i$ the first paroxysm, with the effect, of this singular action 
of the mind. It is called, in scientific language, ‘the idiosyncrasy of 
politics;' which means, a tendency or fixed disposition of an indivi¬ 
dual to be the exclusive savior of his country. After the calm which 
always succeeds a spasm, our patriot perceives a faltering motion in 
the government, with a symptom that the nation is on the decline and 
that farther exertion is necessary o i his part to place public affairs 
upon a steady footing. He is tired of his little post-office, pants to 
serve his country in a higher sphere, and feels convinced that Andrew, 
great as he may be as a warrior, is not fully capable of carrying the 
country through its perils; whereupon he rings the praises of ano¬ 
ther citizen, (we will suppose him to be called Martin,) partly for 
his enlarged views of government, yet more especially for his great 
skill as a financier. The choice is a happy one ; Martin is elevated 
in place of Andrew, the country is kept from falling, and farther to 
pecure it from any unforeseen catastrophe, our little post master is 
made a towering Indian-agent. In this new station a wide field of 
Usefulness is opened to him. While he keeps an eye on the move¬ 
ment of the whole system, lie is watchful of the motion of the lesser 
parts. By his post lie is placed in contact with the original proprie¬ 
tors of the soil, and by this position gains a commanding influence 
over whatever relates to these ignorant and troublesome claimants, 
who have always been hard to please. His talents are exercised in 
preventing an open rupture, whereby the country might be involved 
in expensive operations, and in persuading the aborigines that civili¬ 
zation has succeeded savage life, that those who have most know¬ 
ledge should of right possess most land, and that they themselves will 
be much happier by breaking up all old associations, all local ties, all 
settled affections, and go a thousand miles off, there to begin life 
anew in wild regions known only to a few hunters or interested 
trad era. 

The skill with which our patriot manages these complicated affairs 
is a sure proof of his natural abilities, of his ardent love of country, 
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and his capacity to fill a higher grade of office. His fixed emolu¬ 
ments are considerable, which are increased by a variety of fanciful 
ways peculiar to men of tact who, like our hero, labor hard for the 
benefit of others, and in consequence he begins to look at something 
a little higher than he did before. If his qualifications are not pro¬ 
perly noticed by the ruling powers, the country suffers by this neglect. 
It begins to be seen that the foreign policy is not conducted with 
vigor, internal affairs are in confusion, too much weight is allowed to 
party influence, but above all, the finances fall into disorder. It is 
evident that a change must be made, and that speedily. It is impos¬ 
sible that an Indian-agent can take a comprehensive view of the ma¬ 
chinery of government, or in his isolated position have the power to 
apply a speedy remedy to these evils, so as to keep the country from 
utterly sinking. A gentleman who passes the most of his time at his 
country residence at the Council Bluffs, or on the banks of the Yellow¬ 
stone, is too far removed from the scene of politics to direct the move¬ 
ment of parties ; and as disorders multiply for want of timely inter¬ 
ference, our exclusive patriot comes to the conclusion that to raise 
up the nation from its declining state he must himself be elevated to 
a higher grade of office. It is apparent that the old materials are 
worn out; of course new implements must be obtained to set the 
wheels of government in motion. He turns his back upon Martin, 
and brings to light a new workman called John; fully convinced 
that he alone is the one destined to accomplish the desired end. All 
his energies are now devoted to raise up this new idol of the third 
conviction, who, to give an earnest of his discernment and to keep 
the country in an elevated position, seizes the first moment of his in* 
stallation into authority to make our patriot one of the secretaries. 
Now the country prospers. Our hero is in a situation to give direct 
aid in the conducting of public affairs. Aristocrat hunts are once 
more in vogue; those who are less quick in their convictions than 
our raised-up man are turned adrift, while others who are clear¬ 
sighted enough to see the benefit the country will derive from sup¬ 
porting John are put into their places. In short, the country flou¬ 
rishes, and our patriot waits calmly till some new emergency shall 
disturb his quiet, some new call be made upon his disinterested zeal. 
At last it comes, and he who has so long been devoted to the public 
weal, who has made so many sacrifices of personal ease, again steps 
forth, ready to act either as secretary or servant, minister or martyr, 
according as the exigencies of the State shall demand new efforts to 
sustain its power or avert its fate. 

John proves on trial not to be the man he was * cracked up* to be; 
shows waywardness of disposition, caprice in his selection of men to 
fill offices, in a few cases makes notable mistakes, (we are all fallible 
creatures,) and above all, is much too slow in admitting the claims of 
our patriot to the highest favors. What distresses much our hero is 
the gross mismanagement of the foreign policy of the government 
and the feeble men employed to conduct foreign negotiations; a 
remedy must be applied speedily, to begin which a new ruler must 
be elected. A fresh conviction flashes on the mind, and a new per- 
vol. xxxi. 55 
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son is sought; not among the populous portion of the land, where 
knowledge is most diffused, but one from the back-settlements, un¬ 
sophisticated, little known, yet who has intuitive knowledge of the 
art of governing, and who, it is believed, has a lively sense of others* 
merit, beside being quick to reward them. One is found, (whom we 
will suppose to be called James,) and he soon gives evidence of 
ability. The territorial bounds of the nation are greatly enlarged, 
the hunt for aristocrats is renewed with vigor, and a new animal is 
discovered, called a tariff, which is caught and worried frequently to 
keep the people amused. At the same time, that foreign affairs may 
be in good hands, our hero of four convictions is prevailed upon to 
accept the appointment of ambassador and minister plenipotentiary 
near a foreign court, to which he goes solely with a view to promote 
the interest of his beloved country. All these manoeuvres constitute 
what is called * the conviction process.* 

Men in America are not contented with horse-tails, as with us, 
with ivory balls, as in China, or with pieces of ribbon, as in Europe. 
They demand for their services something more substantial; and 
however insignificant may be emoluments of offices, they deem it 
more patriotic to accept whatever distinction they bestow than to be 
rewarded by the gaudy honors the subjects of a monarch are proud 
to receive. A crown of laurel has no charms, an oration is too fee¬ 
ble a testimony of merit, and the offer of a marble statue fails to 
awaken gratitude or love of country. 

Born, as I was, under a despotic government, these things would 
not surprise me in the East; but in republics, which I have been 
taught to view as models of disinterestedness, I own my faith in his¬ 
tory is shaken. Here, too, among a people who in an especial man¬ 
ner have been held up to me as being the fulfilment of all my hopes, 
to see these derelictions from high, honorable sentiments, makes me 
mourn over the wayward course of mankind and the want of virtue 
in my species. 

It was once thought that the love of glory might be measured by 
the liberty enjoyed by a people; but here are a people free as air, 
yet slaves to the lowest passions. Rome and Athens, in their palmy 
days, saw the defenders of the State contented with the mere honor 
of serving, and a sprig of oak or laurel was recompense enough for 
the fatigues and perils of a campaign. 

Is it history, or merely romance we have been reading, O! Ahh- 
mad, from which we acquired such exalted notions of republics ! 
Is it true that citizens in ancient times were simple in their habits, 
moderate in their desires, while they were strenuous for the glory of 
their country, willing to serve the State in the lowest as well as in 
the highest station, so long as they could be a means of assuring its 
internal welfare, of maintaining its honor, or extending its fame 1 
Are they fables, all that we read of the severe simplicity of Lycur- 
gus, the self-devotion of Regulus, the modesty of Cincinnatus, the 
Stern justness of Aristides, the considerate valor of Epaminondas ] 
Is it that virtue is confined to Pagans, who have only the light of 
nature to guide them, while boastful Christians, who assume to be 
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led by a star from heaven, allow themselves to be subdued by selfish 
passions, become willing victims to sordid desires, and practise base 
arts to gratify personal ambition] Alas ! for the race that improves 
by arts, science and philosophy, yet retrogrades in public virtue! 

New-York, eighth day of the Moon t 
Suphar: Hegira 1260. > 


letter CJjtrtD*first* 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

It may be a question to what degree the fine arts are conducive 
to the happiness of mankind; but it is no longer doubtful that the 
mechanic arts are best calculated to improve the condition of large 
communities in a new country like this. It should be kept in view 
that the mechanic arts are not in latter times ranked as the occupa¬ 
tion of servile labor only, but include many branches of science 
which formerly were little known, or if known, not brought into prac¬ 
tical use. The dyer can no longer be distinguished in his profession 
without a knowledge of chemistry; and hydraulics, with the higher 
branches of mathematics, must be thoroughly known by him who 
would construct a steam-engine, a mill-dam, or a canal. The misery 
that exists in England among the operatives of the manufactories 
forms no just ground of objection against the system itself. The 
evil there mainly arises from over-production, over-population, and a 
system of high taxation, which, by bearing hard upon the capitalist, 
obliges him to reduce the price of wages that he may obtain a rea¬ 
sonable return for his outlay. It is not, however, with the profit or 
loss on manufacturing capital that I occupy myself at present, but 
my remarks are made for the purpose of showing how much more 
the condition of mankind is improved by the use and diffusion of the 
knowledge of mechanical inventions than by the arts of taste or that 
which goes chiefly to the embellishment of the mind, or which tends 
to the ornamental part of life. I do not mean to assert that objects 
of taste, with the accessory aids that go to humanize and refine, 
should be banished or repressed; I mean merely to say, that in a 
new country—indeed, in every country — they should be secondary 
to the labor or skill requisite to furnish the means of living, and in 
addition, such an amount of luxuries as those who labor may after¬ 
ward desire. No country can ever become renowned without culti¬ 
vating the fine arts as one of the elements of fame ; but they must 
be preceded by the rough work which constitutes the solid founda¬ 
tion on which the masses are to rest for comfort and contentment. 
Neither do I believe, as was once thought, that devotion to the fine 
arts renders a nation effeminate. The Athenians carried their skill 
to the greatest perfection when they conquered the Persians, and the 
modern kingdoms of England and France have shown no deficiency 
of valor or energy, although these arts are constantly under the fos¬ 
tering care of government and individuals. 

It is probable that greater attention on the part of the ancients to 
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mechanic arts would have longer preserved the nations from decay. 
They, with agriculture, are essentially promoters of peace, and by 
taking from ambitious men the desire of conquest, or by turning their 
ambition to peaceful occupations, foreign barbarians would have been 
deprived of the pretext of retaliation for the invasions which over¬ 
powered them, and very probably been imitators of inventions that 
would have reclaimed them from their barbarous state. But the me¬ 
chanic arts, and even agriculture, were left to the labor of slaves. 
During many centuries after the fall of the Roman empire, agricul¬ 
ture was practised only for immediate subsistence, and this by the 
lower classes, the rich thinking the employment beneath them. There 
were only two classes of men: those engaged in servile labor, and 
those who bore aims. It was not till about the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era that manufacturing interests were engrafted into 
English policy, and from that period the wealth of the nation sensi¬ 
bly increased, and the condition of the people materially improved. 
So soon as agriculture became reputable and the arts which are favor¬ 
able to the development of human skill and tend to the promotion of 
comfort were exercised, the love of war diminished, ana a new step 
was taken in advance toward general civilization. It w4s then that 
rulers began to perceive that they must do something for the people 
whom they had neglected only so far as they could be used to wring 
from them their hard earnings. Domestic habits of peace began to 
prevail, and it was discovered that what had heretofore been followed 
as the sovereign good was but an illusion ; and happily for the world, 
this wise reflection still prevails. 

So soon as tho laboring classes were raised above their former de¬ 
graded state, received the rudiments of education however imperfect, 
and were taught that their calling was not a bar to a share in the 
privileges exercised by others of their fellow subjects, from that mo¬ 
ment the nation’s solid prosperity commenced. 

It was never necessary in this country to follow the same process; 
the total absence of ranks and especial privileges, beside the equality 
of wealth; had already performed the work which European nations 
had required long ages to believe essential, or could be brought to 
put into practice. Even now it is only partially done, whereas here 
the system works of itself without the enforcement of civil laws. 

After many trials of new schemes of government without success, 
the rulers of the middle ages were driven by necessity to abandon the 
feudal, system, to create corporations, beside granting privileges to 
cities, in order to improve the condition of their subjects, and enable 
them better to contribute to bear the burden of the expenses of the 
State. Yet the rulers and elevated classes long clung to the old trade 
of war; lord and vassal had a charm in the sound which the privi¬ 
leged orders longed to retain. The waving plume, the neighing steed 
that bears the warrior to battle ; the loud trumpet that proclaims a 
victory or sounds a charge ; the royal banner, all awakened emotions 
that warmed the imagination or fired the blood; all these were too 
delightful to be immediately relinquished. This was called the age of 
chivalry — the days of romance; the only reputable occupation was 
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war, and men’s thoughts were filled with battles, triuiriphs and sports, 
with devastation of the earth’s fair face. All these bright scenes are 
fled, let the earth rejoice and pray that they may never return ! The 
boasted age of chivalry has given place to the menial labors of the 
shuttle and the spinning jenny, by which means the world has become 
plebeian and happier. The Paladins of high renown have yielded the 
field to the brawny arms of those who wield the axe and the hammer; 
to those who fell trees, construct rail-roads or propel steam-boats; 
the faithful champion who perilled his life for a smile from his mis¬ 
tress, and the dainty knight who dangled in lady’s bower, are cast aside 
to make room for the skilful hands and inventive minds of the Har¬ 
greaves and Arkwrights, the Watts and Fultons of modern times. 
The sentimental Miss may sigh at the absence of the Elmadoros, the 
Orlandos and the Tancreds, but the vulgar Smiths and Browns who 
form the multitude of the present day, are more substantial beings, 
and are become firmer upholders of the State. 

Many ancient laws and institutions claim reverence for the good 
intended or effected, and the long experience of their value is a sure 
prbof of the wisdom of those by whom they were established. But 
mankind are prone to view things of antiquity with a perverted vision 
that conceals their defects and magnifies their virtues. It is sufficient, 
with certain lovers of by gone ages, that things be old to assure their 
respect, not stopping to consider whether they are good in themselves 
or Worthy the imitation of the modems, and while dwelling with en¬ 
thusiasm on many of the noble works the ancients accomplished, they 
forget how many things the ancients had the power to perform, yet 
left undone. 

Rome did nothing for what is termed the people. Her great roads 
were made to connect city with city, or to facilitate the march of ar¬ 
mies. No villages were formed and cross-roads were unknown. 
Nor were there any of the agreeable monuments which increase the 
charms of Nature, such as clusters of cottages, churches or any of the 
small appendages which give signs of rural contentment. And then 
of the millions that composed the Roman empire, one-half were slaves, 
and of those who were free, a small portion only, exercised the rights 
of citizens. Let this be contrasted with the freedom of action of 
modem communities of this land, and the boasted greatness of impe¬ 
rial Rome sinks beneath the view of the independent, intelligent race 
that labor in the agricultural or manufacturing districts, or carry on the 
extensive foreign commerce of the country. 

With what delight does the classic student linger round the ruins 
of Athens and Rome, and how many brilliant recollections attach 
themselves to his mind when contemplating these monuments of past 
grandeur. He does not stop to ask for what purpose were these 
structures raised, or he might be told, a few, very few, were erected 
for the worship of the gods; many, very many more, in honor of 
heroes, emperors and warriors; but no where will he find a memorial 
raised to commemorate private virtue or an edifice that shall distin¬ 
guish the abode of the humble. No mark is visible, because none 
ever existed, to show the domestic habits, labors and general condition 
of the lower classes. All the great objects of public works were for 
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defence, to embellish cities or to record military triumphs. Personal 
aggrandizement and individual luxury were thought of before the 
condition of the people was deemed worthy of notice. We find no 
niention of public hospitals, institutions for the infirm or blind, no 
public schools except for individuals of rank; the people were left to 
beg their bread and die, while the rich when infirm or disabled bought 
relief with their wealth and had monuments erected to commemorate 
their names. 

The grandeur of the Romans exhibits itself in emblems of war; 
the true greatness of modem nations in the industry of their people. 
Rome was great by conquests, the modems are greater by arts of 
peace. The Romans overcame the earth by force of arms; the 
modems have learned to control nature by skill. Rome, the mistress 
of the world, has left traces of her power as well as of her oppres¬ 
sion ; the modems, conductors of the elements, have converted them 
to improve their condition. 

I do not deny, dear Ahhmad, that I am sensibly touched by the de¬ 
scription of the wonders performed by imperial Rome, of the valor 
of her warriors, the wisdom of her law-givers ; no person can read 
her history without becoming highly excited by the great events and 
noble deeds it records; every school-boy is fired by the grandeur of 
the ancients, and grown-up men bring them to their memories with 
constant pleasure. As men and nations advance in life and become 
considerate, they view the past with calmness, and contrast the glory 
nations acquired with the comforts their subjects enjoyed. The pride 
and sensitiveness of romance will receive a shock by comparing the 
glories of Rome with the new creations of Pittsburg, and I can forget 
the land of the Caesars, for mine eyes have beheld the marvels of 
Lowell and Lawrence. 

Nnc- York, 27ih day of the > 

Moon Suphar: Hegira 1260 . > __ 


SPUING 

Listen! how cheerily, 

Sweetly, and merrily, 

Down in the shade, 

Warble the birds of spring, 

While their wild caroling, 

Rings o’er the glade; 

And, the loud hum of bees, 

In the tall maple trees, 

Floats on the passing breeze, 

Over the hills, 

Down through the valleys, where 
Flowers both rich and rare, 

Bloom, and the fragrant air 
Sports o’er the rills. 

Faintly the distant bells, 

Sound through the woodland dells, 
Soft and more low, 

Till, at the close of day, 

Gently they die away, 

Pleasingly slow: 

Philadelphia, (Pa.) 


And, from the dewy vale, 

Borne on the spicy gale, 

Comes a low, plaintive wail, 
Breathing a mournful tale, 

* These soon are gone /’ 

Flowers and birds of spring. 

Which bloom, and so sweetly sing, 
Making tin* forests ring 
At the first dawn, 

All, all will quickly pass, 

Then will their songs, alas! 

Cease in the lawn. 

Thus do the friends of earth, 
Bloom and decay, 
Throwing the light of worth 
O’er us to-day, 

Then, like the violet’s birth, 

Hasten away ! D w 
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The ‘New-Englander’ Quarterly Review: Number Two of Volume Sixth. New-Haven, 

Conn.: A. H. Maltby. New-York : M. H. Newman and Company. 

This work seems to us to become more spirited, and if we may use the expression, 
without being misunderstood, or trenching upon the ancient and modem prejudice of 
Puritan laud, more ‘ catholic’ in its spirit, with every succeeding number. We are 
especially struck with an article upon 4 Religious Toleration’ in the present issue, and 
another on the 4 Rev. Mr. Bellows’ Views of the Moral Government of God,’ which 
certainly do great credit to this periodical. We welcome the Christian liberality, not 
hitherto so common in sectarian New-England, which dictated the following remarks 
by the writer of the first-mentioned article: 4 Doctrinal tests of goodness must often 
prove imperfect, fallacious, and unjust. You cannot discern a good man by simply 
measuring him with a creed. Goodness dwells in many souls to w’hom any 4 thirty- 
nine articles’ are full of incredibilities; to whom the Calvinistic pentagon is very horri¬ 
ble, and whom neither your creed nor any creed can contain ; for character does not 
consist wholly or chiefly in a man’s speculative view's. It lies deeper than any system 
of opinions. And if we are to do any justice to men, if we are to estimate one another 
at all rightly in this world, w'c must bear in mind that goodness is quite distinguishable 
from systematic orthodoxy, quite compatible with some sorts and degrees of hetero¬ 
doxy. The love of God and of man ; the honest heart toward truth and duty; the 
obedient spirit; in a word, that right-heartedness which all would pronounce pleasing 
to God is to be found in men denying, one after another, points that to us seem clear 
and indispensable.’ We find a spirit kindred to this pervading the article upon the 
late Rev. Robert McCheyne, a Scottish clergyman: 

* His piety was of the happy kind. He spiritualized all the jubilant passages of the Canticles, 
and made them the expression of his own joyous religion. In this respect he is as perfect a 
model ns religious biography furnishes. His devotions were not the offspring of ignorance, 
nor of animal excitement, nor ol poetic sensibility, nor of anger aping the manner of righteous 
indignation ; hut his soul rejoiced in the Lord, and joyed in the God of his salvation. It may 
be mentioned, in this connection, that his preaching had a strong tendency to make other 
Christians happy. Some ministers, it is to be feared, teach their hearers to be wretched; 
forever harping upon conflicts and trials, as if it were a sin to be happy in this sinful world ; 
as if, forsooth, the heart allied to God could and should have but little spiritual enjoyment till 
the glories of heaven blaze around it; as if, again, conflicts and trials did not serve to wean 
the Christian heart from the world, and fix its affections on the only proper object of supreme 
love, and the only source of lasting and unalloyed happiness. It was not so with McCheyne.’ 

There are several other papere of much interest in the 4 New-Englander,* to some 
of which we shall hope to refer hereafter. The article on 4 Putney Perfectionism* 
and 4 Ireland, her Sufferings and their Remedy,’ will especially arrest and reward 
public attention. 
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The North-American Review for the April Quarter. Boston: Otis, Broaders and Com¬ 
pany. New-York : C. S. Francis and Company. 

The articles in the present number of the 4 North-American’ are upon the following’ 
subjects: * The Works of Sir James Mackintosh ;’ 4 Schmitz’s History of Rome ;’ 

‘ Lamartine’s History of the Girondists;’ 4 Living Writers of Poland;’ 4 Sir John 
Barrow’s Autobiography ;’ 4 Browning’s Plays and Poems;’ * Becker’s Gallus and 
Charicles ;* 4 The Past and the Present of the American People;’ 4 Boston Public 
Schools ;* 4 Poems by James Russell Lowell ;’ and 4 Seichhardt’s Expedition in 
Australia.’ In the first paper of the number we find this terse and admirable synopsis 
of the characteristics of the mind of Sir James Mackintosh : 4 His intellectual life 
was under the control of the purest philanthropy. We look in vain through his career 
for a trace of selfishness, vanity, jealousy or pride. He envied no man’s laurels, and 
would have been among the foremost to award the crown to his own successful com¬ 
petitor. He lent the most generous aid and encouragement to those just entering the 
lists. He fostered rising merit by kindly appreciation and no less kindly criticism. 
His advice and assistance in the labors of others were more readily bestowed than 
asked. His correspondence was extensive, with men of the most various pursuits, on 
subjects the most diversified, and always suggestive and fruitful. His social powers 
were peculiarly brilliant and fascinating, and habitually employed on subjects of the 
highest interest, and involving profound and original thought. Add to all this his uni¬ 
form advocacy, as a lawyer, a judge, a legislator and a man, of the principles of free¬ 
dom and humanity against arbitrary prescriptions and venerable wrongs. The bene¬ 
ficent outgoings of a mind and life like his surpass human calculation.’ The review 
of the productions of this excellent man is copious and satisfactory. The article on 
Lamartine’s 4 History of the Girondists’ opens with some appropriate remarks upon 
the difficulty of writing a history of the circumstances, men and measures of the 
French revolution. There will perhaps be less trouble in writing a history of the last 
one, in which, as then, 4 we see royalty swept from the loftiest elevation of grandeur 
and pride ;’ and it maybe, liberty rising from the ruins of a monarchy, beaming for a 
time with all that is hopeful and beautiful in humanity, but presently to disappear with 
all its glory. Let us however hope for the best and be not unprepared for the worst. 
Of one fault of Lamartine’s style the reviewer says with justice : 

‘ The reigning fashion encumbers literature with an overshadowing but very superficial 
growth of irrelevant conceits, which obscure much that deserves a better fate than to be hid¬ 
den and lost. In th* 1 days of the schoolmen there was not a greater proclivity to indulge in 
certain mystic combinations of terms, which then, as well as now, men were deluded enough 
to call philosophy. What is really no more than a play upon abstract and general terms is 
thought to give an air of profoundness to style, and admits a wtfter to the favor and privileges 
of a select circle of mutual admirers. To obtain the fame of a philosopher or a profound 
thinker little more is needed than to become familiar, adept, nnd flippant in the use of a limited 
number of expressions applied on all occasions and to all topics alike. Such peculiarities are 
to be thrown aside, as he advances, by a sensible reader, and utterly disregarded as an unfor¬ 
tunate superfluity and incumbrance, with which the writer has diluted his pages, and interrup¬ 
ted the current, and darkened the import of his narrative, his reasoning, or his reflections. 
Our author belongs to this school of writers, and, mistaking the nature of abstract terms, is 
much inclined to strain after singular collocations of them, and often appears to imagine that 
he has said something very deep and very bright, because, in this tali-manic use of particular 
words and phrases, he has arranged them in strange and bold juxtaposition.’ 

This boy's-play however is deemed the only blemish in the eloquent and attractive 
volumes under review. The paper upon 4 The Living Writers of Poland’ will have 
less interest for our readers after the perusal, not many months since, in these pages, 
of the able articles on 4 The Modem Literature of Poland.’ The review of Brown- 
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ing’s plays and poems, upon which due praise is bestowed, is introduced by some judi¬ 
cious remarks upon critics and criticism. A work is not measured by any absolute 
standard of excellence, but by the opinion of one man, and he perhaps no competent 
judge. 4 It has been taken for granted that the critic as well as the poet is bom. 
And indeed, although man is said to be the only animal which comes into the world 
entirely helpless, it would seem that an exception might be made in favor of the critic. 
He is often fully as competent to his task on the day of his birth as at any other pe¬ 
riod during his life ; we might even say fitter.’ Our readers have seen exposed in 
this Magazine more than one critic not unworthy of this 4 presentment* We com¬ 
mend the paper upon 4 The Past and the Present of the American People’ to all those 
who, in the language of the reviewer , 4 have come to entertain very desponding views 
respecting the condition and prospects of the American people; who say that it is all 
over with the republic, that our country is too large for union, too sordid for patriotism, 
and too democratic for liberty ; and that our doom is sealed, and we are fast hastening 
to ruin.’ The reviewer takes issue upon these croakings, and discusses the matters they 
involve in a manner at once searching and convincing. Of the paper on the 4 Public 
School System of Poston,’ and that on Lowell’s poems, the last, especially, written 
with great liveliness and spirit, we may 4 by parcels something’ have to say hereafter* 
At present, as touching the present number of the venerable 4 North-American,’ as 
the lawyer-phrase is , 4 we rest.* 


The Thousand and One Nights : or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated 
and arranged for family readmg; with explanatory notes, by E. W. Lane, Eeq. From the 
second London edition. Illustrated with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey, Rnd illuminated 
titles by Owen Jones. In two volumes. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this truly elegant and classic 
edition of these renowned oriental fictions. The appliances of art and the stores of 
eastern erudition are alike here brought into requisition. The embellishments are 
lavishly given, and they include some rare specimens of pkill, both of design and 
execution. This new translation possesses another feature of novelty, in the notes 
appended, and the improved accuracy in the rendering, as well as the adaptation of 
the text to family reading, by the omission of all objectionable expressions ; advantages 
derived from the eminent qualifications of Mr. Lane, whose residence at Cairo and 
oriental learning render him singularly competent to the task. The Messrs. Harper 
have issued this valuable and attractive work in excellent style and at the cheapest 
possible rate ; so that every family may possess such a lasting literary treasure. We 
invite our readers to inspect the first three numbers, just issued, at the low price of 
twenty-five cents each, and leave them to judge for themselves. Referring to the 
beautiful illustrations, a contemporary says: 4 Fifty volumes of the books of travels 
extant will not convey the instruction concerning the singular and graceful habits of 
the Asiatics that may be found in the reading of these fascinating tales and in the 
correct and beautiful engravings. The dress, the furniture, the architecture and the 
characteristics of rank and religion, are painted with so much truth and energy, that 
this edition will be valued by the accomplished scholar as a precious gallery of orien¬ 
tal pictures. From the title-page to the last engraving it is a casket of rare and beau¬ 
tiful gems; and from the palace to the hut, it lays bare all that is interesting to know 
of the followers of Mohammed.’ 

vol. xxxi. 56 
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Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Edited by William 

Chambers, joint-editor of ' Chambf.rs’ 4 Edinburgh Journal.’ Boston: Gould, Kendall 

and Lincoln. New-York: Bbrford and Company, Astor-House. 

IfiTTLE need be added to the practical commendation which has been bestowed 
upon this various and interesting work by the public. The average impression of each 
sheet of the * Miscellany* has been one hundred and fifteen thousand, while some have 
reached as high as two hundred thousand. As late as last November, eighteen mil¬ 
lions o( its sheets had been printed and sold ! At that time, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been paid for the paper, fifty-five thousand for printing, eighty 
thousand for binding, seven thousand to authors for writing, and twenty-five hundred 
dollars for wood-engravings. These are interesting statistics in an interesting depart¬ 
ment of popular literature, and show an appreciation by the public of a vast quantity 
of various matter, made acceptable by its quality and accessible by its cheapness to 
readere of every class and condition of life. In the number before us, the seventeenth, 
we find an historical sketch of La Tude, who through the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour with Louis the Fifteenth, suffered an imprisonment which in its horrors and 
adventures is only equalled by that of Baron Trenck. We transcribe the narrative 
of his escape from the Bastile, in company with a fellow-prisoner named D’Alegre 
who had also incurred the displeasure of the infamous Marchioness: 

‘To any one, who has the slightest idea of the situation of the Bastile — its enclosures, its 
lofty towers, and the incredible precautions with which despotism had surrounded it — the bare 
thought of escape from it could only appear the result of insanity. I was nevertheless quire 
sane when it first occurred to me ; and it may perhaps be allowed that it required no common 
soul, and a pretty strong head, to conceive, mature, and execute such a design. 

‘It was out ot the question to dream for a moment of escaping across the threshold of the 
Bastile: the air was consequently our sole resource. We had in our room a chimney, which 
rose to the height of the topmost tower in the building; but, like all others in the prison, it was 
full of tiers of bars and gratings, which in some places hardly left room even lor the passage 
of the smoke. Granting we could reach its summit, there would remain beneath us a couple 
of hundred feet of sheer descent, with a deep fosse at the bottom of it, from which rose an ex¬ 
cessively high wall it would be indispensable to our safety to scale. Now, we were alone, with¬ 
out tools, without materials, watched every hour of the day and night by spies, and surrounded 
by sentries, with whom the fortress seemed actually encompassed. 

‘AH these difficulties and dangers, while they appalled and discouraged my comrade, bsd an 
opposite effect upon me. But his apathy threw on me alone the burden of devising the schtme 
forstalling its thousand frightful obstacles, and finding means to overcome them. There was 
first the chimney to climb, in spite of its many bars and gratings. Then to drop from the tower 
to the ditch required a rope-ladder at least two hundred feet long, and a second one of wood 
was necessary to scale the wall; and granting that I could procure materials, 1 had to com eal 
these bulky requisites from every eye, to work without noise, and to deceive lor months together 
the most incessant vigilance. What do I say? — to foresee and meet a host of obstacles and 
impediments springing up afresh from day to day to the execution of the boldest plan per¬ 
haps which imagination could conceive, or human industry achieve. This, reader, was what 
I accomulished! 

‘ The first object of solicitude was to find a hiding-place for our tools and materials, suppos¬ 
ing we had the ingenuity to procure any. By dint of reflection l hit on a lucky thought. Hav¬ 
ing inhabited, at different times, various rooms in the Bastile, I generally heard equally well any 
poises made by those beneath me and those overhead. Now. though aware from other circum¬ 
stances that, in my present domicile, there was some one in the room below mine. I could never 
hear him move ; and on calculation, it occurred to me that there must probably be a double 
flooring, with some interval between. 

‘ The plan I fell on to ascertain this was as follows. The permission to attend mass, in a chapel 
containing four little closets, where the prisoners could neither see nor be seen by the priest, 
was a rare privilege in the Bastile,and had been granted by M. Berryer to D’A16gre. myself and 
the inhabitant of the room below ours. In returning from the chapel, I instructed f)’Ale.rre 
to draw out with his handkerchief, and suffer to roll down the steps, some little article from his 
pocket; and while he sent the turnkey to recover it, I should have a moment’s opportunity for 
a hasty glance into the room No. 3. It sufficed to show me that its height did not exceed ten 
feet; and on reckoning up thirty-two steps, each about half a foot high, from its threshold to 
ours, I became convinced that there must be, between our floor and its ceiling, a vacant space 
of abqut five feet in depth. No sooner were our bolts drawn on us, than I took D’Alfigre round 
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the neck,and embraced him in all the intoxication of hope and confidence. ‘Courage and pa* 
tience, my friend,' I exclaimed, ‘ and we are saved ; for we can now conceal our materials I’ 

* We had a camp table, supported on two iron clamps, which we sharpened to an edge on the 
stones of the hearth. Out of the steel of a tinder-box we fashioned, in a couple of hours, a very 
tolerable knife, with which we made handles to dur clamps, the chief use of which would bo 
to extract the iron bars from the chimney. At eight, when the last inspection for the day wsi 
over, we raised by their means a square of the tiled floor, and dug away so manfully at the sup¬ 
port un which it rested, that in six hours we had ascertained the truth of my conjecture, and 
found a hollow of about four feet between the two storys. We then replaced the square, 
which had no appearance of ever having been moved. 

‘ We now set to work to unrip the sewing of two shirts, which we unravelled, thfeadby thread 
by thread, tying them one by one as we proceeded, and winding them, first on so many little 
balls, and afterward on two large ones. Each of these had fifty strands, sixty teet long; which, 
when twisted, gave us a rope of about fifty-five feet, with which we made a twenty-feet ladder, 
intended to enable us to climb up to tear down the gratings of the chimney. 

‘ This proved the most troublesome and painful job ot all, and cost us six months of a labor 
at which l still shudder. The bars were fixed in an extremely hard cement, which we had no 
way of softening but by squirting water from our mouths into the holes we had previously 
bored : and well were we pleased when, in a night, we had got through an eighth of an inch of 
tins cement. We could only work at it in the most constrained positions imaginable, which we 
never could endure above an hour ; and we never came down from it but with bloody hands. 
Then, as soon as we had got out one iron bar, it had to be carefully replaced in its socket, so 
that in the inspection to which we were every moment liable, nothing might betray us. 

* At the end of six months of this cruel operation we set about the wooden ladder, which wo 
should need to get up from the ditch to the parapet, and from the parapet into the governor's 
garden, and which required to be from twenty to twenty-five feet long. We devoted to it tho 
wood allowed for our fire, which whs in billets of from eighteen to twenty inches. But there 
were parts of this job for which a saw was indispensable, and I manufactured one out of an 
iron cnndlestick with the remsinder of the Bteel out of which I had obtained my knife. With 
these tools wc pared down our billets to the requisite thickness, made mortises and tenons to 
fasten our steps, twenty in number, into the single rail of our ladder, which was itself three 
inches thick, so that each step projected six inches on either side of it. Every separate part 
of the ladder had a twino to fasten it into its place, so that we could easily put it together during 
the night; and as fast us we completed one portion, we secreted it carefully between the floors. 

•There whs one danger always to be Guarded against. Independent of the visits at all hours 
to which, during the day, we were subject, the turnkeys, all privileged spies, made a point of 
listening to the prisoners' discourse, every word of which was reported, as 1 had myself cruelly 
experienced. Now, in addition to working only at night, and carefully avoiding to leave any 
trace of our labors— where a fragment of lime or grain of daw-dust would have sufficed to 
ruin us — it was necessary to deceive the ears of our spies also. We could not avoid talking 
between ourselves of what engrossed our.minds, so we invented a dictionary, the strange out¬ 
landish words of which were sure to puzzle our watchful guardians, sad put them on a wrong 
scent. 

‘The saw we dubbed ‘ Favoms,’ the plane ‘Anubia,’ the knife ‘Tubal Cain;’ our secret re¬ 
pository we named ‘ Polyphemus,' from the cave of that famous Cyclops; and the ladder 
‘.Jacob,' in allusion to that of the patriarch in Holy Writ; our chief use of which jargon was, 
that if a visitor came upon us suddenly, and one of us perceived any article to be lying about, 
he had only to say •Jacob,' • Anubis,’ or •Favorus,’ as the case might be, and the other would 
throw his handkerchief over or otherwise secrete it. By means of this unfaltering vigilance 
Wc were fortunately enabled to outwit all our Arguses. 

* These preliminary operations over, we occupied ourselves with the great ladder, which re¬ 
quired to be at least one hundred and eighty feet long. For this purpose we unravelled every 
thing we could possibly spare — shirts, towels, stockings, drawers, and handkerchiefs, all that 
could furnish us with either thread or silk. Every ball we wound Wc consigned to Polyphemus ; 
and when at length we had enough, we devoted a night to plaiting our rope ; and I would defy 
the ablest rope-maker to twist a better. 

‘Round the top of our tower there was a coping, which projected three or four feet, and 
which would necessarily cause our ladder to float and sway hither and thither during the de¬ 
scent in a manner sufficient to turn the steadiest head in the world. To obviate this, and save 
ourselves from being dashed to pieces, we made another rope 360 feet long, to run in a sort of 
pulley and steady the first; also several others of various lengths, to secure our ladder to a can¬ 
non. or for unforeseen emergencies. 

* We next made 208 cross-bars for our two ladders; and to guard against the noise these 
wooden steps might mnk- in rubbine auninst the wall, we muffled them all in cases, made out 
of the linings of our dressing-gowns and vests. 

‘ Eighteen months of incessant labor were spent in these preparations ; but this was not all. 
We had, it is true, provided means for gaining the top of the tower, and letting ourselves down 
Into the fosse, but for ascending from it there were two ways One. before mentioned, tvas to 
get up on the parapet and from it to the governor’s garden, and thence down into the tower 
ditch at the Porte .St. Antome ; but then the parapet, whi h we must cross, was literally bristled 
with sentries. True, we might select a dark rainy night, when they kef>t within their boxes, 
and so possibly escape them. But it might suddenly clear up after we had embarked in our en¬ 
terprise, and brina tnem out; beside the hazard of encountering the inspecting officers of the 
niuht. eternally going their rounds, and from whose lanterns it was impossible to conceal our¬ 
selves. 

‘ The other alternative increased onr difficulties, but involved less of peril. It was to bore a 
passage through the wall separating the ditch of the fortress from that of fbe Porte St. An- 
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toine, the mortar of which, it occurred to me, might be softened, and in some degree decom- 
posed, by its exposure to the frequent overflowings of the Seine. To pierce it required a gim¬ 
let, to enable us to insert the points of two of our chimney bars, which we determined to carry 
with us. We made one out of an iron bolt of one of our beds, to which we attached a handle 
in the shape of a cross. 

4 The reader who has followed us thus far in our operations, and no doubt entered, in so do¬ 
ing, in some measure into our feelings, shares doubtless in our anxiety for their result We 
fixed on the 25th of February, 1756, for our flight when the river bein» swelled, there would be 
four feet of water in the two ditches ; on which account I filled a leathern portmanteau with a 
complete change of clothes for each, should we have the good fortune to escape. 

4 No sooner had our dinner been taken away, than we put together our principal ladder, 
hiding it under our bed, in hopes that it might lie safe there during any further visits for the day. 
We then put up our wooden ladder in three pieces, and slipped our iron bars for boring the 
wall into their sheaths, to guard against noise. Furnishing ourselves with a bottle of eauderie, 
to revive and strengthen us during our nine hours’ labor up to the neck in water, we awaited 
the arrival and removal of our supper, and locking up for the night. 

4 i was the first to mount the chimney, and soon forgot a rheumatic pain I labored under in one 
arm. from the acute agony I experienced in both, from having neglected the precautions adopted 
by chimney-sweepers, of guarding their elbows and knees with shields of leather. Suffocated 
with dust and soot, and running down with blood both from arms and legs, I reached the top cf 
the chimney ; and letting down a ball of twine, D’Alfigre fastened to it the rope attached to the 
portmanteau, which 1 launched to take its fate on the platform below. I drew up by the same 
means the wooden ladder, iron bars, and all our other treasures, concluding with the rope-lad¬ 
der, which I so managed to secure to the chimney-top, as to assist my companion, and save him 
the pain I had endured in the ascent. This done. I got down from my uneasy position on the 
chimney, and we both stood on the platform of the Bastile ! 

4 Landed there, we made our various arrangements, and began by rolling our rope-ladder into 
a coil, which formed a mass of four feet diameter by one in thickness. We rolled it on to the 
tower called the Tour du Trfaor, which appeared to us most favorable for our descent. We 
secured one of the ends of the ladder to a piece of ordnance, and then fastening our pulley, 
passed through it the three-hundred-and-sixty-feet-long rope, which I lashed round my body, 
and which D’Al£gre payed out gently as I descended. In spite of this precaution, I fluttered m 
the air at every motion l made ; a sensation which may be judged of by the shudder its very 
idea inspires. I arrived, notwithstanding, without accident in the fosse. 

4 The first thing D’A16erre did was to hand me down the portmanteau and other things ; and 
having fortunately found a little mound high and dry above the water, 1 deposited them there. 
Once more it was in my power to aid my companion, by holding on fast to the rope, and so stea¬ 
dying hie descent; which was safely accomplished. And now we could not help both feeling 
regret at the impossibility of carrying with us our ladder, and the other fruits of our ingenuity 
and skill, as rare and precious monuments of human industry when animated by the love of 
freedom. 

‘It did not rain, and we heard a sentry on his walk within a few paces of us; it was therefore 
out of the question to mount the parapet, and escape through the governor’s garden. We there¬ 
fore fell back on our other plan, and making straight for the wall between the two fosses, set to 
work without delay. Just here, as ill luck would have it, the ditch was small and narrow, and 
consequently the water in it deeper. Elsewhere we should only have been up to the middle, 
here we had it shoulder-high. There had been a frost a day or two before, so that the water 
was still full of icicles; and yet we had to stay in it for nine hours, exhausted by excessive toil 
and our limbs stiffened with cold. 

4 We had hardly commenced working, when I saw coming, about twelve feet over'our heads, 
a patrol, whose light fell directly on the spot where we were, so that we had no other resource, 
either at that time or many others during the night, but to dive overhead till the danger was 
past. 

4 At length, after nine hours’ labor, and alarms more painful still, we managed, by tearing 
asunder the stones with incredible difficulty, to make, in a four feet and a half wall, an opening 
sufficiently wide to drag ourselves through. We were beirinning to give way to ouf joy when 
we were beset by a peril we had never foreseen, and which very nearly proved fatal! In cross¬ 
ing the fosse St. Antoine, to gain the open road, as ill-luck would have it, we stumbled on the 
aqueduct in the middle of it. having ten feet water at least above our heads, and two feet' of mud, 
which prevented our moving to clear it; for it was only six feet broad. D’Alfigre came tumb¬ 
ling on me, and all but threw me down. If he had, we should have been both lost, and perished 
in tnis slough. But on feelins him take hold, I obliged him to let go by a violent blow with ray 
fist; and. by a desperate effort, I wrenched myself out of the mud, and seizing my companion 
by the hair, succeeded in extricating him also. We soon cleared the ditch, and as five o’clofck 
struck, were on the high road. 

• Moved by a simultaneous impulse, we first threw ourselves into each other’s arms in a long 
and close embrace ; then both knelt down to pour out to <od, who had carried us through so 
many perils, our lively gratitude. Such moments may be conceived— to describe them is im¬ 
possible.’ 

This extract is certainly long, but have we airy reader who has found it too long ? 
What ensued; the consequent arrest of the refugees, their confinement in the prison of 
Vincennes; their second escape, and th6 subsequent adventures of De La Tude ; 
must be looked for in the work whose title stands at the head of this notice, and whoso 
characteristics we have endeavored to indicate. It is one in which all readers will take 
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an interest, and especially will it be delightful for children, who like the variety, brevity 
and comprehensiveness of the matters which make up its contents, and which qualities, 
by the by, it would not be amiss for writers and compilers more frequently tJ study. 


Hawkstone : A Story op and for England in 184In two volumes, pp. 681. New- 

York : Stanford and Swords. 

4 Hawkstone’ made its appearance in England some three years ago, and at once rose 
to great and deserved popularity; and kindred success seems likely to attend the work 
in this country, the present being the third edition already published. The authorship, 
although unavowed, has been generally appropriated to a distinguished individual, of 
whom the public had heard before in the volumes entitled 4 Christian Morals’ and 
4 Christian Politics.’ Be this is as it may, * Hawkstone’ is a religious novel, of great 
power and sustained interest, which we have read with very great pleasure. It is n’t 
one of that sort of works which Sydney Smith described as 4 very poor and very pious ;* 
there are no platitudes of thought or style, which seem to be held by some writers to 4 dig¬ 
nify’religious teachings; as if a man could not be a Christian without being a bore, as well 
to children as to grown people ; on the contrary, we quite agree with an eminent English 
contemporary in affirming, that 4 the skill with which incident after incident is made to 
sustain the attention, and with which moral and religious truths of the highest moment 
are interwoven without effort or affectation; the rich variety of thought, and imagery, 
and diction, which affords a continual relief and enjoyment; the exquisite beauty of its 
descriptions ; the force and grandeur of its tragic incidents ; and the high philosophy 
which breathes in every page, and brings out such a noble moral throughout; all ap¬ 
pear to us to place this work on so high an elevation, that we should not find it easy to 
point to any modem work of fiction characterized by so great a combination of excel¬ 
lences. Some of the scenes appear to us not inferior in power to those of Walter 
Scott. The discovery by Margaret of Wheeler’s wickedness; the escape of Vil- 
liers and Bentley from the destruction meditated by Pearce ; the attack of the 
mob on the inn, and its defence by Villiers ; the death of Wheeler ; the recovery 
of the lost child by Villiers, and his repentance ; have been, we think, very rarely 
equalled.’ This praise is fully confirmed by the journals of the Church on this side the 
Atlantic. One among the most prominent of them, the 4 Gospel Messenger,’ of Charles¬ 
ton, South-Carolina, remarks: 4 There are two words in our language the 4 bans’ of 
whose marriage we would solemnly 4 forbid.’ 4 Religious’ and 4 novel’ are not merely 
paradoxical but directly antagonistical; and religious novels, and novelties in religion, 
are alike objects to which we always give a wide berth. There is no general rule, 
however, without its exception ; and as the Romau Cato could give character and re¬ 
spectability to the lowest office in the State, by assuming its duties, so even the religious 
novel may be raised from its deep degradation by the combined energies of a powerful 
intellect, a refined taste, an Anglo-Saxon common sense, a chastened yet glowing ima¬ 
gination, a keen yet polished irony, a profound yet transparent philosophy, a quiet yet 
ardent love for the Church, and a calm yet devoted piety. All these have united to 
give character to 4 Hawkstone.’ The American publishers have performed their duty 
to the public by presenting the work in an appropriate and tasteful dresB; praise, in¬ 
deed, which may be awarded to all their publications. 
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An Estray Found : ‘ War Parties’ lost from the ‘ Oregon Trail.' — W© 
renew and conclude the interesting sketch, of which we gave the first part in our last 
number: * When sunset came, and at that hour the wild and desolate scene would as¬ 
sume a new aspect, the horees were driven in. They had been grazing all day in 
the neighboring meadow, but now they were picketed close around the camp. As the 
prairie darkened we sat and conversed around the fire, until becoming drowsy we 
spread out saddles on the ground, wrapped our blankets around us and lay down. We 
never placed a guard, having by this time become too indolent; but Henry Chatillon 
folded his loaded rifle in the Same blanket with himself, observing that he always took 
it to bed with him when he Camped in that place. Henry was too bold a man to use 
such a precaution without good cause. We had a hint now and then that our situa¬ 
tion was none of the safest; several Crow war-parties were known to be in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and one of them, that passed here some time before, had peeled the bark from a 
neighboring tree, and engraved upon the white wood certain hieroglyphics, to signify that 
they had invaded the territories of their enemies, The Darcotah, and set them at de¬ 
fiance. One morning a thick mist covered the whole country. Shaw and Henry 
went out to ride, and soon came back With a startling piece of intelligence ; they had 
found within rifle-shot of our camp the recent trail of about thirty horsemen. They 
could not be whites, and they could not be Dahcotah, since we knew no such parties 
to be in the neighborhood; therefore'they must be Crows. Thanks to that friendly 
mist, we had escaped a hard battle ; they would inevitably have attacked us and our 
Indian companions had they seen our camp. Whatever doubts we might have en¬ 
tertained, were quite removed a day or two after, by two*or three Dahcotah, who came 
to us with an account of having hidden in a ravine on that very morning, from whence 
they saw and counted The Crows ; that they followed them, carefully keeping out of 
sight, as they passed up Chugwater; that here The Crows discovered five dead bodies 
of Dahcotah, placed according to the national custom in trees, and flinging them to 
the ground, they held their guns against them and blew them to atoms. 

If our camp were not altogether safe, still it was comfortable enough; at least it 
was so to Shaw, for I was tormented with illness aud vexed by the delay in the ac¬ 
complishment of my designs. When a respite in my disorder gave me some returning 
strength, I rode out well armed upon the prairie, or bathed with Snxw in the stream, 
or waged a petty warfare with the inhabitants of a neighboring prairie-dog village. 
Around our fire at night we employed ourselves in inveighing against the fickleness and 
inconstancy of Indians, and execrating The Whirlwind and all his village. At last 
the thing grew insufferable. 
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‘ To-morrow morning,* said I, ‘ I will start for the fort, and see if I can hear any 
news there.’ Late that evening, when the fire had sunk low, and all the camp were 
asleep, a loud cry sounded from the darkness. Henry started up, recognized the voice ; 
replied to it, and our dandy friend, The Horse, rode in among us, just returned from 
his mission to the village. He coolly picketed his mare, without saying a word, sat 
down by the fire and began to eat, but his imperturbable philosophy was too much for 
our patience. Where was the village ? — about fifty miles south of us ; it was moving 
slowly and would not arrive in less than a week ; and where was Henry’s squaw? 
coming as fast as she could with Mahto-Tatonka, and the rest of her brothers, but 
she would never reach us, for she was dying, and asking every moment for Henry. 
Henry’s manly face became clouded and downcast; he said that if we were willing 
he would go in the morning to find her; at which Shaw offered to accompany him. 

We saddled our horses at sunrise. Reynal protested vehemently against being left 
alone, with nobody but the two Canadians und the young Indians, when enemies were 
in the neighborhood. Disregarding his complaints, we left him, and coming to the 
mouth of Chugwater, we separated, Shaw and Henry turning to the right, up the 
bank of the stream, while 1 made for the fort. 

Taking leave for a while of my friend and the unfortunate squaw, I will relate by 
way of episode w hat I saw and did at Fort Laramie. It was not more than eighteen 
miles distant, and I reached it in three hours ; a shrivelled little figure, wrapped from 
head to foot in a dingy white Canadian capote, stood in the gateway, bolding by a 
cord of bulls’ hide, a shaggy wild-horse, which he had lately caught His sharp promi¬ 
nent features, and his little keen snake-like eyes, looked out from beneath the shadowy 
hood of the capote, which was drawn over them exactly like the cowl of a Capuchin 
friar. His face was extremely thin and like an old piece of leather, and his mouth 
spread from ear to ear. Extending his long wiry hand, he welcomed me with some¬ 
thing more cordial than the ordinary cold 6alute of an Indian; for he and I were ex¬ 
cellent friends. He had made an exchange of horses to our mutual advantage; and 
Paul, thinking himself well treated, had declared every where that the white man had 
a good heart He was a Dahcotah from the Missouri, a reputed son of the half-breed, 
interpreter, Pierre Dorion, so often mentioned in Irving’s * Astoria.* He said that he 
was going to Richard’s trading-house to sell his horse to some emigrants, who were 
encamped there, and asked me to go with him. We forded the stream together, Paul 
dragging his wild charge behind him. As we passed over the sandy plains beyond, he 
grew quite communicative. Paul was a cosmopolitan in his ways; he had been to the 
settlements of the whites, and visited in peace and war most of the tribes within the 
range of a thousand miles. He spoke a jargon of French and another of English, 
yet nevertheless he was a thorough Indian ; and as he spoke of the bloody deeds of 
his own people against their enemies, his little eye would glitter with a fierce lustre. 
He told how the Dahcotah exterminated a village of the Hohays on the Upper Mis¬ 
souri, slaughtering men, women and children; and how an overwhelming force of 
them cut off sixteen of the brave Delawares, who fought like wolves to the last, amid 
the throng of their enemies. He told me also another story, which I did not believe 
until I had heard it confirmed from so many independent sources that no room was 
left for doubt I am tempted to introduce it here, though at the risk of incurring the 
charge of prolixity. 

Six yean ago, a fellow named Jim Beckwith, a mongrel of French, American and 
negro blood, was trading for the for company, in a very large village of Thk Grows. 
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Jim Beckwith was last summer at St. Louis. He is a ruffian of the first stamp; 
bloody and treacherous, without honor or honesty ; such at least is the character he 
bears upon the prairie. Yet in his case all the standard rules of character fail, for 
though he will stab a mau in his sleep, he will also perform most desperate acts of 
daring; such for instance as the following: While he was in the Crow village, a 
Blackfoot war-party, between thirty and forty in number, came stealing through the 
country, killing stragglers and carrying off horses. The Crow warriors got upon their 
trail and pressed them so closely that they could not escape, at which The Blackfeet, 
throwing up a semi-circular breastwork of logs at the foot of a precipice, coolly awaited 
their approach. The logs and sticks piled four or five feet high, protected them in front. 
The Crows might have swept over the breastwork aud exterminated their enemies ; 
but though outnumbering them tenfold, they did not dream of storming the little forti¬ 
fication. Such a proceeding would be altogether repugnant to their notions of war¬ 
fare. Whooping and yelling, and jumping from side to side like devils incarnate, they 
showered bullets and arrows upon the logs; not a Blackfoot was hurt, but several 
Crows, in spite of their leaping and dodging, were shot down. In this childish manner, 
the fight went on for an hour or two. Now and then a Crow warrior in an ecstasy of 
valor and vain-glory would scream forth his war-song, boasting himself the bravest and 
greatest of mankind, and grasping his hatchet, would rush up and strike it upon the 
breastwork, and then as he retreated to his companions, fall dead under a shower of 
arrows. These displays of desperate courage were again and again repeated ; yet no 
combined attack seemed to be dreamed of. The Blackfeet remained secure in their 
entrenchment. At last Jim Beckwith lost patience : 

‘ Yop are all fools and old women,’ he said to The Crows ; * come with me, if any 
of you are brave enough and I will show you how to fight.’ 

He threw off his trapper's frock of buckskin and stripped himself naked like the 
Indians themselves. He left his rifle on the ground, and taking in his hand a small 
light hatchet, he ran over the prairie to the right, concealed by a hollow from the eyes 
of The Blackfeet. Then climbing up the rocks, he gained the top of the precipice 
behind them. Forty or fifty young Crow warriors followed him. By the cries and 
whoops that rose from below he knew that The Blackfeet were just beneath him ; 
and running forward he leaped down the rock into the midst of them. As he fell he 
caught one by the long loose hair, and dragging him down tomahawked him in the 
act, then grasping another by the belt at his waist, he stmck him also a stunning blow 
and gaining his feet shouted the Crow war cry. He swung his hatchet so fiercely 
around him, that the astonished Blackfeet bore back and gave him room. He might, 
had he chosen, have leaped over the breastwork and escaped ; but this was not neces¬ 
sary, for with devilish yells the Crow warriors came dropping in quick succession over 
the rock among their enemies. The main body of the Crows, too, answered the cry 
from the front, and rushed up simultaneously. The convulsive struggle within the breast¬ 
work was frightful; for an instant the Blackfeet fought and yelled like pent-up tigers; 
but the butchery was soon complete, and the mangled bodies lay piled together under 
the precipice. Not a Blackfoot made his escape. 

As Paul finished his story we came in sight of Richard's fort. It stood in the mid¬ 
dle of the plain ; a disorderly crowd of men around it, and an emigrant camp a little 
in front 

* Now, Paul,* said I, * where are your Minnicongew lodges V 

• Not come yet,’ said Paul, * may be come to-morrow.’ 
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Two large villages of a band of Dahcotahb had come three hundred miles from 
the Missouri, to join in the war, and they were expected to have reached Richard’s that 
morning. There was as yet no sign of their approach ; so pushing through a noisy, 
drunken crowd, I ‘entered an apartment of logs and mud, the largest in the fort: it 
was full of men of various races and complexions, but all more or less drunk. A com¬ 
pany of California emigrants, it seemed, had made the discovery at this late day that 
they had encumbered themselves with too much supplies for their journey. A part 
therefore they had thrown away, or sold at great loss to the traders, but had determined 
to get rid of their very copious stock of Missouri whiskey by drinking it on the spot 
Here were maudlin squaws stretched on piles of Buffalo-robes; squalid, ignoble Mexi¬ 
cans, armed with bows and arrows; Indians sedately drunk ; long-haired Canadians 
and trappers, and American backwoodsmen in brown homespun; the well-beloved 
pistol and bowie-knife displayed openly at their sides. In the middle of the room a 
tall, lank man, with a dingy broadcloth coat, was haranguing the company in the true 
style of the stump orator. With one hand he sawed the air, and with the other 
clutched firmly a brown jug of whiskey, which he applied every moment to his lips, 
forgetting that he had drained the contents long ago. Richard formally introduced 

me to this personage; who was no less a man than Colonel R-, once the leader of 

the party. Instantly the Colonel seizing me, in the absence of buttons, by the leather 
fringes of my frock, began to define his position. His men he said, had mutinied and 
deposed him; but still he exercised over them the influence of a superior mind; in 
all but the name he was yet their chief. As the Colonel spoke, I looked round on the 
wild assemblage, and could not help thinking that he was but ill qualified to conduct 
such men across the deserts to California. Conspicuous among the rest stood three 
tall, swarthy young men, grandsons of Daniel Boone. They had clearly inherited the 
adventurous character of that prince of pioneers ; but I saw no signs of the quiet and 
tranquil spirit that so remarkably distinguished him. 

Fearful was the fate that months after overtook some of the members of that party. 
General Kearny, on his late return from California, brought in the account how they 
were interrupted by the deep snows among the mountains of California, and mad¬ 
dened by cold and hunger, fed upon each other’s flesh ! 

I got tired of the confusion. 4 Come, Paul,’ said f, we will be off’ Paul sat in 
the sun, under the wall of the fort He jumped up, mounted, and we rode toward 
Fort Laramie. When we reached it, a man came out of the gate with a pack at his 
back and a rifle on his Shoulder; others were gathering about him, shaking him by 
the hand, as if taking leave. I thought it a strange thing that a man should set out 
alone and on foot for the prairie. I soon got an explanation. Perrault — this, if I 
recollect right, was the Canadian’s name — had quarrelled with the bourgeois , and 
the fort was too hot to hold him. Bordeaux, inflated with his transient authority, had 
abused him, and received a blow in return. The men then sprang at each other, and 
grappled in the middle of the fort Bordeaux was down in an instant, at the mercy 
of the incensed Canadian ; and had not an old Indian, the brother of his squaw, seized 
hold of his antagonist, he would have fared ill. Perrault broke loose from the old 
Indian, and both ran to their rooms for their guns; but when Bordeaux, looking from 
his door, saw the Canadian, gun in hand, standing in the area and calling on him to 
come out and fight, his heart failed him ; he chose to remain where he was. In vain 
the old Indian, scandalized by his brother-in-law’s cowardice, called upon him to go 
upon the prairie and fight it out in the white man’s manner; and Bordeaux’s own 
vol. xxxi. 57 
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squaw, equally incensed, screamed to her lord and master that he was a dog and an 
Old woman. It all availed nothing. Bordeaux’s prudence got the better of his valor, 
and he would not stir. Perrault stood showering opprobrious epithets at the recreant 
bourgeois . Growing tired of this, he made up a pack of dried meat, and slinging it 
at his back, set out alone for Fort Pierre, on the Missouri, a distance of three hun¬ 
dred miles, over a desert country, full of hostile Indians. 

I remained in the fort that night. In the morning, as I was coming out from break¬ 
fast, conversing with a trader named McCluskey, I saw a strange Indian leaning 
against the side of the gate. He was a tall, strong man, with heavy features. 

* Who is he V I asked. 

* That’s The Whirlwind,’ said McCluskey. * He is the fellow that made all this 
stir about the war. It’s always the way with the Sioux; they never stop cutting 
each other’s throats; it’s all they are fit for; instead of sitting in their lodges, and 
getting robes to trade with us in the winter. If this war goes on, we *11 make a poor 
trade of it next season, 1 reckon.’ 

And this was the opinion of all the traders, who were vehemently opposed to the 
War, from the serious injury that it must occasion to their interest. The Whirlwind 
left his village the day before to make a visit to the fort. His warlike ardor had abated 
not a little since he first conceived the design of avenging his son’s death. The long 
and complicated preparations for the expedition were too much for his fickle, incon¬ 
stant disposition. That morning Bordeaux fastened upon him, made him presents, 
and told him that if he went to war he would destroy all his horses and kill no buffalo 
to trade with the white men ; in short, that he was a fool to think of such a thing, and 
had better make up his mind to sit quietly in his lodge and smoke his pipe, like a wise 
man. The Whirlwlnd’s purpose was evidently shaken ; he had become tired, like 
a child, of his favorito plan. Bordeaux exultingly predicted that he would not go to 
war. My philanthropy at that time was no match for my curiosity, and I was vexed 
at the possibility that after all I might lose the rare opportunity of seeing the formida¬ 
ble ceremonies of war. The Whirlwind, however, had merely thrown the fire¬ 
brand ; the conflagration was become general. All the western bands of the Dahco- 
tah were bent on war; and as I heard from McCluskey, six large villages were 
already gathered on a little stream, forty miles distant, and were daily calling to the 
Great Spirit to aid them in their enterprise. McCluskey had just left them, and 
represented them as on their way to La Boute’s Camp, which they would reach in a 
week, unless they should learn that there were no buffalo there . I did not like this 
condition, for buffalo this season were rare in the neighborhood. There were also the 
two Minnicongew villages that I mentioned before ; but about noon, an Indian came 
from Richard’s Fort with the news that they were quarrelling, breaking up, and dis¬ 
persing. So much for the whiskey of the emigrants ! Finding themselves unable to 
drink the whole, they had sold the residue to these Indians, and it needed no prophet 
to foretell the result; a firebrand thrown into a powder-magazine would not have 
produced a quicker effect. Instantly the old jealousies and rivalries and smothered 
feuds that exist in an Indian village broke out into furious quarrels. They forgot the 
warlike enterprise that had already brought them three hundred miles. They seemed 
like ungovemed children inflamed with the fiercest passions of men. Several of them 
were stabbed in the drunken tumult; and in the morning they scattered, and moved 
back toward the Missouri in small parties. I feared that, after all, the long-projected 
meeting and the ceremonies that were to attend it might never take place, and I 
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mouth of Chugwater. They followed the couree of the little stream all day, travers¬ 
ing a desolate and barren country. Several times they came upon the fresh traces of 
a large war-party, the same, no doubt, from whom we had po narrowly escaped an 
attack. At an hour before sunset, without encountering a human being by the way, 
they came upon the lodges of the squaw and her brothers, who in compliance with 
Henry's message, had left the Indian village, in order to join us at our camp. The 
lodges were already pitched, five in number, by the side of the stream. The woman 
lay in one of them, reduced to a mere skeleton. For some time she had been unable 
to move or speak. Indeed, nothing had kept her alive but (he hope of seeing Henry, 
to whom she was strongly and faithfully attached. No sooner did he enter the lodge 
than she revived, and conversed with him the greater part of the night Early in 
the morning she was lifted into a travail, and the whole party set out toward our 
camp. There were but five warriors; the rest were women and children. The whole 
were in great alarm at the proximity of the Crow war-party, who, had they encoun¬ 
tered, would certainly have destroyed them without mercy. They had advanced 
only a mile or two, when they discerned a horseman, far off, on the edge of the hori¬ 
zon. They all stopped, gathering together in the greatest anxiety, from which they 
did not recover until long after the horseman disappeared; then they set out again. 
Henry, much dejected, was riding with Siiaw a few rods in advance of the Indians, 
when Maiito-Tatonka, a younger brother of the woman, hastily called after them. 
Turning back, they found all the Indians crowded around the travail in which the 
woman was lying. They reached her just in time to hear the death-rattle in her 
throat. In a moment she lay dead, coiled in the basket of the travail. A complete 
stillness succeeded ; then the Indians raised in concert their cries of lamentation over 
the corpse, and among them Shaw clearly distinguished those strange sounds resem¬ 
bling the word * Halleluyah/ which, together with some other accidental coincidences, 
has given rise to the absurd theory that the Indians are descended from the ten lost 
tribes of Israel. 

The Indian usage required that Henry, as well as the other relatives of the woman, 
should make valuable presents, to be placed by the side of the body at its last resting- 
place. Leaving the Indians, he and Shaw set out for the camp, reached it by hard 
pushing at about noon, obtained the necessary articles, and immediately returned. It 
was very late and quite dark when they again reached the lodges. They were all 
placed in a deep hollow among the dreary hills. Four of them were just visible 
through the gloom, but the fifth and largest was illumined by the ruddy blaze of a fire 
within, glowing through the half-transparent covering of raw-hides. There was a per¬ 
fect stillness as they approached. The lodges seemed without a tenant Not a living 
thing was stirring; and to the mind of Siiaw — a man not easily moved—there waq 
something awful in the aspect of the scene. They rode up to the entrance of the 
lodge, and there was no sound but the tramp of their horses. A squaw came out and 
took charge of the animals, without speaking a word. Entering, they found the lodge 
crowded with Indians; a fire was burning in the midst, and the mourners encircled it 
in a triple row. Room was made for the new-comere at the head of the lodge, a robe 
spread for them to sit upon, and a pipe lighted and handed to them in perfect silence. 
Thus they passed the greater part of the night At times the fire would subside into 
a heap of embers, until the dark figures seated around it were scarcely visible ; then a 
squaw would drop upon it a piece of buffalo-fat, and a bright flame instantly springing 
up, would reveal on a sudden the crowd of wild faces, motionless as bronze. The 
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thing exciting in the wild solitude of the place. An antelope sprang suddenly from 
the sage-bushes before me. As he leaped gracefully not thirty yards before my horse, 
I f}red, and instantly he spun round and fell. Quite sure of him, I walked my horse 
toward him, leisurely rerloading my rifle, when to my surprise he sprang up and trot¬ 
ted rapidly away on three legs into the dark recesses of the hills, whither I had no 
time to follow. Ten minutes after, I was passing along the bottom of a deep valley, 
and chancing to look behind me, I saw in the dim light that something was following. 
Supposing it to be a wolf, I slid from my seat and sat down behind my horse to shoot 
it; but as it came up I saw by its motions that it was another antelope. It approached 
within a hundred yards, arched its graceful neck, and gazed intently. I levelled at 
the white spot on its chest, and was about to fire, when it started off, ran first to one 
side and then to the other, like a vessel packing against a wind, and at last stretched 
away at full speed. Then it stopped again, looked curiously behind it, and trotted up 
as before ; but not so boldly, for it soon paused and stood gazing at me. I fired ; it 
leaped upward and fell upon its tracks. Measuring the distance, I found it two hun¬ 
dred and four paces. When I stood by his side, the antelope turned his expiring eye 
upward. It was like a beautiful woman’s, dark and rich. * Fortunate that I am in 4 
hurry,’ thought J; * I might be troubled with remorse, if I had time for it.’ 

Cutting the animal up, not in the most skilful manner, I hung the meat at the back 
of my saddle, and rode on again. The hills (I could not remember one of them,) 
closed around me. * It is too late,’ thought I, * to go forward. I will stay here to¬ 
night, and look for the path in the morning.’ As a last effort, however, I ascended a 
high hill, from which, to my great satisfaction, I could see Laramie Creek stretching 
before me, twisting from side to side amid rugged patches of timber; and far off, close 
beneath the shadows of the trees, the ruins of the old trading-fort were visible. I 
reached them at twilight It was far from pleasant, in that uncertain light, to be 
pushing through the dense trees and shrubbery of the grove beyond. I listened anxi¬ 
ously for the foot-fall of man or beast Nothing was stirring but one harmless little 
brown bird, chirping among the branches. Glad was I when I gained the open prairie 
once more, where I could see if any thing approached. When I came to the mouth 
of Chugwater, it was totally dark. Slackening the reins, I let my horse take his own 
course. He trotted on with unerring instinct, and by nine o’clock was scrambling 
down the steep descent into the meadows where we were encamped. While I was 
looking in vain for the light of the fire, Hendrick, with keener perceptions, gave a 
loud neigh, which was immediately answered in a shrill note from the distance. In a 
paoment I was hailed from the darkness by the voice of Reynal, who had come out, 
rifle in hand, to see who was approaching. 

He, with his squaw, the two Canadians and the Indian boys, were the sole inmates 
of the camp, Shaw and Henry Chatillon being still absent At noon of the fol¬ 
lowing day they came back, their horses looking none the better for the journey. 
Henry’s manly face was clouded and downcast The woman was dead, and his 
children must henceforward be exposed, without a protector, to the hardships and 
vicissitudes of Indian life. Even in the midst of his grief he had not forgotten his 
attachment to his bourgeois , for he had procured among his Indian relatives two 
beautifully-ornamented buffalo-robes, which he spread on the ground as a present 
to us. 

Shaw lighted his pipe, and told me in a few words the history of his journey. 
Perhaps, reader, you recollect bow, when I went to the fort, they left me at the 
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mouth of Chugwater. They followed the course of the little stream all day, travers¬ 
ing a desolate and barren country. Several times they came upon the fresh traces of 
a large war-party, the same, no doubt, from whom we had po narrowly escaped an 
attack. At an hour before sunset, without encountering a human being by the way, 
they came upon the lodges of the squaw and her brothers, who in compliance with 
Henry’s message, had left the Indian village, in order to join us at our camp. The 
lodges were already pitched, five in number, by the side of the stream. The woman 
lay in one of them, reduced to a mere skeleton. For some time she had been unable 
to move or speak. Indeed, nothing had kept her alive but (he hope of seeing Henry, 
to whom she was strongly and faithfully attached. No sooner did he enter the lodge 
than she revived, and conversed with him the greater part of the night Early in 
the morning she was lifted into a travail , and the whole party set out toward our 
camp. There were but five warriors; the rest were women and children. The whole 
were in great alarm at the proximity of the Crow war-party, who, had they encoun¬ 
tered, would certainly have destroyed them without mercy. They had advanced 
only a mile or two, when they discerned a horseman, far off, on the edge of the hori¬ 
zon. They all stopped, gathering together in the greatest anxiety, from which they 
did not recover until long after the horseman disappeared ; then they set out again. 
Henry, much dejected, was riding with Shaw a few rods in advance of the Indians, 
when Mahto-Tatonka, a younger brother of the woman, hastily called after them. 
Turning back, they found all the Indians crowded around the travail in which the 
woman was lying. They reached her just in time to hear the death-rattle in her 
throat. In a moment she lay dead, coiled in the basket of the travail . A complete 
stillness succeeded ; then the Indians raised in concert their cries of lamentation over 
the corpse, and among them Shaw clearly distinguished those strange sounds resem¬ 
bling the word * Halleluyah,* which, together with some other accidental coincidences, 
has given rise to the absurd theory that the Indians are descended from the ten lost 
tribes of Israel. 

The Indian usage required that Henry, as well as the other relatives of the woman, 
should make valuable presents, to be placed by the side of the body at its lost resting- 
place. Leaving the Indians, he and Shaw set out for the camp, reached it by hard 
pushing at about noon, obtained the necessary articles, and immediately returned. It 
was very late and quite dark when they again reached the lodges. They were all 
placed in a deep hollow among the dreary hills. Four of them were just visible 
through the gloom, but the fifth and largest was illumined by the ruddy blaze of a fire 
within, glowing through the half-transparent covering of raw-hides. There was a per¬ 
fect stillness as they approached. The lodges seemed without a tenant Not a living 
thing was stirring; and to the mind of Siiaw — a man not easily moved—there waq 
something awful in the aspect of the scene. They rode up to the entrance of the 
lodge, and there was no sound but the tramp of their horses. A squaw came out and 
took charge of the animals, without speaking a word. Entering, they found the lodge 
crowded with Indians; a fire was burning in the midst, and the mourners encircled it 
in a triple row. Room was made for the new-comere at the head of the lodge, a robe 
spread for them to sit upon, and a pipe lighted and handed to them in perfect silence. 
Thus they passed the greater part of the night At times the fire would subside into 
a heap of embers, until the dark figures seated around it were scarcely visible ; then a 
squaw would drop upon it a piece of buffalo-fat, and a bright flame instantly springing 
up, would reveal on a sudden the crowd of wild faces, motionless as bronze. The 
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silence continued unbroken. It was a relief to Shaw when daylight returned and he 
could escape from this house of mourning. He and Henry prepared to return home¬ 
ward ; first, however, they placed the presents they had brought near the body of the 
squaw, which, most gaudily attired, remained in a sitting posture in one of the lodges. 
A fine horse was picketed not far off, destined to be killed that morning for the service 
of her spirit; for the woman was lame, and could not travel on foot over the dismal 
prairies to the villages of the dead. Food, too, was provided, and household imple¬ 
ments, for her use upon this last journey. 

Henry left her to the care of her relatives, and came immediately with Shaw to 
the camp. It was some time before he entirely recovered from his dejection. If any 
one is disposed to look sternly on a connection unsanctioned by the rites of marriage, I 
beg to remind him that in this country such rites are unknown ; for there is neither 
priest nor magistrate to celebrate them. 


Gopsip with Readers and Correspondents. — We are about tp ‘rejoice in the 
beams of peace ;* to the delight, we hope, of all our right-minded countrymen ; for 
say what we may, war is a terrible evil, and its prosecution should be left to those 
reckless warriors who 

4 Through the world drive like a wedge, 

Tearing earth’s empires up,’ 

and not be made the future ambition pf a great republic like ours. We have some¬ 
where read, that when the battle of Waterloo was ended, Wellington re-crossed 
the bloody field in deep despondency, amid the dying and the dead; and such no 
doubt would now be the feeling of the great hero of Buena Vista, were he to pass over 
that hotly-contested battle-ground, covered as it is even now, as we are informed, with 
bones, coats, shoes, knapsacks, etc., and the bodies of unburied Mexicans, dried like 
mummies ill the sun, and safe alike against putrefaction and birds and beasts of prey. 
It is now some fourteen years since the following picture of the horrors of war w~aa 
written by the lamented Timothy Flint, in one of two articles on 4 Peace Societies,’ 
portions of which were at the time published in this Magazine. It bears the impress 
of that writer’s graphic and fervid style : 

'The grand army has finally passed the broad stream or mountain range or frith of the sea 
that separated their country from that of their foe. Long columns of smoke stream up from 
their line of march, indicating that villages are burned and fields trampled in the dust. In 
the progress of march, a district of country, many leagues in extent, has been desolated with 
fire and blood. Before them are green fields and populous villages, nnd a country bright and 
beautiful with all the cheerfulness of cultivation and life. Behind is desolation and silence I 
Their foe has been preparing to meet them ; and now scores of thousands of soldiers, waiting 
an appointed signal to murder each other, are separated only by a narrow interval, which the 
desolation of war has not yet touched. We are told that it often happens in such cases that 
the sentinels of the opposing armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange salutations and 
mutual kind offices, but a few hours before they arp called out to cut each other’s throats. In 
what strong relief do such facts present those merciless rulers who thus convert men, formed 
to love and help each other, into deadly enemies ! The signal is given to go forth to the terrible 
work. Forthwith the explosion of artillery, in long-repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. 
Squadrons of cavalry thunder over the plain. Steel clangs with steel in the desperate conflict 
of life for life. In the midst of smoke, darkness, and the infernal din of all that is astounding 
In the last fierce efforts of human nature wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of revenge 
and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indifference to life —a madness like 
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that which arrack and opium give to the desperate Malay — which they feel in no other posi¬ 
tion ; an indifference which renders them careless to consequences, and causes them, with an 
unblenching eye, to note the stream of carnage, and hear, without feeling, the wild wail of 
death-groans around them. For a moment the central arena is a mel6e of infantry and cavalry 
in wild confusion, in which the clang of sabres is heard over the fierce shouts or the cries of 
agony. The veteran mercenary, trained to coolness even in this horrid scene, watches with 
eye and hand and braced muscle the moment to thrust home his steel to his opponent’s bosom ; 
happy if, while intent on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the unguarded moment and 
vital space, and give him the death-blow he was meditating for another. Some of the fallen 
wretches are uttering loud cries for water; others implore the passing friend or foe to finish 
their agony. Over the bodies of the wounded trample the cavalry at the height of their 
speed ; the grinding Wheels of the artillery plough other half-expiring victims deep in the soil. 
Others, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown, beneath masses of the dead, into 
the fosse, to mnke a bridge of bodies. On this point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is 
finally brought to bear, and victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the thickest 
of the fight, are promiscuously swept away in columns. The loud * Hurrah !’ of the conquer¬ 
ing assailants, pursuing their foe, is replaced by the low and expiring moans of the dying. 

‘Such is a battle. Forty thousand young and vigorous men lie dead or dying on the field. 
Thousands of war-horses are scattered in confusion among them. Greedy and heartless plun¬ 
derers, the vampires of battle, are gathering up the wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the 
last fatal thrust to the wounded ; while, intermixed among them, are friends, relatives, chil¬ 
dren, parents, wives, searching, yet fearing to find among the fallen, those dear to them as life. 
Such is the central point of the picture ; and burning towns and a smoking and desolated 
country, in all the visible distance, form the back ground. Extravagant and abhorrent and out 
of nature as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, with the reality of horrors a 
hundred-fold more revolting, in every period of history, and in the fairest portions of every 
civilized country. 

‘ The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely contested from the rising to the setting sun 
of a summer’s day. What heart would not sicken at the horrid spectacle I What ruler, whose 
nature was not waxing fiendish, would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence 
to produce a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sight of God and men ! My heart bleeds 
at the sight! — for all these fallen were my brethren; with nerves as susceptible, hopes and 
fears as intense, as my own ; and they had equal claims to continue to caress their children, 
behold the bright sun, and exult in feeling life, and admiring God’s beautiful creation. I look 
abroad where yesterday there were so many thousands of men with hearts beating warm ; so 
many villages, groves, farm-houses, peasants, birds singing in the branches, and the hope of 
harvest waving in the breeze. It now presents smouldering ruins, a soil polluted with blood, 
covered with corses — a picture all loathsomeness and horror. The scent of carnage has already 
allured the birds of prey, and they are sailing above this scene of human Inadness and cfeptavity, 
presenting at least one of Cousin’s vaunted compengations of the horrors of war — a gale, Which 
has brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 

‘ Were I to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwellings, announcing to 
mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, the names of the slain ; were I to attempt 
to delineate the general result of sweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle ; 
and of individual poverty, helplessness and despair, blasting the bereaved cottages, (for most 
of the fallen were dwellers in humble cabins,) the picture of misery would be too vast and 
indistinct to produce a clear perception of the result. Life-blood, poured out as water, may 
have swollen to a river without presenting the eye and the heart with distinct conceptions of 
the amount of misery which has been caused in consequence.’ 

Can any reader peruse this touching and faithful picture of the horrors of war 
without feeling that it is a terrible calamity, and one to be avoided at the sacrifice of 
every thing but true national honor and national safety? — without feeling also, with 
our eminent poet, Bryant, that t 

-‘Too long at clash of arms 

Amid her bowers and pools of blood 
The earth hath stood aghast ?’ 

Come the long reign of peace! — come no more to our beloved land the horrors of 
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war, defensive or aggressive ! . . . That is a pretty specimen of English humanity 
residing among us, who writes to the London ‘ Musical World ’ a description of the 
Musical Solemnity in honor of Mendelssohn , which took place at Castle-Garden 
several weeks since! We hardly remember ever to have read a newspaper-letter so 
replete with falsehood, harmless venom, and evident personal malice. Hear what 
the writer says of an American audience: 4 The immense room, nearly as large as 
Islington-Green or Penton-Square, contains upward of ten thousand persons, and 
Was crammed to suffocation. Think of ten thousand Yankees stowed away in one 
room, and you one of the brotherhood ! Guess the hubbub of such a composed mob, 
who are ever 4 on the tongue ;’ calculate them eternally buzzing, like so many sleep¬ 
less mosquitoes, and hurrying about from place to place like newly-liberated raccoons; 
fancy them chewing and spitting and coughing and hemming and snoring, and then 
you may have some idea of a Yankee assembly at a musical meeting. Were it not 
for the novelty of the thing, I think I should have died of absolute disgust !’ His 
criticism upon the performances, which were admirable, and listened to with the pro- 
foundest attention by the vast audience assembled, is simply contemptible. Mr. 
George Loder, universally admitted to be one of the most accomplished leaders and 
musicians in this metropolis, comes in for a large share of the critic’s honorable abuse. 
The ( American Musical Times? an excellent journal, edited with talent and in¬ 
dustry by Henry C. Watson, Esq., gives us the quo animo of this cockney reviler 
of his betters. He is, as would be readily inferred from his article, ‘ a disappointed 
man, puffed up with superlative self-love and vanity,’ who failed to have the share he 
would have claimed in the execution of the ‘ Solemnity.’ The performances were a 
gratuity on the part of all our musical artists, and the public were generously admitted 
without charge. It was a tribute in honor of a distinguished German brother, recently 
removed from earth; and had the execution of the whole solemnity been as bad as 
it was undeniably good, still the unselfish and sympathetic object of the performances 
should have shielded them from the misrepresentations and unworthy ridicule of this 
shameless libeller. But enough; he will be remembered; and his character will 
precede him, wherever he may journey m this country. . . . 4 Curran,* says Sir 
Jonah Barrington, in his 4 Personal Memoirs,* 4 tells a story which no hermit, even 
telling his last beads, could avoid laughing at Related by any one, it would have 
been good; but as told by Curran, with his powers of description and characteristic 
hqmor, was super-excellent; and we had to thank Diver, the water-dog, for the 
highest zest of the whole evening. The fact was, that a little while previous to din¬ 
ner-time, Curran, who had omitted his customary ablution in the morning, went to 
our allotted bed-chamber to perform that ceremony, and having stripped, had just 
begun to apply the sponge, when Diver, strolling about his master’s premises to see 
if all was right, placed by chance his paw against the door, which not being fastened, 
it flew open; he entered unceremoniously, and observing what he conceived to be an 
extraordinary and suspicious figure, concluded it was somebody with no very honest 
intention, and stopped to reconnoitre. Curran, unaccustomed to so strange a valet, 
retreated, while Diver advanced, and very significantly showed an intention to seize 
him by the naked throat; which operation, if performed by Diver, whose tusks were 
a full inch in length, would no doubt have admitted an inconvenient quantity of at¬ 
mospheric air into his oesophagus. He therefore crept as close into the comer as he 
could, and had the equivocal satisfaction of seeing his adversary advance and turn 
the meditated assault into a complete blockade; stretching himself out, and 4 main- 
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tBoning his position’ with scarcely the slightest motion, till the counsellor was rescued 
and the siege raised. Curran had been in hopes that when Diver had satisfied his 
curiosity he would retire; and with this impression, spoke kindly to him, but was 
answered only by a growl. If Curran repeated his blandishments, Diver showed 
his long white tusks; if he moved his foot, the dog’s hind-legs were in motion. Once 
Or twice Curran raised his hand ; but Diver, considering that as a sort of challenge, 
rose instantly, and with a low growl looked significantly at Curran’s wind-pipe; 
Curran therefore stood like a model, if not much like a marble divinity. In truth, 
though somewhat less comely, his features were more expressive than those of the 
Apollo Belvidere. Had the circumstance occurred at Athens to Demosthenes, or in 
the days of Phidias, it is probable my friend Curran and Diver would have been 
at this moment exhibited in virgin marble at Florence or in the Vatican; and I am 
quite sure the subject would have been better and more amusing than that of * the 
Dying Gladiator.’ * . . . * Antecedent to, and independent of all laws, man may 
learn the difference between the passions of a social and unsocial kind ; but would he 
feel what vice itself is ? — would he learn the genuine sentiments of nature ? — would 
he see the best comment on the Decalogue ?—let him enter into the passions of Lear 
when he feels the ingratitude of his children ; of Hamlet when he hears the story 
of his father’s murder; of Othello, when he shudders at Iaoo’s tale. Let him re¬ 
flect on the sufferings of those who fell a prey to the ambition of Richard, the ava¬ 
rice of Shtlock and the cruelty of Bajazet, and he will learn the difference between 
right and wrong more than from all the sermons that ever issued from a pulpit.' We 
do n’t remember who says this, but it is well said. . . . The voyager up the 
Saint Mary’s river, after reaching a distance of some thirty miles from the Huron, 
will begin to observe, crowning the green ridges that rise amphitheatrically from the 
stream, and at intervals of five or seven miles, single trees, of great height, standing 
like verdant cones above the general level of the unbroken forest around them. The 
aboriginal tradition is, that these are the funeral-trees of Indian chiefs who have been 
buried beneath them. When a great ‘ brave’ died it was the custom of the survivors 
to bend or * sway’ to the ground a tall young tree, and in the cavity occupied by the 
displaced roots and earth, to lay the body of the dead warrior, and then release the 
tree, to spring back to its former position. Whittier, in a poem several years since 
in these pages, describes a similar observance in the instance of a Sokokis chief, on 
the banks of the Sebago lake, in the State of Maine : 


* With grave, cold looks, all sternly mute, 
They break the damp turf at its foot, 

And bare its coiled and twisted root 

4 They heave the stubborn trunk aside, 

The firm roots from the earth divide — 
The rent beneath yawns dark and wide. 

'And there the fallen chief is laid, 

In tasselled garb of skins arrayed, 

And girded with his wampum-braid. 

* The silver cross he loved is pressed 
Beneath the heavy arms, which rest 
Upon his scarred and naked breast 

1 ’T is done : the roots are backward sent. 
The beechen tree stands up unbent— 


1 When of that sleeper’s broken race 
Their green and pleasant dwelling-place 
Which knew them once, retains no trace; 

4 Oh I long may sunset’s light be shed 
As now upon that beech’s head — 

A green memorial of the dead I 

4 There shall his fitting requiem be, 

In northern winds, that cold and free 
Howl nightly in that funeral tree. 

4 To their wild wail the waves which break 
Forever round that lonely lake 
A solemn under-tone shr .1 make I 

4 And who shall deem the spot unblessed 
Where Nature’s younger children rest, 
Lulled on their sorrowing mother’s breast f 


The Indian’s fitting monument! 

The western tradition, when related to us on board the little * St Clair’ steamer, 
vol. xxxi. 56 
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while she was struggling up the rapid rushing current of the St. Mart’s, brought in¬ 
stantly to mind the foregoing beautiful lines; and a single pencil-word, just seen on 
our little memoranda of some of the incidents of our last summer’s memorable trip, has 
again brought the subject out from a back-shelf of Memory’s ‘ catch-all.’ . . . The 
reader will recollect the intense excitement whioh existed in the ( down-east’ region 
two or three years ago, growing out of the boundary question. These troubles, which 
at oue time had risen to such a height as nearly to involve England and America in 
yar, were happily quelled by the good sense and firmness of prominent individuals on 
both sides of the line. During the calm which succeeded, however, an incident hap¬ 
pened which threatened to set the storm-elements a-raging with greater fury than 
ever. An officer of the Maine militia, while out a-hunting, unluckily shot a New- 
Brunswicker, who happened to be in the same woods on a similar expedition. Fortu¬ 
nately the wound was not mortal, and the New-Branswicker reached home in the 
full belief that an attempt had been made on the part of the officer to kill him. The 
news of the transaction spread like wild-fire, and a war of words and feeling com¬ 
menced between the two border parties. Indignation-meetings were held in many 
towns on the English side of the line, while the inhabitants on the other were not 
backward in their notes of defiance. In one township in Maine, however — that in 
which the officer lived whose carelessness had been the cause of the unhappy rup¬ 
ture— a ‘conciliation’ meeting was held. Here various resolutions were gotten up, 
expressive of sorrow in view of the unhappy event which had again taken place ; and 
among them was one which stated the accident to have happened in consequence of 
the officer having mistaken the * Blue-nose’ for a bear ! This resolution would pro¬ 
bably have passed, but for the sturdy opposition of an old settler, an inveterate hater 
of his English neighbors, and noted for the bitter sarcasms he poured upon them when¬ 
ever opportunity offered. He contended that the resolution yielded too much to the 
notorious and blustering vanity of their border enemies. ‘ Beside,’ said he, 4 it carries 
almost a falsehood upon its very face. To be mistaken for a bear, and to be shot at 
by a Maine militia officer, are two honors that could hardly have happened to one 
Blue-nose at the same moment of time!’ This highly complimentary speech broke 
up the 1 conciliation’ gathering; but the matter was afterward forgotten. . . . Buf¬ 
falo, the great western end as it were of this mighty metropolis, has received a valu¬ 
able addition to its able corps-editorial in the person of William A. Skaver, Esq., 
who has recently assumed the editorial responsibilities and joint proprietorship of the 
Buffalo Daily Courier , with its semi-weekly and weekly adjunct?. Mr. Seaver had 
been for many years connected, as joint editor with his father, with the Batavia 
‘ Spirit of the Times* one of the oldest and best-conducted weekly prints in western 
New-York, and has therefore abundant experience for his new station. We have 
known Mr. Seaver long and well; and we have great pleasure in adding our cordial 
testimony to that alike of his political friends and opponents, in favor of his talents as 
a writer, his judgment as an editor, and his character q? a man and a gentleman. 
May he and his flourishing journal live a thousand yeare! . . . A friend who 
sends us some flowers for our little back-garden, intimates the necessity of fine com¬ 
post for their successful cultivation, it being the * salt of the earth.* We have taken 
them therefore 4 cum guano salis ;* and we doubt not that they will justify our friend’s 
judgment, and in due time 4 set it forth and show it accordingly.* . . . Mr. Joseph 
F. Atwill, one of our most popular music-publishers, at Number 201 Broadway, 
below Saint Paul’s Church, at the sign of the Golden Lyre, is issuing on the first of 
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each month, without regard to expense, a musical publication of rare interest and 
value. No sooner is an opera produced than its beauties are selected by Mr. Atwill 
and at once transferred to his valuable monthly ; so that all the songs, marches, 
waltzes, etc., collated from the most admired operas now performing in Europe, may 
be obtained at his establishment Numbers eight and nine of this musical monthly 
are now before us; containing (beside admirable and faithful likenesses of Truffi 
and Bibcaccianti,) the charming * M’odi, ah! m’odi !* * Hear, oh! hear me!’ the 
finale to * Lucrezia Borgia,* which has thrilled so many hearts at the opera the past 
season; 1 Moonlight on the Lake,' a serenade from a popular French air; the 1 Wad¬ 
ding Chorus' from * Lucia di Lammermoor;' 1 When the Mom’s red Light is glow¬ 
ing,' a cavatina from • Giovanna D’Arco‘ Mona Machree,' a popular song by Mr. 
C. Linley ; and the celebrated ‘ Rail-Road Gallopade,’ as performed by the! ‘ Steyer- 
markibche Band.' We are surprised — yet not exactly surprised either—to hear 
that among the numerous subscribers to the opera scarcely fifty persons have availed 
themselves of this excellent and comprehensive collection of Mr. Atwill, the result 
of enterprise and a very large outlay of money. So that it seems quite evident that 
your buck, who beats time with his well-gloved hand, and as he sucks the end of his little 
stick, seems dying of a musical ecstacy, and the lady who pats admiration with her 
fan, and nods her approving head, care so little, after all, for the music they affect to 
adore, that they do not even take the pains to possess it when beautifully and cheaply 
published. Among other recent issues of Mr. Atwill is the beautiful revolutionary 
song of Paris, ( Mourier pour la Patria ,' by Alexander Dumas. ... It is laugh¬ 
able to remark what a vast number of correspondents one shall see enumerated even 
in the first and second numbers of those weekly journals which so frequently flash 
hpon the public like the Northern Lights, and vanish again into darkness, ‘ ere one 
can say it lightens.' Nothing less than a column, in finest type, will suffice for the 
initial paper. 4 Ollapod,’ in a Philadelphia journal, once touched off this species of 
transparent humbugeousness in the columns of a contemporary: 

* Moustache' is In error on two points. First, we have no authentic accounts (though we 
acknowledge that verbal ones hnve obtained) that whiskers sprouted monthly on the ancient 
sphynxes. The question at once arises, who shaved them ? Had they continued to grow, they would 
have overrun the whole mighty features they adorned. Secondly, no specimens of the old Egyp¬ 
tian ‘ darkness, which could be felt,’ are to be had any where, for love or money. A small quan¬ 
tity indeed was obtainable in a rial, some years ago, at Pkale’s Museum, but the proprietor 
secreted it before his death, and like the grave of Moses, no one knoweth its whereabout until 
this day. 

• Easel.' — 4 We are happily enabled to put 4 Easel’ at once at his ease. He will win his bet. 
Clauds Lorraine was a glazier of Lombardy. Unfortunately, he took little pains in his profes¬ 
sion but dabbled with brushes and paint-pot instead. He was good at small sketches in portraiture 
but was too lazy to complete any thing he ever began. His penchant was for sign-painting; and 
at the time of his death he had engagements for three hundred beer-houses and tavern insignia; 
but he never completed one of them. Hence arose the striking sentence, (now passed into a 
saying,) which was spoken of him by Homer, in his Bucolicks : 4 He died, and made no sign ." 

4 X. Q. X.' — 4 The cataracts of the Nile, so called, we would inform 4 X. Q. X.,’ are named 
from the ophthalmia, which prevails in certain places along the borders ol that classic stream. It 
unites with the Illys8ua<u;c*?e these infected quarters; hence the error of Milton, when he called 
the latter a 4 whispering stream.’ Thousands of persons get together daily, near the junction, and 
howl with sore eyes; thus both streams are peculiarly noisy. The ‘t forms of Nile,’ respecting 
which information is required of us, have been almost entirely removed. Several years ago, 
through the intervention of our consul at Tampico, a bottle of jtatm's Vermifuge was taken to 
the very source of the Nile, by an adventurous touristy and emptied in. The oonsequence was, 
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that the wriggling inhabitants of that famous river eloped at once for the ocean, and the stream 
is now healthy and pure. 

* An Upholsterer’ is right. The legitimate yellow of the native gosling begins to change 
at about the sixth month after egression from the maternal shell. The original tint may hang 
about the pen-feathers underneath, but the goose aspect and costume predominate thereafter. 
The transition of voice from the adolescent, tender squeak of the offspring, to the big adult 
quack , is surprising indeed. This point will be fully discussed in future numbers, under our head 
of original autobiography, for which we shall be indebted to the pen of a friend. 

* Sfhynx.’ — In our desire to instruct, we do not wish to be played tcith. The elephant in the circus 
does assuredly condescend to shake the boys off his back, but he does not ask them again to ascend 
his person. We can easily and satisfactorily dismiss inquirers : but when they return with inso* 
lent questions, we distrust them. Therefore, in replication to the query of Sphynx, 4 Whether 
King Solomon took muff t' we answer emphatically no. Tobacco was not then discovered. 

4 Investigator.' — We assure * Investigator* that the opinion current among the Brahmins 
that Voltaire wrote Clarke’s Commentaries is wholly unfounded. That learned and pious 
work is the joint production of the celebrated Pickwick and Victor Hugo. 

‘ Mo bus Multicaclis’ must remember, that the ‘ Diet of Worms,' so called, was not a trial of 
eating between two parties of silk worms in Europe. He is deplorably ignorant of the whole 
matter. We shall point out his discrepancies hereafter. It was a convention of bipeds, not a 
convocation of politic worms, to which he would have allusion.' 

Let us try our hand at the style of this sort of thing which is sometimes seen in 
the off-hand familiar notices to correspondents of sporting-journals: 

'C. F.’ — No you do n’t f A well-trained flamingo, to go in single harness, cannot be had for 
less than two hundred dollars. Shipped you (through C. and B., by the Kumschatkadale steamer) 
the two donkies. one jackass, and a red dog. 

‘ L. M.’ — No Sir -ree I ‘ Aleck.’ won by three lengths. It was neck and neck up the last 
quarter-stretch ; but‘the thing was out’ precious soon after. 4 D.’ has 4 put his foot in it’ 

4 Nooo.’ — Well, 4 he does, hoss !’ Until C.’s cards are up, P. can’t win, of course. The thing 
is 4 clear as open and shut’ 

'Squindel.’ — Not a bit of it. The Tipton-Slasher broke in Hammer-Lane’s nose in the 
eightieth round, and his adversary's peepers were entirely closed by the twentieth. Who told 
you differently V 

4 Nixcumbou8.’ — Brook-trout won’t rise to a horse-fly or a hum-bug. Bfend on a snaffle to 
the tip of your pole, and when he pulls, pay out from the reel. Do n’t let him suck you in from 
the bank r 

One word to our New-England friend (at L-) who writes us that, for a silly 

reason, which he merely hints at, he ‘ may be compelled to stop the Magazine.’ Stop 
it, good Sir, as soon as you please. We ask no person to continue to take the Knick¬ 
erbocker who does not consider that he receives the worth of his money. We de¬ 
sire no ‘patronage,* strictly so considered. And as for the influence of one subscri¬ 
ber, or one hundred, in preventing the honest expression of our opinions in these pages, 
we beg to say that it will be found to amount to a product of Nil. Our correspondent 
reminds us of the Northampton county man in Pennsylvania, who came into the 
United States’ Bank, when it was at the height of its power, and asked of one of the 
tellere, ‘ Where is Biddle ? — want to see Biddle, your boss.* ‘ He’s engaged, Sir, 
at present.* ‘ Well, it’s his look-out, that *s all; p’raps you *11 do. Any how, show 
him that /* handing the teller a piece of paper; ‘ show him that ; and just tell him 
that if he can’t let me have the whole of it to-day, to give me a hundred, and I can 
wait on him till — about Tuesday, say — for the balance !’ That formidable piece of 
paper was a draft for three hundred dollars! ... We adverted, in a few words re¬ 
cently, to the unequalled establishment of the Messrs. Meeks, in Vesey-street, near 
the Astor-House ; but we were not even then fully aware of its capacity for producing 
the most elegant and tasteful furniture and upholstery. We have examined within the 
month, at the show-rooms of their vast depository, furniture such as we have never 
seen surpassed for superb richness and beauty. They are finishing an order, amount- 
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ing to thirty thousand dollars , for the furniture and surroundings of one new steam¬ 
boat ; on the strength of this, and emulous of a kindred magnificence, come other 
orders for other new boats; when forthwith certain hotels (whose proprietors are well 
aware that there must n’t be any great transition, in the traveller’s mind, from the 
luxury of a boat to a lesser luxury in an inn,) lay the establishment under requisition 
for similar favorB ; and thus, to say nothing of their engagements to wealthy citizens, 
who are filling their up-town palaces with richest woods in every variety of tasteful form, 
and 1 cloth of purpleand gold,’ the Messrs. Meeks have their hundred • hands’ full, to 
supply the demands made upon them. 

‘ Cold winter-ice is fled and gone, 

And summer brags on every tree; 

The red-breast peeps among the throng . 

Of wood-brown birds that wanton be.* 

Yes; and now how pleasant to the husbandman is * all the land about and all the 
flowers that blowthe springing grass, the budding-trees, the smell of the fresh- 
ploughed earth, the transparent briskness of the spring-tide air! Season of hope and 
promise to the independent, happy cultivator of the soil! As a quaint old English 
poet says: 

‘ The earthe to entertaine him 
Puts on his best arraye; 

The loftie trees and lowly shrubbs 
Likewise are fresh and gaye; 

The birds to bid him welcome 
Doe warble pleasant notes ; 

The beaste, the fielde, the forest 
Cast off theire winter coates.’ 

It is not a little amusing, after reading General Pillow’s account, in some of 
the public journals, of his distinguished prowess upon the battle-field, to see how the 
sworn specifications of a court-martial document destroy ( first intentions.’ General 
Pillow had claimed the ( successful execution’ of the great battle of Contreras; * but,’ 
says the * specification,’•the attack upon the entrenched camp at Contreras was car¬ 
ried early in the morning by Brigadier-General Smith, when the said Pillow was many 
miles off, and had no communication, whatever, direct or indirect, with the said Smith, 
nor any communication whatever With any of the troops then under the said Smith’s 
command, after an early hour in the previous afternoon.’ So also of the * agonizing 
wound’ by which General Pillow fell; it is described as being ‘ beyond the reach of 
eye-sight* The eighth specification is a fine specimen of rhetorical 1 falling* from the 
fire of a single fact: * That being at the said battle of Contreras, provoked thereto by 
the menacing advance of an isolated Mexican officer, he, the said Pillow, did rush at 
full speed upon the said Mexican, and singly, after a long and severe conflict, disarm 
and slay the said Mexican: Whereas, the said Pillow had no such conflict with any 
Mexican officer, nor other Mexican, on the said nineteenth of August, nor at any other 
time; and was not, on that day, at any moment, personally within musket-shot of the 
enemy’s entrenched camp, nor any Mexican line of troops.’ These are not pleasant 
thingB to read, and we forbear. Let us hope that some explanation may be made of 
the charges, which will palliate if it does not annul them. . . . * They tell’ a pleasant 

story of Mr. K-, of Maine, one of the cleverest of clever wags, * they say.’ On board 

a steamer, one day, going from Portland to Bangor, an apothecary, of the former place, 
and an avowed ‘ free-thinker,’ at the least, was enlarging upon his peculiar views to a 
knot of astonished passengers. Presently a horrified countryman left the outer rim 
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of the circle of listeners, and approaching Mr. K-, whom he knew, said: 1 Wal, I 

never heerd any thing like that—never! It is raaly awful! What is he, Mr. K-? 

He is an atheist, ain’t he?* ‘No/ replied Mr. K-; * he is an apothecary; he 

* keeps’ close by my office !’ The affected ignorance of the meaning of the offen¬ 
sive term, and the avoidance of saying any thing against his neighbor, were equally 
adroit — 

'Scare say there’s nothing made in vain,- 
While others the reven-e maintain, 

And prove it very handy; 

By citing animals like these, 

Mosquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 

And worse than all — a Dandy!’ 

We never see one of the genus dandy stepping mincingly down Broadway, on a 
pleasant sunny day, without thinking how little such a biped knows of, or contributes 
to, what is going on in the great land which he cumbere by his idle, aimless life. The 
busy hum of cities; the granite mountain, melting into light dust before the patient 
toilero on a hundred rail-roads; furnaces, with their * stygian fire-throats’ vomiting 
forth flame, while the melting ore is running into countless forms for man’s use — of 
all these what knows or what thinks he ? * He is a dandy !* . . . The ‘ tragedy* 
of ‘ Leisler ,’ (the mosaic, as we are informed, of several hands,) was recently brought 
out, with liberal accessories of scenery arid action, at one of the Philadelphia theatres. 
Its * success’ seems to be coequal with that of ‘ Witchcraft,’ a speedily-shelved play, 
enjoying the same paternity. One journal deems its supernatural part * inconsistent,* 
and * altogether a failure;’ another considers it as 4 too long, and unpruned a third 
says thdt an auditor * who would be moved to risibility by the witches of Macbeth 
could not hear the mutterings of an Indian hag in this piece without a feeling of con¬ 
tempt ;* and a fourth expresses the ‘ fear,’ which indeed all the Philadelphia news¬ 
papers intimate, that * it is not destined to a long life upon the stage.’ Probability 
favora this conclusion. Mr. Murdock’s personation of the hero is warmly commended, 
and the 1 Pennsylvanian * daily journal affirms, that if the play should prove success¬ 
ful, of which it manifests faint hopes, * it will be entirely owing to the energy and 
talents of Murdock, the manager, and the rest of the stock-company of the theatre 
where the ‘ tragedy* has been produced. . . . Touching and beautiful lines these 
by T. Westwood, of Brussels. They will commend themselves to the heart of many 
a bereaved mother: 

*’Mid the flowers at eve she lay, 

Cradled soft in slumber; 

Eyes fast closed, the lashes meek 
Shadowing o’er the sunny cheek; 

Lips, by loving lips just prest, 

Smiling in their rosy rest; 

Hands white-folded, seeming still 
With the same love’s clasp to thrill; 

Heart —oh I ring, thou lily bell, 

Dirges without number t 

4 Ring! for, sleeping ’mid the flowers, 

Death stole in and found her; 

Sealed the eyes in mortal night, 

Changed the cheek to ghostly white ; 

Snatched the love-smile from the lips 
Straightened now in cold eclipse ; 

Grasped each pale hand, that anon 
Shrank and stiffened into stone ; 

And the heart—ring, lily bell, 

Dirges deep around her! 

'Ring ! —nay, nay, earth’s love might fail — 

See, a new smile waketh; 

Angel-smile it seemeth now, 

Lighting up lip, cheek and brow, 
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Like lome new-found mystic thought, 

With a solemn gladness fraught! 

Of God’ s peace that smile doth tell — 

Ay, and His dear love as well; 

His ! —cease, cease. O lily bell, 

That love ne’er forsaketh !' 


We retain a sort of ancient affection for the locale of Messrs. Berford and Com* 
pany’b old establishment, near the Vesey-street corner of the Astor-House. Just 
about where this popular book-store now is, the first few numbers of this Magazine 
were given to the world. We remember well when they began to tear down the build¬ 
ing in which it was published, and to prostrate a goodly tree * that grew thereby,* to 
make room for the foundation of the Astor-House. But 1 let by-gones be by-gones.* 
Messrs. Berford and Company are there now; with always all the latest and best 
publications of the day, including by every steamer all the foreign pictorial and other 
sheets, and indeed every literary rarity, foreign or domestic. These, with strict atten¬ 
tion to customers, have won for their establishment the high reputation which it enjoys, 
as is well attested by the crowds which may be seen frequenting it on any day in the 
week. ... We are against telegraphs, especially in cities, and for this reason ; they 
are wofully destructive of boys’ kites! Look at the wrecks of hundreds of little 
urchins’ high-soaring ‘ hopes,’ which hang rigid like skeletons, or flaunting in shreds in 
tfie wind, on all the telegraph-wires that run across or along the line of the metropo¬ 
lis ; and then inform us whether the receipt of early intelligence — which would have 
been equally news when it did come, under the old system—is a sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for such a waste of juvenile happiness ! Our little friends have been fairly driven 
from the * fields of air,’ and in sheer despair have taken up with top-spinning on all 
the side-walks of the town; snapping with their long rag-lashes the legs of passing 
pedestrians, and sometimes driving their buzzing tee-to-tums where they are least ex¬ 
pected* This is an era of revolutions; and we say, with the boys, * Down with all 
telegraphs !* . . . Equal to the touching story of 4 The Wreck of the Medora * canal- 
boat we account this thrilling picture of a domestic incident which happened on the 
northern frontier of this State. If our readers can peruse it without tearo, we pity 
them: 


'there was a man in Canada 
a coble-er by trade 
he married him a hanaum wife 
and after words she Died 


' they settled down in Stockholm 
upon a pece of land 
and there they bilt all for there use 
a log house And a barn. 


' he marrisd next a buty 
hur cheeks were like the rose 
hur eyes like sparkling Dimops 
True vertur dia disclose 


' In just about 3 months from this 
there was a nouther cry 
that he had guv her pison stuff 
OH for to make hur ay. 


Not only is the 4 genius’ of these lines original and unique, but the spelling and 
* punctification’ also, which are in no wise altered from the writer’s manuscript Apropos 
of the lines on the wreck of the ‘ Medora ;’ they were not, as we stated, by a * western 
bard oh, no ; they are from the pen of Mr. Hbth, of Henderson, Jefferson county, 
New-York, * cousin-german on the Scotch side’ to Joyce Heth, who ‘ put up* with 
Mr. Barnum, of the American Museum, while spending a few days in town some years 
ago. She was a lady, it will be remembered, of a remarkably strong physical consti¬ 
tution. . . . What a pleasant thing it is to see a man make the least of an una¬ 
voidable discomfort, instead of boring himself to-death about a matter (hat can’t be 
helped. A friend tells us of a good-natured wag travelling by * stage* between two 
distant towns in Maine, when the vehicle was suddenly arrested by impassable snow- 
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banks, far from any other dwelling than a small log-tavern, to which the half-frozen 
passengers with great difficulty finally waded. All but our wag were grumbling at 
their fate; he, however, hailed the landlord, got himself a toddy, and then asked: 

* How many folks are there in this town ?’ 4 About fifteen hundred,’ answered Boni¬ 

face. 4 Well, all I can say is, you’ve got more snow, in proportion to your population, 
than any other town in Maine !’ . . . A political citizen, not remarkable for his 
accuracy of language, but rather distinguished for that 4 undue celerity in the circula¬ 
tion of the bottle which has produced Father Mathew,* said during the late election, 

4 1 shan’t vote for Mr. B-; he is a demi-god and a licentious man, and I won't do 

it !* He was not a 4 no-license’ candidate, it will be understood, most likely; and there¬ 
fore the objurgation of his 4 fellow-citizen.’ . . . The magnificence of our restau¬ 
rants seems to be on the increase. Florence’s, so familiar to citizens, and such a 
point of attraction to strangers, has recently been enlarged and throughout most gorge¬ 
ously fitted up ; the St. Charles Hotel,* by the well-known and well-esteemed George 
Watriss, although opened but for a short time, has been so far preeminently success¬ 
ful that the adjoining large building on Broadway has been purchased, and is in pro¬ 
gress of union with the present hotel, the whole to be included in one fine architectural 
structure, with many important improvements; and last, although far from least, 
Messrs. Sherwoqd and Fisher, at their admirably-kept and very elaborately, taste¬ 
fully and expensively-ornamented establishments, Number 398, Broadway, corner of 
Walker-street, and Number 252, next to the comer of Murray-street; where the 
polite and anticipatory attention from the hosts and their capable attendants ; nice pri¬ 
vate rooms ; the best that the markets and the art de cuisine can produce and combine ; 
and the most approved brands of all that is rich and rare in the shape of potables, may 
be secured. We are glad to know that the enterprise and good taste of Messrs. Sher¬ 
wood and Fisher are rewarded as they deserve to be. . . . The following was 
written in the hotel book at Rigi, in Switzerland: 

'Nine weary up-hill miles we sped, 

The setting sun to see; 

Sulky and grim he went to bed, 

Sulky ana grim went we. 

Seven sleepless hours we passed, and then 
The rising sun to see, 

8ulky and grim we rose again, 

Sulky and grim rose he.’ 

They were exhibiting not long since in Boston, (as we gather from a friend in 
fhat ’cute city,) a nondescript animal which was called 4 The Pulican ,* and which 
was especially remarkable for having no hair on its body. It turned out to be a bear 
that was regularly shaved with soap and razor every morning! Several attempts 
were made by learned naturalists in the 4 Modem Athens’ to classify his genus ; but 
just as a ? report* was about to appear, the hoax was discovered. The 4 Pulican* was 
speedily absent, and several consecutive hats were claimed by the doubters, who had 
laid wagers with the credulous touching the real character of 4 the show.’ That rare 
animal should be exhibited in the same cage with the western *Prock ,* which the 
reader will remember had two short legs on one side of his body and two long ones on 

* Speaking of the St. Charles, let us say a word of a gentleman who, as one of its important 
adjuncts, if among its prominent attractions. Mr. Barnes, an educated man. and formerly a 
merchant of high standing in Boston, adds to a manner cordial and courteous a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the responsible duties confided to his charge, and a disposition to oblige all who may 
require his kind offices. He is a treasure to the establishment 
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the other. He always grazed on the sides of mountains; and the mode of captur¬ 
ing him was to head him, turn him round, with his short legB down-hill, when he 
at once began to roll over, and was soon secured! . . . Speaking of animals: 
who thinks that they * lack discourse of reason?’ Not we. What is it th&t causes 
cattle — when they come suddenly near a spot .where any of their ‘kine* has been 
slaughtered, and they 4 smell blood’ — what is it that causes them to lift up their voices 
in hideous concert, as it were a death-wail, and totally unlike any other sound they 
make ? It is a lament, an animal exclamation of surprise and horror. We would 
wager several successive hats that our impression is the right one; although we do not 
claim to be more of an animal than many of our readers. .* . . We were showing 
to a matter-of-fact friend the other evening the beautiful medal designed and cast by 
Mr. C. C. Wright for the Art-Union; and after examining it a moment, he said, 
* That’s a good deal more ’n a cent , aint it ?' It was the value of the thing, as appa¬ 
rent coin, that struck him, and not its great artistical excellence. . . . The follow¬ 
ing comes to us from our friend Mr. John Brougham, the popular comedian, whose 
admirable comedy of * Romance and Reality' as we write is nightly convulsing 
crowded audiences at the 4 Broadway Theatre.’ We should like some tasteful person, 
conversant with similar felicities, to show its a more characteristic and beautiful simile 
than that in the closing stanza. H. C. Watson, Esq. has set the song to admirable 
music, and taken out a copyright of * that same :* 

CRUEL KITTY. 


AN IRlbH BAJ.LAD, BY JOHN BROUGHAM, VSQ. 


Ora, raurther, murther, Kitty dear, 

I'm a-wastin' all away; 

By raison of your cruelty 
My brains is gone asthray ; 

They tell me sun-light has the strength 
For to make the sinses fly, 

So my poor head was emptied 
By the bright beam of your eye. 

Ora ! what's the use in life at all, 

Since you have sarved me so ? 

I have no heart for to work or play, 

Lie down, stand up, or go ; 

Just like a young tree breathed upon 
By a warm but a blighting air, 

Your smile has stole all hope away, 
And left me to despair. 


Ora! would strifle fairy change me 
To a purfy bird or flower. 

That my Kitty’s hands might tend on me 
Ev’ry day and ev’ry hour; 

For her dear eyes to look on me 
I'd be some lifeless thing, 

More gladly than, away from them, 

For to be a mighty king. 

And when you die, I’d like to be 
Transformed into a stone, 

With outside smooth and shining, 

But with heart cowld as your own; 
That I might stand and guard your grave 
When calmly there you rest, 

And bear my darling Kitty’s name 
Engraved upon my breast. 


4 Not acceptable,’ the paper ou * The Laics of Nature , rightly Regarded .’ We 
see the drift of the writer, aud detect his latent aim. But his very subject, one 
would think, should have struck the doubter dumb; for can we admit that the 
Almighty regards and preserves the natural order and symmetry of the creation; 
that He hath formed this immense system of being, and secured its continuance and 
welfare by certain laws, necessary to the happiness of his creatures, and not also 
conclude that He hath likewise established such motives and laws of action as may 
determine man to prosecute the same end ? It were an imputation on the wisdom of 
the Deity to conceive his doing the one and omitting the other. ... We perceive 
that the 1 Testimonial in favor of the Graffenberg Family Pilf from these pages, iS 
going the rounds of the English press. Douglas Jerrold has it in his * Newspaper/ 
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with a new caption. We commend to him the following, from the same 4 relieved 
sufferer :* 

• My Deer Sub : Phinding it nessesary, for the kontinued helth of my phamily, to remane 
taking the Graffenburgh Phamily Pil, as awl my children is affected wif a varietty of desseses, 
and as I deam it a positive dooty to akquant the readurs of your invaluabel Gernul of the ex¬ 
traordinary wurkings of this magnanimous medsin. My wife had the primitive consumshion 
in an orful wa, and I korled on Dr. Sextant, won of the Importers from Germenny, and I got 
arf a box ; gave her won every our for three weaks, rendering her hopeful for the present 8he 
quikly rekovered herselph, and is now, thanks to Dr. Sextant, konvalessent. My next dorter 
had a repudiated sore finger, wif a smorl wurt at the end. She tnched the wurt with some 
Grean mounting ointment, and took eighteen pils before her Dinner, which vomited incessant: 
the wurt went of, and she is now a Living model, and goes into the 1st Sosiety in konsequence. 

‘ The next kase is my Grandmuther by my Farther’s side. She had the palpetashun of the 
indolent organ of hydrefobia, which pulled her down arf a feet 8he took two Boxes and one 
valise full of Pils, and a pound of ointment and a quarter of a pound of Butter, and is now 
entirely rcleeved of the impediment and want of dyet and is one hundred years old next 
Kriemas, which she orlways expekts to reach every annyversary. I 'll give yew my remane- 
ing phamily sicknesses and there kures in my next lettur; thankin' yew four yewr frenship 
and for the prinsipal and interest taken in this glorious korse of the clensing of mankind by 
this selebrated Germun Fishision, Dr. Graffenberq.’ 


• Where is the Mind in Sleep V involves many considerations upon which our cor¬ 
respondent has not touched. * All that we know is, nothing can be known’ with 
certainty in relation to the matter. We ‘spend our strength for naught’ in pursuing 
the investigation. Is that mysterious power by which the nerves convey sensation, 
and make their impulses obeyed, identical with the galvanic fluid? Are the galvanic 
and electric fluids the same? — and do the lungs elaborate for us from the light of 
heaven the pabqlum of the brain—the material essence or essential matter of genius? 
Who shall make answer? . . . What is there that is like the true Yellowplush 
style of the inimitable Thackeray? It is not the spelling, although that is entirely 
unique ; the grotesque dress, as original as the character it clothes ; it is the observant 
eye and the artistic skill of the writer, whose felicitous pictures are as vivid as if 
painted directly to the eye. Yellowplush, or what is quite the same thing, 4 Jeames,* 
(the retired flunkey, 1 livin’ remoke from the whirld, hoccupied with the ’umble dootiee 
of his profeshun, wich mearely consists of droring hale and beer for the gence who 
frequent his ’otel,’ the * Wheel of Fortune,) * Jeames/ we say, is in the field again, 
fighting manfully with his pen against 4 The Persecution of British Footmen m 
Paris,* which he condemns in terms of indignant eloquence: 

‘ I shoodnt have wrote at all, (he says,) at this present juncter, but for sugmstances which 
affect a noble and galliant body of menn, of which I once was a hornmint; I moan of the noble 
perfesshn of Henglish footmen and livry suvvants, which has been crooly puseicuted by the 
nroashus Paris mob. I love my hold companions in harms, and none is more welcome, when 
they ave money, than they at the Wheel of Fortune Otel. I call the atenshn of Europ, in the 
most Solomon and unpressive manner, to the hinjaries infligted upon my brutherin. Many of 
them have been oblceged to boalt without receiving their wagis; many of them is egsiles on 
our shaws : an infewriate Parishn mob has tawn off their shoaldernots, laft at their wenera- 
ble liveries and buttons, as they laff at heverythink sacred; and 1 look upon those pore men 
as nayther mor nor less than marters, and pitty and admire em with hall my art. I hoffer to 
those sacrid rephuGs (to such, in coarse, as can pay their shott.) an esylum under the awspiti- 
bie roof of Jeames Plush, of the Wheel of Fortune. Some has already come here ; two of 
em occupize our front garrits; in the back Hattix there is room for six mor. Come, brave 
and dontless Hemmigrants ! Come children of Kilammaty for eight-and-six a week; an old 
member of the Cor hollers you bed and bord l' 

Mr. * Jeames’ here proceeds to give a 4 narratif of the ixcapes and dangera’ of one 
of the 4> Cor,’ to listen to which himself and his 4 Mary Hann’ had been 4 kep up in 
the bur to many a midnike ’our.* We should like tor see the man or woman who 
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could help laughing at the Yellowplush style of writing French, as developed in the 
ensuing extract. It must be some one who thinks it a sin to laugh: 

* One of our borders, and a near relatif by the Grandmother’s side, of my wife’s family (though 
I despise buth, and don't bragg like some foax of my ginteal kinexious) is a man wenerated in 
the whole profeshn, and lookt up as one of the fust Vips in Europe. In this country, (and from 
his likeness when in his Vig to our rewered prelicks of the bentch of bishops) he was called 
Cantyberry — his reel name bein^ Thomas. You never sor a finer sight than Cantyberry on 
a levy day, a seated on his goold-fnnged Ammer-cloth ; a nozcgy in his busm ; his little crisp 
vig curling quite noble over his jolly red phase; his At laced hallover like a Hadmiral; the 
white ribbings in his ands, the pransing bay osses before him ; and behind, his state carridge ; 
with Marquiz and Marchiness of Jonquil inside, and the gallant footmen in yalla livery cling¬ 
ing on at the back! ‘Hooray!' the boys used to cry hout, only to see Cantyberry arrive. 
Every person of the extableshment called him 4 Sir,’ his Master <& Missis inklewdid. He never 
went into the Btayble, ixep to smoke a segar; and when the state-carridge was hordered (me 
and the Jonquils live close together, the W. of F. being sitiwated in a ginteal Court leading hout 
of the street,} he sat in my front parlor, in full phig reading the newspaper like a Lord, until 
such time as nis body-suvn't called him, and said Lord and Lady Jonquil was ready to sit be¬ 
hind him. Then he went. Not a minnit sooner: not a minnit latter ; and being elped hup to the 
box by 3 men, he took the ribbings, and drove his employers to the ressadencies of the nobillaty, 
or the paliis of the Sovring. 

‘Times is now, R (ah !) how much changed with Cantyberry ! Last yer, being bribed by 
Sir Thomas and Lady Kicklkbury, but chiefly, I fear, because this old gent, being intimat with 
Butlers, had equired a tayste for Bergamy, and Clarick, and other French winds, he quitted 
Lord and Lady Jonquil’s box for that of the Kicklebury famly, residing Rue Rivuly . at Parris. 
He was rispected there—that Cantyberry is wherehever he goes ; the King, the Hex-Kings 
coachmen, weremear moughs compared to him; and when he eard the Kings osses were sold 
the other day at 50 frongs apease, he says they was deer at the money. 

‘Well, on the 24th of Febbywerry, being so ableegin as to drive SirT. and Lady Kicklebury 
to dinner with the Marker d’Epinard, in the Fobug Sang Jermang. Cantyberry, who had been 
sittn all day reading Gallynanny , and playing at cribbidge at a Marshong de Vang, and knwns- 
quinly was quite hignorantof the ewents in progrice, found hisself all of a Budding serowndid 
by a set of rewd fellers with pikes and guns.nollerun and bellerin ‘ Veerly liberty,’ *Amort Lewy- 
Philip,' etc. • Git out of the way there,’ says Cantyberry, from his box. a vipping his osses. 

‘ The Puple, as the French people call theirselves, came round the carridge, rawring out ‘ Ah 
Bah V Ariniograi !’ 

• Lady Kicklebury looked hout. Her Par was in the Cheese Mongering (olesale) way : and 
she never was called an aristograt afor. 4 Your mistaken, my good people,’ says she; ‘Jr Stcee 
Onglast . Wee . boco, Lady Kicklebyry, it vay diner aver Munseer d’Eppynar and so she went 
a jabbring on; but I’m blest if the Puple would let her pass that way. They said there was a 
barrygade in the street, and turning round the Eds of Cantybehry’s osses, told him to drive 
down the next street. He didn’t understand, but was reddy to drop hotf his perch at the hin- 
dignaty hotfered the British Vip. 

‘ Now they had scare drove down the next street at a tarin gallop, (for when asrgrywated, 
Cantyberry drives like madd, to be sure,) when lowinbyold, they come on some more Puple, 
more pikes, more guns, the pavement hup, and a Buss spilt on the ground, so that it was impaw- 
aable to pass. 

* ‘Git out of the carridge,’ rors the Puple, and a feller in a cock at (of the Pollypicnie School, 
Cantyberry says, though what that is he doant No,) comes up to the door, while hothers old 
the osses, and says, Miladi il faut dee cendree which means, you must git out. 

‘ • Mir ay ne vu gas, Moi Lady Kicklebyry,’ cries out my Lady, waggling her phethers and di¬ 
minds, and screamin like a Macaw. 

‘ ‘ 111 le fo pourtong ,’ says the Pollypicnie scholard: very polite, though he was ready to bust 
with laffin hisself. * We must make a barrygade of the carridge. The cavilry is at one bend 
of the street, the hartillary at the other; there ’ll be a fight presently, and out you must git’ 

Lady Kicklebury set up a screaming louder than hever. and I warrant she hopped out pretty 
quick this time, and the hofliser. giving her his harm, led her into a kimmis shop, und giv her a 
glass of sally valattaly. 

‘ Mean wild Cantyberry sat puffin like a errampus on his box. his face as red as Cielingwhacks. 
His osses had been led out before ’is hi’s, his footmen— Frenrh minials, unwuthy of a livry — 
had fratynized with the mob. and Thomas Cantyberry sat aloan. 

• ‘Descenda monggroe cries the mob ; (which intupprited is, 4 Come down, old fat un;) 4 come 
off* your box. we’re re goin to upset the carridge.’ 

4 4 Never ’ says Thomas, for which he knew the French; and dubbling his phist, he igsclaimed, 

4 Jammy Dammy /’ He cut the fust man who sprang hon the box, hover the fase and i’s; he de¬ 
livered on the nex feller’s nob. But what was Thomas Cantyberry jurainst a people in harms ? 
They pulled that brave old man oft’ his perch. They upset his carridge —his carridge beside a 
buss. When he comes to this pint of his narratif, Thomas always busts into tears and calls for 
a fresh glas. 

4 He is to be herd of at my bar : and being disingaged hofFers hisself to the Nobillaty for the 
cnsliuing seasn. His turns is ninety lbs per hannum. the purchesine of the hannimals and the 
corn, an elper for each two osses: ony to drive the lord and lady of the family, no drivin at night 
excep to Ofishl parties, and two vigs drest a day during the seasn. He objex to the country, 
and won't go abrod no more. In a country (sezee) where 1 was ableeged to whonder abowt 
disguised out of livery, amongst a Puple who pulled my vig off before my face, Thomas will 
never mount box agin. 

4 And I eplaud him. And as long as he has enough to pay his skaw, my house is a home for this 
galliant Hegsile.’ 
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There would seem to have been a ‘ retort discourteous* arising from this Parisian ta¬ 
booing of English footmen; for in his next letter Mr. Jeames says: ‘ Sins last weak 
the Deaming of Revalution has been waiving his flamming sord over France, has drove 
many more of our unfortnit feller suvnts to hemigrat to the land of their Buth. The 
aggrywation of the Boddy of Gentlemen at Livry agenst the Forriner I am sorry to say 
is intence. Meatings of my bruthring have took place at many of their Houses of 
Call in this town. Some gence who use our back parlor had an Ecembly there the 
other night, called the Haggrygit British Plush Protection Society, which, in my ca- 
pasty of Lanlord and Xmember of the Boddy, I was called upon to attend. Every- 
think was conducted on ordly redymoney prinsaples, and the liquor paid for as soon as 
called for, and drunk as soon paid. But the feelings of irratation against Foring Sev- 
vants, as igsibbited by our Domestic projuice was, I grieve to say, very bitter.* And Mr. 
Jeames proceeds to give us an instance of one of the effects of this feeling: , 

4 Lord Ycount Guttlebury’s is a case which still mor comes hoam to our busms and our 
bisniss. and has made no small sensatiun in the Plush and in the fashionable wuld. The splen¬ 
dor of his Lodship’s entytainments is well known. That pood and uprike nobleman only lived 
for wittles. And who would be ard on him I Why should we ? Nay ter has implanted in our 
busum tastis of a thousand deferent kinds. Some men have a pashn for fox-untin. some like 
listening to dybatts in Parlymink and settn on railrode committies; Borne like Politticle Acono- 
my. I ’ve waited behind a chair and heard foax talk about Jollagy, Straty and red sanstone 
until I’ve nearly dropt aslcap myself while standing a Santynel on jcwty. What then ? Give 
every mann his taste, I say, and my Lord Guttlebuby’s was his dinner. 

4 He had a French Hartist at the head of his Quizeen, of coarse ; that sellabrated mann, 
Munacer Supreme. Munseer Sooflay persided hover the cumfeckshnary; and under Su- 
praym were three young aidyeongs : a Frenchman, a Bulgian and a young feller from the city, 
who manidgcd th« tertle and wenson department 

4 He was a clever young mann. He has hoin been to take a glnss at the W. of F.: and when¬ 
ever he came with a cassyrowl of clear tertle. or an ash wenison dish for my Mary IIa.nn. he 
was, I 'm sure, always welcome. But John Baster was henvious and hambishes. He jined 
the qwtcry which has been rose against foring suvnts by some of our bruthring. and he thought 
to git ridd of Supraym and the other contynentials, and espired to be Chief Guvnor of my 
lord’s kitching. 

4 Forgitting every scntamcnt but haytred of the forryner, this envius raskle ingaged the 
kitching-boys and female elpers (who, bein a hansum young mann, looked on him with a 
kindly i.) in a fowl conspirracy against the Frenchmen. He introjuiced kynng pepper into the 
pattys, garlick into the Blemongys, and sent up the souffly flavored with ingyans. He pyeoned 
my lord’s chocolate with shalott, he put Tarrygin vinegar into the Hices.’ There never was 
such a conwulsion, or so horrid an igspreshn of hagny in n man’s, has (I’m told by my exlent 
friend the Majordomy,) my lord’s fase ashuined when he tasted black pepper in the clear soup. 

4 The axdence occurred day after day. It was one day when n R-1 P — ss — n — dee was 

dining with his Loddship ; another when 6 egsiled sovrings took their mutton (when he did n’t 
so much mind ;) a 3d, when he wished to dine more igspecially better than on any other, be¬ 
cause the doctor had told him to be careful, and he was dining by himself: this last day drove 
him madd. He sent for Suprame, addresst that gentilman in languidge which he could n’t 
brook, (for he was a Major of the Nashnal Guard of his Betallian, and Commander of the Legend 
qf Honor,) and Suprame rasined on the spott; which the French and the Bulgian did it too. 

‘ 8oufflay and the cumfectioners Immigrated the nex day ; and the house-steward, who has 
a heasy master, for Lord G. is old, fibble, and seventy years of hage, and whose lady has an 
uncommon good apinion of Master Baster, recommended him to the place, or at least to have 
the Purvisional Guvment of ray lord's Quizeen. 

4 It was n’t badd. Baster has tallints of no mien border. You couldn’t egsactly find folt 
with his souperintendiance. But a mere good dinner is fur from enough to your true nmature. 
A dellixy, a something, a jenny*qvau>, constatutes the diflrants between talint and Genus ; and 
my lord soughered under it. He grew melumcolly and silent; he dined, it ’e trew, taysting 
all the ontrays as usual; but he never made any remarx about em. for good or for bad. Young 
Baster, at the Igth of his Hambishn, tor his Air with rage as his dinners came down 1 by 1, 
and nothing was said about 'em —nothing. 

4 Lord Guttlf.bury was breaking his Art ! He didn't know how fond he was of Supraym 
till he lost him — how nessasurry that mann was to his insistence. He sett his confidenshle 
Valick to find out where Supraym had retreated; and finding he wns gone to Gascony, of 
which he is a naytif, last weak, without sayjng a word to his frends. with only Sangsew. his 
valet, and the hying ketching fourgong—without which he never travels — my lord went to 
France and put himself again under Supraym. The scan between ’em, I’m told, was very 
affecting. My lord has taken a Shatto near Supraym’s house, who comes to dress the dinner, 
of which the noble Ycount partakes aloan. 

4 The town-house is shet up, and everybody has ad orders to quit; all the footmen ; all the 
quizeen, in coarse including Baster ; and this is all he has gained by his insidgus haytrid of 
forraners and by hi* foolish hambishn. 
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4 No, my friends,’ l concluded ; 4 if gentlemen choose to have foreign suvnts, it's not for us 
to intafear, and there must be a free travd in flunkies as in every other kimodaty of the world.’ 

4 1 trust that my little remarks pazytied some of the discontented sperrits presnt; and can 
at least wouch for the fact that every tuann shook Ands ; every man paid his Skoar.’ 

The article entitled ‘ JEsthetics of the Table' in our last number, seems to have 
hit the public and private taste ‘ to a T.’ It is commended of all men for its liveliness, 
spirit, and the evidences of a full mind which it every where presents.* Let ns hope 
too that the paper will not be without its use in preventing gourmands (not gourmets) 
from quaffing suffocation and stowing in apoplexy at every meal, instead of partaking 
and enjoying their repasts like Christians and gentlemen. What waste, what guzzling, 
may not be seen among the uuinitated, in what they foolishly deem the ‘ enjoyment* 
of wine! Whereas, a little attention to the teachings of our correspondent would 
cause them to exclaim, with one who knew how to use without abusing the blessings 
of divine Providence: 

4 All the senses it rejoices, 

Gives the heart a nobler fire. 

To the hope a heavenlier balsam, 

To the life a new desire.’ 

* Would that I had the neck of a crane,’ exclaimed a kindred bon-esprit, ‘ that I 
might taste this precious liquid in its whole descent !* for 

‘When I feel it gurgling, murmuring 

. Down my throat and my oesophagus, 

Something, and 1 know not what, 

Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus; 

• Something easy of digestion. 

But by no means of description !’ 

Our readers will have been enabled — partly enabled only, we admit — to appreciate 
the justice of the tribute paid by ‘ Carl Benson’ to our accomplished friend and es¬ 
teemed contributor, John Waters. In the knowledge and practice of the esthetics 
of the table he has few equals and no superior. This has been inferred even, by 
many readers and correspondents, here and elsewhere, who have derived their impres¬ 
sions alone from the chaste essays of Mr. Waters in these pages, in which incidental 
passages have involved remarks upon the general theme of the article in our last 
number. . . . Mr. Edwin Forrest, the distinguished American Tragedian — who, 
both as an actor and as a gentleman, has alike in his public and private capacity re-» 
fleeted honor upon the American stage and the dramatic profession in this country — if) 
performing a series of farewell engagements in the different cities where ho has for 
so many years been a favorite. At the American Theatre, New-Orlcans, he was called 
before the curtain at the close of his engagement, amidst applause so enthusiastic that 
it fairly rocked the vast edifice, when he delivered the following brief, tasteful and 


* Apropos of this : the i ycv>-Jersey Herald of Freedom a well-conducted journal, remarks ; 

4 The Knickerbocker for April is enriched by a savoury treatise on Table .Esthetics, running 
through twenty-seven pages of learned commentary and profound disquisition on this art of all 
arts — the art by which we live. As half the miseries ot life spring from the crudities of the 
kitchen the writer deserves an ovation for his labor of love. Alimentary civilization is very 
low among us. Most of our people pay more attention to the daily food of their cattle than their 
own. Hence there is no country under the sun that groans so much under the torments of its 
indigestions. A daily diet of tasteless fish, flesh and lowl, and crude, half-raw vegetables, has 
soured the whole American temper: for unless the stomach, every man’s master, be kept in 
good humor, every part of the vitnkmachincry is deranged. Good cooks are therefore the best 
of benefactors; and public provision should be made, seminaries if need be established, for 
training them for the profession, which ought to be raised to the dignity of a liberal art. Let 
the education committees look to it. It were a far more philosophical exercise of humanity to 
enable 'the foolish fat scullions’ of this gluttonous generation to compound good wholesome soup, 
and to give to the universal potato salt, savor, and digestibility, than to perplex them by mathe* 
matics or superfluous delicacies of orthography.’ 
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evidently unpremeditated address. It is one of the most felicitous things of the kind 
we have ever encountered: 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen : The little bell, which, a short time since, sounded for the fall of 
the curtain, rung, also, the knell of my professional existence in your city. I am now no longer 
an actor among you, and I am come, with a few brief but sincere words, to thank you; to thank 
you for the kindness shown me, almost a quarter of a century since, when, as a nameless boy, I 
first presented myself, a candidate for your favor ; to thank you for the cheering applause with 
which you have ever since hailed my exertions ; and to thank you for this last crowning token 
of your approbation, this brilliant assemblage, convened to do me honor, and to grace my final 
exit from your stage. 

‘I wish to withdruw from the laborious toils of the profession, while yet in the possession of 
an unimpaired constitution; before age has debilitated or time has shaken my faculties; for, 
I would not, like the worn veteran, ‘ lag superfluous on the stage.’ Beside, I wish to engage in 
another pursuit; one more congenial to my present taste; a pursuit which has been rightly 
characterized by Washington as the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble em¬ 
ployment of man — the cultivation of the soil. 

‘ And now comes one of the most trying moments of my chequered life; a moment, in which 
one little word will be spoken, which will sever forever the link which, through so many years 
has bound me to your service ; a word which has been spoken, and which, alas ! must be often 
spoken in this sad, bright world, but never in the life of him who now addresses you. with more 
regretful, heart-felt emotion, than 1 now say — Farewell!’ 


* It is sickening,’says a modem writer, * nay, it is maddening, to think for a moment 
of the things that are occasionally eaten, or served up to be eaten, in this enmiverous, her¬ 
bivorous, frugivorous and omnivorous world, by the few who have the luck, or the ill luck, 
(as the case maybe,) to be born under an eating star.’ We wonder if this clever essayist 
ever ate a ‘ biftek de mouton’ (or‘ biftek de cheval,’ as the case may be,) at an American- 
French restaurant? — the most amphibious of all amphibious things that ever offended 
palate. This is the way they represent a good old-fashioned beefsteak, that unctuous 
nourishing ‘ beverage,’ as a friend of ours terms it: ‘The meat is disjointed uncomfortably, 
grotesquely shaped, and deplorably lean. They have no idea of the outline even of a 
genuine steak. They cut a gibbous lump from any inferior fleshy part, give it a blow 
with the chopper, and entitle it a ‘ biftic.’ It contracts its bulk on being placed on a 
frying-pan or gridiron, by many a shifting, twisting movement, till its surface is in¬ 
dented, and full of little cavities, into which the infatuated cook pours oil, or butter 
melted into an oil, and a spoonful or two of shredded parsley; and this * horror’ is served 
away hot, selon les regies , tough as a pelican’s leg, greasy as a tallow-tub, sans fat, 
sans gravy, or Harvey-sauce, sans horse-radish, sans shalott or oystere, or any of those 
relishing adjuncts which on other tables requite the teeth for occasional extra labor, 
and the outlay of a shilling on the pound of beef-steak.’ . . . Ladies whose liege 
lords are tarrying in the city during their absence in the country in the coming summer 
months, will experience some alleviation by reading the following: 

? My Dear Wife : In silence and alone, (boys, do n’t make such a racket there, if you please, 
while I’m writing!) in the stillness of my quiet chamber, (Ha! ha! oho! good! — what’a 
that?) I sit down to write a few lines to you. (You know how to dress salad — you do!) 
Although I feel the pang of separation (fill up ! fill up ! — so ; thank you ;) from your dear self 
at this moment, yet it is a pleasing reflection to know (What's the state of the game now ?) 
that a few short days will enable me to be again with you, (a segar, Joe,) and once more press 
your gentle hand in mine. (Oh ! I can’t take a hand now.) Again I shall leave this city, tire¬ 
some indeed during your absence, We won’t go home till morning!’—oh ! keep still, will 
you?) and every hour of the interval will be counted (capital story, that, Billy !) with anxious 
solicitude by me. As I sit here alone, in the stillness of the night, (‘Come, give us a song !’ 

* I can’t, ’pon my word !’—* oh, do !’) secluded by myself, my mind is filled with tender recol¬ 
lections, and a lowness of spirits comes over me (‘Gaily still the moments roll!’) which I 
endeavor (‘While I quaff the flowing bowl,’) in vain (‘Care can never reach the soul!’) to 
shake (* Who deeply drinks of wine !) off. I now lay down my pen, (* Bravo! bravo !’) for 
fatigue (one moment, boys,) overpowers me. Adieu, my dear wife, (in a minute; duty before 
pleasure;) and believe me (I’m with you now, boys!) your affectionate husband,-. ’ 
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Messrs. Bangs, Richards and Platt, at their spacious sales-room, Number 204 
Broadway, will commence on Tuesday, the twenty-third of May, a Special Trade-Sale 
of English and American Books, a new and fresh stock, together with stereotype- 
plates of many valuable and popular works; the whole to be sold without reserve, 
and in the order of the catalogue. No trade-sales in the city are more extensive and 
various than those of Messrs. Bangs, Richards and Platt. Their last great sale 
was crowded from the beginning to the close, and the amount sold of books, stationery, 
stereotype-plates, etc., was altogether unprecedented. . . . ‘ Do you call this a ten¬ 
pin alley?’ said a decidedly ‘ swizzled’ customer the other day, holding up his ball, and 
pausing before he commenced to roll. * Well, we do, 1 answered the proprietor. * Then,* 
said the other, ‘ I should like very much to know what the d—*1 you ’vo got twenty 
pins on this one that I’m on, and two boys to set ’em up, for ! Gi* us *nother alley !* 
His request was complied with, but he still saw double. . . . Do you affect those 
people, reader, who, as Sir Thomas Overbury has it, always * Carry a cloud in their 
face, never fair w eather;’ who seem always dying with misanthropy ; whose 

4 Dark thought*, like spot* upon the *un, revolve 
In troop* for dny* together round the aoul, 

Disfiguring and dimming?' 

Give us rather people of a sanguine temperament, who may perhaps be subject to 
temporary doubt and gloom ; but whose sky soon clears ; and though one bright star 
may shoot and fall, hope soon creates a whole constellation. . . . ‘Yankeedom’ 
has some good things in it, and perhaps it will appear. It does n’t exaggerate the 
ubiquity of its subject at all. We believe the Yankees have settled and squatted in 
every place in the known world except Symmeb’ Hole. Does ‘ M.* remember our 
Tinnecum friend’s account of the English landing on a guano-island, taking possession 
of it in the name of the Queen, when on going over it, they found a Yankee swap¬ 
ping a jacket with a native, while he administered a temperance-pledge to him, and 
at the same time half a dozen of the like species were digging into a guano-bank 
and fast filling a small Bangor craft that was rocking in a little sheltered and secluded 
bay? . . . Young ladies who have scheming mothers are rather dangerous cus¬ 
tomers, according to a humorous author, whom we fiud quoted as follows in one of 
our old note-books: * Julia and I sang ‘ When thy Bosom heaves a Sigh,’ and songs 
of that sort, with impunity ; but when it came to ‘ Together let us range the Fields,* 
where the high contracting parties talk about ‘ tinkling rills’ and ‘ rosy beds,’ the old 
lady, who had hitherto sat in seeming carelessness on the sofa, hemming a kerchief, 
requested to speak with me in the back-room; and after shutting the door, asked me 
my intentions! My heart was in my mouth, and of consequence in my own keeping; 
but taken thus suddenly a-back, I stammeringly committed myself to the matrimo¬ 
nial trap!’ . . . The initial paper of the present number, * Remedial Law in New - 
York, 1 will arrest and repay attention. We trust that hereafter, in this State at least, 
many things which have been ‘ in the nature of law’ but not in the ‘ law of nature’ 
will be done away with. The first impulse given in this matter, it is Conceded, was 
through this Magazine. The articles upon ‘ Law Reform,* ‘ Delays of the Courts,* 
‘ Legal Nomenclature and Solecism,’ in the Knickerbocker, some of which elicited 
able replies from eminent sources, containing the best defence which could be made 
of the unreformed state of things, awakened general attention to the crying evils 
complained of, and now in progress of correction. . . . The ( Lines by a Son of 
St. Crispin * are well enough vereified; but the play upon 1 sole* and * understanding* 
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is as old as the seven hills. The best thing of the sort we ever saw was a fragment 
entitled, if we remember rightly, ‘ Reflections of a Tailor .’ It ran something in this 
way: 

* Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet moss, 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 

And hold communion with the things about me. 

Ah me ! how lovely is the golden braid 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe : 

The twin-leaves, quivering on their silken threads 
Do make a music like the rustling satin 
As the light breezes smooth their downy lap. 

Ha ! what is this that rises to my touch 
So like a cushion ? Can it be a cabbage ? 

It is, it is, the deeply-injured flower, 

Which boys do flout with ; but yet I love thee, 

Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout; 

Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 
As these thy puny brethren ; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of the spicy air ; 

But now thou seemest like a bankrupt beau 
Stript of his gaudy hues and essences, 

And growing portly in his sober clothes. 

‘ Is that a swan that rides upon the watert 
Oh no ! it is that other gentle bird 
Which is the patron of our noble calling. 

. I well remember, in my boyhood’s time. 

When these young hands first closed upon a goose : 

I have a scar upon my thimble-finger 
Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 

My father was a tailor, and his father, 

And my great grandsire : all of them were tailors. 

They baa an ancient goose; it was an heir-loom 
From some remoter tailor of our race. 

I am not certain, but I think’t was he 
Who through misfortune was unfortunate. 

No matter ; ’t is a joy to straighten out 
One’s limbs, and leap elastic from the counter, 

Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears, 

And all the needles that do wound the spirit.’ 

All things must have an end. Even so contemptible and unimportant a thing as 
a Bologna sausage has two ; but it seems to us that ‘A Tale of Ireland ’ will never 
be concluded. We have received three packages of the manuscript, but it appeare 
that 1 the end thereof is not yet’ It can’t go in the Knickerbocker, let us say at 
once, to prevent misapprehension. . . . Hearing the little people to-night, through 
an open door from the sanctum into their sleeping apartment, repeating, as is their 
nightly wont, the Lord’s Prayer, Montgomery’s beautiful commentary upon it came 
suddenly to mind: * How many millions and millions of times has that prayer been 
offered by Christians of all denominations! So wide indeed is the sound thereof gone 
forth, that daily, and without intermission, from the ends of the earth, and afar upon 
the sea, it is ascending to Heaven like incense and a pure offering. Nor needs it the 
gift of prophecy to foretell, that ‘ though heaven and earth shall pass away,’ these 
words of our blessed Lord * shall not pass away’ till every petition has been answered; 
till the kingdom of God shall come, and His ‘ will be done on cartb, as it is done in 
Heaven.’ 9 . . . We could n’t find time to visit ‘ M. D. Z.,’ to hear the poem read, 
‘ preparatory to its admission into the Knickerbocker.’ Aside from the fact that the 
writer lives quite too far in the ‘ out-squirts’ of the metropolis, as Mre. Partington 
would say, to make the visit convenient, we profess to be able to read ourselves, and 
require no contributor to perform that service for us. We are always inclined to 
doubt the character of articles which correspondents want to read to us. Can’t we 
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‘ peruse ?* . . . Can you tell us who conceived the following comparisons ? They 
are good, 1 any how 

4 Imagination if the air of mind; 

Judgment ita earth, and memory ita sea; 

Passion its fire.’ 

* Well, Mr. Jackson,* said a minister, walking homeward after service with an 
industrious laborer, who was a constant attendant; * well, Mr. Jackson, Sunday must 
be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so hard all the week. And you make a 
good use of the day, for you are always to be seen at church.* * Ay, Sir,* replied 
Jackson, ‘ it is indeed a blessed day. I works hard enough all the week, and then I 
comes to church o* Sundays, and sets me down, and lays my legs up, and thinks o’ 
nothing !* The minister replied, 1 Good morning, Mr. Jackson,* and did straightway 
take his leave of that frank-spoken person. . . . Here is a quaint old housewifely 
cure for a swelling, which seems to us likely to prove efficacious, if not a specific: 
* Give the party to drink of the herb mouse-ear, steeped in ale or beer; and look 
when you see a swine rub himself, and there upon the same place rub a slick stone, 
and then with it slick all the swelling, and it will cure it !* ... < Philologist* is 
informed that the * gimlet-eye’ was probably invented by the ancient augurs, for the 
purpose of enabling them to pierce into futurity. For farther information he is re¬ 
ferred to Voltaire’s Diet. Philosophiquc, Tome IX. -* Historicus’ is right: 

Washington was bom before 1800. The old continental song says, (and we are in¬ 
debted to these ancient lyrics for much valuable information,) 

4 On the nineteenth of October, 

In the year of 4 Eighty-One/ 

Cornwallis he surrendered 
To Gineral Washington : 

Oh ! the bomb-shells they did fly, boys, 

And cannon loud did roar; 

Count De Grasse is in harbor, 

And Washington on shore/ 

That is a singular bird they call ‘ The Adjutant ’ in India. He performs the du¬ 
ties of a scavenger, devouring offal and punishing the whole family of snakes. He 
is a huge, grave, long-beaked fellow, with an air rather ( Dominie SAMrsoN’-ish than 
military. Some of the English soldiers used to play sad tricks with him. He would 
gobble up large bones of beef, or a four-pound loaf; and when he had finished his 
huge meal, he would mount the highest pinnacle he could find, and stand on one leg 
like a mutilated statue, While it digested. The soldiers used to cleanse out shank- 
bones of mutton, stuff them with gunpowder, connected with a slow-match, then 
throw them to * The Adjutant,* who swallowed them greedily; but while chuckling 
over his savory morsel, it would explode and blow him to atoms! Another trick upon 
the birds was to tie two legs of mutton together by a strong cord, leaving an interval 
of three or (our yards, and then toss the rich repast among them, which soon found 
their way into the stomachs of two of the most active. As long as they kept toge¬ 
ther, it was all very well; but as soon as the cord tightened both became alarmed and 
took wing, mutually astonished at the phenomena, no doubt. A laughable tugging 
match then ensued in the air, each ‘ Adjutant’ striving to mount higher than the other, 
till at last they attained a great elevation. When at length the weaker bird was 
forced to disgorge his mutton, a new power came into play — the force of gravity; 
and the pendulum leg of mutton, after some ridiculous oscillations, brought the con- 
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queror down to the earth a great deal faster than he wished! We *laughed con* 
sumedly’ when we first read this, many years ago. . . . What great feelingB, 
especially in the spring-time, bom of Association and the Past, come up in column to 
fore e the heart: 

4 Who can mistake such thoughts ? 

They seize upon the mind; arrest, and search, 

And shake it; bow the tall soul as by a wind; 

Rush over it like rivers over reeds, 

Which quaver in the current; turn as cold, 

And pale, and voiceless.' 

Surely such thoughts are reminiscences of a preexistent state, or echoes from the spirit- 
world ! . . . The following incident happened among the islands of the Casco Bay, 
where their municipal proceedings (and much else) are sui generis. Shortly be¬ 
fore the annual town-meeting to vote for governor, representatives to the legislature, 
etc., the select-men called a caucus to nominate a candidate for the latter office, and 
few others beside themselves appearing, they selected Captain John Bunker. Soon 
appeared the warrant for the people to assemble in town-meeting, in accordance with 
the laws of the State, and deposite their votes for persons to fill these offices. The 
warrant ran thus: 

4 The inhabitants of-will meet on the first Monday of September next, in town-meeting, 

for the following business, and such other business as may come before them : 

4 1. To give in their votes for a Moderator. 

4 2. To give in their votes for a Clerk. 

4 3. To give in their votes for a Governor of the State. 

4 4. To give in their votes for Captain John Bunker, for Representative to the Legislature 

* 

Writing at a late hour the other evening in the sanctum, we heard suddenly, on 
the still moonlight air, the keen clear notes of a French bugle, playing an Irish melody. 
We threw up the window and listened ; and as we did so y Thought went back on the 
wings of Memory to Burns the bugler, who used to mount the turret of the prison- 
wall at Auburn, almost * before de broke o’ day,’ and pour out a perfect flood of melody 
upon the calm still summer air. We thought at first, we remember, that it was 

* Copper John,’ that < man of metal’ on the tower, who was playing; but we went 
down to see, and arrived just in time to encounter Burns, who rejoiced our boyish 
heart by permitting us to examine and handle his ‘soul-stirring instrument’ Burns 
was a singular fellow. He had deserted from a British regiment stationed at Queens- 
ton. He swam the Niagara, with his beloved bugle strapped to his back, and while 
well advanced in the act, was challenged and shot at half a dozen times by the senti¬ 
nel. But he pereevered, and arrived safely on the opposite bank. Then, after a 
4 rest,’ and with a * bar* between him and his pursuers, he raised his horn to his lips, 

* gave it breath with his mouth,’ and blew a blast of triumphant defiance, which was 
remembered in that neighborhood, for many yean after, as ‘the blast of the sea¬ 
son !’ . . . Do ’nt you know, or have n’t you seen, precisely such a person as this, 
in the whole couree of your life ? We have: * He is acquainted with every body, but 
knows nobody; is always talking, but never says any thing; is perpetually putting 
some sudden interrogation, and before it is possible for him to understand the answer, 
putting another. His brain is a kind of rag-shop, receiving and returning nothing 

but rubbish.’ . . . Our own opinion exactly, friend ‘ B-,’ of the ‘ transaction’ 

and ‘ the man’ to whom you refer. It would take just twelve such peroons and one 
pig to make thirteen swine. But his manners are fully equal to his morality. We 
never received the manuscript alluded to, nor a single line in relation to it, in the 
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world! ‘ It ees fa&ct’ . . . The National Academy of Design is now open to 

the public, in its twenty-third annual exhibition. We have not found leisure, owing 
to a press of professional business, which perhaps these especial pages of oure may 
sufficiently explain, to visit the Academy oftener than three times; but we have seen 
enough to convince us, that as a whole we have seldom had so good a collection of pic¬ 
tures. We purpose at present to say a few words concerning some of the more promi¬ 
nent paintings, and to continue our remarks upon the collection in the June number. 
Let us begin with Number One, ‘ Mother and Children? by Rossiter. This will at 
once strike the observer as being painted on quite too high a key. It wants the unity 
that atmosphere gives to every object in nature. The tasteful arrangement certainly 
indicates refinement of feeling in the artist Mr. Rossiter has studied and painted 
much abroad. Who his model may be, we cannot surmise; this only do we know, 
that if he himself be at all good at imitation, his exemplar never drew or colored from 
nature. Mr. Rossiter has two other pictures ; but as they possess less of his merits 
and more of his peculiar faults than the one under notice, we pass them by without 

farther comment- The 1 Portrait of Governor Wright ? Number 3, is not a good 

picture; ‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.* It is stiff, formal, cold, mechanical. 
But indifferent as it is, it is Gertainly worth the price which the niggardly economy of 
the Common Council awarded it There is a great deal of hard painting in that large 
picture — a great deal.-Mr. Huntington has several pictures this year, compo¬ 

sitions and portraits. His portrait of Brown, the distinguished American sculptor, is 
among the best heads in the exhibition. It is hung rather high, by reason, as we have 
understood, of its late arrival. Number 14, ‘A Child bringing Flowers to Princess 
Elizabeth , when a Prisoner in the reign of Mary? is a finely-executed picture, but still 
it is less pleasing as a composition thaij many kindred efforts of this favorite artist. 

Number 38 is, we think, one of his best pictures.-- Gignoux has a fine picture in 

Number 22, 'The Indian Pass in the Adirondack Mountains. 1 It contains several 
superb points; and altogether, is a more striking work of art than * Niagara in Winter? 
which it is no disparagement to the artist to say, cannot be painted. To say nothing of 
the untransferrable sound and motion, there is a peculiarity in the color of the ice-co¬ 
lumns and frozen spray, which it is impossible faithfully to represent- We have 

in Mr. Fisher, of Dublin, a new exhibitor in our Academy; and certainly his coup 
tTessai impresses us with a very high opinion of his ability. ‘ The Blind Pilgrim? 
Number 24, from a text furnished by a passage in Shelley, is certainly a very beauti¬ 
ful picture. The artistical arrangement, and evident in-bom conception of beauty and 
grace, are remarked by all visitors. A half-tint face, like that of the sweet maiden in 
this picture, has very rarely, if ever, been seen in the Academy. Observe too the minor 
parts ; look at the hands of the two figures, and remark the vraisemblance of each. 

It is a very charming picture.- Of Mr. Healey's ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman? 

Number 25, which we have heard some persons praise, all we can say is, we do n’t like 
it: indeed, we consider it bad. His ‘ Portrait of a Lady? Number 204, on the con¬ 
trary, is a charming picture of a charming subject It was a novel attempt, a lady in 

full promenade-dress, but it has been most successfully accomplished.- Number 57, 

1 The Rustic Toilet? by J. T. Peale, is an exceedingly natural, agreeable picture. 
Observe how faithful his accessories are. Look at the dog: saw you ever any thing 
more natural ? In the drawing, coloring, grouping, all is simple and unaffected. Peale 
has always been a favorite of ours, since his picture of ‘ The Seamtress? illustrating 
Hood’s * Song of the Shirt.’- Mr. Durand has several landscapes, all of them 
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marked with his peculiar beauties. Number 60, ‘ The Fountain ,’ we consider hardly 
equal to his reputation; but Number 95, ‘ Dover Plains , Dutchess County ,’ is one of 
the most perfect transcripts from nature we ever saw. He will possess a treasure 
who is so fortunate as to secure that superb picture. We shall have more to say of 

1V|j*. Durand hereafter.- And this is all that we can say of the pictures in the 

Academy this month. We have a full-pencilled catalogue, including notices, among 
several others, of Kknsett, Ingham, Edmonds, Elliott, Page,Grey,Officer, Mount, 
Audubon, White, May, etc., to whom we shall pay our especial respects in the June 
number. . . . Here is a very affecting epitaph, which has been sent us by a friend: 

' O, cbuel Death ! how could you be so unkind 
As to take she and leave me behind ? 

You should have taken both of us, or neither, 

Which last would have been more agreeable to the survivor!’ 

Glancing the other day over the varied columns of the i Buffalo Daily Courier , * 
our eyes lighted upon what at first seemed to us the record of a strange fatality 
among western * Professors,’ during the late storms on old Erie. As for example: 

« Pao. Cleaveland : bilged ; baggage saved. 

* Pro. Reynolds : settled down by the head ; stern out of water. 

'Pro. Ingraham : an old, leaky craft; a total wreck ; cargo saved in a worthless state; four¬ 
teen thousand tons of damaged paper and printers’ ink: ink a total loss.' 

That last item is outb : we give our cantemi*>rary the ‘ Courier* the other damaged 

* Propellers !’ . . . Do we think gratefully enough and often enough of our glorious 

* water-privileges* here in Gotham ? What a wonder the Croton is! Even now, the 
Croton Aqueduct can discharge sixty millions of gallons in twenty-four houro, and all 
the eight London water-companies only discharge twenty-one millions of gallons. 
We *ve got ’em there f ‘ anny way.* . . . Ah ! would n’t we like to accept the in¬ 
vitation of our friend in Sullivan! — and we hope to do so, too, ere long. Well should 
we like at this moment to be wading in the Callicoon, picking out the spots 

* Where the stream runs dark and deep, 

And the gray trout lies asleep.’ 

‘ Anon, anon, Sir* — Deo volente. . . . We sat for a long time at the opera the 
other evening, looking at a very beautiful girl, who lacked but just one thing in her 
style and manner; and that was, the ars celare artem — the art of concealing art. 
One could not fail to see that she had followed the direction given by an old English 
poet: 

‘ Cultivate yourself; it will pay you. 

Study a dimple ; work hard at a smile ; 

Practise the upward, now the sidelong glance, 

Now the long, passionful, unwinking gaze.' 

What a dreadful mistake was made recently in Mexico! The body of Major 
E. Kirby Smith, who fell in one of the late battles, was to be sent home to the United 
States. The coffin was waited for by a military-funeral committee, and the desolate- 
hearted wife of the deceased, at Syracuse. But when the coffin arrived, and was 
opened for one last glance at the face of the dead, it was found to be the wrong Itody ! 
Horrible! ... We have received large supplies of accepted materiel, in prose 
and verse, during the month, which will be more particularly acknowledged here¬ 
after. Several esteemed private correspondents, unavoidably neglected, shall at once 
hear from us. . . . Pretty good number, this month, isn’t it? We’ve tried to 
make it so. And now, *Au reservoir ,’ as Yellowplush would probably say. 
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Literary Record. —We have received from Mr. Daniel Dana, Jr., Agent of the General 
Protestant-Episcopal Sunday-School Union, at their Depository, Number 20, John-street, three 
very beautifully and bountifully illustrated and admirably printed volumes of ‘ Sacred Allego¬ 
ries,’ than which, since * The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ we scarcely remember any kindred produc¬ 
tions of greater interest. The style and keeping are truly most felicitous. They are ‘ The 
Dark River,’ by the Rev. Edward Monro, ‘ The Shadow of the Cross’ and ‘ The Distant HiUs’ and 
* The Old Man's Home,’ by the Rev. W. Adams, M. A. The first-named volume is illustrated by 
Chapman, in his usual beautiful manner, and the last by Wier. Most touching is his picture 
of the ‘ Old Man’ lifting up his trembling hands to heaven, which forms the frontispiece. These 
charming books must needs command an extensive sale. Indeed, one of them has already 
reached a third American edition. • • • We welcome cordially a little pamphlet by Dr. Doane, 
Bishop of New-Jersey, who touches nothing that he does not ornament, containing ‘ Four Ser¬ 
mons at the Season of Confirmation ,’ delivered by him in the church of which he is rector at Bur¬ 
lington. The spirit of these discourses will meet with warm acception. It may be indicated 
indeed by a single passage : ‘ The world is not the only teacher that misleads the young. There 
are systems that are called religious, that are quite as dangerous : antagonist, it may be; but 
antagonist in error. The system, that forbids a smile; the system, that takes all the rose-color 
from life; the system, that would hang the universe in sack-cloth. It may succeed in making 
children miserable. It must result in making hypocrites or infidels of men. They may begin 
with Puritan, but they will end in Pharisee.’ How different, adds the writer, is the * still small 
voice,’ serene as summer dew, and searching like it into every turn and tendril of the youthful 
heart, in which the Holy Scripture speaks to childrenaddressing the young, appealing to 
their hearts, speaking to them of their Creator and His all-bountiful goodness. • • • The 
seventh volume of 1 The Modem Standard Drama,' a very valuable series, has been issued by 
Mr. John Douglas, Number 11 Spruce-street It contains * Road to Ruin,’ * Macbeth,' ' Tem¬ 
per,’ ‘ Evadne,’ * Bertram,’ 4 The Duenna,’ 4 Much Ado about Nothing,’ and 4 The Critic,* and is 
illustrated by a portrait (with a memoir) of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. • • • Messrs. 
Berford and Company, Astor-House, have issued in a convenient form 4 Cruisings Afloat and 
Ashore,’ from the private log of our old correspondent 4 Ned Buntline.’ As many of these 
sketches appeared originally in these pages, from which they were copied all over the Union, 
it would be superfluous to praise them. They are by far the best specimens of the writer’s 
pqwers. • • • In an 4 Address,’ in easy, flowing verse, delivered some months ago by our emi¬ 
nent Dental Surgeon, Eleazer Parmly, M. D., before the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
we find this interesting account of an incident in a visit to the great American artist, West : 

* All the pleasure that I derived from witnessing the choicest productions of art in some of 
the most highly celebrated galleries of Europe would not compare with what I felt when the 
venerable West, turning from me for a moment, reappeared with the little pannel in his hand 
on which, in his childhood, he had attempted to draw the portraits of his parents, brothers and 
sisters. The softened tone, the kind and atfectionate manner in which he spoke of these rela¬ 
tives, and at the same time recurred to the feelings which had prompted the childish effort, 
sent a thrill of mingled pleasure and melancholy through my whole frame, which I do not re¬ 
member ever to have experienced either before or since. During his life he was most gra¬ 
ciously received at court, and esteemed as a friend and companion by the highest in the realm. 
His industry was rewarded with unbounded patronage ana success; his talents, professional 
attainments and high moral character acknowledged by his receiving the royal distinction of 
painter to His Majestv, and also by having conferred upon him the presidency of the Royal 
Academy, which he held for many years. In death the further distinction was shown him of 
laying his body in state at Somerset House; from which I saw the large procession move that 
paid the final tribute of respect to his mortal remains; a testimonial ot his superior talents, 
exalted worth and manly virtues. The pall was borne by men of the highest rank ; noble¬ 
men, ambassadors and distinguished academicians, and he was interred with the great in Saint 
Paul’s cathedral ; the last mark of favor a generous nation could bestow.’ 

We have not as yet found time to peruse these poetical volumes, and therefore can only am 
nounce their receipt: ‘The Devil’s New Walk, a Satire;’ * Archibald’s Poems ;’ 4 Poems by 
J. D. Baldwin ;’ ditto by Robert H. Taylor ; and 4 The Minstrel Pilgrim.’ Of some of these 
we may have somewhat to say hereafter. At present, ‘non mi recordo .’ • • • We have re* 
ceived from Messrs. Stanford and Swords, 4 Mark Wilton, or the Merchants Clerk,’ by Charles 
B. Taylor, M. A., author of 4 Records of a Good Man’s Life,’ a work of rare excellence and 
sustained interest; 4 The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity* by the Rev. William Jones, of Nay- 
land, with a Life of the author; and a 4 Manual of Devotions for the Confirmation and First Com¬ 
munion,’ by the author of ‘ Steps to the Altar.’ • • • 4 Everetts System of English Versification,’ 
just published by Messrs. Appleton and Company, is a useful as well as interesting work. If 
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contains rules for the structure of the different kinds of verse, illustrated by numerous exam¬ 
ples from the best poets. • • • A new and revised edition of Felton’s 'Clouds of Aristophanes, 
with Notes / has been published by Geobge Nichols, at Cambridge, and B. Musset and Com¬ 
pany, Boston. • • • ‘ The Christian Union and Religious Memorial ,’ published monthly by Mr. 
Samuel Hueston, Number 139, Nassau-street, and conducted by a committee of able editors, 
appointed by the 4 American Evangelical Alliance,’ is a periodical of liberal views and much 
literary interest It is gaining slowly but surely upon the public favor. • • • Mr. J. S. Rbd- 
pield, Clinton Hall, has done good service to the musical public by issuing in a neat form and 
at a low price George Hogabth's * Musical History, Biography and Criticism.’ All the great 
names in the divine art are here enshrined and perpetuated. • • • A hasty glance over a few 
numbers of 4 The Family Companion,’ a weekly journal, edited by Mr. Bubdxtt, a writer of 
moral and domestic stories of much reputation, has impressed us with a favorable idea of its 
merits. Its selections seem chosen with taste and good judgment, and its original department 
is well supplied. • • • Pbofessob Bush’s ‘ Neto Church Repository ,’ a Monthly Review, devoted 
to the exposition of the philosophy and theology taught in the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
Boao, is growing rapidly in favor with the fast-increasing believers in that great and learned 
man’s doctrines. We have heard it warmly commended by competent judges, as embodying, 
in the clearest form, the peculiar tenets and belief of Swedenbobg. • • • Neveb could 
volumes appear more timely than Louis Blanc’s 4 History of Ten Years, or France under Louis 
Philippe,’ which has just been published by Messrs. Lea and Blanchabd, Philadelphia. Its 
pregnant facts require no comment; while its graphic, spirited style is its own high praise. A 
perusal of twenty pages of the work will leave that matter unquestioned. • • • Messes. Coo- 
ledge and Bbothebs, at Number 323, Pearl-street, have issued ‘A Supplement to the Plays of 
William Shakspeare,’ comprising seven dramas which have been sometimes ascribed to his pen, 
but which the best commentators and editors of the Great Bard have deemed not to be his, and 
which therefore have never been included in any editions of his works. - . . The last num¬ 
ber of the * Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,’ edited by H. B. Bascom 
DD., LL.D., is an excellent issue of that very interesting and valuable publication. Wc have 
read three of its articles with very great pleasure. • • • The Bbothers Harper have issued 
* The Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough ,’ by Alison, author of 4 The History of Europe.* 
A good biography of the great Duke has long been demanded, and as Mr. Alison has had access 
to hitherto undiscovered and reliable documents, the want has been ably and most efficiently 
supplied. The name of this distinguished man, so terrible to the French and so gloried in by 
the English is coupled with most of the great events of Europe in his times; the German cam¬ 
paigns, the battle of Blenheim, the siege of Lille, the battle of Malplaquet, etc. The polished 
rhetoric and dramatic skill of Alison are visible in this interesting and important volume. It is 
illustrated by six colored plans and maps, which greatly facilitate the intelligent reading of the 
narrative. . . . Mb. Geobge P. Putnam, late of the firm of Wiley and Putnam, at his new 
and splendid establishment, Number 155, Broadway, has published a work in two volumes, 
replete with interest and novelty, and most liberally illustrated, entitled 4 The Middle King¬ 
dom : a Survey of the Geography, Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, etc., of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. The author is S. Wells Williams, Esq., whose long resi¬ 
dence in the Celestial Empire, intimate knowledge of the language, and observant eye, will 
qualify for the task he has assumed. We have read the work through with unabated pleasure, 
from title-page to colophon. Its style, as our readers may infer from the author’s communica¬ 
tions in these pages, is easy, natural and graphic; his grouping of character and incidents is 
not unlike painting. The work is made doubly valuable by a new and correct map of the em¬ 
pire. . . . We receive at a late hour the '‘Oration on the Death of John Quincy Adams,’ delivered 
before the legislature of this State on the sixth of April, by our old friend and correspondent, 
Ex-Governor Sewabd. We had already perused portions of the oration in the journals of the 
day, and were sure it could not but be worthy of the intellect and literary reputation of the dis¬ 
tinguished writer. We may refer to it again hereafter. ... We take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to a very interesting pamphlet, just issued from the press of Messrs. 
Bartlett and Welford, entitled 4 Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley.' The work is full upon the character of the apeient earth-works, the structure, con¬ 
tents and purposes of the mounds, and contains beside notices of the minor remains of ancient 
art. The pamphlet, which is selected from the second volume of the Transactions of the Ame¬ 
rican Ethnological Society is liberally illustrated with clear intelligible maps, and good wood 
engravings of the curious and unique objects described. 
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* Qutdqutd agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, Voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.’ 


Thp.resa Von Hofrath ! How can I delineate thy character; how 
can I approach thee, sweet, gentle, heavenly Theresa! A sacred 
awe comes over me, a mysterious reluctance pervades my spirit, as I 
bring back the recollection of the days passed with thee, dear The¬ 
resa ! And shall I again summon those fond associations, and recall 
those happy-spent hours 1 Can I bear to dwell upon them, and live 
them over I ’T is an agonizing happiness—a blissful torture ! 

I am calm, nevertheless, as I pencil the above words—very calm. 
Why should I not be calm I True, the days of the years of my life 
are numbered, but the allotment is universal, and not to be dreaded. 
4 Birth’ and ‘ Death’ are words merely. 1 Change and change’ define 


Note. — By the ‘ America’ steamer, which arrived at New-York a few days since, we received 
the following: 

• London, April 6,1848. 

* Sib : Your letter in answer to mine of sixteenth August last, was received by me in due 
course. I considered any reply unnecessary until I had something to co mm u n icate touching 
the ms. which it was your object to recover. I now enclose the ms. itself. From its appear¬ 
ance 1 judge that it is complete; and 1 am satisfied, from the circumstances related by you, that 
you are properly entitled to the possession of it.^ The absence of the Hon. Chaubs L* F*vb« 
from England has hitherto prevented my ascertalhing whether it was in his charge. The late 
revolutionary events, however, have caused him to anticipate his return,. and, as you see, my 
inquiry has proved successful. 

* It affords me great pleasure to be able to accomplish what you desired. I have received 
the numbers of your excellent Magazine with regularity, for which please accept my thanks. 

* I have the honor to remain. Sir, 

* Your most obedient servant, 

* 24 Size-Lane, Bucklenbury * S»wahd Liibi.' 

We have only to add to the foregoing, that we are positively in possession of the long-sought- 
for ms., entire. Sd Kmotnioom. 
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them. Even now I see the world recede ; but I carry myself about 
with me wherever I am transported. Therefore hath Memory her 
portion in my immortality. .... 

Yes, I am calm when I speak of Theresa Von Hofrath. Why 
should I not be calm 1 In her gentle conduct; in her quiet life; in 
the mild dignity of her nature ; in her child-like simplicity; in her 
deep, unwavering faith ; what is there, I ask, in the recollection of all 
these, to make my heart beat the quicker, or cause my pulse to fluc¬ 
tuate with an unwonted trembling ? Yes, I am calm ; very calm ! 

Theresa Von Hofrath, under God, thou didst save my soul! With¬ 
out thee L had been lost. Ay, I see the precipice over which I was 
hastening. I see thy hand extended to save. Which, which shall it 
be 1 A plunge—a struggle ; death, or a turning aside—a con¬ 
flict— everlasting life ! ..... 

Shall I see thee never and never more, Theresa Von Hofrath ? 
Shall thy deep, earnest, soul-absorbing eyes never again meet mine I 
never, never again ] Shall heart and soul never again beat in sym¬ 
pathy with heart and soul, and revel in the ecstatic elysium of a new 
communion ? 

I will not believe it, although a god should declare it unto me! 
Sooner will I believe that heart and soul and God are naught! . . 

Hush ! be still, rebellious tempter ! Dare not to disturb the calm 
current of my thoughts ! Down, down, ye mocking suggestions ! 
Away, ye dark, thick, brooding fancies ! — hence! all, all! At any 
rate, your time is not yet. The mysterious union of body and spirit 
still is, though faintly indeed doth Vitality in me perform her office; 
but the wheel is not yet broken : I am at the helm still! Therefore, 
fiendish Doubt, thou supple, cowardly slave of evil, avaunt! 

I will that I believe. 

I do believe ! 

Why have I to fight this battle over and over ? Why this never- 
ceasing, never-ending wrestling, * not with flesh and blood only, but 
with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of darkness of this 
world, with the spiritual powers of evil in the heavens V 

Have, then, spirits of evil this power to assault us ] Would that 
I were convinced of it! for though assailed by a myriad of fiends, I 
could glory in the contest; joyfully could I struggle with any thing, 
with all things out of myself; but to find my enemy within my gates ; 
to cherish in my bosom the viper that stings me ; to be forced to keep 
it there, yet keep it under —ha ! that is the fearful fight! 

dij, q>nyiv f * AQANAT02 iotiv ^ TOtatfriy, xai qpt/Aaxrj; 
duvfiaojrig deofi&vTj /* 

The world beyond is the world of reality. Here the world of 
shadows and of images. Yet to take leave of this commodious 
frame-work; to step out alone and unattended upon thy journey 
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to- somewhere ? Hath the thought no terror for thee 1 Doth it 

not bring with it an inner shuddering ? 

No! 

It doth / . . . . . .NO! 


Well, what was I to do, now that I had got to Leipsic and stood 
upon German ground 1 I first determined to know what was going 
on among the young men. Poor wretch that I was! how I stood 
beating my head against the wall, without being able to burst through 
the adamantine gates that kept me a prisoner! Oh ! how I longed 
to break the shell and get at the kernel! how I struggled for my 
eyes to be opened, for I felt all the discomfort of blindness. I am 
aware that a certain class of persons will exclaim: * What was the 
matter with this youth I Had he not kind friends, bright prospects, 
health, youthful vigor, and a sufficiency of this world's wealth ? 
What did he want V My only answer to such is, I labor not for you, 
but for those that sympathize in my narrative ; (I say in my narrative , 
not in myself individually;) and if in the detail of this strictly and 
literally true experience I come in the slightest degree to the assist¬ 
ance of kindred minds struggling in a similar contest, I am content; 
for my labor shall not have been in vain. Enough. 

I was eager then for some explanation of what was; I longed to 
know. Had the alternative been placed before me, as it was before 
the first man, 1 In the day thou eatest there*»f thou shalt surely die !’ I 
should have incurred the penalty without the aid of the tempter 
serpent or the tempter woman. My previous intercourse with the 
world had thrown no light upon the mystery of living. I had thus 
far seen every thing under constraint. Even my wild excursion to 
St. Kilda, the memory of which I dearly cherished, did not help me 
in the difficult point. Like the child who must break his bauble to 
find out how it is put together, so I proceeded to break in pieces the 
patch-work which makes up society, and which compose what is 
ordinarily called life. 

What youth has not experienced a chill pass across him when first 
introduced, after leaving home, to a circle of new-made acquaint¬ 
ances, whose very cheerfulness makes him sad, and whose stirring 
but welcome greeting causes his heart to sink low down in his breast I 
But I had no such feelings. So great was my curiosity to make 
acquaintance with things as they were, without the restraint, I may 
say, of God or man upon my thoughts and actions, that it was the 
all-absorbing desire of my soul. After all, considering the recluse 
life that I had led, and the strong passions which were seeking deve¬ 
lopment within me, this could not be wondered at. 

I lived with Herr Von Hofrath. I had a quiet apartment, with a 
pleasant prospect from the window, and the large and well-selected 
library of the Professor afforded abundant occupation for me when I 
was disposed to read. The Professor himself was at all times a cheer¬ 
ful as well as a most instructive companion. 
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The first feeling that I enjoyed was a sense of freedom. Not the 
slightest restriction was put upon me. The Professor conversed with 
and advised me, started new ideas, awoke in my mind new trains of 
thought; but he did not attempt to fetter me ; he laid down no lules; 
he insisted upon no conditions; he prescribed no limits. He pro¬ 
ceeded to point out what course I had better adopt, and what lec¬ 
turers I had better follow. Where he saw that he had made a sug- 
gesti n not to my taste, he forbore to press it, but turned to something 
else; there was no dictation, no assumed air of superior knowledge 
or intelligence. The Professor treated me as a fellow-laborer, not as 
a child; and while he gave me, with the most unaffected simplicity, 
the benefit of his experience, he would always congratulate me that 
I was young, and had the years of my life in expectation. The im¬ 
portance thus given to living, had a wholesome effect upon me, for I 
beheld in the Professor a bright example of it. 

I was not long in making friends with a good number of my fellow 
students. My several acquirements, purchased by yearn of severe 
study, stood me in good part now. I could converse fluently in many 
of the modern languages, and thanks to De Lisle, was well acquainted 
with ancient literature. 

At that time, there was scarcely an Englishman at Leipsic. This 
of itself enabled me to make acquaintances readily, for being looked 
upon with rather an inquisitive eye, the young men were willing 
enough to gratify their curiosity, while they could at the same time 
show civility to the object of it. 

So I soon got to feel at home wherever I was, and then I went to 
work at my old lesson, the ‘ what and the why * My first marvel was to 
witness the strange way the mad fellows who called themselves stu¬ 
dents, lived. The apparent contradiction in their actions from one 
hour to another, and the singular mixture of chaos and order in all 
they undertook, struck me as inexplicable. Young men who were 
engaged over night in the wildest dissipation, I beheld the next morn¬ 
ing seriously engrossed by an ethical lecture from Hen* Von Hofrath, 
or engaged upon some abstruse subject, requiring the most patient 
and attentive consideration; they would take full notes of every lec¬ 
ture, and afterward re-write them in order. The wildest and the 
most blasphemous opinions were freely broached and bandied and 
discussed, and even when considered untenable, were not altogether 
reprobated. 

Every thing seemed in a formative state. Darkness brooded, while 
light illumined. The good and the evil; the sensual and the spirit¬ 
ual; the sacred and the sinful were jumbled up, discussed, pulled in 
pieces, and put together; but still nothing came of it so far as 1 could 
see. 

Then I asked myself, What are they d< ing ! — to what end are they 
living ; — what will come to pass out of this 1 

Among the students was one Friedrich Kauffmann, a native of 
Breslau. This young man happened to meet me immediately after my 
arrival in Leipsic, and without introduction on either side we got ac¬ 
quainted and became friends. 
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His appearance first attracted me toward him. He was about 
twenty years old. His stature rather below the ordinary height; his 
chest and shoulders were large and unwieldy; his countenance, though 
thoroughly German, was animated. Light brown hair, inclined some¬ 
what to curl, fell negligently over his forehead which was the only 
beautiful feature he possessed, and that was beautiful indeed. Ima¬ 
gination and wit, rellection and the power of analysis, honesty and 
singleness of purpose, were all expressed in the clear outline. His 
face was ordinary ; his eyes grey, not handsome but expressive. To 
look at him one would have supposed that he had a head or rather a 
forehead that did not belong to him. Not that his other features were 
ugly or unexpressive, but because that was so perfect. 

This Friedrich Kaufl'mann was honest. Before heaven I believe' 
it. He was an enthusiast without being a hypocrite or self-deceived. 
He knew always what he was doing, but he w'as still an enthusiast. 
I could trust to Kauflman, and we learned to like each other. I do 
not mean that I c-nfided in him ; my bitter disappointment with De 
Lisle had taught me a lesson : beside, with me the day had passed for 
all that , but 1 could talk and compare views and reason with my new 
friend, and hear him in return with real satisfaction, for I knew he 
spoke ingenuously. 

There was a club at that time in Leipsic, called 4 THE FREE 
SPEAKERS .* The club embraced but twelve members in all. 
They met almost every evening at an appointed rendezvous, and ut¬ 
tered, or professed to utter, what was in their minds. 

Their motto was, 

1 Evil unspoken breeds evil 

‘ Good unspoken is barren 

Friedrich Kauffman was the originator and leading spirit of this little 
society. We had not been long together before he urged me to join 
it. It was a select and sacred circle of true men, he said, and he 
could in no way show his friendship for me so much as to ask me to 
make one in it. 

I did not quite relish this open principle of the club, provided in¬ 
deed one was really honest and lived up to it. On the other hand 
my curiosity prevented me from altogether declining the offer. 

Tell me first, said I, what do you mean by 

1 Evil unspoken breeds evil.' 

‘ Good unspoken is barren /’ 

I had supposed that half the victory was gained over ourselves 
when we confined our evil thoughts to our bosoms. 

4 Not so,’ exclaimed Kauffman with earnestness. 4 Give your evil 
thoughts so much as a place to harbor, and they will spin their slimy 
meshes over the fine frame-work and around t e delicate tendrils of 
your heart and lay their eggs there, and these will hatch and breed, and 
breed and breed again, while you, the miserable victim, dare not let 
them out for lack of moral courage, or for fear of the harm they will 
do to others ! No; turn out the unclean spirits, and if you choose, pray 
for some herd of swine, that they may enter into them, and let the 
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whole brood run violently down a steep place into the sea and be 
choked/ 

But is it not enough that I drag these forward into my own pre¬ 
sence and there pass sentence upon them 1 Are not others made 
worse by the knowledge that I have within me so much that is un¬ 
worthy ] 

No, St. Leger, it is not enough; you cannot rid yourself in this way. 
What says your immortal Shakspeare : 

‘3/ay one be pardoned, and retain the offence ?' 

* Summon the culprits into your own view. Nay, banish them as 
you try to persuade yourself you have done 1 — 

4 Heaven should be my witness to that/ interrupted I. 

4 Ay Heaven in thy mouth, but in thy heart the evil still grows and 
bristles and swells; but say it out, with the honest purpose of rid¬ 
dance, to true sympathisers, to manly men.— Yet stay; let me explain 
myself more calmly/ 

4 1 take it for granted that you have evil in you. Whether much 
or little, it matters not; how it came there it matters not; when it 
came, it matters not; that is, it matters not for my argument. Now 
your moral sense (never mind about a definition for that either) your 
moral sense condemns the evil; while your baser sense tempts you 
to the practice. I do not advocate a di ssemination of your evil thoughts, 
neither do I advise an indiscriminate out-speaking of them to whom¬ 
ever you chance to meet, nor a mere babbling of words, without thought 
or reflection, even to a friend. For to dissem nate evil, because it 
is in you, is monstrous; to open your heart to the simple or the 
scorner is folly; to utter words without meaning is idiocy But I 
do advise to the selection of friends who have a kindred purpose; 
who shall be searchers after Truth, and with such to be a free 
speaker. Call it a confessional, if you will; save that the confessions 
are mutual which of itself alters their character. Yet believe me, the 
effect upon the heart is ennobling. The good that we utter is, by that 
act, maae strong and permanent within us, while it enriches those to 
whom we impart it. The evil which we boldly bring to light and ex¬ 
pose, by that act, perishes, while it has no power to corrupt. There¬ 
fore we gather strength, instead of betraying weakness, when we speak 
out to friendly minds what is in our hearts/ 

4 But is there not danger,* said I, 4 that in a society like yours, there 
will grow up a purpose of display, rather than <>f open ingenuous 
speech. Would it not be well to select one friend for such an object, 
and,* I added, for the sake of provoking further discussion, 1 would it 
not be better that that one should be of the softer sex/ 

4 O! foolish of heart,* exclaimed Kauffman, 1 that cannot under¬ 
stand ; or else, which I the rather judge, O ! perverse of mind that 
will not; be it known that in the intercourse of two minds only (which 
is your first suggestion) there is induced a moral and intellectual rot e - 
tousness ; I call it by that name, having no better at hand ; since what is 
uttered by either, whether of good or of evil, is not out-spoken but con¬ 
fided. The friends get to be confidants, and selfishness of purpose 
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gradually becomes paramount in both. The good is approved, to be 
sure, but it is at the same time hoarded up for wwon proper occasions, 
while, if the truth were known, the evil is served much the same way/ 

4 Well/ said I, 4 what say you to my second suggestion, the selec¬ 
tion of one of the other sex V 

4 Are you jesting with me, fellow student V 
4 No!’ 

4 Do you seriously ask whether, instead of healthful intercourse 
with manly intellects it is not better to select for the object a woman 
or perhaps some mawkish love-lorn girl 1 Why, a woman will make 
for you a very holy sentiment out of a wicked reality, and a kind of 
divine beatitude out of a wicked sentiment. She will bid you cherish 
your sins, so long as they be daring, high-wrought and have a smack 
of the super sensual about them, and so long as you will lisp your 
confessional into her ear. Nay, say to a woman that you are a devil 
incarnate and she will beg you to be a devil still, so long as you are a 
very valiant devil, and belong to her! St. Leger, St. Leger ! remem¬ 
ber what I tell yon ; trust in men. Not to one in confidence, but open 
your heart to true hearts. Dare to seem what you are. Resolve to be 
what you seem. Above all things deceive not yourself. It is the 
part of a fiend to deceive another; it is the part of both fiend and 
fool to practice a self-deception!’ . . . As Kauffman finished speak¬ 
ing his eyes flashed,his chest expanded, and his whole frame appeared 
agitated by the intensity of his emotions. 

I' took no notice of his excitement, but after musing a moment, 
replied quietly: 

‘ My friend, l am not disposed to deny any thing you have said, 
nor yet can I say that I am ready to give my entire acquiescence 
thereto. The discussion will do me good. I am ready for it, carry 
it where you will, say in it what you will 4 What man dare, I dare ;’ 
for I believe the maxim of one of your poets, that we arrive at truth 
through extremes, and that we must first exhaust error, and often 
madness, before we can reach the bright goal of peaceful wisdom. 
But tell me, Kauffman—and remember that I want truth in your re¬ 
ply, for I think I have discovered in you one foible which it is the 
part of friendship to point out — tell me, have you not had some se¬ 
rious love-passage ere now 1 I believe you have. Your friend 
could not be brought to think as you did. You felt that she was 
bound to do so. You became angry; you acted foolishly; you lost 
her!* 

4 You have hit the nail upon the head/ interrupted the student, 
with a forced laugh ; 4 not another blow ; it is driven deep enough/ 

4 Yet let the circumstance teach you a lesson/ I continued; 4 if 
we really seek for and worship the Beautiful and the Good, and the 
Just — TO KAA()N % TO Jl'JQON, TO JIKAION—vrhy insist 
upon our doing this in one beaten way, according to one prescribed 
formula, by one fixed course of thought or reasoning 1 So long as 
we reach the goal, why wrangle with each other about the different 
routes or means of conveyance ] Is not the harmony of souls a 
higher point to attain than the unison of souls ? We must not claim 
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that others should think with our thoughts ; it is much happier if their 
thoughts harmonize with ours. Therefore be arbitrary with no one 
except yourself.’ 

4 No more now,’ replied Kauffman ; * we shall do each other good. 
Think of my proposition for our society. I will see you to-morrow. 
Nay, not to-morrow,’ he continued, thoughtfully; 4 not to-morrow, 
but the day after. Good-bye !’ 

We separated, and I walked slowly to the Rosenthal. This was 
my first serious conversation with a fellow-student, and my mind by 
the exercise acquired a more healthful tone. Others beside myself, 
then, were tortured by doubts and anxieties, with speculations and 
with vague surmises. I was not in the wilderness alone. My heart 
beat with a stronger confidence ; the weight upon it was a little 
lightened. 

Before the door of Herr Yon Hofrath I met Theresa. Although 
we were living in the same house, l had had but little opportunity of 
becoming intimate with her during the first days of my sojourn, in 
consequence of the many things which required my attention, and 
which kept me nearly all the time in the town. Beside, the young 
girl had her own round of duties, and was not always visible when 
1 might have wished to see her. As I approached the threshold, she 
advanced a few steps to meet me. The sight of her gave me a thrill 
of pleasure, which I could scarcely account for, and dispelled in a 
moment the effect of Kauffman’s bitter philippic. Was it not strange ! 
How on a sudden does the young pulse quicken ! how on a sudden 
does it falter ! What a slight thing will disturb its equipoise ! How 
different from the calm, unruffled, measured beat of the experienced 
heart, which seeks and only seeks repose.! 

Theresa advanced to meet me. ‘ I hoped you would have re¬ 
turned early,’ she exclaimed. 4 My father and myself were invited 
to visit a friend at some little distance from here. We wished you 
to go, for you would have met many scholars ; it is now too late.’ 

1 But why did you remain behind V 

4 I thought that the empty house would make you feel solitary; 
for you have no home-feeling here.’ 

4 I love to be alone, and to feel solitary and homeless,’ said I, 
abruptly. I do not know what put the words into my mouth, or 
why I spoke as I did. There is a strange perversity which besets 
us sometimes, when speaking to a woman whom we regard; we say 
rude things when our feelings are gentle, and cruel things when our 
hearts are tender. 

Theresa looked full at me in her placid, earnest manner, and then 
asked : 1 Why V 

I felt convicted of uttering a falsehood. I stood abashed for a 
moment, and then replied, carelessly enough : 4 1 do n’t know.’ 

After this, neither of us spoke for several minutes. The pause 
was becoming awkward for me, but I could not break it. Theresa 
spoke first. 

1 Are all Englishmen like you V she asked, in her calm, quiet tone. 
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* If they are/ I answered, 4 you are ready to pronounce them very 
disagreeable/ 

4 No, but I fjel disappointed/ 

4 Why V 

1 My father has always described the English character in a way 
that made me pleased with it, and-* 

4 I will not force you to finish the sentence/ said I, bitterly, (what 
right had I to feel bitterly, instead of the young girl whose feelings 
I was wounding by my rudeness]) 4 1 will finish it for you. You 
are sorry that the specimen you behold in me should not tally with the 
description/ 

4 And yet/ said Theresa, without appearing to hear my remark, 
1 it was of your father that my father used to speak ; and I thought 
we should be friends/ 

4 For my own sake I shall regret it if we are not/ was my cold 
reply; and I turned away and entered the house, leaving Theresa 
still standing near the door. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


Hero, a priestess of Venus, standing by the altar at Scstus. 

Long, long 1 ago, I placed my torch 
Upon the lone tower's dizzy height, 

And ne’er so late Leander came, 

When, guided by its beacon flame, 

He sought me in the silent night. 


Ah ! cruel youth ! some fairer maid 
Has banished Hero from your heart; 

How vain those oaths that once you swore, 
By that bright goddess we adore, 

That ne’er but in cold death we’d part. 


And welcome now that death to me ! 

To live is but to weep and sigh ; 

I cannot see another steal 

That bliss which I alone should feel; 

*T is better, better far, to die ! 

Kneels at the dUar, 

O, goddess ! for whose holy shrine, 

The myrtle with the rose I twine, 

O, Venus, lovely queen ! 


Turn not thy head in scorn away, 
While at thy feet I suppliant pray, 
But list with smile serene. 


From Heaven’s cloud-walled realms above 
Send down thy gentle, spotless dove, 

To cheer my fainting heart 
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With tidings that my feare are vain, 

And that we soon shall meet again, 

And never, never part! 

O, hear thy weeping servant’s prayer, 

Sweet goddess of the flowing hair, 

And drop one pitying tear ! 

By thy fond love for Myrrha’s son, 

By the bright palm of beauty won, 

I do adjure thee, hear ! 

A raven flutters among the columns. 

Dread omen of approaching wo, 

Away ! away ! thou gloomy bird, 

I know thee for Death’s fatal token, 

That veiled in sombre hue hath spoken 
Words that my shuddering soul has heard. 

Dark fears begin to haunt my thoughts! 

Hark how the wild wind rushes past, 

And madly now the billows roar, 

As, white with foam, they lash the shore, 

Urged by the demons of the blast! 

Returns to the altar and kneels again. 

Thou queen of Cyprus’ rosy isle, 

Sweet goddess of the sunny smile, 

Adored at many a shrine: 

Say, say, at least, Leander lives, 

Though to a happier maid he gives 
The heart that once was mine ! 

The beacon flame is sinking low, 

Like Hope within this anxious mind ; 

Once more I ’ll seek the tower’s height, 

For scarcely can the flickering light 
Bear the rude conflict of the wind. 

Wrapped in the gloomy robe of night 
The panting breast of Ocean lies, 

And from the surges as they sweep, 

With thundering sound along the steep, 

On high the briny sp/ay-cloud flies. 

Ye powers above, be merciful! 

Methinks I see Leander’s form ; 

He strives to gain the distant shore, 

While angry billows round him roar, 

And all the sky is black with storm. 

’T is he ! *t is he ! oh, faithful heart! 

How have I wronged thy changeless love! 

He sinks ! he sinks ! — no, no ! once more 
He rises ’mid the ocean’s roar, 

Borne high the baffled waves above. 
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He calls! he calls! or did I hear 
Yon fluttering sea-bird’s mournful cry? 
The tide runs swift; his strength fails fast; 
He scarce can battle with the blast: 

And can I nought but weep and sigh ? 


He calls again ! I hear his voice, 

Faint and more faint ’mid ocean’s roar ) 
And farther, farther in the deep, 

The billows, with remorseless sweep, 
Exulting bear him from the shore. 


He sinks ! he sinks! relentless fate ! 

What sight of horror meets my eyes! 

But hark! — e’en from the gates of death 
He calls my name, with failing breath — 
My name, with life’s last sighs ! 


And now, alone upon the height 
I stand, and view the raging wave, 

Alone ! alone! for all I love 
The conquering storms exult above, 

Down in that dreary ocean grave ! 

O, Loneliness ! how dark, how dread, 
When in thy shadow sits Despair! 

Which, like the ghost of bliss that *8 dead, 
Haunts the poor soul from whence it fled, 
And pale and gloomy lingers there. 


What, what has life in store for me 
To warm again this fate-chilled soul 1 
I come, Leander ! — soon we ’ll meet 
And drain Oblivion’s goblet sweet, 

Where Lethe’s pleasant waters roll. 

Dark Grief, spread wide thy shadowy Wings, 
And from my soul forever fly ; 

Since nought but death can end thy sway, 
And drive thy hateful form away, 

How sweet, how blissful *t is to die ! 


Blest thought! how wide yon awful gulf 
Extends its eager arms for me, 

Down, down, a hundred fathoms deep 1 
A worthy death, a noble leap! 

One step, and 1 am free! 


Thus then I break the galling chain 
That binds me fast to earth and wo; 
I come, Leander ! soon we ’ll meet, 
And drain Oblivion’s goblet sweet, 
Where Lethe’s pleasant waters flow* 
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PASSAGE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

* Dfab Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though ever varying in her features mild ; 

From her bare bosom let me take my till, 

Her never weaned, but not her favored child. 

O, she is fairest in her features wild, 

When nothing polished dares pollute her path ; 

On me by day and night she ever smiled, 

Though I have seen her where none other hath, 

And sought her more and more and loved her best in wrath. 

I'm? Mr EiR-Lr. 

When I took leave of Shaw at La Bout'’s Camp, I promised that 
I would meet him at Fort Laramie on the first of August. That 
day, according to my reckoning, was now close at hand. It was im¬ 
possible, at best, to fulfil my engagement exactly, and my meeting 
with him must have been postponed until many days after the ap¬ 
pointed time, had not the plans of the Indians very well coincided 
with my own. They, too, intended to pass the mountains and move 
toward the fort. To do so at this point was impossible, because there 
was no opening; and in order to find a passage we were obliged to 
move twelve or fourteen miles to the southward. Late in the after¬ 
noon the camp got in motion, defiling back through the mountains 
along the same narrow passage by which they had entered. 1 rode 
in company with three or four young Indians at the rear of the whole, 
and the moving swarm stretched before me, in the ruddy light of 
sunset, or in the deep shadow of the mountains, far beyond my sight. 
It was an ill-omened spot that they chose to encamp upon. When 
they were there just a year before, a war-party of ten men, led by 
The Whirlwind’s son, had gone out against the enemy, and not one 
had ever returned. This, as perhaps the reader will recollect, w T as 
the immediate cause of this season’s warlike preparations. I was 
not a little astonished, when I came to the camp, at the confusion of 
horrible sounds with which it was filled ; howls, shrieks and wailings 
from all the women present, many of whom, not content w r ith this 
exhibition of grief for the loss of their friends and relatives, were 
gashing their legs deeply with knives. A warrior in the village, who 
had lost a brother in the expedition, chose another mode of display¬ 
ing his sorrow*. These people, who though oflen rapacious, are 
utterly devoid of avarice, are accustomed in times of mourning, or 
on other solemn occasions, to give aw f ay the whole of their posses¬ 
sions, and reduce themselves to nakedness and want. The warrior 
in question led his two best horses into the centre of the village, and 
gave them away to his friends; upon which, songs and acclamations 
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in praise of his generosity mingled with the mournful cries of the 
women. 

On the next morning we entered once more among the mountains. 
There was nothing in their appearance either grand or picturesque, 
though they were wild and desolate to the last degree, being mere 
piles of black and broken rocks, without trees or vegetation of any 
kind. As we passed among them along a wide valley, I noticed 
Raymond riding by the side of a young squaw, to whom he was ad¬ 
dressing various insinuating compliments. All the old squaws in the 
neighborhood watched his proceedings in great admiration, and the 
girl herself would turn aside her head and laugh with pleasure and 
embarrassment. Just then the old mule thought proper to display 
her vicious pranks; she began to rear and plunge most furiously. 
Raymond was an excellent rider, and at first he stuck fast in his seat; 
but the moment after, I saw the mule’s hind-legs flourishing in the 
air, and my unlucky follower pitching head foremost over her ears. 
There was a burst of screams and laughter from all the women, in 
which his mistress herself took part, and Raymond was instantly as¬ 
sailed by such a shower of female witticisms, that he was glad to ride 
forward out of hearing. 

Not long after, as I rode near him, I heard him shouting to me. 
He was pointing toward a detached rocky hill that stood in the twid¬ 
dle of the valley before us, and from behind it a long file of elk came 
out at full speed and entered an opening in the side of the mountain. 
They had scarcely disappeared, when whoops and exclamations came 
from fifty voices around me. The young men leaped from their 
horses, flung down their heavy buffalo-robes, and ran at full speed 
toward the foot of the nearest mountain. Reynal also broke away 
at a gallop in the same direction. * Come on ! come on !* he called 
to us. * Do you see that band of big horn up yonder] If there’s 
one of them, there *s a hundred !* 

In fact, near the summit of the mountain, I could see a large num¬ 
ber of small white objects, moving rapidly upward among the preci¬ 
pices, while others were filing along its rocky profile. Anxious to 
see the sport, I galloped forward, and entering an opening in the 
side of the mountain, ascended among the loose rocks as far as my 
horse could carry me. Here I fastened her to an old pine-tree that 
stood alone, scorching in the sun, on the mountain-side. At that mo¬ 
ment Raymond called to me from the right that another band of 
sheep was close at hand in that direction. I ran up the hill-side to 
the top of an opening, which gave me a full view into the rocky 
gorge beyond ; and here I plainly saw some fifty or sixty sheep, 
almost within rifle-shot, clattering upward among the rocks, and en¬ 
deavoring, after their usual custom, to reach the highest summit. 
The naked Indians bounded up lightly in pursuit. In a moment the 
game and hunters disappeared. Nothing could be seen or heard but 
the occasional report of a gun, more and more distant, reverberating 
among the mountains. 

I turned to descend, and as I did so, I could see the valley below 
alive with the swarm of Indians filing rapidly through it, on horae- 
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back and on foot. A little farther on, all were stopping as they came 
up; the camp was preparing, and the lodges rising rapidly. I de¬ 
scended to this spot, and soon after Reynal and Raymond returned. 
They bore between them a sheep which they had pelted to death 
with stones from the edge of a ravine, along the bottom of which it 
was attempting to escape. One by one the hunters came dropping 
in ; yet such is the activity of the Rocky Mountain sheep, that 
although sixty or seventy men were out in pursuit, not more than half 
a dozen animals were killed. Of these only one was a full-grown 
male. He had a pair of horns, twisted like a ram’s, the dimensions 
of which were almost beyond belief. The reader may form some 
idea of them when I assure him that I have seen among the Indians 
ladles with long handles, capable of containing more than a quart, 
cut out from such horns. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in the character and 
habits of the mountain-sheep, whose chosen retreats are above the 
region of vegetation and of storms, and who leaps among the giddy 
precipices of its aerial home as actively and carelessly as the antelope 
skims over the prairies below. 

Through the whole of the next morning we were moving forward 
among the hills. On the following day the heights gathered densely 
around us, and the passage of the mountains began in earnest. Be¬ 
fore the village left its camping-ground I set forward in company with 
The Eagle-Feather, a man of powerful frame, but of bad and sinis¬ 
ter face. His son, a light-limbed, keen-eyed boy, rode with us, and 
another Indian, named The Panther, was also of the party. Leav¬ 
ing the village far out of sight behind us, we rode together up a rocky 
defile. After a while, however, The Eagle-Feather discovered in the 
distance some appearance of game, and set off with his son in pur¬ 
suit of it, while I went forward with The Panther. This was a mere 
nom de guerre ; for, like many Indians, he concealed his real name 
out of some superstitious notion. He was, in sober truth, a very 
noble-looking fellow. As he suffered his ornamented buffalo-robe to 
fall in folds about his loins, his stately and graceful figure was fully 
displayed ; and while he sat his horse in an easy and careless attitude, 
the long feathers of the prairie-cock fluttering from the crown of his 
head, he seemed the very model of a wild prairie-rider. He had not 
the same features with those of other Indians. Unless his handsome 
face greatly belied him, he was free from the jealousy, suspicion and 
malignant cunning of his people. For the most part, a civilized 
white man can discover but very few points of sympathy between his 
own nature and that of an Indian. With every disposition to do 
justice to their good qualities, he must still be conscious that an im¬ 
passable gulf lies between him and his red brethren of the prairie. 
Nay, so alien to himself do they appear, that having breathed for a 
few months or a few weeks the magic air of this region, he begins to 
look upon them as a troublesome and dangerous species of wild 
beast, and if expedient, he could shoot them with as little compunc¬ 
tion as they themselves would experience after performing the same 
office upon him. Yet in the frank and open countenance of The 
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Panther I gladly read that there were at least some points of sym¬ 
pathy between him and me. We were excellent friends, and as we 
moved forward together through rocky passages, deep dells and little 
barren plains, he occupied himself very zealously in teaching me 
the Dahcotah language. After a while, however, we came to a little 
grassy opening, where some gooseberry-bushes were growing at the 
foot of a rock ; and these offered such a temptation to my companion, 
that he gave over his instructions, and stopped so long to gather the 
fruit that before we were in motion again the van of the village came 
in view. An old woman appeared, leading down her pack-home 
among the rocks above. Savage after savage followed, and the little 
dell was soon crowded with the throng. 

That day my old ill-luck had again assailed me. A renewed 
attack of my disorder suddenly prostrated all my newly-gained 
strength. As I rode on, in any posture but an erect one, the squaws 
mistook my weakness and languor for drowsiness, and laughed at 
me for falling asleep on horseback. I repaid their raillery in kind, 
and they never suspected the truth. 

That morning’s march was one not easily to be forgotten. It led 
us through a sublime waste, a wilderness of mountains and pine- 
forests, over which the very spirit of loneliness and silence seemed 
brooding. Above and below, little could be seen but the same dark 
green foliage. It overspread the valleys, and the mountains were 
clothed with it from the black rocks that crowned their summits to 
the impetuous streams that circled round their base. Scenery like 
this, it might seem, could have no very cheering effect on the mind 
of a sick man in the midst of a horde of savages; but if the reader 
has ever wandered, with a true hunter’s spirit, among the endless 
forests of Maine, or the more picturesque solitudes of the Adiron¬ 
dack Mountains, he will understand how the sombre woods and 
mountains around me might have awakened any other feelings than 
those of gloom. In truth, they recalled gladdening recollections of 
similar scenes in a distant and far different land. 

After we had been advancing for several hours, through passages 
always narrow, often obstructed and difficult, I saw at a little distance 
on our right a narrow opening between two high, wooded precipices. 
All within seemed darkness and mystery. In the mood of mind in 
which I found myself, something strongly impelled me to enter. 
Passing over the intervening space, I guided my horse through the 
rocky portal, and as I did so, I instinctively drew the covering from 
my rifle, half expecting that some unknown evil lay in ambush within 
those dreary recesses. The place was shut in among tall cliffs, and 
so deeply shadowed by a host of old pine-trees, that though the sun 
shone bright on the side of the mountain, nothing but a dim twilight 
could penetrate within. As far as I could see, it had no tenants ex¬ 
cept a few hawks and owls, who, dismayed at my intrusion, flapped 
hoarsely away among the shaggy branches. I moved forward, de¬ 
termined to explore the mystery to the bottom, and soon became 
involved deeply among the pines. The genius of the place exercised 
a strange influence upon my mind. Its faculties were stimulated into 
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extraordinary activity, and as I passed along, many half*forgotten in¬ 
cidents, and the images of persons and things far distant, rose rapidly 
before me, with surprising distinctness. In that perilous wilderness, 
eight hundred miles removed beyond the faintest vestige of civiliza¬ 
tion, the scenes of another hemisphere, the seat of ancient refinement 
passed before me, more like a succession of vivid paintings than any 
mere dreams of the fancy. I saw the church of St. Peter’s illumined 
on the evening of Easter-Day, the whole majestic pile from the cross 
to the foundation-stone, pencilled in fire, and shedding a calm radi¬ 
ance, like the serene light of the moon, on the sea of upturned faces 
below. I saw the blue peak of Mount Etna towering above its inky 
mantle of clouds, and lightly curling its wreaths of milk white smoke 
against the soft sky, flushed with the Sicilian sunset. I saw also the 
gloomy vaulted passages and the narrow cells of the Passionist con¬ 
vent, where I once had sojourned for a few days with the fanatical 
monks, its pale stern inmates, in their robes of black ; and the grated 
window from whence I could look out, a forbidden indulgence, upon 
the melancholy Coliseum and the crumbling ruins of the Eternal 
City. The mighty glaciers of the Splugen too, rose before me, gleam¬ 
ing in the sun like polished silver, and those terrible solitudes, the 
birth-place of the Rhine, where bursting from the bowels of its 
native mountain it lashes and foams down the rocky abyss into the lit¬ 
tle valley of Andeer. These recollections, and many more crowded 
upon me, until remembering that it was hardly wise to remain long 
in such a place, I mounted again and retraced my steps. Issuing 
from between the rocks, I saw a few rods before me, the men, wo¬ 
men, and children, dogs and horses, still filing slowly across the little 
glen. A bare round hill rose directly above them. I rode to the 
top, and from this point I could look down on the savage procession 
as it passed just beneath my feet, and far on the left I could see its 
thin and broken line, visible only at intervals, stretching away for 
miles among the mountains. On the farthest ridge, horsemen were 
still descending like mere specks in the distance. The imagination 
might have tasked itself in vain, to have conceived a more striking 
spectacle than that wild scene, with the wilder men who animated it. 

I remained on the hill until all had passed, and then descending, 
followed after them. A little farther on I found a very small meadow, 
set deeply among steep mountains ; and here the whole village had 
encamped. The little spot was crowded with the confused and dis¬ 
orderly host. Some of the lodges were already completely prepared, 
or the squaws perhaps were busy in drawing the heavy coverings of 
skin over the bare poles. Others were as yet, mere skeletons, while 
others still, poles, covering and all, lay scattered in complete disorder 
on the ground among buffalo-robes, bales of meat, domestic utensils, 
harness and weapons. Squaws were screaming to one another, 
horses rearing and plunging, dogs yelping, eager to be disburdened 
of their loads, while the fluttering of feathers and the gleam of bar¬ 
baric ornaments added liveliness to the scene. The small children 
ran about among the crowd, while many of the boys were scrambling 
among the overhanging rocks, and standing, with their little bows in 
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their hands, looking down upon the restless crowd. In contrast with 
the general confusion, a circle of old men and warriors sat in the 
midst, smoking in profound indifference and tranquillity. The disor¬ 
der at length subsided. The horses were driven away to feed along 
the adjacent valley, and the camp assumed an air of listless repose. 
It was scarcely past noon, a vast white canopy of smoke from burn¬ 
ing forest to the eastward, overhung the glen, and partially obscured 
the ray8 of the sun; yet the heat was almost insupportable. The 
lodges stood crowded together without order in the narrow space. 
Each was a perfect hot-house, within which the lazy proprietor lay 
sleeping with the perspiration bursting from every pore. The camp 
was silent as death. Nothing stirred except now and then an old 
woman passing from lodge to lodge. The girls and young men sat 
together in groups, under the pine trees upon the surrounding heights. 
The dogs lay panting on the ground, too lazy even to growl at the 
white man. At the entrance of the meadow, there was a cold spring 
among the rocks, completely overshadowed by tall trees and dense 
undergrowth. In this cool and shady retreat, about a dozen of the 
gii’ls were assembled, sitting together on rocks and fallen logs, dis¬ 
cussing the latest gossip of the village, or laughing and throwing 
water with their hands at the intruding Meneaska. The minutes 
seemed lengthened into hours. I lay for a long time under a tree, 
studying the Ogillallah tongue, with the zealous instructions of my 
friend the Panther. When we were both tired of this, I went and 
lay down by the side of a deep, clear pool, formed by the water of the 
spring. Dozens of little fishes of about a pin’s length were playing 
in it, sporting together, as it seemed very amicably; but on closer 
observation, I saw that they were engaged in a cannibal warfare among 
themselves. Now and then a small one would fall a victim, and im¬ 
mediately disappear down the maw of his voracious conqueror. 
Every moment however, the tyrant of the pool, a monster about three 
inches long, with staring goggle eyes, would slowly issue forth with 
quivering fins and tail from under the shelving bank. The small fry 
at this would suspend their hostilities, and scatter in a panic at the ap¬ 
pearance of overwhelming force. 

* Soft-hearted philanthropists/ thought I, * may sigh long for their 
peaceful millennium; for from minnows up to men, life is an incessant 
battle.’ 

Evening approached at last, the tall mountain tops around were 
still gay and bright in sunshine, while our deep glen was completely 
shadowed. I left the camp, and ascended a neighboring hill, whose 
rocky summit commanded a wide view over the surrounding wilder¬ 
ness. Such a scene is even more impressive at that hour of sunset, 
when the whole breathless waste, forest, precipice, and mountain side 
are bathed in the same ruddy light. The sun was still glaring through 
the stiff pines on the ridge of the western mountain. In a moment 
he was gone, and as the landscape rapidly darkened, I turned again 
toward the village. As I descended the hill, the howling of wolves 
and the barking of foxes, came up out of the dim woods from far and 
near. The camp was glowing with a multitude of fires, and alive 
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with dusky naked figures whose tall shadows flitted among the sur¬ 
rounding crags. 

I found a circle of smokers seated in their usual place; that is, on 
the ground before the lodge of a certain warrior, who seemed to be 
generally known for his social qualities. I sat down to smoke a part¬ 
ing pipe with my savage friends. That day was the first of August, 
on which I had promised to meet Shaw at Fort Laramie. The Fort 
was less than two days* journey distant, and that my friends need not 
suffer anxiety on my account, I resolved to push forward as rapidly 
as possible to the place of meeting. I went to look after the Hail¬ 
storm, and having found him, I offered him a handful of hawks* bells 
and a paper of vermilion, on condition that he would guide me in the 
morning through the mountains within sight of Laramie Creek. 

The Hailstorm ejaculated 1 How /* and accepted the gift. Nothing 
more was said on either side ; the matter was settled, and I lay down 
to sleep in Kongra-Tonga’s lodge. 

Long before daylight, Raymond shook me by the shoulder : 

* Every thing is ready,* he said. 

I went out. The morning was chill, damp, and dark; and the 
whole camp seemed asleep. The Hailstorm sat on horseback before 
the lodge, and my mare Pauline and the mule which Raymond rode 
were picketed near it. We saddled and made our other arrange¬ 
ments for the journey, but before these were completed the camp 
began to stir, and the lodge-coverings fluttered and rustled as the 
squaws pulled them down in preparation for departure. Just as the 
light began to appear, we left the ground, passing up through a nar¬ 
row opening among the rocks which led eastward out of the meadow. 
Gaining the top of this passage I turned round, and sat looking back 
upon the camp, dimly visible in the gray light of the morning. All 
was alive with the bustle of preparation. I turned away half un¬ 
willing to take a final leave of my savage associates. We turned to 
the right, passing among rocks and pine trees so dark, that for a while 
we could scarcely see our way. The country in front was wild and 
broken,half hill, half plain, partly open and partly covered with woods 
of pine and oak. Barriers of lofty mountains encompassed it on 
every hand; the woods were fresh and cool in the early morning; 
the peaks of the mountains were wreathed* with mist, and sluggish 
vapors were entangled among the forests upon their sides. At length 
the black pinnacle of the tallest mountain was tipped with gold by 
the rising sun. About that time the Hailstorm who rude in front, gave 
a low exclamation. Some large animal leaped up from among the 
bushes, and an elk as I thought, his horns thrown far back over his 
neck, darted past us across the open space, and bounded like a mad 
thing away among the adjoining pines. Raymond was soon out of 
his saddle, but before he could fire, the animal was full two hundred 
yards distant. The ball struck its mark, though much too low for 
mortal effect. The elk however wheeled in his flight, and ran at full 
speed among the trees, nearly at right angles to his former course. I 
fired and broke his shoulder; still he moved on, limping down into a 
neighboring woody hollow, whither the young Indian followed and 
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killed him. When we reached the spot, we discovered him to be no 
elk, but a black-tailed deer, an animal nearly twice the size of the 
common deer, and quite unknown in these eastern regions. We be¬ 
gan to cut him up : the reports of the rifles had reached the ears of 
the Indians, and before our task was finished a dozen or more of them 
came to the spot. Leaving the hide of the deer to the Hailstorm, we 
hung as much of the meet as we wanted behind our saddles, left the 
rest to the Indians, and resumed our journey. Meanwhile the vil¬ 
lage was on its way, and had gone so far, that to get in advance of it 
was impossible. Therefore we directed our course so as to strike its 
line of march at the nearest point. In a short time through the dark 
trunks of the pines, we could see the glancing figures of the Indians as 
they passed on, in their long array. Once more we were amons: them. 
They were moving with even more than their usual precipitation, 
crowded close together in a narrow pass between towering rocks and 
old pine trees. The young girls and the children clambered upon 
the backs of the horses or clung to the baskets of the travaux , while 
the multitudes of dogs not a little increased the confusion. We were 
on the eastern descent of the mountain and soon came to a rough and 
difficult defile, leading down a very steep declivity. The whole wild 
swarm poured down together, filling the rocky passage-way like some 
turbulent mountain stream. I shall never forget a single feature of 
that scene. The mountains before us were on fire, and had been so 
for weeks. The view in front was obscured by a vast dim sea of 
smoke and vapor, while on either hand the tall cliffs, bearing aloft 
their crest of pines, thrust their heads boldly through it, and the sharp 
pinnacles and broken ridges of the mountains beyond them were 
faintly traceable as through a veil. The scene in itself was most 
grand and imposing, but with the savage multitude, the armed war¬ 
riors, the naked child ren, the gaily apparelled girls pouring impetuously 
down the craggy heights, it would have formed a noble subject for a 
painter, and only the pen of a Scott could have done it justice in 
description. 

We passed over a burnt tract where the ground was hot beneath 
the horse’s feet, and between two blazing mountain sides. Before 
long we had descended to a softer region, where we found a succes¬ 
sion of little valleys watered by a mountain stream, along the borders 
of which grew abundance of wild gooseberries and currants, and the 
children and many of the men straggled from the line of m£rch to 
gather them as we passed along. Descending still farther, the view 
changed rapidly. The burning mountains were behind us, and through 
the open valleys in front we could see the ocean-like prairie, stretching 
beyond the sight. After passing through a line of trees that skirted 
the brook, the Indians filed out upon the plains. I was thirsty and 
knelt down by the little stream to drink. As I mounted again, I very 
carelessly left my rifle among the grass, and my thoughts being other¬ 
wise absorbed, I rode for some distance before discovering its absence. 
As the reader may conceive, I lost no time in turning about and gal¬ 
loping back in search of it. Passing the endless line of Indians, I 
watched every warrior attentively as he rode by me at a canter, and 
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at length discovered my rifle in the hands of one of them, who, on 
my approaching to claim it, immediately gave it up. Having no 
other means of acknowledging the obligation, I took off one of my 
spurs and gave it to him. He was greatly delighted, looking upon 
it as a distinguished mark of favor, and immediately held out his foot 
for me to buckle it on. As soon as I had done so, he struck it with 
all his force into the side of his horse, who gave a violent leap. The 
Indian laughed and spurred harder than b fore. At this the horse 
shot away like an arrow, amid the screams and laughter of the squaws, 
and the ejaculations of the men, who exclaimed: ‘ Washtay! —Good l* 
at the potent effect of my gift. The Indian had no saddle, and nothing 
in place of a bridle except a leather string tied round the horse's jaw. 
The animal was of course wholly uncontrollable, and stretched away 
at full speed over the prairie, till he and his rider vanished behind a 
distant swell. I never saw the man again, but I presume no harm 
came to him. An Indian on horseback has more lives than a cat. 

The village encamped on the scorching prairie, close to the foot 
of the mountains. The heat was most intense and penetrating. The 
coverings of the lodges were raised a foot or more from the ground, 
in order to procure some circulation of air; and Reynal, who closely 
imitated the habits of his red associates, thought proper to lay aside 
his trapper’s dress of buck-skin and assume the costume of an In¬ 
dian, wnich closely resembles that adopted by Father Adam. Thus 
elegantly attired, he stretched himself m his lodge on a buffalo-robe, 
alternately cursing the heat and puffing at the pipe which he and I 
passed between us. There was present also a select circle of Indian 
mends and relatives. A small boiled puppy was served up as a 
parting feast, to which was added, by way of dessert, a wooden 
bowl of gooseberries, from the mountains. 

4 Look there,’ said Reynal, pointing out of the opening of his 
lodge; 1 do you see that line of buttes about fifteen miles off] Well, 
now do you see that farthest one, with the white speck on the face of 
it I Do you think you ever saw it before V 

4 It looks to me,’ said I, ‘ like the hill that we were ’camped under 
when we were on Laramie Creek, six or eight weeks ago.’ 

4 You ’ve hit it,’ answered Reynal. 

4 Go and bring in the animals, Raymond,’ said I; 4 we ’ll camp 
there to-night, and start for the fort in the morning.’ 

The mare and the mule were soon before the lodge. We saddled 
them, a^ 1 in the mean time a number of Indians collected about us. 
The virtues of Pauline, my strong, fleet and hardy little mare, were 
well known in camp, and several of the visitors were mounted upon 
good horses which they had brought me as presents. I promptly 
declined their offers, since accepting them would have involved the 
necessity of transferring poor Pauline into their barbarous hands. 
We took leave of Reynal, but not of the Indians, who are accus¬ 
tomed to dispense with such superfluous ceremonies. Leaving the 
camp, we rode straight over the prairie toward the white-faced bluff, 
whose pale ridges swelled gently against the horizon, like a cloud. 
An Indian went with us, whose name I forget, though the ugliness of 
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his face and the ghastly width of his mouth dwell vividly in my re¬ 
collection. The antelope were numerous, but we did not heed them. 
We rode directly toward our destination, over the arid plains and 
barren hills; until, late in the afternoon, half spent with heat, thirst 
and fatigue, we saw a gladdening sight; the long line of trees and 
the deep gulf that mark the course of Laramie Creek. Passing 
through the growth of huge dilapidated old cotton-wood trees that 
bordered the creek, we rode across to the other side. The rapid 
and foaming waters were filled with fish playing and splashing in the 
shallows. As we gained the farther bank, our horses turned eagerly 
to drink, and we, kneeling on the sand, followed their example. We 
had not gone far before the scene began to grow familiar. 

* We are getting near home, Raymond/ said I. 

There stood the Big Tree under which we had encamped so long; 
there were the white cliffs that used to look down upon our tent when 
it stood at the bend of the creek; there was the meadow in which 
our horses had grazed for weeks, and a little farther on, the prairie- 
dog village where I had beguiled many a languid hour by scooping 
out the brains of the unfortunate inhabitants with rifle bullets. 

* We are going to catch it now / said Raymond, turning his broad, 
vacant face up toward the sky. 

In truth the landscape, the cliffs, and the meadow, the stream and 
the groves, were darkening fast. Black masses of cloud were swell¬ 
ing up in the south, and the thunder was growling ominously. 

* We will ’camp there/ I said, pointing to a dense grove of trees 
lower down the stream. Raymond and I turned toward it, but the 
Indian stopped and called earnestly after us. When we demanded 
what was the matter, he said, that the ghosts of two warriors were 
always among those trees, atid that if we slept there, they would 
scream and throw stones at us all night, and perhaps steal our horses 
before morning. Thinking it as well to humor him, we left behind 
us the haunt of these extraordinary ghosts, and passed on toward 
Chug water, riding at full gallop, for the big drops began to patter 
down. Soon we came in sight of the poplar saplings that grew about 
the mouth of the little stream. We leaped to the ground, threw off 
our saddles, turned our horses loose, and drawing our knives began 
to slash among the bushes to cut twigs and bl anches for making a 
shelter against the rain. Bending down the taller saplings as they 
grew, we piled the young shoots upon them, and thus made a conve¬ 
nient pent-house; but all our labor was useless. The storm scarcely 
touched us. Half a mile on our right the rain was pouring down 
like a cataract, and the thunder roared over the prairie like a battery 
of cannon; while we by good fortune received only a few heavy drops 
from the skirt of the passing cloud. The weather cleared and the 
sun set gloriously. Sitting close under our leafy canopy, we pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss a substantial meal of wa-ma which Weah-Washtay 
had given me. The Indian had brought with him his pipe and a bag 
of shongsasha ; so before lying down to sleep, we sat for some time 
smoking together. Previously however our wide-mouthed friend had 
taken the precaution of carefully examining the neighborhood. He 
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reported that eight men, counting them on his fingers, had been en¬ 
camped there not long before. Bisonette, Paul Dorion, Antoine Le 
Rouge, Richardson and four others, whose names he could not tell. 
All this proved strictly correct. By what instinct he had arrived at 
such accurate conclusions, I am utterly at a loss to divine. 

It was still quite dark when I awoke and called Raymond. The 
Indian was already gone, having chosen to go on before us to the Fort. 
Setting out after him, we rode for some time in complete darkness, 
and when the sun at length rose, glowing like a fiery ball of copper, 
we w r ere still ten miles distant from the Fort. That path which 1 had 
travelled so often was well known to me. I welcomed every familiar 
object like one returning to his home after a long absence. At length 
from the broken summit of a tall sandy bluff', we could see Fort Lara¬ 
mie, miles before us, standing by the side of the stream like a little 
gray speck, in the midst of the boundless desolation. I stopped my 
horse, and sat for a moment looking down upon it. It seemed to me 
the very centre of comfort and civilization. We were not long in 
approaching it, for we rode at speed the greater part of the way. 
Laramie Creek still intervened between us and the friendly walls. 
Entering the water at the point where we had struck upon the bank, 
we raised our feet to the saddle behind us, and thus kneeling as it 
were on horseback,passed dry-shod through the swift current. As we 
rode up the bank, a number of men appeared in the gateway. Three 
of them came forward to meet us. In a moment I distinguished the 
tall figure of Shaw ; Henry Chntillon followed with his face of manly 
simplicity and frankness, and Delorier came last, with a broad grin 
of welcome. The meeting was not on either side one of mere cere¬ 
mony. For my own part, the change was a most agreeable one 
from the society of savages and men little better than savages, to that 
of ray gallant and high-minded companion, and our noble hearted 
guide. My appearance was equally welcome to Shaw, who was be- 
beginning to entertain some very uncomfortable surmises concerning 
me, 

Bordeaux greeted me very cordially, and shouted to the cook. 
This functionary was a new acquisition, having lately come from Fort 
Pierre with the trading wagons. Whatever skill he might have 
boasted, he had not the most promising materials to exercise it upon. 
He set before me how r ever a breakfast of biscuit, coffee, and salt pork. 
It seemed like a new phase of existence, to be seated once more on 
a bench, with a knife and fork, a plate and tea-cup, and something 
resembling a table before me. The coffee seemed delicious, and the 
bread was a most welcome novelty, since for three weeks l had eaten 
scarcely any thing but meat, and that for the most part without salt. 
The meal also had the relish of good company, for opposite to me sat 
Shaw in elegant dishabille. If the reader is anxious thoroughly to 
appreciate the value of a congenial companion, he has only to spend 
a few weeks by himself in an Ogillallah village. And if he can con¬ 
trive to add to his seclusion, a debilitating and somewhat critical illness, 
his perceptions upon this subject wall be rendered considerably more 
vivid. 
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Shaw had been upwards of two weeks at the Fort. I found him 
established in his old quarters, a large apartment usually occupied by 
the absent bourgeois. In one corner was a soft and luxurious pile of 
excellent buffalo-robes, and here I lay down. Shaw brought me three 
books. 

4 Here/ said he, 4 is your Shakspeare, here is Byron, and here is 
the Old Testament which has as much poetry in it as the other two 
put together/ 

I chose the worst of the three, and for the greater part of that day 
1 lay on the buffalo-robes, fairly revelling in the creations of that re¬ 
splendent genius which has achieved no more signal triumph than 
that of half beguiling us to forget the pitiful and unmanly character 
of its possessor. 


EPITHALAMIUMtf 


B T 'THE S ‘i O t K K . ’ 


Rest, happy pair, in love to-night, 
While the swift hours in rapture fly: 
And if ye sleep, may visions bright 
Keep pace with waking ecstasy. 


Sweet,sweet the fulness of votir bliss! 

Warm, warm your soft embraces are ! 
Bride ne’er received a holier kiss, 

Nor husband clasped a wife more fair. 


Long may the night prolong its sway 
Over your bridal couch so blest; 

And morning in its courso delay 

To break the transports of your rest. 


May Heaven, in smiles, on you bestow 
Long life, and many an acre wide ; 
And sons and daughters round you grow, 
To be your blessing and your pride. 


And when the earth at last shall claim 
Its tribute grim, of * dust to dust 
May the sweet memory of youf name 
Be evermore, your children’s trust. 


And now, good-night! The poet feels 
A sympathy sincere and true : 

And while, a bachelor, he steals 
Alone to bed — he ’ll think of you .* 
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‘love me, and love me forever.’ 


a ballad: BT ORrTTA. 


We met all alone on the dark river’s shore, 

But we thought not of dread or of danger; 

We loved — though I knew not the name that she bore, 
And mine was the form of a stranger. 


Oh ! brighter than stars were the glorious eyes 
Of that maid by the dark-rolling water, 

And softer than Zephyr’s most musical sighs 
The voice of America’s daughter. 


I wooed her — my angel, my heart’s peerless queen, 
She blushed like a young almond-blossom ; 

And the soft daylight died on the radiant scene, 

As I pressed my betrothed to my bosom. 


And I said, * I am going, my beautiful one, 

To a home that is far o’er the billow; 

But weep not and fear not, I ’ll claim thee, my own! 
Ere the spring-buds have yellowed the willow.’ 


And she said, as the moonlight lay bright on her face, 
While we stood by that dark-rolling river, 

And she softly returned my enraptured embrace, 

Wilt thou love me, and love me forever ?* 


We parted in silence ; and often afar, 

In the halls of the kindred who claimed me, 

I worshipped in secret my fair western star, 

And thought of her tears, as she named me. 

The breezes that swept round my forefathers* home 
Seemed the same that I heard by that river; 

And they ever moaned: ‘ Wanderer! wilt thou not come 
To the heart that must love thee forever V 


Long, long did I linger; and while I delayed, 

(Ah ! would that my heart had been tmer !) 

An angel came down to the desolate maid, 

A merciful messenger to her. 

And white pinions waved o’er the couch of her rest, 
As he told her his heavenly story, 

And sang her at midnight the songs of the blest, 
And whispered of peace and of glory. 
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I heard a faint echo float mournfully by, 

As sleepless I pressed my lone pillow ; 

But little I dreamed’t was her last faint sigh, 

Sent far to me over the billow. 

Too late did I seek her, too late did I come 
And stand by that dark-rolling river; 

For I heard a low voice round a moss-covered tomb, 
Say, ‘ Love me, and love me forever!’ 


THE BLIND ARTIST. 


A P A 1> K U «■' r. O M T :K K SEA-0 HSBT: COMPILED It T KIT KELVIN. 


Those who were anchored in the Tagus on the night of the fourth 
of August, 18—, were witnesses to a spectacle they cannot soon 
forget. The city of Lisbon, through its whole extent, from the broad 
stone steps at the upper town to the Castle of Belim, far down the 
river, was in a blaze of festivity. Guns were thundering from the 
many batteries along the shore; rockets streamed up at intervals, 
throwing long trains of light athwart the sky; and ever and anon, 
amid the merry peals of bells and bursts of martial music, the hoarse 
shouts of thousands arose with deafening roar. The promenades, 
squares and gardens, with the green arbored alleys, contiguous to the 
Palace of Braganza, were hung with lamps; the fountains threw out 
their waters in scintillating jets, and even the tall church-spires and 
lantern-like domes were blazing in the universal illumination. 

But to him who has trodden a deck through the long night-watches, 
listening with sea-wearied ear to the sullen dash of the waters as 
they alternate with the tide, those shores have worn a scarcely less 
magnetic aspect as the gray twilight has struggled amid the shadows 
into dawn. At first a dark outline of rounded heights reposes against 
the sky, with an irregular mass of walls, towers and wind-mills in 
profile, then a dim pencilling of clustering turrets and roofs, with 
dense masses of verdure scattered here and there, occupies the fore¬ 
ground, till by degrees the intermediate and less prominent parts, 
which fancy has been busily filling up, assumes the coloring of reality; 
the veil is withdrawn, and the whole glorious prospect stands revealed. 
The blue peaks of Cintra, looming in the distance; the near and 
-swelling uplands of green velvet, contrasted with the dark mould of 
tilled land, and dotted with orchards of olive ; the valley of the great 
..aqueduct of Benfica; the suburbs of Ajuda, with the new imperial 
palace, like a coronal, on the hill; the congregated roofs and rotundas 
of the upper town, With its mazes of gardens and marble heights, 
and the broad and yellow T agus before it with a world of hulls and 
spars, from the little lateen craft to the leviathan three-decker, altoge- 
vol. xxxi. 64 
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ther compose a picture of mingled beauty and magnificence rarely 
equalled. On the opposite side, the dark heaths of Alentejo stretch 
interminably to the mountains, while farther up the river a chaos of 
white ruins, half merged in the waters, mark the site of the ancient 
city, which went down in the earthquake. As the eye wanders down 
the stream, it rests on the time-stained church of San Geronimo, with 
its costly carvings, in the mingled taste of Goth and M oor, the sepul¬ 
chre of a long line of kings; while beyond leans an old castle, which 
bears marks of a still greater antiquity, its batteries looking over into 
the waters as if in quiet anticipation of a plunge below. A long bar 
of sand stretches partially across the river at its mouth, crowned with 
Fort Bugio, which looks out upon the Atlantic. Such are the promi¬ 
nent outlines of a capital whose history, from the dark romances of 
dreary ages, has figured in the annals of flood, fire, earthquake and 
blood ; a capital which cradled Camoens into song, which sent forth 
Vasco di Gama, the twin-spirit of Columbus, to his discoveries, and 
the valiant Albuquerque to his conquests, and which for long years, 
couching herself in the spoils of two hemispheres, spread out the 
arms of her grasping dominion to Goa and the Brazils. 

Perhaps something of all this is metaphorically shadowed forth in 
the tracery of one of the noblest squares of the city. It opens directly 
on the river, and is flanked on either side by the arsenal, the exchange 
and the immense pile of the Inquisition; while the two notable 
streets, which from the congregation of jewellers, with their display 
of precious metals and stones, are denominated * Silver’ and 1 Gold’ 
streets, lead from the upper part of it to the public gardens, in long 
vista beyond. In the centre of this square, supported on a noble 
pedestal of marble, are two sculptured groups. The one represents 
a winged genius leading a rearing war-horse, which, in the midst of 
standard and arms, is trampling a struggling wretch beneath his feet; 
the other is Fame blowing her trumpet-blast before an elephant sur¬ 
rounded with the spoils of the east. The huge beast, with a cruelty 
characteristic of his new master, is in the act of crushing a disarmed 
and supplicating Indian. A central column arises between these 
groups, ornamented with figures in bas-relief, emblematical of the 
sciences of astronomy and navigation, with a line-of-battle-ship float¬ 
ing on a bronze sea beneath the crown and escutcheon of Portugal. 
The whole is surmounted by the figures of a colossal black horse, 
with a knight in full armor. Their bold and dark outlines, relieved 
by their elevation in gigantic proportions against the sky, render them 
objects of striking prominence; and the stranger in Lisbon expe¬ 
riences a feeling akin to awe as he is for the first time ushered into 
the ‘ Square of the Black Horse.* 

The reader of history will call to mind that train of events which 
secured the independence of Portugal, when all Europe rang with 
the singular revolution which freed her from the yoke of her penin¬ 
sular sister and raised the Duke of Braganza to the throne of his 
fathers. The subsequent prosperity of the kingdom, under his health¬ 
ful and vigorous administration, enkindled again a splendor which 
had gone out with the ill-starred Sebastian and his chivalry, and 
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again she rivalled the days of her bygone glory, from its dawn under 
Alfonso to its wide spread under the great Emmanuel. The period 
to which we are about to refer was during the reign of Joseph, the 
fifth of his line, and only three years after the great earthquake had 
heaped palace, convent and hovel, with sixty thousand of their occu¬ 
pants, in a mass of unsightly ruins. But Art, though stricken, was 
not palsied, nor ambition crushed. The wail of the mourner was 
soon drowned amid the clatter of the artisan; the stillness of deso¬ 
lation echoed once more to the din of busy throngs; the hushed 
chant arose with incense from the extinguished altar; Pomp began 
to walk forth upon his lordly threshold; Beauty beckoned to the 
midnight masquer from her balcony, and bereaved Avarice again 
hugged himself in his thrift. Long rows of marble, with tower and 
spire, threw back, as of old, the glitter of the sun; wild groups, of 
many lands and many tongues, huddled the mart; the Greek met 
there with the fair-haired son of the north, the wily Jew haggled 
with the scowling Moor, the Italian, all pantomime, gesticulated to 
the courtly Spaniard, the brown peasant shouted to his weary beast, 
burdened from the vineyard, and nobility hushed the cry of the dying 
beggar in the tramp of his horses and the rattling of his wheels. 

An autumn day had passed amid scenes like these, and at nightfall 
the thick groups began gradually to disperse as one by one the citi¬ 
zens betook themselves to their homes. Suddenly a new and strange 
panic seemed to have stricken the city. A few persons in the vicinity 
of Bellm were seen running in agitated haste in various directions, the 
fisherman bundling his nets at hand on the beach, stood leaning for¬ 
ward with staring eye and half-open mouth as if struck aghast, horse¬ 
men were seen galloping onward to the upper town, where a low 
rumor already began to spread itself among little knots collected here 
and there, whispering and exchanging terrific glances, and at length 
as a trumpet sounded, files of soldiery hastily swept the streets and 
formed in the public squares and in front of the palace. The report 
now became universal, that the royal carriage had been intercepted 
by a party of masked assassins on its return from Cintra, the guards 
and attendants pistolled and poniarded to a man, and his most Faith¬ 
ful Majesty dragged from his seat, covered with an hundred wounds 
and literally hewn and trampled into pieces. It was added, by way of 
summing up the atrocity, that one of the hands together with the 
mutilated head, had been recovered and brought in sad solemnity to 
the palace. Such was the first intelligence which enlightened the 
public upon the explosion of the conspiracy of the Duke d’Aviero; 
a conspiracy which expended itself in a futile attempt upon the life 
of the king, who was wounded by a ball fired through the back of 
his carriage as he returned one evening through the suburbs of his 
capitol. 

There resided at that time in Lisbon a celebrated artist by the name 
of Anglostino. From an origin unrecognized in the heraldry of the 
land, he had won for himself notoriety, and what was more, a tolerable 
competence by his genius and the untiring labors of his chisel. The 
earthquake, however, had visited him in its desolating sweep, and 
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his professional skill and three motherless daughters were all that was 
spared him by a catastrophe which had made wide breaches in many 
a happy family and beggared thousands. It was not the least remark¬ 
able of this man’s history that though blind, he had been known as a 
successful competitor for certain prizes offered by the royal approba¬ 
tion for ornamental statuary in both marble and. bronze. But rivalry 
is dangerous. Few men are awake to the honor of a defeat even 
when the antagonist is deemed invincible; and the winner in the 
strife not unfrequently secures to himself with the palm, the envy of 
the vanquished. The success of Anglostino was like the many-co¬ 
lored coat which made Joseph hated of his brethren. He had 
thwarted if not humbled an opponent as artful as he was aspiring, he 
had all unwittingly stung to madness an ambition which could brook 
no rival, he had robbed another of a victory for which he had alter¬ 
nately hoped and wept long days and nights of watching and of toil $ 
be ! and a blind man ! — and while admiration was loud on every lip 
and spoke from every eye, Gil Vicente cursed him in his heart. That 
day which saw the pale and toil-worn artist hailed by nobility itself, 
meekly bowing to the voice of praise, and greeted by smiles and beauty, 
which, alas! he might no more behold ; that very day begat for him an 
enemy which knew not to forget or to forgive, and who was ever after 
to be like a viper in his path. 

Gil Vicente was indeed no ordinary foe. Whether he was, as his 
name might imply, a descendant of the great dramatist, history has 
not seen fit to inform us; but certain it is, that he lacked neither the 
talent nor the intrigue of a profound and calculating villain. The 
bitter malignity which his defeat engendered is scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived, and was only equalled by the inveteracy, with which he pur¬ 
sued the object of his hate. At home or abroad, in the thronged 
Street or at the holy mass, one object seemed to stand between him 
and the light; it came upon him even in his slumbers, and he often 
awoke from visions of triumph with a sigh at their illusion. He had 
at one time succeeded in fastening upon Anglostino the suspicions of 
the Inquisition, but on confronting that dreadful tribunal, after lan¬ 
guishing for a season in their dungeons, those men of blood found 
nothing for which they might in pious horror devote him to the great 
adversary of men’s souls. And when the blind sufferer came forth 
once more to the day, leaning on the arm of one who was all joy at 
her parent’s deliverance, Gil Vicente was by no means the last to grasp 
his unsuspecting victim by the hand and to congratulate him upon his 
escape from that tomb, which he had prayed might close over him 
forever. 

Many were the arrests which soon followed upon the outrage upon 
the person of the monarch to which we have alluded, and Anglostino 
was again indebted to the secret and uutiring machinations of that 
villain in mask, who had once before so nearly accomplished his ruin, 
for being implicated among the rest. Joseph was a tyrant, and in his 
wrath he determined to make a sweeping example of both instrument 
and abettor, which should cause the ears of future conspirators to 
tingle; and hundreds in consequence, among whom were many of 
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the nobility and priesthood, were put to death without mercy. The 
blow fell with peculiar severity upon the order of the Jesuits, and 
those of them who escaped the scaffold and the rack were banished 
in a body from the land. It is recorded in the annals of those days 
that in the eagerness of the exasperated monarch to punish the guilty, 
many an innocent man suffered, the summary proceedings in many in¬ 
stances leaving little opportunity for that careful investigation which 
should have elicited the truth, and drowning the voice of remonstrance 
and of defence in the death doom. Gil Vicente with ready cunning, 
seized on an occasion so favorable to his purposes, and secretly prof¬ 
fered an accusation, charging the artist with being leagued with the 
heads of the conspiracy. It wore some semblance of truth inasmuch 
as it had, indeed, happened that sundry of those who had suffered were 
in the habit, among others, through motives of curiosity of paying him 
an occasional visit, as he was employed in certain extensive works for 
the ornament of the reviving city. The event justified the anticipa¬ 
tion of the accuser, who well knew that he who is stung by the in¬ 
gratitude of one whom he has deemed his friend, is, in the first mo¬ 
ments of his exasperation perhaps even more unrelenting than an open 
enemy. Jealousy at once takes the alarm, lest in some moment of 
weakness, the chidings of reviving friendship should strangle the 
sterner whisperings of duty. 

‘ The dog of the chisel,’ said the king, 4 whom we have raised from 
the kennel to a place among his betters, has grown drunk with the 
honor, and dared to lift his head against us. But the blind plotter 
shall rue the day when he groped his way beyond his proper handi¬ 
craft into the counsels of traitors. I will crush him as the gardener 
annihilates the mole that burrows in his pleasure grounds. His own 
art should have taught him that the hand that makes can mar.’ 

It was then a time when every man regarded his neighbor with 
distrust and alarm, and was content quietly to ensure his own safety 
without exciting too much attention by interfering in the concerns of 
others. Among the whole circle of Anglostino’s friends, there was 
only one who dared to make a movement to arrest his fate. This was 
an old physician and alchymist, who mingled a smattering of phar¬ 
macy with a great deal of delusion about the universal elixir and the 
philosophers’ stone; but who was nevertheless tolerably sane and 
shrewd beyond the sphere of his phials and crucibles. His experi¬ 
ments were never so near being crowned with success as on the day 
when with unprecedented good fortune, he stumbled on a medicine 
which actually arrested a disease of the king that others had pro¬ 
nounced incurable. It was the grandest of his discoveries ; the trans- 
muter of metals was in turn transformed into a courtier, and being 
honored with a place near the king, was thought to possess some 
little influence, especially where none was exerted against him. He 
began, not by hinting a doubt as to the guilt of the condemned, for that 
he wisely took for granted since such was the royal pleasure ; but by 
suggesting that the talents of such a man were indispensable at a time 
when the capital required all the skill of all her artists to restore her 
from her ruins. He remarked on the beggared and exposed condir 
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tion in which his orphans would be left, abandoned as they would be 
to the tender mercies of the unpitying and the unprincipled; carelessly 
adverted to the little influence which a blind artist ever busy at his 
labors could be supposed to possess in political affairs ; and, finally 
ventured to suggest a plan which he hoped would at least arrest, if 
it did not prevent his fate. It was that the king should tax the skill 
of the artist on a master piece which should be the price of his life 
if he succeeded, and which should perpetuate the remembrance of 
his monarch and his reign in monumental glory to posterity. Whether 
the latter suggestion weighed with more than its due preponderance, 
we cannot pretend to decide; but whatever was the motive, the 
monarch thought proper to consider the matter yet again. 

* By the saints, Ramurez ! that word was all in due time, and has 
done more for the life of the doomed than ever a healing drug in all 
your laboratory.’ 

The more the king pondered upon the proposition of the Leech, 
the more it found favor in his sight; and it is said a dream of his that 
night, in which he saw himself represented as a horseman mounted 
on a superb black barb, inspired him with the idea of a model for the 
proposed work. The next morning he ordered the artist to be brought 
before him. The old man, for a few gray hairs sprinkled among his 
locks showed him to have passed the vigor of his prime, came mod¬ 
estly forward, and knelt, as was the custom, before the royal chair. 

4 We had thought,* said the king, in a tone which lacked not of 
severity, * to have made you, too, an example of the detestation in 
which we hold an ungrateful and peijured traitor. But at the sug¬ 
gestions of friendship and in consideration of former services, we have 
extended to you that clemency to which you have forfeited all claim ; 
and if within the period of a twelvemonth you shall have executed 
a piece of statuary according to a model that shall be furnished you, 
which five of our most competent judges shall pronounce faultless, 
but which, notwithstanding, shall embody a fault, you shall thereby 
have redeemed your head if you may not redeem your honor. You 
have now the alternative. Choose then at once, for by the holy saints ! 
if you reject the conditions as they are offered, you die before the 
vespers V 

A pause of the silence of the grave for a few moments succeeded 
this menace, and the awed courtiers gazed on the bewildered and 
horror stricken being at the feet of the king in dread anxiety. 

* Sire,* he at length replied, 4 if an acquaintance with many sorrows 
presupposes an acquaintance with guilt, then I have deeply sinned ; 
before Heaven, I know not how else I have had the misfortune to 
awaken your majesty’s displeasure. For myself, though life be sweet 
to all, it has been to me for years like a cup drugged with bitterness ; 
nor has the world a single bright prospect for these eyes from which 
God has shut out the light forever. I w ould live, sire, not to prolong 
my sufferings, but that those whose voices of affection and caresses 
of love have soothed me amidst all, should not succeed to the heri¬ 
tage of infamy, and that the public executioner should not palsy that 
hand which should have given bread to the despised and pennyless 
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orphans. I accept the conditions/ he continued as the tears rose in 
his clouded eyes, * stern though they be to one gifted with both skill 
and the blessing of vision. It may be the Holy Virgin will aid an in¬ 
nocent man in this seemingly hopeless task to wipe away the stain 
upon his honor; and may God forgive him whoever he be, that has 
thus wantonly sought my destruction V 

We pass over the weary months appointed to the artist for the 
accomplishment of his task. What he suffered none may know. It 
was marvellous with what devotion the three beings for whom he had 
desired to prolong his life, strove to requite parental love, alternately 
soothing him with caresses of affection, and cheering him with the 
whisperings of hope! and we may well believe, no voices were so 
sweet in his ear as those which reminded him of better days, and re¬ 
called though mayhap with sorrowful contrast, the visions of his youth. 
Old Ramurez had, in the meantime discovered his accuser, and for¬ 
tuitously learning that the same person had previously implicated him 
with the familiars of the Inquisition, he determined in due time to lay 
the matter before the king, and ever after watched Gil Vicente with 
an eye of awakened suspicion. 

The work was at length completed, and it was a day of no small 
interest to thousands when the statue was submitted to the inspection 
of the assembled judges. It was a bronze representation of a knight, 
armed and accoutred as if for a tournament, and mounted on a superb 
black horse with fitting caparison, the whole in gigantic proportions. 
The horseman wore his visor up and rode with an air of majesty like 
the bearing of royalty, perfect in all his proportions from the plumed 
head to the armed heel; but the noble beast, was perhaps, even a 
happier effort; a model of symmetry and strength with his well-knit 
limbs, prancing and proud as if he already snuffed up the battle. But 
notwithstanding the skill lavished in its execution, and which seemed 
to bespeak a workmanship in which other than human hands had 
been concerned, criticism was neither to be hoodwinked nor dazzled 
by its beauties. One placed the imaginary blemish in the neck of the 
steed which he pronounced too arching; another fancied one of the 
raised hoofs slightly awry; a third looked for the sin in omission rather 
than in commission, and saw that the cunning artist had not furnished 
the knight with his gauntlets; a fourth more nicely critical detected 
the error in a knot of ribbons; while the fifth in mingled admira¬ 
tion and incredulity pronounced it the work of magic. But with 
whatever conviction each dwelt upon his own discovery, no one could 
coincide in the opinion of his fellow ; and since they could not agree 
in what point the artist had erred, it was finally inferred the work was 
faultless. 

When this judgment had been formally announced, all eyes were 
bent in eager curiosity on Anglostino as he advanced toward the 
statue at the direction of the king. 4 It would ill befit me/ said he, 
* to claim for the work a faultlessness in all points save one, though 
that should belong neither to the horse nor his rider. Look/ he 
added, laying his hand upon the strap connected with the stirrup; 

4 it is many years since I have seen a gallant vault into his saddle; 
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but methinks he were but an awkward squire who should present the 
stirrup thus awry to his master.’ The fault was indeed a palpable 
one ; for in turning it inward, the artist had given it a twist precisely 
contrary to custom ; and the wonder now was, why so glaring a blun¬ 
der had escaped the eyes of all. The triumph of the artist was com¬ 
plete. He had not only exceeded expectation, but surpassed even 
the hopes of the most sanguine. Kings, from policy, are not wont 
to be loud in their approbations, however public they may be in their 
munificence ; but Joseph had been long convinced that he had acted 
hastily, at least, if not unjustly; and he determined that the honors 
and the rewards of the wronged should be increased in proportion 
to the tardiness of the reparation. He ordered the statue to be 
raised on that very spot, and that it should lend its name forever to 
the proudest square of his capital j and the flattering commendations 
of royalty were buzzed among the courtiers, bruited among the at¬ 
tendants, and echoed with a shout by the crowd in the high pulse of 
popular excitement, ever less circumspect in their expressions of 
discontent or of joy. It was the proudest day of the artist’s life. 

But there was yet an act of retributive justice to be performed, 
and with a voice that thrilled to the very marrow of the base and 
terrified wretch, the king ordered Gil Vicente to stand forth. Baf¬ 
fled, self-condemned, he would have sunk into nothingness. There 
was no escape ; no refuge of lies. All eyes seemed bent on him in 
horror and in cursing as old Ramurez, by order of the king, unfolded 
the darkly-woven web of his treachery. As he concluded, Joseph 
beckoned to the officer to whom were entrusted all criminals for exe¬ 
cution. * Is there even a voice in Lisbon,* said he, ‘ to plead for such 
implacable and cold-hearted villany 1 Away with him, and let the 
priest shrive him at once; for I will not hear him speak !* 

But there was a voice raised in his behalf, and that the only one 
that might have plead successfully. Anglostino, the blind artist, the 
wronged, he who of all men had cause for rejoicing, improved the 
first sunshine of returning favor to beg the life of his most bitter 
enemy. He urged his petition at the feet of the king. He had 
prayed for the forgiveness of his persecutor in his hour of calamity, 
and when he knew him not; and now, thanks to the blessed Virgin, 
should he be less merciful in the moment of his success 1 and would 
His Majesty darken the happiest day of his life, and refuse his first, 
bis only request 1 Gil Vicente was respited, but only upon the very 
conditions which had been prescribed to the artist. 

Our history now draws to a close. In compliance with the terms 
allotted him, the miserable man commenced his labors. He was now 
contending not merely for honor; life itself had become the prize, 
and the stake was a fearful one. For some months he had wrought, 
when, late on a vernal evening, a figure was seen lurking among the 
shadows in the great square, and apparently reconnnitering the 
bronze figures which ornamented its centre. As he emerged from 
their darkness and the moon fell upon his upturned face, there was 
no mistaking its ghastly expression. A lurking malice and deep 
mortification were graven in its furrowed lines, but over all there 
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was a deeper shade of despair. The next morning Gil Vicente 
was found suspended to a bar in his own workshop, a stiffened 
corpse. His unfinished sculpture stood before him. It was the group 
of the elephant, which other hands have completed and raised upon 
the base of the ornamental pedestal which still sustains the Knight 
of the Black Horse. 


THE BUTTERFLY'S VI8IT. 


Come in, little creature ! I’m sitting alone 

Where the first beams of morning have pleasantly shone; 

I am breathing the fragrant and sweet morning air, 

A draught of oblivion to sorrow and ewe. 


Come Might on my finger, and fold thy soft wing; 
Fear not I will injure so lovely a thing; 

Think not I would harm thee ; no, little one, no! 
Thou wouldst wrong me indeed by imagining so. 


XU. 

Thy delicate pinions, now fluttering o’er me, 

Bring exquisite dreams of the meadows before me ; 
And again with the eye of my spirit I see 
Where in armor of gold hangs the wild honey-bee. 


My heart springeth up, and I buoyantly pass 
Through the daisy-starred fields in their mantle of grass; 
To my ear and my lip, as I wander away, 

Come the voice of the bird and the breath of the hay. 


And now, pretty insect, away to the fields, 

Where Summer her harvest abundantly yields; 

Tell me ■ rds and the bees how I long to be there, 
Wuere the shadows are cool and the sunlight is fair! 


VI. 

There, dear little butterfly ! meet me ere long, 

I will hail thee again as the sprite of my song; 
But leave me a trace of thos& exquisite scenes, 
Though long be the distance that now intervenes. 


Again in the sunlight thy golden wingB shine; 

I would that such radiant pinions were mine! 

And now, little rover, I see thee no more ; 

Farewell till I meet thee again —au revoir ! i. 

vol. xxxj . 65 
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The Church of Rheims is an ancient pile, 
Sombre and dim on the brightest day; 

The light creeps in with a sickly smile, 

And falls on the pavement cold and gray ; 

But a mellower flush and a richer hue, 

Purple and golden and dimmest blue, 

Is bathing the aisles from above; 

Stealing through staindd windows faint, 

Through the figures of crosiered priest and saint. 
And Christ and the Holy Dove. 

The pillaro are lofty, frowning, grand, 

Covered with ornaments carved in stone, 
Stretching away on every hand, 

Like giant trees in a forest lone ; 

Banners are flapping here and there, 

Waving to and fro on the air, 

Casting a trembling shade; 

Standards they in the olden day, 

Brought from the holy wars away, 

Won in the first crusade. 

The antique organ, quaint and rich, 

Swells to the cherubim-painted roof; 

The patron saint, in a lofty niche, 

Stands from the statues around aloof, 

Over the closed confessional; 

And the Virgin's picture hangs on the wall. 

And a legion of martyrs old, 

And the tapers bum with a flickering light. 

And the massive altar glitters bright, 

Heavy with gems and gold. 

The marble pavement lies like a page 
Broken with many a diamond square ; 

Crypts engraved with the name and age 
Of the dead who waste and moulder there. 
And gloomy sepulchres, vaults o’ th’ great, 

In iron railings, in sullen state, 

Frown by the walls around, 

Covered with effigies carved in stone; 

And see yon knight in the comer, lone, 

Watched by a couch ant hound. 

How many have trod, as now I tread, 

These aisles, in the beautiful days of old! 
Generations forgotten and dead, 

Wasted, lost, in sepulchre mould! 

Methmks I behold the vanished return, 

And the past arise from its burial-urn, 
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And stalk like a shadow by; 

And pageants of pomp and beauty pass. 

And flit like shapes in a magic glass, 

Or clouds in a summer sky. 

The organ begins its solemn peal, 

Which swells to the echoing dome profound; 

The anthem roils, and the people kneel 
Devout in the pillared aisles around, 

Counting their beads with claspdd hands; 

And the priest by the sacred altar stands, 

Chanting the service loud, 

And the service-boy, in his robe of snow, 

Swingeth his censer to and fro, 

Wreathed in a golden cloud. 

And hark! I hear the roll of the drum 

Without, and the tramping of steel-clad men; 

The doors unclose, and the Templars come, 

Laden with spoils of the Saracen ; 

Laden with coronets, gems and gold, 

With pennons wide to the winds unrolled; 

They march up the sounding aisles, 

And the priest welcomes them home with prayer, 

The choir with a hymn, and their ladies fair 
With waving of hands and smiles. 

And now I behold a bridal rite, 

Rich with the pomp and beauty of yore; 

And blossoms fresh with the dews of night 
Waste their sweets on the marble floor, 

And the aisles are thronged with cavaliers bold 
And bevies of stately dames of old, 

And the bishop the service saith; 

The bridegroom, happy and proud of his choice, 

Smiles, and the bride, with a tremulous voice, 

Pledges her faith till death. 

Funerals, now, and palls and biers, 

And trains in the sable weeds of wo, 

Gathered by yawning vaults in tears, 

While the dead is covered with the dead below; 

And friars in cowls, with tapers bright, 

And penitent nuns, in garments white, 

Worn with vigil and fast, • 

Count their beads, and prayers are said 
And masses sung for the souls of the dead, 

And mercy in Christ at last 

My dream is o’er, and the solemn pile 
Sleeps in the sombre evening ray, 

And the light creeps in with a ghastly smile, 

Faint and fainter melting away; 

The pillars frown and the statues stare, 

And the banners hang like palls in the air, 

And the tapers have dimmed their light. 

And brooding shadows are gathering fast 
Deeper and deeper, till all at last 
Is lost in the gloom of night. 

Rhtim*, May, 1847. 
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LEAFY JUNE. 


‘ And after her came iolly June, arrnyd 
All in greene leaves, as he a player were; 

Yet in his time he wrouerht as well as playd, 

That by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare.’ Spk.vbsr. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, June ! fresh, blooming, buxom June! 
welcome, with all thy pleasant sounds and sights and odors : 


*0, come, smiling June, 

In beauty arrayed, 

O, come, and bring with thee 
Young Pleasure, fair maid : 


1 O, come from thy mountain, 
O, come from thy bower, 
Thou queen of the fountain, 
The breeze and the flower !’ 


June is, at least in this climate, the most delightful of all the months. 
April is pleasant, with its humid air, its budding plants, and days full 
of promise ; September is pleasant, with its harvest-fields, its many- 
colored woods, its bright, warm days, and cool clear nights of deli¬ 
cious moonlight; but June, the blushing, smiling girlhood of summer, 
the month of roses and singing-birds, the month of freshness and 
beauty and melody, June unfolds a thousand attractions of such 
marvellous and irresistible power as causes the most careless observer 
to look upon Nature with the eye of a painter, and describe it with 
the tongue of a poet; and 1 kpow nothing more delightful than to 
walk out, with a friend of kindred spirit, 


* Upon a bonny day in Juno, 

When wearin’ through the afternoon,’ 


and, while our brows are fanned by that sweet refreshing breeze 
which is one of June’s most pleasing characteristics, to roam, some¬ 
times through cultivated fields and by the abodes of men, sometimes 
through the deep solitudes of the quiet woods, and with joyful hearts 
to 

‘ Muse on the beauties of June.' 

Nothing could be more appropriate than to represent June as 
‘ arrayd all in greene leaves;’ for wherever the eye can turn, green, 
4 sight-refreshing green,’ is the hue that greets and gladdens it; and 
into such an infinite variety of tints is this exuberance of verdure 
subdivided, as entirely precludes the possibility of sameness or uni¬ 
formity : 

‘ No tree in all the grove but has its charm, 

Though each its hue peculiar : paler some, 

And of a wannish gray : the willow such, 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 

And ash, far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 

Lord ol the woods, the long-surviving oak.’ 


The surface of the earth partakes of the same diversity as the groves. 
The bright fresh grass of the meadows and pasture-grounds contrasts 
with the already changing color of the waving grain, and the fair 
and delicate tint of the graceful Indian-com with the deep sombre 
hues of its useful but unpretending compatriot, the potato. 
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Innumerable flowers adorn the fields and waysides, and nestle in 
the woods. True, the daisy, the sweet ornament of the fields of 
Europe, is absent here ; but the butter-cups spread out their glitter¬ 
ing golden petals to the sun, and the meadows and road-sides are 
spangled with the burnished blossoms or round woolly heads of the 
dandelion, so quaintly described by Hurdis : 

-‘ Dandelion here, 

A college youth that flashes for a day, 

All gold ; anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 

Touched by the magic hand of some grave bishop, 

And all at once, by commutation strange, 

Becomes a reverend divine/ 

The air is loaded with the sweet odors of the roses, both wild and 
cultivated, which seem to say to us, literally, what exquisite old 
Herrick said metaphorically: 

' Gather the rose-buds while you may, 

Old Time is still a-flying; 

And that same flower which blooms to-day 
To-morrow may be dying/ 


The red lily rears its stately stem in the woods, and opens wide its 
flaming chalice to the day; and in through among the tali bearded 
rye may be seen the dazzling cockle, where, 

* Flushed with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest fase 

but the European wanderer by the fields of America misses the dar¬ 
ling flower of his childhood, the gaudy, flaunting, scarlet corn-poppy, 
whose brilliant hues and showy appearance he considered a full com¬ 
pensation for its unpleasant smell and that evanescent character so 
finely illustrated by Burns : 

* Pleasures are like poppies spread; 

You pluck the flower, its bloom is shed/ 


If the seasons are the same in Palestine as here, it must have been 
in June that the Hebrew bard penned that beautiful passage of the 
1 Song of Songs, which is Solomon's i * The winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers appear upon the earth. . . . The 

fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell ; 9 for the grape-vines are every where in blossom, 
and the air is laden with their delicious perfume. Nor are the dis¬ 
tinctions observable in autumn at this time apparent; for the mouth¬ 
contracting, teeth distraining, all-but-uneatable wild-grape sends forth 
a fragrance quite as sweet as the carefully-tended and luscious fruit 
of foreign climes, which stretches out its delicate branches on the 
sunny southern wall; and often, in passing by a wood, or thicket, or 
clump of trees, the olfactories are suddenly saluted with the most 
delectable odor imaginable, and on looking round, you perceive a 
luxuriant wild-vine, 

-' From tree to tree 

Festooned, much like the back-scene of a play, 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 

Where the last act is ended by a dance, 

In vineyards copied from (he south of France/ 
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June is the month of sweet sounds, as well as sweet sights and 
smells. The purling of brooks, the hum of insects, the shrill note 
of the cricket, and above all, the song of birds, fill the air with melody 
and the ear with delight. America cannot boast of the lark, or the 
linnet, or the nightingale, those exquisite warblers of the eastern 
hemisphere; but yet if you, gentle reader, could come and stand 
where we are writing, on a lovely morning in June, you would hear 
such a delicious strain of mingled melody as would make your very 
heart leap up with joy. Not to speak of the mocking-bird, which, 
I grieve to say, visits not the latitude of Locust G-rove, the little 
yellow-bird, in his black cowl and mantle of dazzling yellow, carols 
a clear note, which makes you think he would be as good a musician 
as the canary if he would only lengthen out his strain a little; the 
blithe bob-o-link hops merrily along the tops of the fences, and sings 
a whimsical but not unpleasing song; the beautiful oriole, errone¬ 
ously called * The English Robin/ with its beautiful scarlet plumage 
and wings of glossy black, weaves its hanging nest in the pendent 
branches of the weeping-elm, and wakes the echoes with its clear, 
harmonious lay; ana many other birds, of name unknown, sustain 
their part in the concert with the highest eclat. Even the little hum¬ 
ming-bird, that fairy creature, which almost realizes the dreams of the 
old naturalists concerning the Bird of Paradise,* after it has gathered 
its fill of nectar and ambrosia from the flowers, perches on a little 
twig, and gaily trimming its wings, sings a little song. 

Among all that we have to say of things in June, the insect tribes 
must not be forgotten: 

‘ How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hourI’ 

and the butterflies, how numerous, how varied, how beautiful are they! 
The busy ants claim a passing notice, and the extensive family of the 
sheath-winged insects offers many objects worthy of our admiration. 
Whoever walks along a country road or hill-side path at this season 
will scarcely fail to observe an insect of the beetle kind, (we know 
not its scientific name) which rolls up its eggs in a little ball of dirt, 
and then, with infinite toil, transports the ball from place to place. It 
is curious and interesting to observe how indefatigably the little crea¬ 
tures (for there are almost always two of them) pursue their task ; 
and sometimes it is not a little amusing in going up a hill, to see the 
ball slip from their grasp, and in an instant make * a retrograde move- 


* The Bird of Paradise (Paradisea Apoda,) has, as is well known, long been prized as a splen¬ 
did and costly ornament, on account of the marvellous structure nnd surpassing brilliancy of 
its plumes; and it being customary for the eastern traders to cut oft" its legs, wings and tail 
before exportation, the naturalists of the olden time conceived the idea that it was entirely 
destitute of those members, and indulged in the most fanciful dreams concerning it, delight¬ 
ing to describe it as ‘dwelling constantly in the air, wafted about in the bright beams of the 
sun, independently of the ordinary mechanism of wings, and nourished with dew and the nec¬ 
tar and even odor of flowers. To beings thus imagined to be raised above the dull earth to 
enjoy ethereal food and a perpetual habitation in the air, no name could be more appropriate 
than Birds of Paradise, or Heaven.' Modem science, however — that inexorable foe to all such 
fanciful notions — has revealed the odious fact that the ‘ Paradisea apoda' ha* legs, and sturdy 
ones too; and that its food, instead of the etherealizcd quintessence of flowers, consists of 
fruit, worms, insects and even carrion! Alas for the bewitching day-dreams of romantic 
fancy! 
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ment backward/ which it will take them hours to recover. Nothing 
daunted, however, they quickly run back, seize it, and recommence 
the ascent; and the humane traveller steps aside, and leaves them to 
their labor. 

‘ An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forwarnea, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live.’ 

We once heard an old lady say to her grandchild, a little boy of four 
years old: 

4 See ! child, there’s a caterpillar; kill it !* 

And the little fellow, with an aspect of fiendish exultation, stamped 
his foot upon the creature, a large brown hairy one, and crushed it to 
death, his small shoe being all smeared with the thick green slime that 
oozed from its shattered body. Bah! We turned away,involunta¬ 
rily repeating to ourself the fine lines of Cowper: 

* I would not number in my list of friend* 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly set* foot upon a worm.' 

It is very true that caterpillars are noxious animals, and do some¬ 
times devour buds and leaves precious in the sight of men ; it is true, 
moreover, that we were once grievously stung in the back of the neck 
by a caterpillar which had crawled thereon from the wall against 
which we were unsuspectingly leaning, 4 each particular hair* of the 
said caterpillar having been inserted into the cuticle of our said neck, 
and having caused on it an extensive and painful inflammation ; but 
for all that, we could not help being shocked at seeing an infant thus 
taught to be cruel, and almost fancied we saw in the little fellow be¬ 
fore us as the germs of a future Domitian, that 4 bold bad man/ who, 
when he had no human heads to cut off, amused himself by pulling 
off the legs and wings of flies. 

Happy are they who in every flower that blooms and every animal 
that breathes, behold the reflection of the God that made them, and 
respect them for His sake ; happy, thrice happy, they who in the God 
of nature see also the God of revelation, and have found in the same 
Being who 4 clothes the lilies of the field 1 and feeds the young ravens 
when they cry/ a Saviour and a friend, 4 a very present help in trouble/ 

O June! charming June! how manifold are thy delights! We 
love thee, O sweet June! most dearly do we love thee! And during 
thy pleasant days, 

‘ How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone, 

To read, or meditate, or write, 

By none offended, and offending none 1 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep, at one’s own case. 

And pleasing a man’s sell, none other to displease.' 

But hark! the voice of bitter lamentation breaks upon the ear. 
Ah ! *tis sheep-shearing; for June, as Spenser reminds us, 4 works 
as well as plays. 1 Urged by the united efforts of 4 men, boys and 
dogs/ the 4 soft, fearful people’ are driven to the appointed place, and 
the trenchant shears is plied from morning till night; while the poor 
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little lambs, separated from their mothers, huddle together in a corner, 
or run wildly about, and fill the air with their melancholy bleatings. 
Ever and anon, as a sheep denuded of her fleece escapes from the 
hands of the shearers, hall a-dozen lambs run up to her, in hopes to 
find their own beloved parent; but so changed is the aspect of the 
sheep, that even her own lamb does not know her, and hurries, terri¬ 
fied and amazed, away from the very 

‘Mother that watched o'er his childhood.’ 


The poor sheep, astonished and bewildered by the strangeness of 
the whole thing, bleats plaintively in her turn ; and the lamb, instantly 
recognisingher voice, though it knew not her form, rushes back to her, 
and in a little time may be seen busily and energetically draining 1 the 
deep pure fountain of young life/ The recognition, however, does 
not always take place so speedily; and the mournful and mutual 
bleatings, modulated to every pitch of which the voice of the sheep 
is capable, are kept up during the whole of the night succeeding the 
shearing. 

We could discourse of strawberry-gathering; picking the wild- 
strawberries that grow in rich profusion on the hills; we could tell, 
too, of botanical excursions ; of gardening, of pic-nic parties, and many 
other things that are ‘ pleasant in June ;* but we know, O most patient 
reader ! that thy forbearance is by this time nearly exhausted, and as 
we would fain part friends with thee, we will not tax it any more at 
present. 

In conclusion, then, we would only, in the beautiful language of 
Mrs. James Gray, say to the pale-browed denizen of the city, at this 
delightful season: 


‘ Go forth into the country 

From a world of care and guile, 
Go forth to the untainted air, 

And the sunshine’s open smile : 

It shall clear thy clouded brow, 

It shall loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil 1 
Locust Grove. 


' Go forth into the country, 

It hath many a solemn grove, 

And grassy altar 'midst the hills. 

Sacred to praise and love. 

And while with grateful fervor 
Thine eyes its glories scan, 

Worship the power that formed them all, 
O holy Christian man !’ 

Iota. 


SONNET: TO EVA. 

Still to be near thee and to hear thee apeak, 

To gaze into the depths of thy clear eyes, 

This is the only boon on earth I prize, 

This is the only happiness I seek. 

Bright thoughts, like bubbles in a fountain, rise 
When I am near thee, and all thoughts of care 
Are banished from my mind, as in the air 
Fade the light clouds of morning; sorrow dies 
Whene’er I press thy hand; and I fall heir 
To such a wealth of joy when on my ear 
Thy sweet voice breaks, that 1 could wish to die, 
If in my fading moments I might hear 
The music of that tone, so soft and rare, 

And look my last upon thy loving eye. 
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LINES 

to a unit um wao a a v e m a a. look op u a a hair. 

A little angel-child with bright blue eyes 
That speak as plainly as her prattling tongue, 

Gave me this lock of hair — a simple curl, 

Soft as her cheek, and sunny as her smile. 

I keep the token with a precious care, 

For when I look at it my mind is filled 

With thoughts of truth, and tenderness, and love, 

And innocent simplicity of heart, 

And all those lovely attributes that throw 
Around delicious childhood that soft charm, 

Which, like the violet’s perfume, gives to it 
A nameless sweetness. 

Blissful-hearted child’ 

If I can read thy horoscope aright, 

The dawning of thy life is not more fair 
Than its late close will be : a vision bright, 

Shows me thy sun of 4ife descending slow 
Mid rosy clouds; the portal of that world 
That lies beyond the grave ; and voices soft, 

Whose tones can only reach the spirit’s ear, 

Float from that realm of never-ending bliss; 

Welcome , thou stainless one ! — no taint of earth 
Unfits thee for the joys that angels share!' 

May , 1848. r. s. Cujltok. 


FIELDS OF EARLY AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. 
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Gre at is the power of local association. To none is its influence 
indifferent, but it is the most thrilling to minds of the most delicate 
tone. Reverence for the scenes of exalted deeds is a noble instinct 
planted in our hearts for noble ends. It is inarticulate adoration ad¬ 
dressed, not more to the understanding than to the heart. To be in a 
high degree void of this, is an evidence of personal ignominy and a 
presage of deserved oblivion. 

Doctor Johnson, in a well-known passage, happily refers to those 
feelings, which local associations awaken in the refined bosom. On 
arriving at Icolmkill, in his * Tour to the Western Islands/ he wrote : 

4 We are now treading that illustrious island, which was once the 
luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of re¬ 
ligion. To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impos¬ 
sible if it were endeavored ; and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of the senses; whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
vol. xxxi. 66 
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sent; advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, 
and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, 
indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow wanner among the ruins of Iona/ 

The associations which are the most affecting are moral. The 
venerable monuments of the past, and localities connected with which 
great events transpired, are invested with irresistible attractions to a 
susceptible heait and cultivated mind. They snatch the soul away in 
rapture, as if it had already traversed the tomb, and on the bosom of im¬ 
mensity imbue it with the inexhaustible glories which Jehovah has 
diffused through the universe : 

‘The mind bnth no horizon. 

It look** beyond the eye, and peeks for mind 

In all it sees, in all it seel o’erruling.’ 

It was with reference to this power of local association that the 
ancient poet, when describing the battle of Salamis, together with the 
temples of their gods, and the persons of those most dear to them, 
menti med also the tombs of their fathers ms the objects best fitted to 
rouse the courage and inflame the patriotism of the Athenians in 
times of peril. Cicero beautifully alludes to the pleasure, which 
every accomplished mind experiences when exercised on the spots 
sanctified by illustrious characters. Germanicus visited Athens with 
veneration; and during his stay, divested himself of every insignia 
of power. Atticus paused with awe among its tombs and monuments : 
Julian shed tears, on quitting its bowers and groves: Leo Allatries 
wept over the ruins of a house w hich was sai 1 once to have belonged 
to Homer. And why are the ruins of that illustrious city so thrilling 
to a cultivated and reflecting mind 1 Because it was the focus of in¬ 
telligence ; the arena of the noblest strife of the noblest heroes. 

Still do we trace there the bold terrace of the Pnyx ; the scene of 
the stormy assembles of the free people of Athens, and the battle¬ 
ground of her mightiest orators. Hither resorted the intellectual 
sovereigns of the world ; the patriots who 

‘Shook the nrsennl, nnd fulmined over Greece, 

To Maccdon and Artaxerxes’ throne.’ 

It was thence that Demosthenes spoke, and excited or calmed the 
sea of popular commotion, more powerful than the iEgean, whose 
billows, dashing near, mingled their roar with the thundere of his elo¬ 
quence. 

There is a hallowed fellowship existing between all master minds. 
The most meritorious are always the first to recognise the claims of 
merit in others, the acutest to feel their excellence, and the most elo¬ 
quent to proclaim their worth. When Cicero visited Athens, he 
wrote the following query : 

* Shall I ascribe it to a law of our nature, or to a delusive habit of 
mind, that when we look upon the scenes which illustrious men of 
old frequented, our feelings are more deeply excited than even by hear- 
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itig the record of their deeds, or perusing the works of their genius *? 
Such is the emotion I now experience, when I think, that here Plato 
was accustomed to discourse; these gardens around us not merely 
recall the idea of the sage to my memory, but place as it were, his 
very form before my eyes. Here, too, Speusippus taught; here Xeno- 
crates, here his disciple, Polemon ; this is the very seat he used to oc¬ 
cupy/ 

From these words of the great son of Rome, turn for a moment to 
the scene of his grandest struggles, that arena whereon the mightiest 
spirits met in terrible conflict, the Forum. Here, while Romans 
were freemen, all state affairs were debated in the most public man¬ 
ner, and the spot perhaps deserved the praise of being * the noblest 
theatre on this side of heaven/ Elevated in the midst of the great 
square was the rostra, from which, with his eyes fixed on the capitol, 
which immediately faced him, and the Tarpeian rock, with which the 
most impressive associations of honor and infamy were connected, the 
noblest of orators, * wielded at will the fierce democracy/ filling all 
bosoms with a passionate love of freedom and the glory of the Ro¬ 
man race. Cicero, in his work de Finibus , has indicated a fine trait 
of his character in the following remark: 

* Often when I enter the senate house, the shades of Scipio, of 
Cato, and of Laelius, and in particular of my venerable grandfather, 
rise to my imagination/ 

Every elegant mind will be thus haunted in the same localities. 

The scene that beneficent spirits have visited * remains hallowed 
to all time/ says Schiller ; it is still * blessed, though robbers haunt the 
place/ Southey adds, 4 He whose heart is not excited upon the spot 
which a martyr has sanctified by his sufferings, or at the grave of one 
who has largely benefitted mankind, must be more inferior to the mul¬ 
titude by his moral, than he can possibly be raised above them in his 
intellectual nature/ We are indebted to the influence of local asso¬ 
ciation, for one of the most valuable productions in modem history. 
It was in the Church of St. Maria d* AraCoeli, on the Capitoline Hill 
at Rome, as Gibbon himself tells us: 4 On the fifteenth of October, 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, while the bare¬ 
footed friars were singing Vespers, that the idea of writing the Decline 
and Fall of the city first started to his mind/ 

Why is Pompeii so full of thrilling associations to the thoughtful 
traveller*? It is because he there views a city that was old when 
Christ was a babe, the well-preserved homes of a thousand happy 
circles all of whom perished long before our ancestors had a language 
or the world a substantial hope. It is a city that reposed twenty cen¬ 
turies in the bosom of the earth, with nations trampling above, while 
its monuments and decorations have been so well preserved, and now 
stand out so brightly in brilliant day, that a contemporary of Augustus, 
returning to its sheets, its forums, its temple-fanes and tesselated bou¬ 
doirs, might exclaim : 

4 1 greet thee, O my country! my dwelling is the only spot upon 
the earth which has preserved its form; an immunity extending even 
to the smallest objects of my affection. Here is my couch; there are 
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my favorite authors. My paintings also, are still fresh as when the 
ingenious artist spread them over my walls. Come, let us traverse 
the town ; let us visit the drama ; I recognize the spot where I joined 
for the fii'st time in the plaudits given to the fine scenes of Terence 
and Euripides. Rome is but one vast museum; Pompeii is a living 
antiquity* 

On visiting the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the ingenu¬ 
ous scholar is inspired by the genius of the place. He remembers 
that within those venerable walls, Hooker and Johnson, Bacon and 
Newton pursued the walks of science, and thence soared to the most 
t elevated heights of literary renown. It was the same noble emula¬ 
tion that Tully experienced at Athens, when he contemplated the 
portico where Socrates sat, and the laurel-grove where Plato dis¬ 
coursed. 

But the most interesting associations we can explore are those con¬ 
nected with the early struggles of our country to be free. This topic 
is the most important, and we shall dwell on it more at length. 

In glancing at the historical events of our revolution, we escape 
from the obscurity which invests the ‘dim and shadowy visions’ of a 
remoter past. We contemplate an age crowded, indeed, with un¬ 
paralleled and stupendous events, but one perfectly authentic and 
luminous with the highest degree of splendor. Mr. Alison, describes 
the era of our national birth in the following high strain of eloquence. 

4 The reign of George the III., embraces, beyond all question, the 
most eventful and important period in the annals of mankind. In its 
eventful days were combined the growth of Grecian democracy with 
the passions of Roman ambition; the fervor of plebeian zeal with 
the pride of aristocratic power ; the blood of Marius with the genius 
of Caesar; the opening of a nobler hemisphere to the enterprise of 
Columbus, with the rise of a social agent as mighty as the press or 
the powers of steam. 

1 But if new elements were called into action in the social world, 
of surpassing strength and energy, in the course of this memorable 
reign, still more remarkable were the characters which rose to emi¬ 
nence during its continuance. The military genius, unconquerable 
courage, and enduring constancy of Frederic : the ardent mind, burn¬ 
ing eloquence, and lofty patriotism of Chatham ; the incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity, sagacious intellect, and philosophic spirit of Franklin; the 
disinterested virtue, prophetic wisdom, and imperturbable fortitude 
of Washington; the masculine understanding, feminine passions, 
and bloodstained ambition of Catharine, would alone have been suf¬ 
ficient to cast a radiance over any other age of the world. But bright 
as were the stars of its morning light, more brilliant still was the con¬ 
stellation which shone forth in its meridian splendor, or cast a ^low 
over the twilight of its evening shades. Then were to be seen the 
rival genius of Pitt and Fox, which, emblematic of the antagonist 
powers which then convulsed mankind, shook the British Senate by 
their vehemence, and roused the spirit destined, ere long, for the 
dearest interests of humanity, to array the world in arms; then the 
great soul of Burke cast off the unworldly fetters of ambition or party. 
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and, fraught with a giant’s force and a prophet’s wisdom, regained its 
destiny in the cause of mankind; then the arm of Nelson cast its 
thunderbolts on every shore, and preserved unscathed in the deep the 
ark of European freedom; and, ere his reign expired, the wisdom of 
Wellington had erected an impassable barrier to Gallic ambition, and 
said, even to the deluge of imperial power, * Hitherto Bhalt thou come 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’ Nor were 
splendid genius, heroic virtue, gigantic wickedness, wanting on the 
opposite side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mirabeau had thrown 
over the morning of the French Revolution the brilliant but deceitful 
light of Democratic genius ; Danton had colored its noontide glow 
with the passions and the energy of tribunitian power; Carnot had 
exhibited the combination, rare in a corrupted age, of Republican 
energy with private virtue; Robespierre had darkened its evening 
days by the blood and agony of selfish ambition ; Napoleon had risen 
like a meteor over its midnight darkness, dazzled the world by the 
brightness of his genius and the lustre of his deeds, and lured its vo¬ 
taries, by the deceitful blaze of glory, to perdition. 

* In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil walks of science and literature, 
the same age was, beyond all others, fruitful in illustrious men. Doc¬ 
tor Johnson, the strongest intellect and the most profound observer 
of the eighteenth century ; Gibbon the architect of abridge over the 
dark gulf which separates ancient from modem times, whose vivid 
genius has tinged with brilliant colors the greatest historical work in 
existence; Hume, whose simple but profound history will be coeval 
with the long and eventful thread of English story; Robertson, who 
first threw over the maze of human events the light of philosophic 
genius and the spirit of enlightened reflection ; Gray, whose burning 
thoughts had been condensed in words of more than classic beauty; 
Bums, whose lofty soul spread its own pathos and dignity over the 
‘ short and simple annals of the poorSmith, who called into exist¬ 
ence a new science, fraught with the dearest interests of humanity, 
and nearly brought it to perfection in a single life-time; Reid, who 
carried into the recesses of the human mind the torch of cool and 
sagacious inquiry; Stewart, who cast a luminous glance over the phi¬ 
losophy of mind, and warmed the inmost recesses of metaphysical 
inquiry by the delicacy of taste and the glow of eloquence; Watt, 
who added an unknown power to the resources of art, and in the regu¬ 
lated force of steam, discovered the means of approximating the most 
distant parts of the earth, and spreading in the wilderness of nature 
the wonders of European enterprise and the blessings of Christian 
civilization ; these formed some of the ornaments of the period, during 
its earlier and more pacific times, forever memorable in the annals of 
scientific acquisition and literary greatness.’ 

The colonial and revolutionary history in this country comported 
with the intellectual character of the age just sketched. The founders 
of our colonies, the Winthrops, the Smiths, the Raleighs, the Penns, 
the Oglethorpes, were among the most accomplished scholars and ele¬ 
gant writers, as well as the most elevated and pure spirits of their 
time. They were men of severe morality and unblemished integrity. 
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as distinguished for private purity as for public virtue. Being driven 
into war, they drew their sw'ords for opinion’s sake; having entered 
the contest on conscientious grounds, they deemed no sacrifice too 
great to be made in defence of their rights. 

‘ Such were the men of old, whose tempered blades 
Dispersed the ehackles of usurped control. 

And hewed them link from link ; then Albion’s sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt n filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 

And shining each in his domestic sphere 
.Shone brighter still when called to public view.’ 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that the forest of the Pyrenean mountains 
being set on fire, and the heat penetrating the soil, a pure stream of 
silver gushed forth from the earth’s bosom, and revealed for the first 
time the existence of those mines afterward so celebrated. So, in 
circumstances of severe trial, intellectual resources are developed 
in copious and splendid profusion. 

The heroical pioneers of freedom in our land were not only con¬ 
scious of the dignity and importance of the immediate consequences 
of their acts, but they were prophetic of the future grandeur which 
their country was destined to attain. The spirit of lofty and wise 
patriotism was diffused through all classes, and the resolute determi¬ 
nation to resist oppression was shared by all. American mothers early 
learned, like the Spartan matron, to say to their sons marching to battle, 

*Return idctorious, ar return no more .’ 

Another striking feature in our primitive annals was the unanimity 
of purpose and action which subsisted among all the early patriots. 
The parent colonies teem with charms * unborrowed from the eye.* 
They abound with scenes which memoiy has sanctified, history com¬ 
memorated, and poetry adorned ; every rivulet has its hallowed asso¬ 
ciations, every secluded lake and untamed forest haunts the imagina¬ 
tion with reminiscences of savage times; every field has its tale of 
blood, every shore its record of suffering, and * not a mountain lifts its 
head unsung,’ or unworthy of heroic strains. Although the external 
aspect of nature is becoming rapidly changed by the inroads of unex¬ 
ampled enterprise, and many vestiges of primitive wildness are swept 
away, still 

‘A spirit hangs, 

Beautiful region ! o’er thy towns and farms, 

Statues and temples, and memorial tombs.’ 

But one impulse moved our fathers in the great work they were 
commissioned to perform. Each one was full of the sentiment of 
Grattan, ‘ I never will be satisfied so long as the meanest of mortals 
has a link of the British chain clanking on his limbs; the declaration 
is planted, and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause shall 
live ; and though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire 
shall outlast the organ that conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like 
the word of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive 
him.’ 

That spirit has survived its first propagators, enhanced in value, if 
possible, by the recollection that, equally in the remotest sections, there 
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was unanimous promptitude for a common defence, and not one re¬ 
creant among avowed patriots to disgrace their toil. 

The blood that was shed in the war of the revolution, was shed in 
the defence of essential rights, and to secure independence for all. 
The bond of mutual sympathy was strong, and the interchange of 
patriotic labors delightful. The most glorious victories of the south, 
were won by a northern general; and the greatest achievements 
north of the Potomac, distinguishes the name of a southern officer. 
Patriots did not then stop to calculate the value of the Union, and 
strike a balance between imaginary and substantial allegiance to a 
common country. Then the richest consolation men enjoyed in life 
and in death, was that their sacred trust as statesmen and fellow citi¬ 
zens had been discharged with equal fidelity to every portion of the 
struggling land, and that the fruits of that fidelity, consecrated with 
their tears and blood, were entailed on their latest posterity. Not yet 
are statues and columns, and temples dedicated to each of that immor¬ 
tal band. Perhaps the most appropriate monument and which best 
comports with their character and fame, is the one they themselves 
erected; the simple and sublime grandeur of our vast Republic. 

The influence of local association is strongly felt in the bosom of 
every American who visits the crumbling ruins of Jamestown, 4 Glo¬ 
rious still in all her old decay/ or the unwasted rock at Plymouth; 
the solid shore on which the Pilgrims first stepped, and which is im¬ 
mortal like Marathon or Nazareth. Truly said the great statesman 
of the north : 

4 We shall not stand unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, while the 
sea continues to wash it; nor will our brethren in another early and 
ancient colony forget the place of its first establishment, till their river 
shall cease to flow by it. No viejor of youth, no maturity of manhood, 
will lead the nation to forget the spots where its infancy was cradled 
and defended/ 

He must have sensibilities dull indeed wffio can contemplate un¬ 
moved the original dresses still preserved in 4 Pilgrim Hall;’ the 
very plates from which our ancestors feasted and thanked God, and 
the venerable records in which their own hands inscribed the inci¬ 
dents of their first days on this continent, the most sad and sublime 
of history. 4 Where a spring rises or a river flows/ says Seneca, 
4 There should we build altars and offer sacrifices ’ We feel the force 
of this sentiment when we bend over the 4 sw r eet and delicate springs 
of water/ for which the Pilgrims rendered especial gratitude, and 
which are still gushing at the foot of that hill, hard by tho sounding 
sea, on the dreary summit of which, in that bleak December, the first 
germs of our nation sought a refuge amid drifting snows. Commerce 
is now busy there, wealth, science and ait are multiplying their monu¬ 
ments all around, but O ! let them not encroach on the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of that hill's summit-—the first burial-ground of our land; 
leave that as a hallowed shrine where the remotest descendant of the 
pure and the free from his hearth far-off by the shore of the Pacific, 
may come and listen to the kindred tones of the Atlantic, and the 
holy melody of night-winds as they sigh a perpetual requiem over the 
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graves of the first victims of that dreadful winter, Carver, White, 
Rose Standish, and Mary Allerton. In the language of a distinguished 
poet, now living in New-England, may we not exclaim: 

*Oh! if the young enthusiast bears 
O'er weary waste and sea the stone 
Which crumbled from the Forum’s stairs 
Or round the Parthenon; 

Or olive-bough from some wild tree, 

Hung over old Thermopylae : 

*If leaflets from some hero’s tomb, 

Or moss-wreath torn from ruins hoary, 

Or faded flowers whose sisters bloom 
On fields renowned in story; 

Or fragments from the Alhambra’s crest, 

Or the gray rock by Druids blest! 

4 If it be true that things like these 

To heart‘and eye bright visions bring, 

Shall not far holier memories 
To these memorials cling? 

Which need no mellowing mist of time 
To hide the crimson stains of crime ( 

But the most remarkable characteristic of our early history is, that 
Providence seems to have assigned each man an especial duty, and to 
have marked each battle-field of forensic strife with distinguished 
honors. It is interesting to observe how the citadel of oppression was 
attacked at different points, and a stone loosened here and there, by 
individual efforts, preparatory to the general storm and complete down¬ 
fall. James Otis, in his argument against ‘Writs of Assistance,’ 
avowed and triumphantly defended the doctrine, that ‘ taxation with¬ 
out representation is tyrannyand Samuel Adams, in a college exer¬ 
cise pronounced in the presence of the chief minions of British power, 
boldly announced for his theme that ‘ Resistance to the Chief Magis¬ 
trate is a duty, when the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be pre¬ 
served/ These were radical principles, and struck at the foundation 
of all colonial wrongs. 

About the same time, Patrick Henry led off the southern wing of 
freedom’s young army in a most bold and daring manner. The ruins 
of the old House of Burgesses will be forever associated with his 
name. It was on that spot, in 1764, that he originated the great ques¬ 
tion which led eventually to American Independence. The whole 
colony of Virginia was confounded and dispirited on the promulga¬ 
tion of the stamp-act. It was in that dark crisis that Henry arose, 
and the thunders of his eloquence were heard, holding up to public 
indignation the tyranny of Great Britain, and animating his country¬ 
men to resist the injustice which in that act she had presumed to inflict. 
It was in allusion to the august scene, when this * forest-born Demos¬ 
thenes’ boldly braved the popular feeling of the world and the world’s 
greatest power, that Jefferson declared, ‘ Mr. Henry certainly gave 
the first impulse to the ball of the revolution/ 

The same hand smote down another iniquitous principle in the old 
court-house yet standing in Hanover county. We refer to the famous 
controversy between the clergy on the one hand and the people of 
the colony on the other, touching the stipend claimed by the former. 
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Goaded to a sense of religious freedom by the arrogance of a State 
establishment and the stings of intolerance, the colonists sought a de¬ 
fender of their rights, and found him in the person of a rustic patriot, 
then but twenty-four years old. We need not here recount the 
splendid scene when Henry delivered his famous * speech against the 
parsons/ making the blood of all to run cold, and their hair to rise 
on end. 

It was thus that Otis, by the flames of his eloquence, calcined the 
corner-stone of legal tyranny, and Henry with a thunder-bolt shat¬ 
tered the key-stone of ecclesiastical wrongs. Like Hercules and 
Theseus, they were the avengers of the oppressed and the destroyers 
of monsters. These were not men who, as Burke said of the aristo¬ 
cratic politicians of his acquaintance, had been 1 rocked and dandled 
into legislators/ James Otis and Patrick Henry were, above all 
others, best fitted for the emergency to which they were born, be¬ 
cause they dared to say more in public than any other men. They 
possessed the brawny strength of the giant under whose massy club 
the hydra fell, and the ethereal terrors that rendered Jupiter Tonans 
dreadful to his foes, rather than the effeminate ease and elegant locks 
of Adonis, graceful in the dance, but inefficient on the field of severe 
and solemn conflict. 

Every conquest of value is at the price of popular commotion and 
heroic blood. Men must dare if they would win. The atmosphere 
we breathe would stagnate without tempests, and the ocean becomes 
putrid without agitation. Galileo fought in the observatory and suf¬ 
fered in prison while establishing the true doctrines of astronomy. 
Otis, Heniy and Adams struggled on the rostrum, and pleaded with a 
price set upon their heads, while they cleared a space for the sun¬ 
shine and growth of enlarged liberty. They were just the men for 
the task. They struck for freedom and not for plunder, and were 
ready to sacrifice every thing in behalf of the boon for the attainment 
of which they fought. To give battle single-handed, like Codes, 
against a horde of foes, or, like Curtius, to immolate themselves for 
the good of their country, was a duty which they courted rather than 
shunned. Those three men were the Horatii of this nation, and their 
renown will grow broader and brighter with the lapse of time. 

It is interesting to observe what great results sometimes flow from 
little causes. On November the seventeenth, 1307, three patriotic 
Swiss met at night on the border of a lake in the bosom of the Alps, 
and mutually pledged their labors and their lives for the disenthral- 
ment of their country. By the blessing of Providence on their 
efforts, and the vigilance of their successors, Freedom won and has 
maintained her sublime throne on that spot for six hundred years. 
Near the same place, three rivulets pour their limpid waters and 
unite in a stream, constantly augmented as it leaves mountain and 
forest behind and rushes on to linger a while in the placid beauty of 
Lake Constance; thence it leaps down the cataract of Schauff- 
hausen, rolls along the bases of the Jura, the Vosges and the Tau¬ 
rus; traverses the plains of Friesland, waters the low countries of 
Holland; and having received twelve thousand tributaries, flowed 
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by one hundred and fourteen cities and towns, divided eleven nations, 
murmuring the history of thirty centuries and diffusing innumerable 
blessings all along its course, it stretches its mighty career from cen¬ 
tral Europe to the sea. But who can measure the length or fathom 
the depth of that current of good, first opened by the instrumentality 
of Otis, Henry and Adams ? — a stream which, more beneficent than 
the mighty river of Egypt or the Rhine, is destined to inundate and 
fertilize the world. 

The source of American independence may be traced higher than 
to the period when, to speak in the verse of Thompson, 

' Strait to the voted aid, 

Free, cordial. lnr?e, of never-failing source, 

Th’ illegal imposition follow’d harsh, 

With execution given, or ruthless sought, 

From an insulted people, by a band 

Of the worst ruffians, those of tyrant power.’ 

It was not the stamp-act that produced, although it immediately 
occasioned, the struggle with the mother-country. It has been well 
said by Mr. Jefferson, that ‘the ball of the Revolution received its 
first impulse, not from the actors in that event, but from the first colo¬ 
nists.* The latter emigrated to America in search of civil and reli¬ 
gious freedom ; they fled hither with a hatred toward the shackles 
which feudal institutions and the canon law imposed upon the soul. 
The spirit of revolt against oppression originated in England, and 
went with Robinson’s congregation to Holland ; thence it emigrated 
in the May-flower to Plymouth, and became the basis of all the legis¬ 
lation put forth by the wisest of colonists. Our Pilgrim Fathers 
moulded their social compacts and ecclesiastical government in direct 
opposition to the .systems under which they had been so severely op¬ 
pressed. But this spirit of freedom, which had been developing from 
the first planting of the colonies, England attempted to quell. The 
chief resistance was made to her aggressive measures in Massachu¬ 
setts, because that colony was selected for the first trial of tyrannic 
control. We have seen, however, that the South was as prompt to 
resist as her more oppressed brethren at the north. 

The historian of Greece records the names of ten distinguished 
orators who resisted the Macedonian conqueror, and the persons of 
whom he demanded, as being hostile to his supremacy. Our youth¬ 
ful colonies, soon after the conflict was commenced by the venerated 
patriots already named, presented an array of orators equal in num¬ 
ber and efficiency to those of any land. Henry, Lee and Randolph, 
in the south, and Otis, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
Hamilton, and others, in the north, rose in grandeur and usefulness 
as the storm increased; showing that they were the voices and the 
beacon-fires which God had loved and lighted for the welfare of 
mankind. 

Several coincidences in our early history are remarkable. The 
first and last battle-fields of the Revolution are almost within sight 
of the colleges where our leading patriots were educated, and the 
rostra w hore the first popular debates occurred. All the chief ora- 
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tors of New-England were graduated at Harvard, the popular dis¬ 
cussions which led to actual conflict with the mother-country took 
place in the public buildings of Boston, and the first great battle for 
freedom raged on Bunker Hill. 

The chief leaders of the patriotic party in the south were educated 
at the college of William and Mary. Jefferson, then a student, 
heard Patrick Henryk first eloquent denunciation of oppression 
almost under the eaves of his Alma Mater, as John Adams, then a 
young man, heard Otis when he first attacked the principle of unjust 
taxation in the north. In the immediate neighborhood of Williams¬ 
burg Cornwallis surrendered, and the long struggle of the revolu¬ 
tionary war was closed. Thus the ball rested near where it received 
its first impulse. Without those colleges to discipline our heroical 
fathers, how different would have been the destinies of the world ! 
Long may the venerable halls remain, and there 

* Long may young Genius shed his sparkling ray, 

And throw his emanations bright around.’ 

The apostles of liberty in America, like the original preachers of 
our holy religion, first proclaimed their doctrines to a few fishermen; 
men of toil and enterprise, such as Burke described : * While we 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’ Straits; while we are looking for them beneath the arctic 
circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite region of 
polar cold; that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which 6eemed too re¬ 
mote an object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and 
resting-place in the progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the 
equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated 
winter of both the poles. We know that while some of then! draw 
the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude and pursue their gigantic game along the coasts of Brazil. 
No sea but is vexed by their fisheries ; no climate that is not witness 
to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity 
of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this’recent people ; a people who are 
still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. 

* When I contemplate these things ; when I know that the colonies 
in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, and that they 
are not squeezed into this happy form by the constraints of a watch¬ 
ful and suspicious government, but that through a wise and salutary 
neglect a generous nature has been suffered to take her own way to 
perfection; when I reflect upon these effects; when I see how pro¬ 
fitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride of power sink, and 
all presumption in the wisdom of human contrivances melt and die 
away within me; my rigor relents; I pardon something to the spirit 
of liberty.* 
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Such being the spirit of enterprise among the colonists in their 
efforts to obtain an honest livelihood on the land and on the sea, we 
cannot suppose that they would long submit to oppressive exactions. 
Popular discussions of popular wrongs soon became frequent, and 
one of the most noted places of gathering was around Liberty 
Tree . This was a majestic elm, a species peculiar to America, and 
one of the grandest trees in the world. It stood opposite where 
now stands the Boylston Market, with its immense branches over¬ 
spreading the street. Governor Bernard, writing to Lord Hillsbo¬ 
rough, in a letter dated Boston, June 16, 1763, gives the following 
description of the renowned spot: 

* Your lordship must know that Liberty Tree is a large old elm 
in the High-street, upon which the effigies were hung in the time of 
the stamp act, and from whence the mobs at that time made their 
parades. It has since been adorned with an inscription, and has ob¬ 
tained the name of Libeity Tree, as the ground under it has that of 
Liberty Hall. In August last, just before the commencement of the 
present troubles, they erected a flag staff, which went through the 
tree and a good deal above the top of the tree. Upon this they hoist 
a flag as a signal for the ‘ Sons of Liberty,* as they are called. I 
gave my lord Shelburne an account of this erection at the time it was 
made. This tree has often put me in mind of Jack Cade’s ‘Oak of 
Reformation.* * 

The towering elm thus referred to was the grand rallying-point 
for the ancient Sons of Liberty. On its sturdy trunk notices of ty¬ 
rannical movements and calls to resist the same were wont to appear 
in the night, nobody could tell from whence ; from its lofty branches 
obnoxious functionaries were often suspended in ridiculous represen¬ 
tations, nobody could tell by whom. For instance, on the fourteenth 
of August, 1765, an effigy of Mr, Oliver, recently appointed to dis¬ 
tribute the stamps, and a boat , (emblematical of Lord Bute,) with 
the devil peeping out of it with the stamp act in his hand, and vari¬ 
ous other satirical emblems, here appeared in the manner described. 
By this time, so strong had the popular indignation become, that the 
sheriffs, when ordered to the task by Chief Justice Hutchinson, de¬ 
clined the danger of removing the pageantry from the tree. It would 
seem that on this spot ‘ liberty-poles* originated, and one now marks 
the site of the tree so dear to our fathers ; a locality thrilling indeed 
in its associations. 

To the thoughtfbl American, as he perambulates Boston and vici¬ 
nity, there are many scenes calculated to arrest and strongly to ab¬ 
sorb attention ; but, all things considered, perhaps no place in New- 
England is more interesting than Faneuil Hall. We have already 
alluded to several distinguished battle-fields of early American elo¬ 
quence, each of which is remarkable for the conquest of some grand 
and specific principle of freedom. The old State-House, the head¬ 
quarters of colonial government in Boston, was the arena on which 
unrighteous taxation was combatted and the true ground won. The 
House of Burgesses, at Williamsburg, was the field on which open 
rebellion against Parliament was first declared, and Hanover Court- 
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house, in the same colony, was the blessed spot whereon priestly rule 
was effectually destroyed; but Faneuil *H all will be forever memo¬ 
rable for still more noble and enduring associations. Within those 
venerable walls transpired not so much the work of destruction as 
construction; patriots therein not only resisted wrong, but they eli¬ 
cited and moulded into practical use the elements of what is right 
and good; while they pulled down antique forms of government, 
they at the same time built up a new order of political and moral 
architecture the most symmetrical and sublime. 

Three prominent features characterize our republican institutions; 
universal representation, free discussion, and the decision of all ques¬ 
tions by majorities. It is easy to demonstrate where these funda¬ 
mental principles were first established. 

The 1 town-meetings* of New-England were entirely a new fea¬ 
ture introduced to the world in connection with political reform. A 
noted one was held in Faneuil Hall on the twelfth of September, 
1768. Dr. Cooper opened the exercises with prayer. A letter writ¬ 
ten to the commissioners of the British government, by one of their 
spies, gives us some interesting details with respect to the customs 
and feelings that prevailed in the popular meetings of those times. 
The informer tells them that the people met in Faneuil Hall; that 
Mr. Otis was chosen moderator, and was received with an universal 
clapping of hands; that the hall not being large enough to contain 
them r they adjourned to Dr. Sewall’s meeting house; that after seve¬ 
ral motions, and the appointing a deputation to wait on his excel¬ 
lency, they agreed to adjourn to the next afternoon ; ‘ the moderator 
first making a speech to the inhabitants, strongly recommending 
peace and good order, and the grievances the people labored under 
might be in time removed ; if not, and we were called on to defend 
our liberties and privileges, he hoped and believed we should one and 
all resist, even unto blood; but at the same time, prayed Almighty 
God it might never so happen. 1 

Thus was the right of free discussion in a popular assembly as¬ 
serted and exercised, and the still higher right of universal suffrage 
was connected therewith. The show of hands decided every ques¬ 
tion, and the hard hand of the laboring man counted as much as that 
which signed orders for tens of thousands. Such gatherings and 
discussions had the most salutary effects. The people became ac¬ 
quainted with each other, and felt the need of mutual dependence 
as well as mutual restraint. The influence of every man was esti¬ 
mated according to his personal worth. In the popular strife for 
universal freedom they struck upon the fundamental principle of re¬ 
publicanism that the majority must rule ; it was this that gave each 
member of an assembly a pride in maintaining its decisions, as he 
thereby fortified his own judgment and self-respect. No sooner had 
these meetings, actuated and controlled by such original and exalted 
principles, began to be held in the * Cradle of Liberty,' than the saga¬ 
cious Burke recognized and proclaimed their superior dignity. Said 
he of the colonists: * Their governments are popular in a high de¬ 
gree ; some are merely popular, in all the popular representative is 
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the most weighty; and this share of the people in their ordinary 
government never fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments and 
with a strong aversion for whatever tends to deprive them of their 
chief importance/ But what this magnanimous statesman approved, 
others maligned. Governor Bernard vilified the character of the 
popular meetings, to which misrepresentations the ‘ Vindication of 
the Town of Boston/ written by Otis, replied as follows: ‘ The 
governor has often been observed to discover an aversion to free as¬ 
semblies ; no wonder then that he should be so particularly disgusted 
at a legal meeting of the town of Boston, where a noble freedom of 
speech is ever expected and maintained; an assembly of which it 
may be justly said, to borrow the language of the ancient Roman, 

* They think as they please, and speak as they think/ Such an as¬ 
sembly has ever been the dread and often the scourge of tyrants/ 

The struggle between the metropolis of New-England and the 
British government was severe, and continued from the time of the 
stamp act, in 1765, till the evacuation of the foreign troops in 1776. 
Every walk of industrious life and every profession, the bar, the pul¬ 
pit and the press, combined to give intensity and efficiency to the 
civil war. As an indication of the plainness and power of the latter, 
the following anecdote will suffice. A negro, whose principles were 
like his master’s, a tool of foreign despotism, one day met Mr. Edes, 
the printer of the Boston Gazette, which was the devoted organ of 
the patriots, and inquired of him what was the news. The printer 
replied that there was nothing new. * Well/ said the sable aristo¬ 
crat, * if you *ve nothing new, Massa Edes, I s’pose you print the 
same old lie over again/ 

It is important to remember, that in all the excitements of those 
times; the vexations that arrested commerce; the irritations pro¬ 
duced by the presence of mercenary troops; the menaces of arro¬ 
gant officers, and even the massacre of several citizens in open day; 
despite all sorts of provocations and the most favorable opportunities 
for revenge, during the whole period of the revolution not a single 
life was destroyed by the Bostonians, either by assassination, mob- 
law, or public execution. 

In the mean time, the meetings in Faneuil Hall and other large 
public edifices were spreading the most salutary influence all over 
the country. The town-meetings and provincial assemblies were 
the arenas wherein the people were trained and armed intellectually 
for the great battle of independence. It was then that orators, fitted 
expressly for that preparatory work, like Otis and Henry, appeared, 
and consummated their exalted task. Driven at the points of British 
bayonets from Williamsburg, the noble band of Virginia patriots 
were still loyal to the highest duty. The Old Dominion continued 
to respond to the Bay State; the * Old Church* at Richmond echoed 
back in tones of thunder the patriotic cries that rang from Faneuil 

Hallowed are the associations connected with that venerable church 
in Richmond ! Often has the writer sought its precincts alone, and 
pondered there on the scene when, within the walls yet standing, 
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Henry, as the embodiment of the Revolution and all its sublime re¬ 
sults, rose like one inspired, and delivered that speech unequalled in 
the history of man, ending with the ominous words, 4 Give me liberty , 
or give me death /* It was in the same burst of transcendent elo¬ 
quence that the phrase * After all, we must fight !* first broke on the 
popular ear, and fired the universal heart. The history of that ex¬ 
pression is interesting, as showing the close relations that subsisted 
between the north and south in all the revolutionary struggle. They 
are the expression of a quiet Puritan in the interior of Massachu¬ 
setts, given to the world on wings of fire by the bold Cavalier of 
Virginia. The facts are stated as follows, in a letter from John 
Adams to William Wirt: 

* When Congress had finished their business, as they thought, in 
the autumn of 1774, I had with Mr. Henry, before we took leave of 
each other, some familiar conversation, in which I expressed a full 
conviction that our resolves, declarations of rights, enumeration of 
wrongs, petitions, remonstrances and addresses, associations and non¬ 
importation agreements, however they might be expected in America, 
and however necessary to cement the union of the colonies, would 
be but waste paper in England. Mr. Henry said they might make 
some impression upon the people of England, but agreed with me 
that they would be totally lost upon the government. I had but just 
received a short and hasty letter, written to me by Major Joseph 
Hawley, of Northampton, containing 4 a few broken hints,* as he 
called them, of what he thought was proper to be done, and con¬ 
cluding with those words, 4 After all, we must fight !* This letter I 
read to Mr. Henry, who listened with great attention; and as soon 
as I had pronounced the words 4 After all, we must fight,* he raised 
his head, and with an energy and vehemence that I can never forget, 
broke out with 4 By God, I am op that man’s mind!* I put the 
letter into his hand, and when he had read it, he returned it to me, 
with an equally solemn asseveration that he agreed entirely in opi¬ 
nion with the writer. I considered this as a sacred oath, upon a very 
great occasion, (and would have sworn it as religiously as he did,) 
and by no means inconsistent with what you say, in some part of 
your book, that he never took the sacred name in vain. 

4 As I knew the sentiments with which Mr. Henry left Congress in 
the autumn of 1774, and knew the chapter and verse from which he 
had borrowed the sublime expression, 4 We must fight,* I was not at all 
surprised at your history, in the hundred and twenty-second page, in 
the note, and in some of the preceding and following pages. Mr. 
Henry only pursued, in March, 1775, the views and vows of Novem¬ 
ber, 1774. 

4 The other, delegates from Virginia returned to their State in full 
confidence that all our grievances would be redressed. The last 
words that Mr. Richard Henry Lee said to me when we parted 
were: 4 We shall infallibly carry all our 'points ; you will be com - 
plctely relieved; all the offensive acts unU be repealed ; the army and 
fleet will be recalled, and Britain will give up her foolish project.* 

4 Washington only was in doubt. He never spoke in public. In 
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private he joined with those who advocated a non-exportation, as 
well as a non-importation agreement. With both he thought we 
should prevail; without either he thought it doubtful. Henry was 
clear in one opinion, Richard Henry Lee in an opposite opinion, and 
Washington doubted between the two. Henry, however, appeared 
in the end to be exactly in the right.* 

It is evident that John Adams and Patrick Henry parted on the 
above occasion with a perfect identity of sentiment, and returned to 
their respective colonies to urge on the crisis which they saw was 
inevitable. Henry acquitted himself of his duty at Richmond, as 
has been already described. Adams rejoined his distinguished col¬ 
leagues in the popular movements in Faneuil Hall. To describe 
the immediate and remote consequences of those movements we 
cannot do better than by employing the following extract from 
Daniel Webster : * No where can be found higher proofs of a spirit 
that was ready to hazard all, to pledge all, to sacrifice all, in the 
cause of the country. Instances were not unfrequent in which small 
free-holders parted with their last loaf and the last measure of corn 
from their granaries, to supply provision for the troops and hire ser¬ 
vice for the ranks. The voice of Otis and of Adams in Faneuil Hall 
found its full and true echo in the little councils of the interior towns; 
and if within the Continental Congress patriotism shone more con¬ 
spicuously, it did not there exist more truly, nor burn more fervently; 
it did not render the day more anxious or the night more sleepless; 
it sent up no more ardent prayer to God for succor, and it put forth 
in no greater degree the fulness of its effort and the energy of its 
whole soul and spirit in the common cause, than it did in the small 
assemblies of the towns.* 

These primary meetings, we remark again, which soon began to 
prevail throughout the country, served to enlighten all classes, and 
became the firmest cement to bind them together, when a compre¬ 
hensive and combined effort was demanded. The source and model 
of those assemblies was in the * Cradle of Liberty,* happily yet ex¬ 
tant. Long may it remain one of the most hallowed spots on the 
globe. What men have there spoken, and what events have therein 
transpired ! What American can ever ascend to that Forum without 
standing enthralled by the intensity of thrilling associations 1 Here, 
as in the famous area where the masters of the world were wont of 
old to address the Roman people, the applause of venerated patriots 
mingled with the tones of kindred orators, cheered and fortified them 
in the exposure of crime, the vindication of justice, and the defence 
of freedom. Here, too, as there, are palpable reminiscences of the 
heroic past. Every foot of the forum at Rome was hallowed by the 
memory of some great domestic or national event. Columns and 
arches and temples testified on all sides the devotion of individuals 
and the triumphs of the republic. Standing in Faneuil Hall, one 
sees not only the colonnades, the galleries, the floor and the ceiling 
of the vast gathering-place of early patriots, the battle-field of con¬ 
summate eloquence, but there too are the artistic forms of some who 
mingled in the sternest strife of our country’s darkest days. Would 
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that the walls were all gTanite, and the roof iron, firm and enduring 
as the souls whose memories are forever linked with the locality, and 
that, from niches all round this theatre of most glorious deeds, the 
marble forms of all the chief actors might look down upon intermi¬ 
nable generations of American freemen. 

We come, finally, to consider the most glorious battle-field of all; 
the Congress of *76. Every thing has been prepared for the grand 
and decisive blow. Providence summons the whole country to a 
general council in Philadelphia, and the choicest spirits of every sec¬ 
tion are prompt to obey. What were the thoughts that accompanied 
those patriots, as they turned their backs upon every thing dear around 
home’s hearth, and set their faces toward a common altar, journeying 
up thither with the determination to consecrate every thing to the 
public weal! It is certain that they were capable of properly ap¬ 
preciating the perils that encompassed them, as well as the benefits 
which might flow from the efforts they designed to make. Never 
was there a popular assembly of politicians that comprised a greater 
proportion of highly educated members. Nearly one half were 
graduates of colleges at home or abroad. Some were self-educated, 
in the best school, and to the highest degree. The ancient poets 
taught that Astraea, the goddess of Justice, had her last residence 
among unsophisticated husbandmen before she quitted the earth. 
The Genius of Liberty found a rural home in our land ere she was 
throned by general acclamation at Carpenter’s Hall, in the central 
colony of America. Twenty-five of the fifty-six immortal men had 
trod the soil and studied in the institutions of Great Britain. Among 
those who had not received university laurels were philosophers like 
Franklin and jurists like Roger Sherman. 

In this connection, we should not forget the stripling surveyor, bom 
on the banks of the Potomac, beneath a farmer’s roof, and early left 
an orphan. No academy aided his youthful aspirations, no college 
crowned him with its honors. But industry and integrity provided for 
the best education of his great natural powers. * Himself his own 
cook, having no spit but a forked stick, no plate but a large chip,’ at 
sixteen years of age, he is found roaming over the Alleghanies and 
along the Shenandoah, training himself under the eye of Heaven, one 
day to be the hope and leader of a nation in arms. Most truly might 
he have said : 

‘ To rear me waa the task of power divine, 

Supremest wisdom, and primeval love.’ 

In the language of Sparks, * Happy was it for America, happy for 
the world, that a great name, a guardian genius, presided over desti¬ 
nies in war, combining more than the virtues of the Roman Fabius, 
and the Theban Epaminondas, and compared with whom, the con¬ 
querors of the world, the Alexanders and Caesars, are but pageants 
crimsoned with blood and decked with the trophies of slaughter, ob¬ 
jects equally of the wonder and the execration of mankind. The 
nero of America was the conqueror only of his country’s foes, and 
the hearts of his countrymen. To the one he was a terror, and in the 
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other he gained an ascendency, supreme, unrivalled, the tribute of 
admiring gratitude, the reward of a nation’s love — our Washington !* 

The congress of ’76 has assembled, and solemn prayer has just 
been offered for the divine blessing on the country and in behalf of 
the patriotic cause. Let us enter the hall and contemplate the august 
assemblage. The first thing that strikes us is, the wonderful diver¬ 
sity of character present, constituting a perfect whole. The quality 
that is deficient in one, in another superabounds ; where one is wise 
to construct a theory, another is equally skilful to demonstrate its 
practicability. Whether we desire severe logical deduction, or gorge¬ 
ous rhetorical expression; whether it be necessary to convince the 
judgment or inflame the passions; no models can in the world be 
found superior to those here congregated. 

In the President’s chair sits Hancock, crowned with a demeanor 
graceful and splendid, like ‘ blazing Hyperion on his orb'd throne.’ 
Prominent in the heroic band, and oldest of their number, is he who 
at the same time snatched the lightnings from the skies and the sceptre 
from the oppressor’s hand. There too is Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, whose generous aid, advanced on his own credit, paved 
the way for the victories at Trenton and Princeton, and in the gloom¬ 
iest hour caused the American eagle to soar aloft toward Heaven. 
More retired, but not less interested, is that old puritan, S jmuel Adams, 

‘ on his front, engraven thought and public care.’ He was among the 
very first to excite popular rebellion against wrong, and he is here to 
aid its progress and pray for its consummation. Of few words, but 
abounding in great and beneficent deeds, he sits in council grave and 
taciturn, like ‘ gray-haired Saturn quiet as a stone,’ his soul firm as 
granite and unbending before the storm. His more oratorical name¬ 
sake, John Adams, with watchful eye and ear is scanning the pro¬ 
ceedings; while every look and motion betrays his readiness to ex¬ 
emplify his favorite maxim, ‘ I would rather be in the wrong with 
Plato than in the right with Epicurus.* Lee, with inimitable suavity 
and elaborate grace, moves in chivalrous majesty on the scene. With¬ 
erspoon, the divine, * visibly written blessed in his looks,’ is there, with 
the meekness of a minister of Jesus Christ, but with a firmness that 
never quailed in the presence of his country’s foe. In the alternative 
between the sacrifice of freedom or the loss of life, like the Spartan 
mother, he would rather have seen his son brought home a corpse upon 
his shield, than dishonored by its loss. And Rutledge, the youngest 
of the patriots, comes forward to illustrate in his own person the an¬ 
cient apalogue of the youthful Hercules, in the pride and strength of 
beauty, surrendering his entire soul to the worship of exalted virtue. 
But it is needless any fuither to specify; all, as one man, are ready to 
exclaim, our mother is America, our battle is for freedom, purity of 
purpose is our breast-plate, and the favor of Heaven is our shield. 

In the momentous proceedings of July 4th, 1776, we miss the per¬ 
sons of several of the most famous men in our colonial and revolu¬ 
tionary history. Thoir absence striking’y indicates the care of Provi¬ 
dence in all great events. Bold and daring patriots, with the most 
intrepid zeal, had long since roused the colonies and stung them into 
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indignation against tyrannic wrongs. Those pioneers of national 
prosperity had urged on the fearful crisis, and at length the period had 
arrived when every thing was at stake. But when counsel was needed 
most, and the action of sublime statesmanship commenced, the men 
of passion declined, and their mission being gloriously fulfilled. He 
wbo rules over all withdrew them from the scene. Otis, disabled by 
a brutal attack made on him by a British emissary, lay secluded from 
public life. Henry was indeed sent up to congress, with one effort of 
almost divine eloquence to break the spell that at first bound the 
assembly in awful silence ; then he withdrew and was little heard of 
more. The successors of these primitive patriots were not less reso¬ 
lute, but more discreet. A consciousness of the fearful responsibility 
devolved upon them by their position, seems to have rendered them 
solemnly reflective and sublimely self-possessed. To describe their 
eloquence will be the purpose of subsequent chapters; at present, 
we will look only at the one grand event and its associations —■ the 
Declaration of Independence. 

One whom we have not yet named, but in some respects the most 
renowned of men, Jefferson, appears before congress, bearing in his 
hand that noblest of all documents not the result of inspired wisdom. 
‘ Whether we regard it as a specimen of strong and fervid eloquence* 
of manly remonstrance, or of deep and solemn appeal, it is every way 
sustained and wonderful. The writer speaks as if he felt himself to 
be the voice of a great and outraged people, giving indignant utte¬ 
rance to its many wrongs and oppressions, and in face of Heaven, and 
the whole earth for witnesses, declaring that they shall be endured no 
longer.* 

The question was on the adoption of the Declaration. We should 
consider the character of that document, and the circumstances under 
which it was reported. It has been called the Chart of American 
Freedom ; but it was vastly more elevated than the famous Magna 
Charta wrung from King John at Runnymede. There is some resem¬ 
blance in the original of the two documents, but their spirit is very 
little alike. John Lackland, as he was called, levied heavy contribu¬ 
tions on the barons, and seized at his pleasure their beasts of burden 
and agricultural implements. This touched the selfish interests of the 
owners of the serfs and soil. It is a singular fact that the great instru¬ 
ment of English freedom had no nobler origin than this. It seems 
still more strange that one article of that great charter forbids the 
destruction of houses, woods, or men , without the special permission 
of the proprietor, who had full power over the life of Englishmen. 
The haughty slave-holding barons who extorted Magna Charta from 
King John, did not in the least consult the welfare of the plebeian 
orders. Nullus bber homo i is its domineering phraseology. The vas¬ 
sals who were chained to the soil, were left just where Magna Charta 
found them. No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the war 
of the barons against the infamous King was waged for the benefit 
of the great mass of the people, or that the treaty of Runnymede 
secured their liberties. Certain great privileges were exacted, it is 
true, but the end designed was far aside from popular freedom. 
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On the other hand, the first sentence in the American Chart of *76 
recognizes the equality of mankind, and the Declaration proceeds to 
demand the highest privileges for all. The conflicts in which our 
fathers signalized their courage and their strength were in the defence 
of exalted principles, and the resources they chiefly relied on were 
moral. They did not desire to arm themselves in the spirit of those 

‘Whose game was empires,and whose stakes were throne*, 

Whose table earth ; whose dice were human bones.' 

The circumstances under which that Declaration was reported and 
discussed were of the most impressive character. A proposition was 
brought forward in favor of separating the colonies from the parent 
country. The grand question then agitated was between power and 
right. The orators seemed to feel and speak as if they clearly saw 
that in the decision then to be made lay the liberties of three millions 
of colonists, as well as the hopes of all the civilized nations that should 
thenceforth people the earth. The depositories of the immediate 
and prospective rights of mankind were not unfaithful to their trust. 
They seceded from their age and elevated themselves above it. They 
emerged from the dubious atmosphere of ordinary views, and stood 
in calm grandeur on the serenest heights of political prophecy. They 
assembled around the sacred shrine of liberty, and under the influ¬ 
ence of the loftiest inspiration, consulted the eternal wants of man, 
and legislated for all coming time. Napoleon said to his staff as they 
entered the battle of the Pyramids, * Think that forty centuries look 
down upon you from the summits of yonder monuments.* 

But our patriotic sires took a more comprehensive view, from a 
higher point, and under convictions of a more solemn cast. With a 
full consciousness of the perils they incurred, they voted for the De¬ 
claration. 

A classic poet has described Heaven itself as surveying with pleasure 
the scene of ‘ a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.* If this 
is allowable,we think a much sublimer spectacle is presented by abrave 
nation struggling for freedom and independence, especially when the 
odds are so great as in the instance under consideration ; a few feeble 
colonies on one side, numerous disciplined troops, veteran skill, and 
all the vast resources of despotic power on the other. But the ques¬ 
tion was not what is safety to ourselves, but what is duty to our con¬ 
stituents, our successors, the world. Each man of them seems to have 
set his name to that immortal pledge with the feelings with which 
Leonidas, in view of inevitable and speedy immolation on the altar 
of his country, exclaimed: 

* But ye rocks of Thermopylae, free mountains and happy plains, 
ye will remain !* 

The congress of *76 was a more than Amphictyontic council, in the 
intelligence and devotion of which one might safely predict the per¬ 
petuity of national strength at home and increasing influence abroad. 
Profound and impassionate consecration possessed every breast, uni¬ 
ted the congress in one purpose, and electrified the whole continent 
Every faculty of the human soul was summoned to the highest duty, 
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and braced up to the most intense exertion. The light then kindled 
in Independence Hall seemed to be immediately reflected back from 
every cottage in America, and at every moment since has gone on 
spreading wider and brighter over prison and palace round the globe. 

The pen with which the several signatures were made on the De 
claration of Independence is now in the cabinet of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, together with a sealed vial full of te^, caught in 
the shoes of one of the ‘ Mohawks’ who destroyed the obnoxious car¬ 
goes in Boston harbor. What American can look upon those memo¬ 
rials without emotions of the purest and most thrilling gratitude ? 

Those patriots have all passed away, each one deserving the enco¬ 
mium of Pericles, 4 No citizen through their means ever put on 
mourning :* 

‘Thy were below, ere they arrived in heaven, 

So mighty in renown, as every muse 
Might grace her triumph with them.’ 

The brightest thing about the congress of *76 was the integrity 
which its members pledged in behalf of their common country. Their 
lives were dear to them, their fortunes were ample, but their sacred 
honor was their choicest wealth and greatest glory. They encoun¬ 
tered hardships of the most fearful magnitude, and temptations of the 
greatest power, but not one of them hesitated a moment in his alle¬ 
giance to duty, or swerved in the slightest degree from the discharge 
of it. They were not only all true to their solemn vows, but not a 
single stain ever soiled the escutcheon of one of them. They were 
republicans to the last. The noble sentiments proclaimed to the 
world on July 4th, 1776, their authors never belied. As a class, tfi% 
were remarkably frugal and temperate, and nearly all of them lived 
to extreme old age. For intelligence, patriotism, purity of life and 
loyalty to country, the history of the world at large has nothing to 
compare with the names of the immortal fifty six. 

If other battle-fields are interesting in their associations, what shall 
we say of that glory of Philadelphia, Independence Hall? ‘If there 
be a spnt upon earth,’ says Doctor Clarke, ‘ pre eminently calculated 
to awaken the solemn sentiments, which such a view of nature is fitted 
to make upon all men, it may surely be found in the plain of Mara¬ 
thon ; where, amidst the wreck of generations, and the graves of an¬ 
cient heroes, we elevate our thoughts toward Him, ‘ in whose sight a 
thousand years are but as yesterday where the stillness of Nature ; 
harmonizing with the calm solitude of that illustrious region, which 
once was the scene of the most agitated passions, enables us, by the 
past, to determine of the future. In those moments, indeed, we may 
be said to live for ages; a single instant, by the multitude of impres¬ 
sions it conveys, seems to anticipate for us a sense of that eternity 
‘ when time shall be no morewhen the fitful dream of human ex¬ 
istence, with all its turbulent illusions, shall be dispelled ; and the last 
sun having set, in the last of the world, a brighter dawn than ever 
gladdened the universe, shall renovate the dominions of darkness and 
of death.’ 

But to the free citizens of this continent, the power of local asso- 
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ciations is more powerful in the precincts of Independence Hall than 
on the plains of Marathon. Collisions with a mightier foe, and deeds 
of daring put forth for richer conquests, took place there, than when 
heroic Greeks grappled with the Persian host. What history, what 
picture, could ever tell the half of what is suggested to every intelli¬ 
gent and susceptible mind on entering that venerable hall ? Who is 
not immediately carried back to that day, thenceforth memorable for¬ 
ever, when an awful stillness pervaded the assembly for several mo¬ 
ments previous to voting 1 that these United Colonies are and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states V What devotion then filled 
that consecrated place, and rose to heaven in silent prayer for firm¬ 
ness, unanimity and deathless resolve! One almost hears Hancock 
suggesting to Franklin, ‘ We must all hang together now.’ * Yes/ is 
the characteristic response of that plain old Nestor of patriots, ‘ we 
must indeed all hang together, or most assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.’ 

Perhaps the only edifice in the world invested with associations at 
all comparable with this, was the old Parliament House in Westmin¬ 
ster. It was there that the Commons, in their feebleness, sent for the 
prelates to aid their consultations. Afterward, when the days of 
‘the usurping blood of Lancaster* were past, and the power of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts were trophies in their hands, the same ‘poor 
Commons’ abrogated the arrogant rights of the peerage, and destroyed 
the very prelacy for whose counsel they had once sued. There 
Charles had come to seize the obnoxious members; and in the 

* amber adjoining the Commons, Stafford and Laud had pleaded. 

lere, in 1653, Cromwell entered, dismissed the attendants, locked 
the doors, and made himself, as Protector, the council of a nation 
upon whose council chamber was seen inscribed, * This house to let, 
unfurnished.’ That room, the cradle of English freedom, had wit¬ 
nessed the consummation of governmental power, and its greatest 
possible restrictions within regal limits. From 16S8 to its destruc¬ 
tion, it had been the arena of the greatest eloquence and most im¬ 
pressive scenes. There Shaftsbury and.Bolingbroke had spoken; 
there, from 1740, the contentions of successive parties, animated and 
adorned by the speeches of Walpole, Windham, Pulteney, Chatham, 
Burke, Pitt, Fox and Sheridan, had been fought with a passionate 
strength of intellect, and the mighty excitement produced by the con¬ 
flict^ gigantic minds. When that ancient palace of legislation was 
consumed, it was indeed a mournful sight. To all the English na¬ 
tion, and their colonies in every clime, a link in the chain of historic 
interest and thrilling associations was destroyed. A splendid new 
palace for Parliament is now rising on the same site. In accordance 
with the laws of mind, and with a wise respect for the distinguished 
dead, the commissioners of the realm have recently reported in re¬ 
spect thereto that, ‘ as St. Stephen’s Hall stands on the spot where 
the House of Commons was, during many centuries, in the habit of 
assembling, it should be adorned with statues of men who rose to 
eminence by the eloquence and abilities which they displayed in that 
house.’ 
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But the great battle-field whereon our fathers met that Parliament 
in its most august display of oratorical talent, braved that great king¬ 
dom with all its consolidated strength, and won the day under the 
most fearful odds, yet remains. The heroes indeed are departed, 
but here before us is still open their scene of action. Death has 
claimed them, but war and wasting elements have spared the theatre 
of their stupendous struggle. We can go and meditate there, gazing 
at the places where they sat, the floor on which they stood, the win¬ 
dows through which the bright sun looked in smilingly upon their 
sublime transactions, and may touch the walls which seem yet to 
vibrate to the thunders of their eloquence. 

Long may those walls remain, the Mecca of a worship holier than 
the Saracen's; and when they shall have passed away, may the Ge¬ 
nius of American Art, harmonious with the Genius of Liberty, her 
best patron, and commemorative of her grandest work, here come, 
and in a worthy master-piece heave up a monument which shall 
perish only 

‘When wrapped in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunders shake the world below.' 

Yes, the men of the Congress of *76 have passed away, but let us 
hope that the spirit they evoked, and which guided them to victory, is 
not yet become obsolete. Their laurels freshen in eternal bloom on 
their sepulchres, and their posthumous influence Is busy everywhere 
disenthralling the world. May the flame kindled on the national 
altar in the first true Hall of Freedom, to illuminate and consecrate 
the Declaration of Independence in America, bum with inextinguish¬ 
able splendor, quicken every tardy pulse with patriotic zeal, and 
blast to cinders every fetter and every tyrant's accursed throne! 


FOREST 

I breathe more free and deep 

With my foot on the forest ground, , 
When winds awake from sleep ! 

The huge-armed Titans round. j 

I love the organ’s peal . 

In fanes upreared by art, ; 

But nearer God I feel j 

In the greenwood’s leafy heart. 

To every bush a tongue 
Is given by the breeze; 

And a thousand harps seem hung 
High on the mossy trees ; 

From oak, and elm and pine 
Comes whispering a voice, 

Saying, ‘ Thine ear incline, { 

Sad poet! and rejoice.’ i 


CAROL. 

The cloud forsakes my brow 1 , 

And grief’s wild throb my soul. 

While murmuring leaf and bough 
Mock ocean’s distant roll: 

True time my pulses beat 
To notes of praise and love. 

With moss beneath my feet, 

And the swinging boughs above. 

The shade of woods I seek 

When tired of strife with men; 

Old voices comfort speak 
In thicket, glade and glen ; 

I love the organ’s peed 
In fanes upreared by art, 

• But nearer God I feel 

In the greenwood’s leafy heart 

W. H. C, Hosmbb. 
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HARMONY OF PHILOSOPHY WITH POETRY. 


bl J. ari.NI' RD HOLME. 


Truth and beauty are'but kindred manifestations of divine wis¬ 
dom. As a ray of light, in passing through a prism, is in some man¬ 
ner decomposed and presented to the eye in varied though blinding 
hues, so the wisdom of God, as seen through his works, appears in 
different forms, though its supreme glory consists in its indivisible 
Unity. 

This divine principle constitutes at once the vital element of all 
true philosophy and the noblest and only imperishable inspiration of 
the poets. Thus the philosopher and the poet, though often consi¬ 
dered antagonistic, when true to the spirit of their high vocation 
seem to be the harmonious offspring of one common parent; fellow- 
worshippers at one common snrine; co-workers in one great cause. 

So vital, indeed, are the bonds of this union, that a disrelish for 
either is inevitable hostility to the true spirit of both; and he who 
would exterminate the one, is sure to enslave and prostitute the 
other; so that there is strong reason to believe that the palmiest days 
of poetry and philosophy will be contemporaneous. 

It cannot be denied that there is an element in a rude state of so¬ 
ciety which is not only favorable to the development of poetic talent, 
but which is absolutely indispensable to the character of a great poet. 
I know of nothing with which to compare it better than the simplicity 
and open heartedness of childhood. When the soul, in its native 
vigor, ‘ simple, sensuous and passionate/ invests all things with the 
hue of its own feelings; even the most familiar objects in nature 
seem to be wrapt in mystery; and conscious of its’ ignorance, it is 
credulous and tractable. This characteristic is found no less in Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth and Shakspeare, than in Homer and Dante; but 
while with the latter it was but the prevailing spirit of their age, with 
the former it was the result of talents and acquirements that raised 
them immeasurably above their age. 

Philosophy, too, is docile and child-like in proportion to the noble¬ 
ness of its aims and the depth of its research; and if in the earlier 
part of its career it puts an end to the rude simplicity of a primitive 
age, and by familiarizing the mind with the yet unexplained myste¬ 
ries of nature, it induces a state of all others the most uncongenial 
to the spirit of poetry, a state of unconscious ignorance, there is rea¬ 
son to believe that its more mature and ultimate influences will favor 
the development of a higher order of poetic talent than has yet been 
witnessed. Since the philosophy of the universe is but the exempli¬ 
fied wisdom of God, he is the thiest philosopher who sees the most, 
in every thing around him, that is inexplicable and mysterious. For 
as clouds and thick darkness have always surrounded the presence of 
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the Divine Majesty in his communications with man, so the emana¬ 
tions of his wisdom are always enshrouded in mystery. As man could 
not behold his unveiled face and live, so could not the human intel¬ 
lect endure an unclouded display of a single ray of his wisdom, com¬ 
ing in its peerless beauty from the celesial throne. Its faintest scin¬ 
tillations therefore partake of the incomprehensible characer of their 
infinite source; and the philosophy which attempts to tear the veil 
of mystery from the forms and workings of nature, and explain all 
things to the satisfaction of reason, is not only false to its high voca¬ 
tion, but is unworthy of the name of philosophy. On the contrary, 
it is the proudest triumph of true philosophy to sfford such glimpses 
into the depths of infinite wisdom as will give vivid impressions of 
its measureless profundity; revelations before which the intellect of 
man falls down in mute wonder and astonishment. If in future ages 
the discoveries of Newton should be eclipsed by any of greater mag¬ 
nitude, the fact that he felt himself only as a little child picking up 
pebbles upon the shore of the great ocean of truth, will encircle his 
name with a glory which will be unsurpassable and immortal. If 
the workings of nature appear clear to us, we may be sure our view 
is but imperfect and superficial. It is only necessary to see deep 
and clear enough, and every thing will be wonderful and mysterious. 
In knowledge men seem to be men only when what little they know 
is compared with the less that is knowm by children, and we are all 
children when we consider the immense amount that we have yet to 
learn. To teach man this is the last and proudest achievement of 
philosophy, and in so doing it restores the state of mind most favorable 
to the development of poetic talent; a state of child*like simplicity 
and surprise, when every thing around, above and beneath is replete 
with mystery. In the mean while, at the sacred feet of the muse, 
philosophy poura out her treasures of learning and wisdom, amassed 
by centuries of intellectual toil, and throws open the broad fields of 
her conquest to the range of the imagination and the fancy. To the 
freshness and vigor of spring are added the maturity and abundance 
of autumn; a truth long since beautifully though perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously symbolized by the poets when they made 4 the fabled son of 
Latona* at once the patron of poetry and of science, and adorned 
his brow with the unfading garlands of eternal youth. 

But we are told by some that the images in which the imagination 
embodies and with which the fancy illustrates the passions of the 
soul, though bearing the semblance of truth, are in fact unreal, and 
that the light of philosophy, by dissipating these, will rob poetry of 
its charms. 

If they are false and unreal, poetry loaths them no less than philo¬ 
sophy, and to scatter and dissipate them is an essential service to 
poetry. But the glance-like intuitions of eenius upon which poetry 
relies for the apprehension of truth in the keenness and delicacy of 
their action far out-strip the cautious and cumberous movements of 
the reason, which is the basis of philosophy. While philosophy was 
yet in its helpless infancy, poetry was the nurse of the soul. Often 
by one sweep of its pinions it has reached heights which it has taken 
vol. xxxi. 69 
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philosophy ages of patient toil to attain. And in its child like ram* 
bles after beauty it has found invaluable treasures, which though for 
ages considered but the fictions of the poets, have at length been 
discovered to be gems of eternal truth; ay, gems so blight and 
beautiful that even an inspired apostle did not hesitate to snatch 
them from the rubbish of human speculation and place them in the 
casket of Divine Truth. Who then, judging from the past, will say 
that even the wildest imaginings and fancies of the Poets may not 
unfold ‘the secret harmonies of the universe; links in the chain that 
binds the spiiitual to the material world, which the focal blaze of 
philosophy will only render more bright and beautiful, and which, 
though long know nonly in the ideal world, are none the less real, 
abiding and precious. But while the 6un of science in his tardy 
course is revealing more clearly the truth of the beauties of the poets, 
the aurora of poetry is speeding her onward course already in • the 
regions beyond, 1 scattering her golden beams upon the confines of 
darkness, and heralding in joyous paeans the progressive and univer¬ 
sal triumph of the day. Nay, is not this the divine mission of the 
divinest of our faculties, the poetic, to beckon the mind to new dis¬ 
coveries and conquests in the unexplored realms of eternal truth 1 

* Bv scattering blooms 

To lead through paths though hid that mount on high, 

Though forms and tones more pure and more sublime — 

Alp upon Alp of beauty, till the time, 

When what we long as Poetry have nursed, 

Shall as a god’s swift inspiration burst, 

And flash in glory, on that youngest day 

One with the Truth, to which it wings the way !’ 

Thus in the tender infancy, Poetry watched over and nourished 
Philosophy ; and if in the early part of its career, Philosophy invaded 
some of the promises of Poetry in its triumph, it restores again her 
realm entire, and enriches her shrines with the spoils of its victories, 
while Poetry in turn sheds her light to assist and guide the advance 
of Philosophy. 

But when they stand together upon the last confine of reason; 
when the broad, impassable ocean of the Infinite stretches out on all 
sides before them, and human Philosophy falters and can go no far¬ 
ther, Poetry, spreading her pinions, mounts .far above the regions of 
time and sense, and pressing through the very gate of Heaven, gazes 
with eagle eye up«»n the unrevealed splendors of the Infinite. And 
even then, in the radiance of a brighter and a purer philosophy, drink¬ 
ing from the very fountain of inspiration, Poetry will live and flourish 
immortal. 


EPIGRAM ON A LADY SHREW. 

They tell you that your brow is fair, 
And unsurpassed by none ; 

To me the cause is very clear — 

You brow-beat every one. 
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Ouatton on the Death of John Qftncy Adams, delivered before the Legislature of New- 

York, at Albany, on the sixth day of April, 1848. By William H. Seward. Published by 

order of the Legislature, pp. 36. Albany: Charles Van Benthuysen. 

We have perused this oration with great pleasure. It is the production of a mind 
well stored with important and interesting historical facts, and it contains sound and 
patriotic reflections upon the lessons taught in the career of a distinguished citizen, 
who ‘ in the ripeness of age and fulness of honors has descended to his rest.’ We 
have nowhere seen, in the many addresses fcpoh the death of Mr. Adams, any refe¬ 
rence to the facts set forth in the ensuing well-expressed sentences: ‘ He bent vast 
efforts with success to such a policy of internal improvement as would increase the 
facilities of communication and intercourse between the States, and bring into being 
that great internal trade which must ever constitute the strongest bond of federal 
union. Wherever a light-house has been erected, on our sea-coast, on our lakes, or 
On our rivers ; wherever a mole or pier has been constructed or begun ; wherever a 
channel, obstructed by shoals or sawyers, has been opened, or begun to be opened; 
wherever a canal or rail-road, adapted to national uses, has been made or projected, 
there the engineers of the United States, during the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, made explorations, and opened the way for a diligent prosecution of his de¬ 
signs by his successors. This policy, apparently so stupendous, was connected with a 
system of fiscal economy so rigorous, that the treasury augmented its stores, while 
the work of improvement went on ; the public debt, contracted in past ware, dissolved 
away, and the nation flourished in unexampled prosperity/ The force and beauty of 
the following passages, and the striking contrast which they embody, will arrest and 
well repay the attention of the reader: 

4 The distinguished characteristics of Mr. Adams’s life were beneficent labor and per¬ 
sonal contentment. He never sought wealth, but devoted himself to the service of man* 
kind; yet by the practice of frugality and method he secured the enjoyment of dealing forth 
continually no stinted charities, and died in affluence. He never solicited place or preferment, 
and had no partizan combinations, or even connections ; yet he received honors which eluded 
the covetous grasp of those who formed parties, rewarded friends and proscribed enemies; 
and he filled a longer period of varied and distinguished service than ever fell to the lot of any 
other citizen. In every stage of this progress he was content. He was content to be Presi¬ 
dent, Minister, Representative or Citizen. 

4 Stricken in the midst of this service, in the very act of rising* to debate, he fell into the 
arms of the Conscript Fathers of the Republic. A long lethargy supervened and oppressed 
his senses. Nature rallied the wasting powers, on the verge of the gr4ve, for a very brief pe¬ 
riod ; but it was long enough for him. The re-kindled eye showed that the re-collected mind 
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was clear calm and vigorous. His woeping family and his sorrowing compeers were there. 
Ho surveyed the scene, and knew at once its fatal import. He had left no duty unperformed ; 
he had no wish unsatisfied; no ambition unattained ; no regret, no sorrow, no fear, no remorse. 
He could not shake off the dews ot death that gathered on bis brow. He could not pierce the 
thick shades that rose up before him; but he knew that Eternity lay close by the shores of 
Time ; he knew that his Redeemer lived. Eloquence, even in that hour, inspired him with 
his ancient sublimity of utterance. ‘ This,’ said the dying man, * this is the end or kabth 1* 
He paused for a moment, and then added, 4 1 am content !’ Angels might well draw aside the 
curtains of the skies to look down on such a scene; a scene that approximated even to that 
scene of unapproachable sublimity, not to be recalled without reverence, when, in mortal 
agony, One who spake as never man spake said, ‘ It is finished.’ 

4 Only two years after the birth of John Quincy Adams there appeared on an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea a Human Spirit, newly born, endowed with equal genius, without the regu¬ 
lating qualities of justice and benevolence which Adams possessed in an eminent degree. A 
like career opened to both. Bom, like Adams, a subject of a king ; the child of more genial 
skies, like him, became in early life a patriot and a citizen of a new and great republic. Like 
Adams, he lent his service to the State in precocious youth, and in its hour of need, and won 
its confidence; but, unlike Adams, he could not wait the dull delays of slow and laborious but 
sure advancement. He sought power by the hasty road that leads through fields of carnage, 
and he became, like Adams, a supreme magistrate, a consul ; but there were other consuls; 
he was not content. He thrust them aside, and was consul alone. Consular power was too 
short: he fought new battles, and was consul for life. But power, confessedly derived from 
the people, must be exercised in obedience to their will, and must be resigned to them again, 
at least in death. He was not content. He desolated Europe afresh, subverted the republic, 
imprisoned the patriarch who presided over Rome’s comprehensive see, and obliged him to 
pour on his head the sacred oil that made the persons of kings divine and their right to reign 
indefeasible. He was nn emperor; but he saw around him a mother, brothers and sisters not 
ennobled ; whose humble state reminded him and the world that he was bora a plebeian ; and 
he had no heir to wait impatient for the imperial crown. He scourged the earth again, and 
again Fortune smiled on him, even in his wild extravagance. He bestowed kingdoms and 
principalities upon his kindred ; put away the devoted wife of his youthful days, and another, 
a daughter of Hapsburgh’s imperial house, joyfully accepted his proud alliance. Offspring 
gladdened his anxious sight; a diadem was placed on its infant brow, and it received the 
homage of princes, even in its cradle. Now he was indeed a monarch, a legitimate monarch ; 
a monarch by divine appointment; the first of an endless succession of monarchs. But there 
were other monarchs who held sway in the earth. He was not content; he would reign with 
his kindred alone. He gathered new and greater armies, from his own land, from subjugated 
lands. He called forth the young and bravo, one from every household, from the Pyrenees to 
the Zuyder Zee, from Jura to the ocean. He marshalled them into long and majestic columns, 
and went forth to seize that universal dominion which seemed almost within his grasp; but 
Ambition had tempted Fortune too far. The nations of the earth resisted, repelled, pursued, 
surrounded him. The pageant was ended. The crown fell from his presumptuous head. 
The wife who had wedded him in his pride forsook him when the hour of fear came upon 
him. His child was ravished from his sight, his kinsmen were degraded to their first estate, 
and he was no longer emperor, nor consul, nor general, nor even a citizen, but an exile and a 
prisoner, on a lonely island, in the midst of the wild Atlantic. Discontent attended him there. 
The wayward man fretted out a few long years of his yet unbroken manhood, looking off at 
the earliest dawn and in evening's latest twilight toward that distant world that had only just 
eluded his grasp. His heart corroded. Death came, not unlooked for, though it came even 
then unwelcome. He was stretched on his bed within the fort which constituted his prison. 
A few fast and faithful friends stood around, with the guards, who rejoiced that the hour of 
relief from long and wearisome watching was at hand. As his strength wasted away, delirium 
stirred up the brain from its long and inglorious inactivity. The pageant of ambition returned. 
He was again a lieutenant, a general, a consul, an emperor of France. He filled again the 
throne of Charlemagne. His kindred pressed around him, again reinvested with the pompous 
pageantry of royalty. The daughter of the long line of kings again stood proudly by his side, 
and the sunny face of his child shone out from beneath the diadem that encircled its flowing 
locks. The marshals of the empire awaited his command. The legions of the Old Guard 
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were in the field, their scarred faces rejuvenated, and their ranks, thinned in many battles, 
replenished. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark and England, gathered their mighty hosts to 
give him battle. Once more he mounted his impatient charger, and rushed forth to conquest. 
He waved his sword aloft and cried * Tkte d’Abmee !’ The feverish vision broke ; the mock¬ 
ery was ended. The silver cord was loosed, and the warrior fell back upon his bed a lifeless 
corpse. This was the End or Ea&th. The Corsican was not content.’ 

Few of our readers but will agree with us, that the lesson here inculcated, not 
less than the felicitous manner of its inculcation, is worthy alike of the author and 
of his reputation. 


Memoir of Mrs. Mart E. Van Lennep, only daughter of the Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., and 
wife of the Rev. Henrv J. Van Lennep, Missionary in Turkey. By her Mother. In one 
volume, pp. 382. Hartford : Belknap and Hammerslet. 

We cannot better indicate the character of this book than by giving the words of 
the ‘ Mother* who is its author: * ‘ That life is long that answers life’s great end.* To 
few perhaps whose period of action was so limited could the above sentiment be better 
applied than to the subject of this memoir. Her life, though short, was filled up with 
acts of beneficence and love ; and although many of those acts, like fragrance borne 
upon the breath of morning and then scattered by the winds of heaven, can never 
again be gathered, yet something remains in the memory of those who best knew her, 
and something more in her writings; and it is hoped that from these two sources a 
little volume is here made, which will be both interesting and profitable to the young. 
In regard to the memoir it is proper to remark, that it was not attempted under the 
impression that the subject of it possessed extraordinary powers or attainments. Such 
qualifications, however desirable in themselves, or coveted by others, are not deemed 
indispensable to a life of usefulness. A friend remarked: * I know of no character 
more worthy of being presented as a model for the young than Mary's ; and for this 
reason, among many others, that it exhibits no unattainable excellence. It was not 
by any extraordinary gifts of nature that she won all hearts and adorned her Christian 
profession more than any other young person I ever knew; it was the complete sub¬ 
jection into which she had brought her every wish and purpose to the one object of 
promoting the happiness of others, and their spiritual welfare, that made her daily life 
such a steady light, and gave to her manners that indescribable sweetness, so that 
none saw her but to love her. I think, however, there was in Mary's disposition a 
very uncommon share of affectionateness and simplicity; but of course I cannot 
judge as well as those who knew her in childhood whether those traits were as striking 
then as in after years; though it seems to me that no self-cultivation, nor even the 
grace of God, could have supplied them, had they not always existed in an unusual 
degree. But on this account I should think her character would be a difficult one to 
delineate with distinctness.’ She was early called away from the field of her labors; 
and as she was eminently qualified and disposed to do good, it does seem to be no more 
than a suitable tribute to the promise she gave of future usefulness to attempt to extend 
her influence beyond the brief period of her life.’ Another reason for writing the 
memoir was found m the melancholy satisfaction of recalling the incidents of a life 
which, while its few fleeting years were passing, was the source of so much happi¬ 
ness to the mourning survivors. The present is the second edition of the work; so 
that the writer’s wish can hardly fail of accomplishment. 
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Lectures on Shakspeare. By H. N. Hudson. In two volumes, pp. 684. New-York: 

Baker and Scribner. 

Our readers are not unaware of the opinion which we have entertained of Mr. 
Hudson’s lectures, and of his manner of delivering them. We ask attention, there¬ 
fore, in place of any remarks of our own, upon the well-printed volumes before us, 
to the following well-expressed comments upon the lectures, which we take from the 
columns of our contemporary, the ‘ Literary World * weekly gazette: 

‘ Whoever comes to the task of considering Shakspeare must bring thereto not the intel¬ 
lect merely, not the anatomical acuteness of the perceptions, nor the analysis of the under¬ 
standing only, essential as these must be, but he must bring likewise the elements of fancy, 
imagination and beauty; the warmth of affection glowing and kindling into passion. Without 
these he will be left in the vestibule of the great temple of Shakspeare, beholding the pomp 
and magnificence within only from the portal, and the characters, vital and individual as they 
are, will be but ‘ men as trees walking.’ 

‘We have denied above the existence of passion in the modern drama ; we dd this again. 
It is not passion acting in combination, such as exists in real life ; passion modified, suspended; 
swayed from within and from without; sometimes wayward, often inconsistent, always inco¬ 
herent, till some tremendous power crystalizcs it into form, at the very moment of the final 
catastrophe fatal to itself ana others. But the modern written passion has an intellectual 
malice prepense in it, like a being who dissects his own case up to the time in which he deals 
the coup de gra> c; it is not a full being with counteracting faculties, but a being distorted by 
one passion, which produces not a man, but a monster moving about among men without their 
humanity ; we have intensity, but not harmony ; excitability, but not the depth which produces 
repose ; a repose as terrible and majestic as the mysterious calm preceding the earthquake, at 
which even dumb creatures tremble. 

• Now the scenes and occasions of Shakspeare are not of this character. His personages 
are not isolated from those about them, not creatures at his own disposal, subject to his whim 
or volition, but living, breathing men and women, in a living, breathing world ; with interests, 
perceptions and circumstances accordant with those about them, and only distinguished from 
others by events in which others share, and by a more distinct individualism. They are not 
wonderful as a whole, but only by Bhades ; we mean not to those about them ; and their finer 
essence is a reminiscent perception with us, just as in life, when a friend or a great man dies, 
we sura up his life and find that he was not of common clay. We feel the very stir of the 
periods he delineates; the bustle of the street®, the winks and nudges of serving-people, and 
all the little episodes of a household. It is this oneness of humanity, this harmony with life, 
which stamps the greatness of Shakspeare ; when therefore a writer comes before us, pro¬ 
fessing to have looked into what is apparently so simple, yet in reality so great, We are apt to 
examine his credentials warily. 

‘ Every admirer and studier of Shakspeare knows how jealously he guards the approaches 
to his idol; how he places him temple beyond temple, as did the Egyptians of old their greatest 
divinities, guarding the way by long avenues of lesser gods, sphinxes, groves and obelisks, and 
gateways of mystery and beauty, till the penetralia is reached. We are jealous at all invasions; 
we know that ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ nnd we are indignant Rt the hardihood 
of some and the stolidity of others. If with severest insight they have found the secret of 
interpretation such ns we behold, we are apt to be jealous more thnn approving ; and if they 
talk with inflated and superficial wonder, we are silent in our indignant contempt. The truth 
is, we do not like commentators and interpreters, nor midwives of any kind to truth, essential 
as they may be to dull thinkers and obtuse perceivers. We would rather strive ourselves up¬ 
wards to an oracle than take the diluted message through the paraph rasings of a priest. 

‘ Still, we would not force strong meats upon weak stomachs; milk for babes is safe nnd 
nutricious ; and the few who dare cat meat offered to idols, do so at the peril of misconstruc¬ 
tion ; they partaking as of common and necessary food, others beholding in it the feast of 
sacrifice. To us, a commentator upon the Bible or a commentator upon .Shakspeare is an 
abomination ; a putter forth of the hand to sustain the Ark of God, trembling with the mighty 
truths therein contained: truths so universal in their import and so concisely and simply ut¬ 
tered, tHat the feeblest understanding may receive all that its capacities require, and the great¬ 
est read with devout and growing interest. 

4 After these preliminaries, our readers will perceive in what spirit we opened the book be¬ 
fore us. That Mr. Hudson is a careful and devoted studier of the great dramatist we do not 
in the least doubt; that he has labored earnestly and successfully before the public as a lec¬ 
turer upon Shakspeare is well known to most of our readers, the book being in part the re¬ 
sult of these lectures. Vices of style may be pardoned by an audience who, sympathizing 
with the voice, the eye and the hand of the speaker, catch the spirit and are not disposed to 
cavil at terms ; but the case is different in the closet. An author’s enthusiasm and originality 
even here may take captive our critical taste and recreate us into a newer and better judgment; 
but if devoid of these requisites, we read him with unrestrained judgment, and pronounce 
upon him accordingly. Any one who has ever seen Mr. Hudson will remember the eager out¬ 
stretched head of the lecturer, the keen eye playing under the heavy arch of the brow, and 
an acute, well-nigh cunning expression of face, all betraying the intense natural language of 
the perceptions; to say nothing of a choppy, antithetical style, ludicrous often, and the run- 
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mad antithesis tedious and provoking. Still it was taking with many, and answered the pur¬ 
pose designed — that of arresting attention ; and Mr. Hudson was in a certain degree success- 
nil— at least with the masses. 

* He is an acute and admiring rather than a profound render of Shakspeare; a ready per- 
ceiver of the force, variety and legionary faculties of the dramatist, but no elucidator; he 
finds him, and points a telescope for others to see, but he has no power to develope a new or 
hidden truth. Indeed, the universalism of Siiakspeare of itself so expands the sense of 
power and beauty, that the contrast in the turn of mind in the book before us is painful and 
oppressive. Fragmentary and full of conceits, it would seem as if the writer had absorbed 
the worst fault of the vast mind he had in contemplation. He siezes upon an idea, and presents 
us with one side of it and then another and unother. till he fairly runs it into the ground, and 
we lose sight of the thought even and Shakspeare altogether, and see only Mr. Hudson, with 
his abominable antitheses and acute dissecting abilities.’ 

We are not unwilling to be mainly confirmed in our impressions of Mr. Hudson, 
since efforts were made, we remember, to induce the belief that our remarks upon 
the lectures at the time of their delivery' were dictated by personal prejudice, which 
was very far from being the fact, as we then took occasion to say. 


The Mayor : a Familiar Epistle. By Frank Idyl. Pamphlet-form : pp. 24. Written and 
published by ‘ The Lordknowswho.’ 

This anonymous satire, as may be gathered from many passages, and allusions en¬ 
tirely local, is a ‘ fair hit, a palpable hit,’ at the Mayor of the city of Hartford, Conn. 
The writer, ‘ whoever he may be, or not,’ had evidently in mind, in the construction 
of his epistle, Hallkck’s well-known poetical letter to ‘ Dear Dick Riker;’ yet we 
do not by this intend to convey the idea that the poem before us lacks originality. It 
is written with ease and spirit, as may be gathered from the following extract, which 
is all for which we have space: 


’T was in Ncw-Hnmpshire’s piney wild j 

That you first roamed, a fair-haired child. 

Then well the pasture-lot you knew ; 

Your frequent footstep pressed its grass, 

With the old bars to bound your view. 

Through which the cow and you might pass. 
And you remember still, to praise, 

The school-house, where, in wintry days, 

With grammar you had many a bout. 

Where manfully you strove to rise. 

Fought toughest battles for the prize, 

But often left the school without. 

O! days were short, fnd will was strong; 

The head was thick, the lessons long ; 

What wonder, then, that school-days o'er, 

You voted books and maps a bore ; 

Sprung to the plough-tail and the hoe, 

And casting off your look of wo. 

Cried with triumphant, boyish glee, j 

* A woodsman’s life is the life for me !’ j 

But time passed on. The urchin grew 
And thrived, ns other urchins do. ! 

Your hair grew wiry, stiff and black, j 

Broader the outline of your back; 

And as your young corporeal frame 

Expanded in the mountain air, , 

So in your soul arose a flame, j 

Kindled to spread abroad the name 
To which your father left you heir, J 

Then on your arm you swung an axe, j 

And in the woodland left your tracks, j 

Where even hunters seldom go ; * 

Heedless of prowling wolf or bear, 1 

Careless of crouching panther's lair, 


Or catamount that harbored there, 

Ainid the winter snow. 

And then, along the river’s shore, 

Where hyperborean tempests roar, 

Amid primeval forests dark, 

You heard the stalwart Lumbermen 
Shout o’er the hill and down the glen, 

Blithe as the morning lurk. 

You joined your fortune there with those 
Wild men, whose arms dealt sturdy blows 
Amid the tall age-strengthened trees, 

That stood in lordly grandeur round: 

But even then, on every breeze 
That pwept the snow-drifts round your knees 
Ambition’s whisperings charmed you on, 
Until you thought you stood upon 
Pome fair enchanted ground. 

But when Spring’s breezes o’er you blew, 

You parted from that jovial crew : 

Leaving the saw-mills far behind, 

You spread your canvass to the wind ; 
Auppicious was the gale, and you 
Before its prospering influence flew. 

Arrived at length along our shores, 

You turned your prow and safely landed; 
Unshipped at once your steering oars, 

And all your traps on shore you handed. 
Steam-boat nor rail-car hither bore you, 

Nor yet balloon, nor magic craft; 

But. with the wide world all before you, 

You made your advent on a raft! 

’T was thus our joyous city found you, 

In this inglorious, quiet manner ; 

The smell of fresh pine all around you, 

Your riches in a red bandanna. 
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Peter 8chlemihl ik America. In one volume, crown-octavo, pp. 494. Philadelphia : 

Caret and Hart. 

We cannot better introduce this remarkable work to our readers, than by presenting 
an extract from the gifted and versatile author’s preface: * When I began • Peter 
Schlemihl in America,’ I had no thought of extending the story beyond three num¬ 
bers for some Magazine. A distinguished literary friend read the story whe^i it had 
reached the second number, and on being told it would be wound up in the third 
and last, he remonstrated against such merciless dispatch of my dramatis persona, 
and urged me to make a book of it The idea seemed at the moment an impossibility; 
but finding pleasure in the labor, l continued to write, and found the work grew under 
my hands. The publication of the series was commenced in the Knickerbocker, 
but the restrictions necessarily imposed by the requirements of a monthly Magazine 
were not at all fitted for the license of one accustomed to take seven leagues at a step ; 
and with mutual kindness and no lack of friendship on the part of the ‘ Old Knick.,’ 
the series was discontinued. But the advice of those whose opinions I respect, and the 
solicitation of those I love, induced me to resume my labor, and changing my plan, the 
work has reached its present shape. It has been my purpose to present, in a form 
likely to attract attention, topics of general interest. In doing so, I have suppressed 
many things which would have given brilliancy to the coloring, and added depth to the 
shadows, and so have brought out in stronger relief the several subjects I have at¬ 
tempted to portray. I have been guilty of no exaggeration ; I have not, to use the 
saying of an old author, either ‘ dug out hell, or blackened the face of the devilthe 
public will not bear the whole truth. There are some scenes and subjects which, had 
they been written out, the outline, as it lay iu my mind, would have been filled up.’ 

This last allusion we take to be the fact, that Peter had been induced to make 
several changes in his manuscript, so as to take away all ground of exception from 
those fastidiously fine folks who can admire the most infamous scenes when dressed in 
the graceful Parisian costume of Eugene Sue and Madame George Sand. In Peter, 
there are no luscious descriptions of brothels, no abortions procured by dissolute ladies, 
no scenes of madness from rampant lust, as depicted in ‘ The Mysteries of Paris ;’ no 
refined sensualism, as delineated in the pages of George Sand. Peter's men and 
women are just such persons as we meet with in the walks of fashfemable life, and they 
talk no sublime nonsense of socialism. We cannot but think that such a work, al¬ 
though it ministers to none of the vile passions, may find favor with the sensible readers 
of the present day. The effort at least was well worth making. The humbugs of the 
day are handled gingerly, and those who know the most of these subjects will find that 
Peter has exercised no little forbearance in keeping in abeyance the ultimates of their 
theories. * Old Knick.’ is well pleased to welcome the child dandled on his knees, and 
now grown into manhood. Peter’s powers of description are of the first order of ex¬ 
cellence ; his satire is trenchant, adroit, and keen ; his observation acute and clear. 
Aside from those portions of the work which appeared in these pages, of which it is 
quite unnecessary that we should speak, there are entire scenes of such truthfulness 
and interest, that the latter part of our volume is dog’s-eared and pencilled to such a 
degree that the very i embarrass des richesses ’ which it presents has prevented liberal 
extracts. We must indicate, although we cannot give, the scenes of enforced court¬ 
ship between Adela Tripp and Mr. Winterbottoii, the description by the latter of 
the miseries of being wealthy, and the matrimonial trap-layings of the old woman. 
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The late Henry Brevoort. j—T he recent death of Henry Brevoort is an 
event which will be deeply lamented by a wide circle of bereaved friends. He was a 
man possessing great purity of heart, refined tastes, remarkable amenity of manners, 
and large and various knowledge in literature and the arts. He was the most agreea¬ 
ble of companions ; an acute yet quiet observer of the world, a pleasant racconteur , 
and one of the most suggestive and instructive persons in conversation we have ever 
seen. He spoke always from a full mind. He added to the qualities we have indi¬ 
cated the virtues of strict integrity and the highest sense of personal honor ; and more 
than all, he was a devoted husband, a tender and affectionate father, and a true and 
steadfast friend. It has been our good fortune for several years to enjoy the acquaintance 
and friendship of the subject of this brief and hurried tribute ; and scarcely a volume 
of the Knickerbocker, since first we had the pleasure to enjoy his society, but has 
contained something from his pen which has instructed, entertained, or delighted our 
readers. One of his last visits, only a short time before his death, and during an interval 
of the malady which finally removed him hence to be here no more, was at the sanctum; 
and even then he had been employing a little leisure, and respite from pain, in arrang¬ 
ing matdriel for our pages. Travel and residence in foreign countries, extensive and 
various reading, an intimate acquaintance with men of mark in science and literature, 
abroad and at home, an observant eye of men and things, and a clear, simple style, 
made him a most versatile and entertaining correspondent; nor was it less fruitful of 
pleasure to enjoy his discourse in his own hospitable mansion ; in his library, so exten- 
sive, and well stored with the intellectual riches of the past and the present, in the 
languages of different nations; amidst his valuable manuscripts, and original autograph 
correspondence with not a few of the most eminent persons, American and European, 
of his time; and in his spacious and tasteful rooms, hung with pictures, including the 
best efforts of American artists, with many rare works of old masters. Mr. Brevoort’s 
rural tastes were equally refined with his tastes for literature and the arts. No one 
familiar with his neighborhood can fail to have remarked the richness and variety of 
foliage and flowere which surrounded the mansion in which he lived and died; and al¬ 
most the last question he asked, as he looked forth into the garden-park in which it 
stands, was ‘ whether the wrens had yet come.’ 

We had written thus far, when we received from the hands of one who had known 
Mr. Brevoort from childhood, and had always been on terms of the most cordial inti¬ 
macy and friendship with him, the following tribute to his memory: « The late Henry 
Brevoort was a member of one of those old colonial Dutch families which are iden- 
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tified with the history, traditions and habitudes of this city. The Brevoorts, or 
Bredvoorts, came from Holland about two hundred years since, during the govern¬ 
ment of Peter Stuyvesant, and settled on a small farm about two miles from the city 
(then called New-Amsterdam) in the neighborhood of the Governor’s ‘ Bowerie,' or 
country retreat. There they continued from generation to generation, and may be 
traced by their intermarriages with the Dutch and Huguenot families, as recorded in 
the register of the primitive Dutch Church, once situated in Garden-street. Henry 
Brevoort’s father was the last of the line who cultivated the family farm. He was 
born in the old homestead, and he continued in it ninety-six years, obstinately main¬ 
taining his rural occupations and rural habitudes, though the little farm was gradually 
swallowed up by the city, and so cut up and traversed by streets and avenues, that nothing 
remained unchanged but the old family farm-house and its adjacent garden. Even 
these would have been swept away in the opening of a new street, had not the corpo¬ 
ration of the city been checked by a feeling of respect for the venerable patriarch who 
occupied them; and who, after leading a blameless life for near a century in his paternal 
home, was suffered to close his eyes in peace in the chamber in which he first opened 
them. 

* The late Henry Brevoort was bom in the old homestead, while it was yet sur¬ 
rounded by meadows and orchards, and might have grown up in the rural habitudes of 
his father, for which he had a strong predilection, had he not been placed, at an early 
age, in a counting-house. He now devoted himself to the diligent cultivation of his 
mind, passing all the intervals of business occupation in intellectual pursuits. The 
first money he could command was expended in the purchase of books, and almost the 
first property he possessed was a small but well-choseu library. A few years of spirited 
and intelligent enterprise, comprising expeditions into the ‘ Indian country,’ and dealings 
with the British North-west Company, gave him fortune sufficient for his moderate 
desires; whereupon he abandoned all farther pursuit of gain, and gave himself up to 
those refined and intellectual sources of enjoyment most congenial to his tastes. A 
marriage with an intelligent and accomplished lady of South Carolina, while it added 
to his fortune, enlarged his sphere of domestic happiness. 

‘ Since then he has led a life of literary leisure ; partly in Europe, where he enjoyed 
the intimacy and esteem of men distinguished in science, literature and the arts. For 
some years past, however, he had settled down on a comer of the old family domain, 
which had now become one of the most fashionable parts of the city. Here he built a 
spacious house, in a style of simple elegance ; furnished with objects of taste in the 
arts, and with an excellent well-chosen library ; while surrounding trees and an um¬ 
brageous garden brought about him reminiscences of the ‘ bowerie’of former days. In 
this house he breathed his last, and he was buried in the vault of a neighboring church, 
on the very play-ground of his childhood. 

‘ Mr. Brevoort might have gained for himself an enviable name in literature, for he 
held a ready and fluent pen, commanded a good style ; had a mind enriched by observa¬ 
tion, experience and extensive erudition, a sound judgment and an accurate and discrimi¬ 
nating taste; but his innate modesty and almost diffidence prevented his exerting his men¬ 
tal powers in a conspicuous manner; and he needed the spur of necessity to oblige him 
to continued literary exertion. He luxuriated among his books and objects of the fine 
arts, and only exercised his pen occasionally for amusement; but his unacknowledged 
contributions to various periodical publications show the riches of the unworked mine. 

* In all the relations of life his conduct has been most exemplary. A dutiful son, a 
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faithful and affectionate husband, a tender parent, a sincere unwavering friend. His 
fellow citizens can bear witness to his honorable dealings with his fellow men; but it 
is only those who have had the happiness of his confidential intimacy, who knew the 
extent of his worth, half hidden by his modesty from the world. Such can bear wit¬ 
ness to the inexhaustible variety of his conversation, distinguished by fertility of thought, 
by aptness of remark, by copious and diversified knowledge ; by a liberal, enlightened 
and tolerant spirit; by a quick perception of every thing noble, refined or beautiful, 
and by the sweetest and mo6t benevolent sympathies. Such at least can be testified 
by one who, his bosom friend almost from boyhood, now attempts, in an agitated mo¬ 
ment, and with a faltering hand, to pen this scanty memorial.’ 


‘Childhood:* an Inquiry. — Will the correspondent from whom — too many 
long years ago to look back upon with altogether uumixed pleasure — we derived the 
following truly exquisite essay, favor us with farther communications from his facile 
pen ? Especially, will he remember his promise to inform us ‘ some day,* why it is, 
that with all his appreciation of, and love for little people, he remains an obstinate old 
bachelor? Our readers will have, we are sure, a deep interest in the answer which 
may vouchsafed to these queries. Ed Ksiourbocuk.' 

*Oh gentle bud. that bloomest in the morn. 

When Phoebus crimsons o’er the eastern sky, 

Long may thy tender blushing face adorn 

The stem which beareth theei' Lat or tbi Moss Ross. 

If you have ever visited the good old village of Hampden, you cannot but have no¬ 
ticed the number and beauty of the children who throng its streets, building castles, 
not of air but of mud, or trooping in noisy procession down its lanes and alleys. The 
village itself is one of those sweet-faced remnants of antiquity, which are to be seen 
here and there, (alas ! that they are so few !) scattered over the early settled portions 
of our country. One long winding street, flanked by rows of stately poplar and but¬ 
ton-wood trees, with a sprinkling of sycamores and Chinas, and bearing the somewhat 
invidious appellation of Main-street— for what reason it would be hard to say, inas¬ 
much as it is the only thing that presents the slightest claim to the name of street — is 
well garnished with a double row of queer-looking, old-fashioned houses, whose one¬ 
storied brick fronts, and moss-grown, broken-backed roofs, give a delightful image of 
the comfort and simplicity of the olden time in Virginia. 

‘ If you pass through in the summer, the doors and windows are all open. Hall and 
parlor, dining-room and chamber, are equally free to the view of every lounger. A 
venerable old lady, surrounded by females in regular gradation of age, from fifteen 
years and upwards, may be seen cozilvseated in the wide, breezy hall, sewing and chat¬ 
ting, and not without an eye to any new face that may chance to pass along the*street. 
A female servant, perhaps, may be detected in adjusting her cape, or ogling her ebony 
charms, in the mirror of the now deserted parlor. Ducks standing on one foot, young 
cocks practising their first lessons in crowing — a very nervous kind of noise, by the 
way, and generally accompanied with a drawing up of one leg, not unlike those twitch- 
ings at his pantaloons which usually accompany the tyro’s first efforts at declama¬ 
tion — and old cocks, strutting in a slow, aristocratic manner, with their lady-hens and 
their jealously-guarded brood; may be seen in the tunny court-yard behind: while 
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an equally numerous brood of small ladies and gentlemen; from the chubby-faced 
school-boy to the little * squab/ who has just acquired experience enough in this 
world’s ways to work himself along on the soft grass, by dint of wriggling and kicking 
with hands and heels, or to scream with a new burst of laughter at every odd face, 
which Bill, the curly-headed rogue! is making for his amusement; are rolling and 
tumbling on the shady grass-plat in front. Few men are to be seen. It is morning, 
and they are all off on business or pleasure, or, what is more likely, are snoozing away 
in some quiet apartment up stairs. A few negroes, of both sexes, may be seen laugh¬ 
ing and talking at the lower end of the town, near the wharf, or leaning, with a happy 
forgetfulness of this world’s cares, against the sunny side of an old-fashioned ware¬ 
house. 

4 But every thing has the same staid, respectable appearance. There are no signs of 
confusion or bustle. The grass grows green and tempting, between the bricks which pave 
the side-walks, leaving, however, a narrow path for the accommodation of pedestrians. 
The farmer’s team, destined, God willing, to accomplish its ten miles in as many hours, 
trudges slowly onward, picking the way with as much certainty as if the driver, who 
is comfortably snoring within the covered wagon, were awake to direct it A few 
weather-beaten old schooners disembark their monthly cargo of rats at the wharf. And 
though one suspicious movement has been going on by which a dashing new draw¬ 
bridge has taken the place of the firm beams and boards, which once said to vessels, 

1 Thus far shall ye come and no farther/ the town is evidently far behind this genera¬ 
tion of rail-roads and racket, in every thing that goes under the name of * improve¬ 
ment.* 

* Time and your patience, reader, would fail me, were I to go on describing all the 
beauties of my native place. Reclined on yon grassy knoll, iu the shade of those con¬ 
secrated elms, it has been the solace of thirty years to drink in the sweet sounds of 
life and enjoyment, as they floated up amid the stillness of a summer’s eve: the merry 
laugh of children engaged in their evening gambols; the low, faint hum of conversa¬ 
tion ; the bark of some restless dog; the lowing of cows; the boisterous mirth of the 
negroes; all softened into a plaintive hum by the distance, chime delightfully in with 
the din of the insects, which make night vocal with their chirping, and relieve a silence 
that might otherwise be oppressive. Here have I loved to lie, night after night, in a 
delicious reverie, gazing upon the glorious heavens above, or watching the lights of the 
village beneath, with a pleasure unconscious of sameness. Every familiar sound brings 
a throb to my bosom as exquisite and thrilling, as when my blood boiled with the in- 
tenser feelings of youth. I have never travelled — nor have I ever desired to. I care 
not for scenery; for in yon blue fields of the skies, I can see brighter landscapes than 
the Rhine or the Alps could afford me. I care not for wealth; then, why should I 
launch my bark among the cross currents of men’s passions and interests, when it is 
now so safely and snugly moored in this quiet haven ? I am a lover. But home is 
the object of my idolatry. I love my native place, and I love all that is in it. I love 
her yomig men and maidens ; her old men and children ; her venerable houses; her 
serpentine street winding so naturally along. I love to stroll among the sweet nooks 
of the neighborhood; to sip the cool water under the great vine-mantled oak, that 
shadows the sparkling eddies of ‘ Cool Spring;’ to follow the playful windings of the 
‘ branches/ which flow on in their sandy beds, at the bottom of each wooded ‘ gully / 
in short, I love every sound, and sight, and taste, and smell of home, with all the pas¬ 
sion of the most ardent lover. 
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‘ But, as I have hinted before, it is in the number of the children, that my own 
Hampden holds a decided preeminence. They are so simple and primitive, too, so un¬ 
like the rude school-boys and misses of other towns, that I like to forget my years, 
and to kneel on all-fours, and become, for a moment, as one of them. My own house, 
alas! is desolate; (I am a bachelor, and may some day tell why ;) but my neighbors 
are blessed indeed. Seven rosy boys, and five blushing girls, with two or three others, 
of whose gender I am not so certain, have learned to make my dwelling their home, 
and to cheer the lone bachelor’s heart with their innocent prattle. There seems 
something in the very air of the place favorable to family increase. Whether it is that 
the town is growing old, and * running to seed’ as a natural consequence, or whether its 
quiet, heavenly situation renders it a fit soil for these sweet blossoms of humanity, cer¬ 
tain it is, that there has been, as far back as I can remember, a constant, steady supply 
of children, which is truly wonderful. My pew in church is immediately behind that 
of a worthy lady, who has been strenuously engaged, for many years back, in rearing 
up children for the commonwealth. And not one of those years has past, without my 
devotions being disturbed by a sweet-faced little tempter, who will kneel upon the seat, 
and try to provoke me into a romp. With her large blue eyes, and her prim mouth, 
full of comic gravity, turned toward me, how can I be serious ? I try to frown, but I 
smile, and the little rogue, taking advantage of my weakness, leaves no means untried 
to disturb my devotion. It is in vain, too, that her mother, in a whisper loud enough 
for half the church to hear, threatens to send her home ; and, in order to keep her 
quiet, sets sister Jane alongside of her ; a prim, sober-looking little lady, whom I with 
difficulty recognise as the one who three years ago performed exactly the same part in 
church that little Mary is now acting. And so they go on from year to year. Every 
summer, a new one comes to church, and takes the place nearest the pew door; while 
her predecessor, now sobered into a young lady, sits down on the right side of her mo¬ 
ther. And it is the same all over the church. So gradually does one crop follow 
another, that I can hardly perceive a difference between the successive generations ; 
but to all intents and purposes, I see the same set of young ones with whom I played 
twenty years ago. 

* There are certain manifest signs, however, which inform me when any new adven¬ 
turer is landing on our shores. In my constant visits among the neighbors, both those 
who have long lived together in connubial bliss, and those who having just bought 
their tickets in the grand lottery, are anxiously scanning whether it be blank or prize; 
I often notice, with the curious eye of a bachelor, those slight tokens which tell the 
wise that a new guest is expected. In the new families, especially, the signs are not 
to be mistaken. Occasional glimpses of very small shirts and cape, and several other¬ 
wise unintelligible articles of clothing, convey an information more certain than words. 
A mysterious cradle, perhaps, may meet my eye in some out-of-the-way comer of the 
house ; there begins to be a strange seriousness in the looks of the young husband; 
and, altogether, an atmosphere of mystery pervades the establishment, and gives to 
every familiar face and object a hue which is as certainly indicative of some expected 
change, as the murky stillness of a sultry day is the forerunner of a storm. 

‘ But what a joyous-melancholy day is that, which ushers a new soul into the world! 
The blinds of the house are all closed ; the doors fast shut; and all is silent, till a low 
voice of wailing may be heard through the muffled chambers, like the sigh of a dying 
gale. What an expression too, may be seen in the husband's face! Like a timid con¬ 
juror, who has said his charm, and stands tremblingly awaiting the fiend’s arrival, 
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almost hoping the exorcism may fail, he seems at a loss how to view his unexpected 
bliss. His brow is cloudy; his eye distracted. Uncertain how to act, he peere anxi¬ 
ously around, and hopes and fears, and fears and hopes, until at last his suspense is 
changed into joy, and he claps his wailing image in his arms. Interesting little stran¬ 
ger ! Thou little knowest what anxious hearts have beat for thy safety! Cast, as 
saith a worthy ancient, like a shipwrecked mariner, naked and destitute, upon this 
dreary strand, to those standing upon the beach, and looking into the mist for some glim¬ 
mering of the coming sail, thou puling babe as thou art, hast been of far more interest 
than the highest of those who sit upon thrones, and build their towers upon the shat¬ 
tered landmarks of their neighbors. And what a nest of love, too, is prepared for thy 
reception, in the hearts of a father and mother! From the savage hovel, where 

- 4 the dusky mother pressed 

Her new-born infant with a rapturous thrill 
Of unimagined love,’ 

to the glittering palace of luxury, where an excessive polish has lessened the radiating 
powers of the heart, and substituted smoothness for warmth, nature still asserts her 
prerogative, in this at least and binds the mother to the babe, with * cords of perdurable 
toughness.’ Whatever may be its destiny afterward, the child has little cause to com¬ 
plain of its first reception on earth. 

* It has been my favorite employment, for thirty years, to watch these fair buds, as 
they gradually expand, and merge into the green fruit of boyhood, or ripen to the ma¬ 
turity of man. The very appearance of infancy has something in unison with the 
nobler feelings of the heart. Its helplessness, its tender outlines, its pure and healthy 
complexion, like snow unsullied by the earth, convey an idea of love and innocence, 
that wakes the airy harp of the soul, and draws a strange wild music from its strings. 
It is the magical influence of this little charmer, which binds the domestic circle. 
Even its tricks and petty passions, proceeding from selfishness, have something eloquent 
in them. What a transforming power must a babe possess, when, as I have often ob¬ 
served, its tender arms can stay the wild young rake in his course, and bind him down 
to the sameness of the fireside circle. Yet such is often the moral power of infants. 
From the first morning of joy, when the pale young mother* presents her jewel to the 
arms of the blushing father, a new spring of feelings has gushed forth in his heart, and 
is there working deep but silent channels for its streams. He feels that he is another 
man. He looks down upon earth, and sees a bright hue of sunshine mellowing the 
roughness of its path ; he looks up toward heaven, and finds no difficulty in conceiv¬ 
ing a bliss, of which he has had a foretaste on earth. 

‘ In my bachelor visitations to my married friends, I have often chuckled over the 
bashfulness contending with love which distinguishes the young father. In the 
pride of his heart, perhaps, when his little man has first given evidence of that degree 
of mental exertion called ‘ taking notice,’ he clasps the crowing baby in his arms; he 
rests its lily feet upon his knees ; he endures with philosophic patience all the ‘gouging 1 
and pulling and kicking with which the young hero may testify his triumph ; and 
while the young mother stands by, her eyes beaming with mingled love and pride, he 
becomes warmer in his romps ; makes faces as the nerveless fingere of the little one 
seek with more earnestness his eyes, or pull with a greater effort at his lips ; and amid 
screams of laughter he chases the flying hours, until at length a ‘ pale cast of thought’ 


* * And when thou think’Bt upon the cause. 
That paleness will have charms for thee I* 
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flits over the baby’s face, like a cloud in a summer sky. This is the signal for imme¬ 
diate seriousness. The father grows grave, then frightened. He raises him gently 
from his lap, and with a single exclamation of ‘ Take him, mother !* consigns the 
precious charge to her arms, and darting a hasty glance at his * pants,’ he walks in 
silence from the room. 

‘ Nor do we bachelors always escape with impunity. Anxious to win a smile from 
some fond mother, more than one of us may have dared to approach, with a kiss, the 
hallowed lips of her darling. But mark the quick wing of vengeance! Darting 
from its lurking-place in the mouth, out flies the little doubled flst, and slams a well- 
beslabbered biscuit into the face of the intruder. He recoils, with his ‘ reeking honore 
fresh upon him,’ and the little squab coos in triumph at his failure. 

‘ This habit of using its fingers, whether it arise from ‘ combativeness,’ as the phre¬ 
nologists would call it, or from * outdacious himpidence,’ as * old Aunt Rachel’ would 
say, has always made me very cautious in my approaches to infants. Beside, I have 
noticed that the little wretches are not without a sense of the humorous. They can 
always tell when they have put any of their friends in an awkward situation; and 
no one enjoys the joke so much as themselves. Nothing can be more comic than the 
look of mingled fright and pleasure which they assume when they have done any 
work of mischief, and nothing more irresistible than the joyous crow they give when 
they have lost the mingling of fear and reach a tower of safety in the arms of a mo¬ 
ther or a nurse. Their pugnacious qualities are developed sooner than any others. 
They punch and ‘ gouge’ and kick and scream through all opposition. And that 
mingled generosity and selfishness with which they give away their playthings and 
straightway demand them again, forms an excellent comment upon the virtues of 
riper years. They are fond of seeing folks happy ; and they evince their fondness 
by taking things out of their own mouths to put them in those of their friends. But 
what I consider most remarkable is their great curiosity. They not only fix the big 
round eye of inquiry on every external object, but, like true philosophers, observe the 
yvvOi ccavrov of the Greeks. Often have I watched the movements of a youthful 
sage, who has just made the discovery that he has a big-toe. With what a sagacious 
air does he eye it round and round ; how serious and sober his looks; how he handles 
, and tugs at the newly-discovered member, until at last, by too hard a pull, he finds 
that it is bonk-fide a part of himself; and his investigation, like those of older philoso¬ 
phers, ends only in tears. 

* Some people love to plague babies; they tease them and vex them and take a 
savage pleasure in their cries. I often walk the streets with a waggish acquaintance 
of mine, who never fails, when he sees a baby ahead, looking back over its nurse’s 
shoulder, to salute it with such horrid grimaces as would pickle a barrel of cucum¬ 
bers, if placed in his way. This, of course, sets the infant screaming; and the poor 
nurse, who looks round and sees only two gentlemen conversing, searches in vain for 
the secret pin ! 1 never join in such wicked amusements; and I counsel all muses 

who are placed in such a situation, to look carefully around, to see whether the gentle¬ 
man behind seems particularly grave and innocent; and if he does, to charge him 
boldly with the deed. Babies should have the benefit of the law. 

‘ Poor little things! Theirs is a strange mixture of calm and of storm. One mo¬ 
ment screaming, as if racked to death, the next laughing at some novel toy, they 
pureue, not the ‘ even* or the * noiseless’ tenor of their way, with a number of jogs 
and jolts, which make up in frequency, if not in intensity, for the greater ups and 
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downs of after life. We hardly dare to say that theirs is a life of happiness, for we 
have no means of knowing; but when we look upon the fine blue eyes of an intelli¬ 
gent child, wafted like a bubble on the waves of existence, and glowing with all the 
rainbow tints of health and spirits, and then upon a poor sick infant, reduced to a 
skeleton by the lean hand of Sickness, or whirled with a quickening motion in the 
eddy that leads to the jaws of death, we cannot help admitting the fact that even 
the pure brow of childhood is branded with the curse of Cain ; that he is sent forth, 
ere Reason has taken her throne, an outcast and vagabond upon the face of the earth. 
Death has fixed his broadest seal upon the brightest page of existence. Nature puts 
forth her thousand buds on the trees, and renders spring frolicksome by filling air, 
earth and water with a fresh supply of young and beautiful creatures. But of these 
how few ever come to maturity! The buds are scattered in the breeze; the bleak 
winds howl over the cold stiff form of the once frisky lamb; and the sweet bud of 
immortality, which promised so fragrant an opening, is gathered to adorn the icy coro¬ 
net of death. 

4 In my frequent romps with the children, I have always loved to notice how early 
the difference developes itself in the dispositions and carriage of the two sexes. Long 
before he has displaced the unmanly gown for the breeches, the boy shows himself 
formed of grosser elements by his rude and boisterous actions, while the girl is as 
early known by a certain primness and decorum, and a slight tinge of affectation, 
which seems proper to the sex. Their behavior to strangers is entirely different The 
boy comes forward with a bold, confident air, as if he meant to take the heart by 
storm; he has a thousand questions to ask, and unless checked, is apt to weary by 
his talkativeness. But not so with the girl. She first peeps at the visitor from be¬ 
hind her mother’s chair; then slowly ventures out from her place of safety ; pouts 
her rosy lips ; looks out of the comers of her eyes; and if she is at last tempted into 
the stranger’s arms, receives his caresses in modest silence, hanging down her head, 
and hardly venturing an answer to his simplest question. She shows a motherly care, 
too, for her wild young brother. She is fond of holding his head in her lap and lulling 
him asleep. She loves to have gloves on her hand, and a reticule, with a handker¬ 
chief stuffed in it, which she takes great pride in folding; and when her brothel* 
have ruined a parsnip-bed by digging after babies, it is she who dresses the young in¬ 
animates and tends them with a mother’s care. Nor is she in other respects without 
the use of her hands. She can apply a box to the ears of a naughty brother with 
an emphasis and decorum that would not disgrace a lady of thirty. She has already 
learned to stroke down her gown, and shows particular expertness in that art which 
the ladies call ‘ fixing themselves.’ And all these accomplishments are served up to¬ 
gether, upon a rich ground of modesty, which relieves their more glaring tints, and 
makes the colors harmonize with the most lovely and delicate hues. This distinction 
in her favor is often a lasting one. Little girls, of any age, have a peculiar tact in 
noticing any slight shade of sorrow, especially upon the face of a mother; and they 
seldom fail to show their sympathy by sober silence. Their better soul is bom before 
their reason buds. And perhaps of all the beautiful things upon earth there is none 
more charming than the quiet looks and modest airs of a sweet young girl before she 
has gone to school and been taught how to giggle. There is a flood of mind and 
feeling in the mellow glance of her eye ; a thrilling sweetness in the tones of her 
voice; an artless playfulness in her very affectations, which can melt even the bache- 
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lor’s soul, and send the most exquisite throbs along the heart-strings of a father. She 
reigns the queen of hearts before she has learned the language of love. 

‘ My next-door neighbor is peculiarly happy in the management of his children, 
which makes his lads and lasses the sweetest playmates alive. Their play-room is a 
perfect paradise. Young leather-faced ladies and gentlemen, ranged around on minia¬ 
ture chaire, may there be seen, looking with a marble rigidity of feature; dogs and 
cats, taught by complicated machinery to make divers strange noises; horses, whose 
prancing legs form a delightful contrast to the moveless carriages behind them; pigs, 
cows and squirrels, and birds of every shape and material, are neatly put up in their 
proper places; all being under the inspection of that busy little woman, my rosy- 
faced Mary. There is nothing like riot or disorganization under her rule. Not a 
doll is touched, nor a puppet moved, but in the way she wishes. With her lady-like 
ways and motherly airs she keeps all her young brothers and sisters in order, while 
there is always a prim turn at the comer of her mouth, which reveals the laugh 
lurking within; and when she does laugh, what a flood of life and melody! what 
music! — unrivalled by the strains of Paganini, or any other ninny, who ever charmed 
away the guineas of Europe. And what an expression, too! With your eye upon 
that sunny face, and your ear tuned to those honied tones, you might imagine Eden 
restored as when the sun first lighted upon it; ‘ when the morning stars sang toge¬ 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy !’ How skilful too is she in the manage¬ 
ment of parties! Being a decided favorite among the small folks, I often contrive to 
smuggle myself in when any thing of that kind is going on among them. And then 
what a scene of enjoyment! Little Mary pours out tea for the assembled visitors. 
All are now grave and serious, for they feel that they are acting au important part. 
Their diminutive cups of tea are sipped with the utmost gravity and decorum. Every 
thing is on a scale of small magnificence. Little plates of sweetmeats; little baskets 
of cakes; nice little waiters ; delicate little plates, and sweet little cups, like thimbles, 
in saucers of proportionate size: and then, above all, those dear little fingers ! those 
sparkling eyes, in which glee and frolic seem almost ready to burst from the serious¬ 
ness which the awful occasion has thrown around them ; those comic mouths and 
dimpled cheeks, where the laughs and the graces seem dancing in mockery of the 
grave part which the urchins are acting. 

‘ But supper is over. All now rush, with glee let loose, into the adjoining play¬ 
room. And now what laughing and screaming ! what rolling and tumbling! what a 
gushing flow of life and merriment! what giggling! what dressing of babies in one 
comer! what boisterous fun among the boys, and what screams among the girls! 
And what airs, too! what a singing together, among those young sons of the morn¬ 
ing ! what a shouting for joy, as the room becomes dizzy with their glee! In the 

mean time, there sits my neighbor B-’s poor little William, all alone by himself. 

His face is pale and meagre ; the hectic of consumption bums in one red spot on his 
cheek, and the lamp of life flickers with a strange unearthly glare in his eye. The 
poor little fellow has come with the others to the party, but his soul is not there. A 
thoughtfulness beyond his years has waved her pale sceptre over his brow ; and now 
he sits sorrowful among the gay, silent among the noisy ; his bright eye fixed upon 
vacancy, and his features hushed into a repose too awful for life. Imagination is 
already working; and the messengers of thought from the unseen world may be 
almost seen coming and going, in the occasional quiver of his cheeks. Death has 
marked him for his victim, and mocks him with the fleeting phantoms of thought. 
VOL. XXXI. 71 
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Poor child! his flower is withered in the bud, and must await a more genial clime to 
revive it. In the unseen fields of the stars it may soon bloom fragrant and lovely; 
one of the ornaments of that garden whose fruit is immortality and glory. 

‘ Childhood is never without its romance. It has a world peculiar to itself; a May^ 
day world of rains and sunshine ; of the flower opening for a moment and then closing 
its leaves; a world whose fleeting impressions of joy and beauty are too soon dispelled 
by the harsher realities of life. Memory canuot always recall them ; and though in 
after yeare we may sometimes discern some far-away island, mantled with beauty, 
and hanging, like some creation of the fata morgana , inverted over the misty waters 
of the past, it is only a solitary image, so unconnected with every thing else that wo 
can only wonder at its existence. But little as I have to rest upon, I love to build up 
my castles in these fairy spots of purity and innocence; and while I recline on my 
favorite knoll, with the starry heavens above and the mellow sounds of earth beneath, 
1 weave the slight fabrics of imagination, and people them with those little beings 
whose voices are music to my ears. I follow the wild young creatures in their devious 
course through the day, and iu fancy I follow their thoughts during the night, I love 
to -mingle with the spirits who guard their pillows; and when one of them departs 
from among us, I picture bright fields, where they stray by the sides of sunny streams, 
and chase the butterflies of pleasure, through an eternity of bliss. I listen with inte-* 
rest to all their childish prattle. With their little arms around my neck and their 
sweet faces turned up to mine, I hear their most trifling adventures, charmed with the 
music of innocence and glee. I love, too, to have them as listeners ; to tell them of 
giants end fairies, and all the mystic creatures of fancy; of cruel men, who eat little 
boys and girls at a morsel, but are horribly punished for their wickedness; of the 
bright angels who fake pity upon the children of men, and hover around their couches, 
I introduce them to the broad face of nature. I point them to the boundless glories 
of the milky-way, and I tell them how their little brothers or sisters, who have died 
in the bud, are now shining, bright as the stars, and winging their joyous flight over 
the star-spangled fields of ether. I show them the polar star, and tell them of the 
great ships wandering on the hoary deep, and of the poor sailor, that shuttle of for* 
tune, tossed from shore to shore in the great web of commerce, until he 4 sinks like a 
bubble in the yest of wavesand I show them the bear, the crown, the monsters 
who keep watch on the zodiac, and Orion, with one knee resting on the horizon, 
while his huge body is drawn up into the fathomless concave of the skies. All this 
and pnore I show them, while their sweet faces beam with intelligence and the low 
toues of inquiry come in whispers from their lips ; and so we pass the hours, as the 
long winter night rolls away, shading no brighter scenes than our humble hearths at 
Hampden.’ 

Thus far our most pleasant correspondent. We should be delighted to take him by 
the hand, and to introduce him to the hearts of our own « little people.’ There is no 
better evidence, to our mind, of the truthfulness and goodness of a man’s heart than 
a love for the guilelessness and innocence of children: 

' Thkir little winning ways, 

Their pretty playful smiles.' 

The beautiful anecdote of Washington, given to us by the late Mr. Brevoort, 
and published recently in the Knickerbocker, evinced his regard for the feelings 
and affections of childhood ; and a kindred sympathy, as manifested by the eminent 
Chief Justice Marshall, wffl be fresh in the minds of all. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —A new and weltfome correspondent, 
from whom we shall at all times he pleased to hear, sends us, under the nom de plume 
of ‘Jack Brace,’ the following ‘ Reminiscence of Lamartine .* It is as authentic 
as it is interesting : * While attached to the Mediterranean squadron in 183-, 1 accom¬ 
panied, by invitation, a distinguished countryman and his family on a tour through 
Syria. Among other works on the country through which we Were passing, we car¬ 
ried along that of De Lamartine : we found it, however, of little of no value as a 
guide-book. It was all poetry and imagination ; and we were so often deceived by its 
glowing descriptions of what fell immeasurably short in reality, that we finally voted 
it 1 a bore,’ and the poet ‘ a humbug.* During the two days that we sojourned at 
Baalbec, however, I had again taken hold of his bright and beautiful fiction, and fell 
upon the description of the * Cedars of Lebanon.* Forgetful of delusion in previous 
cases, I once more indulged in the anticipation of a rare sight. As usual, our disap¬ 
pointments commenced with the first morning of our resumed journey ; arid at night¬ 
fall, when we first pitched our tents beneath the Cedars of Lebanon, tve were soon 
in high dudgeon at having found the poet’s fairy scenes as unreal as the ‘ stuff which 
dreams are made of.* Being quite ill, I left the party, who were preparing fbr the 
night’s accommodation, to their labors, and sauntered off to examine the refmaining 
specimens of those old and venerable denizens of the forest, twin-growth perhaps 
with those which had furnished alike materials for the temple of Solomon and the 
War-ships of the Phoenicians. I had not gone far before I was arrested by two names, 
carved on one of their time-worn trunks in Roman characters, but evidently of mo¬ 
dern date. I approached and read: ‘LaMartine — Julia.’ You must excuse my 
vandalism, but my recent wrongs were still burning in my bosom. Here was his 
name who had so often deceived and deluded us ; destined, as he vainly supposed, to 
go down to future generations in connection with the venerable relic it defaced. ‘ I 
Will have my revenge !’ thought I; ‘ I will disappoint him !’—-and full of the barba¬ 
rous intent, I raised a small axe, which I happened to carry iri my hand, to efface the 
names. * Stop !’ cried a gentle voice ; and looking over my shoulder, I perceived one 
of the ladies of ouf party just behind me. * Surely, Mr. Brace,’ said she, * you 
would not be so unjust as to destroy the record of a passing pilgrim’s name !’ * Brit he 

deserves it,’ said I, * for having so often deceived us.’ * You forget that he is a poet, 
and entitled to his license ; but if that be not sufficient argument, see the name of his 
gentle daughter, whose sweet spirit has fled. I conjure you, by the bright eyes of 
your own lady-love, touch them not!’ What could I do? The names of the poet- 
traveller and his lovely child were preserved. No sacrilegiotos hand will ever reach 
that record which the Saviour of France has carved high on the temple of Fame! 
I had some reason, however, the next day to repent my yielding mood; for when we 
arrived at the little village of Edon, at the foot of the Lebanon Mountains, we were 
entertained by the chief of the Druses, in whose house De Lamartine had remained 
some days; and there we became acquainted with a French priest, who gave us many 
particulars of the poet’s visit, and among other things, told us that he did not visit the 
cedars, owing to the inclemency of the weather; but that he employed a man to go 
and rut the names, which he wrote for that purpose on a sheet of paper ! — arid yet 
he described them as though he had spent hours in contemplating their sublime old 
forms!* ... We have before us the third edition of 1 Christian 8ongs, by the 
Rev. James Ctilbome Lyons, LL.D.,' from which we select the foltowirfg admirable 
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lines. It is but one of many beautiful effusions, of somewhat kindred character, in 
the same volume: 


' Oh ! steal not thou mv faith away, 

Nor tempt to doubt a lowly mind, 

Make all that earth can yield thy prey, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind : 

‘ Our hope is but the sea-boy’s dream. 

When loud winds rise in wrath and gloom; 
Our life — a faint and fitful beam 
That lights us to the cold dark tomb. 

‘Yet since, as One from Heaven has said, 
There lies beyond that drenry bourne 
A region, where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn : 


4 Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain. 
The burning waste, the black abyss ; 

I shrink not from the path of pain. 

Which leads me to that world of bliss. 

• Then hush, thou troubled heart! be still; 
Kenounoe thy vain philosophy ; 

Peek thou to work thy Maker’s will. 

And light from Heaven shall break on thee. 

* ’T will clad thee in the weary strife. 

Where strong men sink with failing breath; 
'T will che* r thee in the noon of life. 

And bless thee in the night of death.’ 


We were not until recently aware that Mr. Lyons was in this country. He resides 
at Philadelphia. He is certainly a feeling and tender poet. The volume is published 
by the Appletonb. ... Up and away, town-reader, over the superb New-York 
and Erie Rail-road, to Port-Jervis, if you would have a trip that is better worth making 
than any one of the same distance out of Gotham. The blue mountains, swelling 
hills, and fertile vales of Rockland and Orange ; the vast embankments and rocky 
ravine8,cut by the hands of man through the lofty Shawangunk ; these of themselves 
would well repay the traveller. But more than all this; when you arrive at the pic¬ 
turesque village of ‘ The Port,’ as it is familiarly called, lying in the green lap of the 
valley, and around it the mountains of three States swelling up into the clear sky, that 
seems to spring like a blue dome from their summits, go you up to mine host, the 
prince of hosts, Truax, who is himself, in his ‘ fair round belly, with good capon lined,’ 
the best exemplar of his fare, and having dined sumptuously, he will put you in the 
wuy of betaking yourself to the ‘ Shinglekill,’ a wide and rapid trout-stream, empty¬ 
ing into the adjacent swift-running Delaware. Much good sport had our pleasant 
party there, thanks to the kindness and ’fore-preparation of Chief Superintendent 

S-of Piermont, and Chief Citizen K-of 4 The Port.’ One there was of us 1 , 

a * personable’ youth, with silky moustache, and ‘ dark-locks flowing free,* who would 
have inveigled more trout to taste his hook, but for his habiliments. The * fashionable 
plaid’ and patent-leather shoes adorned his lower members; hence, accoutred as he 
was, ‘ Old Knick.,* 4 in rustic garb, thick-booted to the thighs,’ listening to his urgent 
solicitations to be borne across the deep and boiling brook, did essay to do that same. 

* As jEneab did Anchises bear,’ he took the youth upon his back and set sail for the 
other side. Now it so chanced (quite as unexpectedly as the elder Weller’s upset of 
the coach-load of voters) that when arrived at the deepest and most tumultuous part of 
the stream, au unlucky misstep, and some little fatigue, compelled ‘ the writer hereof,* 
although against vehement remonstrance, to set his burthen down ! Have n’t been so 

* sorry’ for several years as we were at that 4 accident:’ and so we remarked at the 
time, but with very little effect, we thought, to the 4 complainant,’ after he had scram¬ 
bled up the bank, through the tangled bushes, and sat croaking on an old log, a 4 dem’d 
moist, unpleasant body.’ ... 4 Here is a very fair set-off to the affectionate letter 
from a disconsolate husband in town to his wife in the country. The lady seems to 
have been equally lonely and inconsolable: 

* My Dear Hubby : I received your affectionate letter yesterday. (Do! —do n’t I —be quiet f) 
and it was truly welcome, (be still! you sha'nt squeeze my hand I) 1 assure you. You have no 
idea how loucsome (there, you have mode me make a great blot!) 1 feel when I am separated 
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(will you f) from you ; but the assurance that I shall see you on Saturday (if you attempt such 
a thing !) is a great comfort. I look forward to that day with so much pleasure (Will I if you 
kiss me again, I ’ll write to Charlrs!) for you know it is delightful (there! you’ve broken 
my bracelet!) delightful (you ’ve made me write delightful twice) to live in hopes. (It’s too 
late to take a ride, is ’nt it ?) I could not but feel pity for you when you spoke of being 'alone 
(upon my word, Mr. Impudence, that’s three !) in the stillness of your chamber .’ It seemed as if 
I could see you. my dear Hubby, (a-c-h ! do behave, will you 1) as you were writing to your 
faithful little wife. I too am •alone' (I’m telling a great story now !) and thinking of the days 
that still intervene between (how becomingly your collar is turned down.) now and Saturday. 

(Not another, for the -a-c*h!) The country looks beautiful, (it would be nice to take a 

short ride to the beach) but I never enjoy it while you are absent. (I declare, there are the 
horses at the door ) I have but a few minutes to conclude in, (tell Jane to bring my bonnet) as 
the mail closes (and my skirt) in a few minutes. Adieu, my dear (well I’m glad you have 
stuck yourself with a pin !) Hubby! ‘Faithfully yours, 

— * Mary.’ 

‘ Tiie setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. The brightness of our 
life is gone. Shadows of evening fall around us, and the world seems but in dim re¬ 
flection— itself a broader shadow. We look forward into the coming, lonely night. 
The soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise, and the night is holy.’ Thus speaks 
the gifted author of ‘Hyperion.’ We have experienced the truth of the sentiment, 
and within a few days have witnessed the departure to the ‘ silent land’ of a little being 
whose loss to its parents has been like ‘the setting of the sun.’ There is nothing in 
life more beautiful than the solicitude of a mother for her child. It is the purest, most 
disinterested affection, out of heaven. When the little blossom has expanded, and life 
and strength begin todevelope themselves, and the innocent mind, reflecting surround¬ 
ing objects, tells over its little store of wealth by many an arch gesture and innocent 
expression, wrought alike upon the face of the beloved one and the heart of its doting 
parent. When its tottering steps have been followed with a ‘ fearful joy,’ until it has 
mastered that mystery; and time rolling on has brought it to its third or fourth 
year, surrounded with a thousand witcheries and endearing recollections ; when its joy 
has been like the radiance of an angel in the house, shedding beams of gladness and 
comfort every where ; when it has been the companion of its mother during the day, 
the star to which the father looks when the night cometh ; when its smile in the morn¬ 
ing and its farewell kiss at night have been to them as priceless jewels; when it is 
bound to them by these countless ties; when it is the only one — and Death comes; 
then it is as if darkness was upon the face of the earth, and the sun had sunk, never 

to rise again. Little Bessie S-- has gone from us. A green leaf has fallen in the 

spring; a bud has opened for a time, and shut forever! No more that little breast 
shall heave with life, the tiny fingers play with the dark curls, the innocent prattle 
pour like a stream of rare music from her warm lips. She is gone ! Over her lonely 
bed the grass shall Weave its green covering in the spring — the snow spread its white 
mantle in the winter. The leaves of autumn will drop from the trees upon her breast, 
and she will not awaken. She is gone ! The dew came from heaven in the night, and 
exhaled to heaven again with the breath of the morning. But her pure spirit, un¬ 
touched by earth, has gone to that hallowed place where there is peace, and love, and 
unending day, and joy eternal. . . . Messrs. Stodart and Dunham, whose piano¬ 
fortes, by their elegance of finish and excellence of tone, have attained so high and 
wide a reputation, have been compelled to ‘ enlarge their borders.’ They have re¬ 
moved their sales-rooms to Number Three Hundred and Forty-three, Broadway, the 
splendid establishment formerly occupied by Messrs. Williams and Stevens as a look- 
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ing-glass, picture, and print-store. Messrs. Stodart and Dunham have had at no 
previous period so large and superb a collection of instruments as at the present mo¬ 
ment. Nor does their supply consist of pianos alone. ‘ Musical instruments and that 
of all sorts,* and of the best quality, may be ordered through their establishment ... A 
Philadelphia correspondent, ‘ D. VV. B.,’ appeals to us touchingly in the following son¬ 
net : 

‘ There is a ray of hope which oft inspires 

My wayward muse to weave an humble strain ; 

Though weak the effort, yet sometimes remain, 

Long alter they have left the trembling wires, 

.Some pleasing sounds, which, as they die away, 

Linger like echoes, at the close of day. 

And the best friend who taught my muse to smg, 

Was • Knick ’ himself; although he comes no more ! 

1 watch each mail, expecting it will bring 
To me his pleasant face; hut, as before, 

* No Knick to-night!’ the honest postmen say, 

‘No Knick. to-night!’ think I and turn away 
Reluctantly, as I had done before. 

Exclaiming, * Knick, !’ ah, wilt thou come no more?' 

Mr. Allen, send the Knickerbocker regularly to Mr. * D. W. B.’ ‘ A little flat¬ 
tery sometimes does well,* saith Richard the Third ; and ire are not stone, but pene¬ 
trable to our correspondent’s loud entreaty. . . . Mr. Cranston opens the ‘ Rocka- 
way Pavilion ’ House on the first day of July. The spacious edifice has been placed 
in perfect order, and arrangements have been made to have it surpass all previous 
years, although it were quite enough if it only sustained its previous high reputation. 
One of its new attractions will be found to consist in the watchful care and courteous 
attention of our old friend, Mr. Richard Card, well known to all who have travelled 
within the last two years on the splendid Hudson steamer * Empire,’ as a * great card’ 
for any establishment. It Will be difficult to ferret out discomfort in any sphere over 
Which Mr. Card has any control; and as for Mr. Cranston, every body knows what 
he is, in every quality of a good landlord. The glorious sea-bathing ! — the rolling 
surges! —the breeze that ‘roughens their crests, and scatters high their spray, and 
swells the white sail’ — these too are at Rockuway. ... We presume that few 
persons read quack advertisements in the newspapers, save such as may relate to 
some malady with which themselves are afflicted. Acting upon this supposition, and 
aware of the little liability of detection, there is a Yankee in this town whose busi¬ 
ness is that of ‘ Certificate-Maker to Patent-Medicine Venders' * My time,’ said 
he the other day to a friend of ours, ‘ day and night, is occupied in receiving calls 
from ‘the afflicted.* Yesterday a consumptive sufferer called to know how I had 
been raised as it were from the dead by the use of the medicine he had seen adver¬ 
tised, with my name as a certifier of its virtues; but he stayed so long boring me 
With his symptoms, that he met a dropsy case in the hall, who had come on a similar 
errand. Sometimes erysipelas and dyspepsia cases meet in the same way ; but it 
does not often happen.* He was anxious to ‘ get the business’ of the * Graffenberg 
Pill Company,’ but we presume that close corporation do not require his valuable ser¬ 
vices. . . . Thanks to ‘ C.’ for his compliment. We have a good memory, for 
Which we never cease to be grateful, for it is an untold pleasure ; but the best-com¬ 
pacted memory, some old writer has said, is like a sieve; more of necessity slips 
through than stops upon the way; and well is it if that which is of most value be 
what remains behind. . . . ‘ How is your wife to-day ?* said a friend of ours to a 
French gentleman. * Oh ! moche de sem,* said he ; ‘ she is no better, and I am ’fraid 
ver* little wa&s. If she is gon to die, I wish she would do it soon ; I feel so unhap- 
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pie ; ray mind is so moche unset-tel. W’en she die, I shall not be so moche dis¬ 
satisfied !* . . . Did yon never hear a strain of music which touched a hidden 
spring in the memory, and unconsciously carried you back to some sunny day in the 
May-time of life ? The following little verses * On the Dead,' by Walter Savage 


Landor, always produce a similar feeling 

1 Thou in this wide cold church art laid, 
Close to the wall, my little maid ! 

My little Fanny Vkkchild 1 thou 
t^ole idol of an infant vow ! 

My playmate in life's break of day, 

When all we had to do was play I 
Even then, if any other ffirl 
To kiss* my forehead seiz’d a curl. 

Thou wouldet with sad dismay run in, 
And stamp, and call it shame and sin. 

And should some rough intrusive boy 
Bring thee an orunfe. flower, or toy, 

My tiny fist was at his frill, 

I bore my jealousy so ill; 


our mind whenever we read them: 

4 And felt my bosom beat so bold, 

Although he might be six years old. 

Against the marble slab mine eyes 
Dwell fixed ; and from below arise 
Thoughts, not yet cold nor mute, of thee 
It was their earliest joy to see. 

One who had marched o’er Mindien’s plain 
In thy young smile grew young again. 

That stern man melted into love, 

That father traced the line above. 

His Roman soul used Roman speech, 

And taught (ah ! thou, too, thou didst teach I) 
How, soon as in our course we start, 

Death follows with uplifted dart.* 


We once heard of a very polite Frenchman, who when asked ‘ What is the time 
o* day, Sir?’ replied, ‘Ten o'clock, I’m very much obliged to you!* This extra 
courteous answer reminds us of an eccentric English country nobleman, the lord of 
the manor, and a great patron of his curate, who, naturally regarding him with some 
reverence, fixed his eyes upon him one Sunday morning, during the preliminary ser¬ 
vice, as he observed, * Let us pray.* ‘ By all means!’ was the obliging response of 
hip patron, and the petition went up. . . . The ‘tragedy’ of ‘ Jacob Leislcr * at 
the Bowery, as we learn from the daily journals, was a complete failure. It was 
shelved after the third night, having ‘attracted’ audiences ‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less.' We hope that Mr. Murdoch, who is really a talented and most 
industrious actor, will now see that one who has utterly failed in every department of 
literature can have no farther claim to add him to his list of victims. . . . Rail¬ 
roads have become so common, that the great marvel which they present is almost 
lost to the general eye. But coming home from the Delaware ‘ Fishing-Ground’ the 
other day, by the New-York and Erie Rail-Road, we were made to feel one thing, 
which had not before struck us, and that was that it could no longer be said, in the 
words of an American poet, that 

4 Clouds like earthly barriers stand. 

Or bulwarks of some viewless land’ 

on the borders of the horizon ; for so rapid was our transit, on the broad smooth track, 
that a huge ‘ thunder-head’ far to the east, with the forked lightning playing on its 
bosom, was left a long way behind us, before we embarked on board the spacious 
steamer ‘ Erie’ for the metropolis. Another thing we remarked, as we skimmed 
safely and smoothly over the ground, as if ‘ on wings of the wiud,’ and that was, the 
denuding for miles together of the hitherto unproductive and rocky mountain-sides 
of their diminutive forest-growth ; a fact which presents one lesson in the ‘ political 
economy’ of rail-roads; for the iron-horse must have food, and here he finds the 
very best of ‘ browse.* Long and short piles of wood, from eight cords to eight hun¬ 
dred, dot long reaches of the mountains, reminding the beholder of the annual autumn 
stores of ‘ cord-wood’ deposited around the district school-houses in the country, pre- 
cursive of roaring winter fires. . . . Perhaps you have been down on ‘the 
island’ — Long Island of course we mean — the Island, par excellence. Well, there 
are some people there who are as wild as Camanche Indians, apd never saw a brick 
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building, although bom and bred within forty or fifty miles of the great metropolis. 
A specimen of this kind rode up to the piazza of a hotel on 4 the South Side/ kept by 
a great wag by the name of John Van Blarcom. Dismounting from his horse, 4 Be 
ye6u the lan’lord?’ said he. * Yes, Sir.* ‘ Wal, take my hoes under the apple-tree 
yonder, and give him tuppence worth of hay; take off his saddle and rub him down, 
and do n’t give him any water yet, cos I set great store by him.* ‘ .Yes, Sir.* The 
operation was duly performed. ‘ What have you got to drink V 9 Oh, any thing 
you want.* * Wal, heow much a glass?* * Sixpence.* 1 *T’s tew much ; any thing 
less?* 1 Yes, we have some cider at two cents a glass.* ‘ That *11 dew. How much 
for them cookies ?’ pointing to some red-brown cushions in a mahogany case. ‘ One cent 
a-piece.’ ‘ Bring me one. Got the papers ?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Bring me t hem, tew.* After 
reading all the news, drinking the cider and eating the ginger-cake with an expres¬ 
sion of delightful complacency, the guest rose to depart. ‘ Lan’lord, bring up my 
hoss, rub him off ag’in, and yeou can give him a drink neow.* The horse was rub¬ 
bed down and brought up. ‘ Heow much do I owe ye6u?’ ‘ Five cents, Sir; thank 
you. One cent change, Sir ; you gave me sixpence.* ‘ Wal,* said the ultra ‘ Libe¬ 
ral,’ as he mounted his horse, can tell yeou one thing, lan’lord: yeou keep a darn’d 
good house here, and if any of my friends are coming this way, I *11 tell ’em to stop 
and patcrnize yedu !’ . . . We have received a 'Circular of the Richmond Semi¬ 
nary for Young Ladies , at Staten Island;' and knowing as we do the estimable 
gentleman under whose charge it is, we can cordially commend the institution to the 
regard and patronage of the public. The building, which is large and commodious, 
with all the modem improvements of hot-air furnaces, ventilation, etc., stands about 
a mile from the pleasant village of Richmond, which is in constant communication 
with the city, and commands one of the most beautiful, varied and extensive views on 
the island, embracing, beside the charming inland view, New-York bay, the Nar¬ 
rows and the ocean, with all their surroundings and accessories of loveliness. Mr. 
J. W. Frazer, A. M., the Principal, is an accomplished scholar, with a talent at in¬ 
struction, (a rare merit,) and his assistants will be of the first order. All the branches 
of learning necessary to an accomplished lady will be taught by the best masters; 
nor will the moral and physical well-being of the inmates be lost sight of. Indeed, 
we are satisfied, that in all respects the Richmond Female Seminary will win for it¬ 
self a reputation second to no kindred establishment in the country. It has our 
warmest wishes for its success. . . . * To Be or Not to Be' it seems to us, must be 
a ‘ personal* sketoh, the writer’s implied denial to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
detest, with him, and to quite as great a degree, 

-‘ those spiritual hedgers, 

Who back their rigid Sabbaths, so to speak. 

Against the wicked remnanta of the week 

but at the same time we should reluct at being accessory to a prying inquisitiveness 
into matters merely private; and such we take to be the character of the incidents 
contained in the long paragraph which commences the third page of our correspond¬ 
ent’s manuscript. . . . Reader, if you wish to see ho^r ‘ mirrors are held up to 
nature’ in New-York, just step into the magnificent new establishment of Messrs. 
Williams and Stevens, Number 353, Broadway. Nothing can exceed the improve¬ 
ment which has been effected within the last five or six years in mirrors and the taste¬ 
ful framing of pictures ; and to no American manufacturers are the public so much 
indebted for this, as to the enterprising firm mentioned above. We were surprised to 
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hear that all the designs of their frames, which in beauty and variety exceed any 
thing we ever before saw, are original. It seemed to us that the force of taste and 
gracefulness of form * could no farther go.’ The establishment is indeed one of the 
wonders of the city ; nor is it surpassed, we are credibly informed, by any similar one 
in the world. Vast wall-mirrors, which would reflect a regiment of soldiers, are ar¬ 
ranged in spacious side-cases along the whole length of the store ; while elsewhere 
may be seen the lesser glasses, down to the smallest that would serve a lonely old 
bachelor to hang against a window in his solitary attic. Nothing however impressed 
us more forcibly than the rare paintings, English, French, Italian and American, and 
prints, plain and colored, of every description, in line, lithograph and mezzotint, the 
earliest specimens of which are regularly received from abroad. These may be ex¬ 
amined under an ample sky-light of ground-glass, forty feet in length ; a desideratum 
in all similar places in this town, which we are glad to find Messrs. Williams and 
Stevens have had the good taste to supply ; for much depends upon the quiet and 
beautiful effect of light upon prints, the London specimens of which, in these days, 
are only second to fine oil paintings. We commend, alike to citizens and strangers, 
the noble establishment whose character we have rather indicated than described, as one 
of the rare objects of interest for which our metropolis is so remarkable. ... We 
have omitted until now to call attention to the superb engraving, in the highest style 
of the art of celature, of * Trumbull8 Declaration of Independence ,’ by Mr. W. L. 
Ormsbt, at Number 116, Fulton-street, and at the office of the Knickerbocker, 
where, as our readers may have discovered by the advertisement of the publisher, it 
may be obtained gratis, in connection with the Magazine. It is a picture which 
should be in the parlor of every true American. It has already had a very extensive 
sale. ... We think it was Major Bliss who told us, during what was to us 
a most pleasant sitting in the sanctum one night until ‘ the wee short hours ayont 
the twal,’ of a man in Mexico who was supposed to be dying from fever, suddenly 
starting up from his cot on hearing his friends speaking of his near dissolution and of 
the probable cost of his funeral expenses, and exclaimed, 4 Oh ! the devil!—that ’» 
too much ! I can’t spare that amount for burial-money ! I ’ll get well firet!’ And 
he did actually recover. We recently heard an officer in the navy describe a similar 
feeling on his own part. While lying prostrate and helpless with the dysentery at 
Tampico, his mess-room companions would now and then come in, always exclaiming, 

* Good Heavens ! how poor B-looks! He is going to make a die of it !* * This 

put me,* said he, 4 upon my good behaviour,’ and I was determined to disappoint 
them — and I did!’ . . • The reader’s attention will be arrested and rewarded by 
'The Battle Fields of Early American Eloquence ,’ in preceding pages. This paper 
is from the capable pen of Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Cincinnati, a clergyman of the 
Baptist persuasion, and a writer of great force and originality; while all who have heard 
his oral discourses, will concede to him oratorical pow ers of the first order. His recent 
address in behalf of the * American Baptist Home Missionary Society,* at the First 
Baptist Church in Broome-street, was one of the most forcible, original, instructive and 
entertaining of all the unpremeditated speeches of all the anniversaries put together; 
and we have only to regret that our space does not permit us to prove this by extracts. 
Mr. Magoon has a work in the press of Messrs. Baker and Scribner, entitled 4 The 
Orators of the American Revolution .’ We shall afford our readers a 4 taste of its 
quality’ in our next. ... Is n’t it Cowper who says that 4 most writere would rather 
cut off the ends of their children’s noses, because their friends thought them too long, 
TOL. XXXI. 72 
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than make any alteration in their literary progeny to suit the tastes of others?’ Our 
own experience has generally been (with exceptions, certainly,) that it is your writers 
of * secondary formation,* geologically speaking, who come under this category. What 
amusing incidents we could record on this theme! . . . Messrs. Bartlett and W e^.- 
ford, Astor-House, under the bequest of the * Smithsonian Institute’ at Washington, have 
issued, for subscribers only, one of the most superbly-printed and illustrated works we 
have lately seen. It is a description of the ‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley .’ The work, which is in imperial quarto, printed with large cleanly-cut types, 
on the finest paper, and liberally illustrated by engravings in the first style of the art, 
comprises the results of extensive original surveys and explorations of earth-works for 
defence and sacred purposes, as enclosures, mounds, etc., with articles found in them, 
as implements and ornaments of metal, weapons of stone, ornaments of stone, bone, 
shell, sculptures, carvings, crania, etc., etc. The authors are E. G. Squier and E. H. 
Davis, Esqrs.; and they have made a work second to no one of its character in authen? 
ticity, interest and value. ... A friend tells that he knows a certain distinguished 
legal gentleman in this State who never gets ‘ excited’ with drink except when there is 
a fire in the little village where he lives. At a late conflagration there, he headed the 
line of fire-buckets, and as fast as they were passed to him he threw them, buckets and 
all, into the fire ; crying all the while, ‘Pass on the buckets! pass up the buckets!’ 
The ‘error* was discovered at length, and ‘judgment reversed*—‘with costs.’ . . . We 
commend to the especial attention of our readers two works recently published by Mr. 
J. S. Redfif o, Clinton-Hall. ‘ Hogarth's Musical Biography' and ‘ The Seamstress * 
The first will recommend itself strongly to all who are interested in the great names 
of the musical world, past and present, and the second will win the admiration and 
pin-money of the ladies, ‘ will they nill theybeing just what they want, and what 
they must ‘ just have.* . . . '■The Hamilton House ,’ at the Narrows, accessible in 
an hour from New-York, by land or water, a dozen times in a day, and occupying a 
site wholly unmatched for variety and beauty of land and ocean views, cool breezes 
and pleasant grounds, has been opened for the season by Mr. Hawley D. Clafp, an 
enterprising and accomplished landlord. The house has been put in perfect order, its 
grounds greatly improved and beautified, and nothing will be omitted that attention, 
courtesy (and the markets) can produce, to make the ‘ Hamilton House’ second to 
none of its class. . , . ‘The Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence and Manuscripts ,’ in three large volumes, is a work of too 
great variety of interest to be hastily discussed. It will receive adequate notice in our 
next. ... We have seldom been more gratified than with the appearance of the 
crowded ‘Mechanics' School ,’ at the recent examination, in all its departments. The 
young girls all in white, the boys, so neatly dressed, and both so orderly, the instruction 
so thorough and agreeably imparted; these were the characteristics of that interesting 
exhibition. . . r Extended notices of the pictures in the National Academy of De¬ 
sign, of new journals, and editorial changes in old contemporaries, with several brief 
reviews of new works, including volumes of prose and poetry, and many late favors 
of correspondents, are unavoidably omitted until next month. ... A new and 
very beautiful edition of the gifted Lucy Hooper’s poems is on the eve of publica¬ 
tion. . . . Good Gracious!’ ‘how old Tkmpus does Fugit!* Here we are at the 
end of our Thirty-First, and on the eve of commencing the Thirty-Second Volume 
of the Knickerbocker / That volumo, health being spared — and, thanks to an over¬ 
ruling Providence, ours has always been uninterrupted, and we feel now as lifeful as 
a boy of eighteen — shall not be surpassed by any of its predecessors. 
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